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Peo 1O THE SECOND EDITION. 


N preparing a second edition of this volume, I have profited 

by several criticisms with which the work has been favoured, 
and by various other contributions to the study of Sophocles 
which have come into my hands since 1883. The modification 
of detail which is chiefly noticeable in the present edition is the 
substitution of English for Latin as the language of the critical 
notes on the text. Without having altered the opinion which I 
formerly expressed, that Latin possesses unequalled merits for 
this purpose, I had been led to feel that a combination of Latin 
critical notes with an English commentary on the same page 
suffered from a certain want of unity and harmony. There seemed 
to be also a practical objection, viz., that some readers were 
harassed by the change of mental attitude involved in turning 
from a Latin to an English note on the same passage. The 
intrinsic superiority of Latin as a vehicle of textual criticism 
could hardly be deemed to outweigh these disadvantages; and 
it is by this consideration that my choice has now been decided. 

The Autotype Facsimile of the Laurentian MSs. of Sophocles, 
published in 1885 by the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies, is by far the most important boon ever conferred on 
students of the text. A possessor of this perfectly executed and 
durable photograph commands an aid of indefinitely greater value 
than the most minute and most exact collation; so far, indeed, as 


the purposes of textual criticism are concerned, he has the 
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of unsigned reviews in several journals, as well as to some 
eminent scholars whom I am permitted to thank by name,— 
Professor Butcher,—whose examination of this work, in the 
Fortnightly Review, has been to me an exceptionally valuable 
source alike of instruction and of stimulus,—Professor Tyrrell, 
Mr A. Sidgwick, and Mr R. Whitelaw. The criticisms of Mr 
Whitelaw occupy a large space in the Transactions of the 
Cambridge Philological Society for 1886. Although I have not 
always been able to agree with his views, I have been indebted 
to them for amendments on some points, and have never differed 
from them without careful consideration; nor has anything 
given me more pleasure in connection with this book than the 
very kind and generous manner in which he has referred to it. 

I must once again express my best thanks to the Managers 


and staff of the Cambridge University Press. 


THE COLLEGE, GLASGOW, 
November, 1887. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


§1. THE Oedipus Tyrannus is in one sense the masterpiece 
of Attic Tragedy. No other shows an equal degree of art in 
the development of the plot; and this excellence depends on the 
powerful and subtle drawing of the characters. Modern drama, 
where minor parts can be multiplied and scene changed at 
will, can more easily divorce the two kinds of merit. Some 
of Voltaire’s plays, for instance, not first-rate in other ways, are 
models of ingenious construction. The conditions of the Greek 
stage left less room for such a result. In the Oedipus Tyrannus 
the highest constructive skill is seen to be intimately and 
necessarily allied with the vivid delineation of a few persons. 
Here it is peculiarly interesting to recover, so far as we 
can, the form in which the story of Oedipus came to Sopho- 
cles; to remark what he has altered or added ; and to see how 
the same subject has been handled by other dramatists. 

The essence of the myth is the son slaying his unknown 
father, and thereby fulfilling a decree of fate. The subsequent 
marriage, if not an original part of the story, seems to have 


been an early addition. The central ideas are, (1) the irresis- , 


tible power of destiny, and (2) the sacredness of the primary 


natural ties, as measured by the horror of an unconscious sin ~ 


against it. The direct and simple form in which these ideas 
are embodied gives the legend an impress of high antiquity. 
This might be illustrated by a comparison with the story of 
Sohrab and Rustum as told in Mr Matthew Arnold’s beautiful 
poem. The slaying of the unknown son by the father is there 
surrounded with a pathos and a chivalrous tenderness which 

have no counterpart in the grim simplicity of the Oedipus myth, 
as it appears in its earliest known shape. 


~ 


Homeric 
Poems. 
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§ 2. The //ad, which knows the war of Polyneices and his 
allies against Thebes (4. 378), once glances at the tale of 
Oedipus—where Mecisteus, father of Euryalus, is said to have 
visited Thebes in order to attend tne funeral games which were 
celebrated after the death of Oedipus (23. 679 f.) :— 


6s mote OnBacS re SedouTdT0s Oisdi7rodao 
és Tadpov,— 
—‘who came to Thebes of yore, when Oedipus had fallen, to his 
burying.’ 


The word S¢edou7étos plainly refers to a violent death in 
fight, or at the hand of an assassin; it would not be in accord 
with the tone of epic language to understand it as a figurative 
phrase for a sudden fall from greatness. But more than this the 
Iliad does not tell. The poet of the 23rd book imagines 
Oedipus as having died by violence, and received burial at 
Thebes, in the generation before the Trojan war. 

The Nekyia in the Odyssey gives the earliest sketch of an 
integral story (11. 271 ff.) :— 


Myrtépa 7 Oidirrodao idov, Karnyv ’Emixacrny, 
H péya Epyov epeEev aidpeinoe vooto 
ynuawevn @ viet? 6 8 ov tratép’ éEevapitas 

fal ” > ’ la \ if. ? , 
ynuev’ adap 8 avatvota Geol Oécav avOporoiow, 
arr’ 6 pev év OnByn Todunpatw adryea Tacywv 
Kaduelwv jvacce Oedv ddoas dia Bovrdas' 
7 8 &8n eis “Aidao muAaptao KpaTepoio, 
dvpapuévn Bpoxov aimdy af’ tWndoio weraOpou, 
@ ayel o tun’ Tw Oo an LNALT OTL 

© aye cyomevn? TO S adyea KAT OTricc@ 

» /~? vA \ > , > , 

TOANA MAN, doca TE wnTpLs ‘Epiwves extedeovow, 


‘And I saw the mother of Oedipodes, fair Epicastt, who wrought a 
dread deed with unwitting mind, in that she wedded her son; but he 
had slain his father ere he wedded her; and presently the gods made 
these things known among men. Yet he still ruled over the Cadmeans 
in lovely Thebes, suffering anguish by the dire counsels of the gods; 
but she went to the house of Hades, the strong warder, when she had 
fastened a noose on high from the roof-beam, possessed by her pain; 
and to him she bequeathed sorrows full many, even all that a mother’s ~ 
Avengers bring to pass.’ 
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With regard to this outline in the Odyssey, it is to be noted 
that it ignores (a) the deliverance of Thebes from the Sphinx— 
though this may be implied in the marriage with Epicaste: 
(0) the self-blinding of Oedipus: (c) the expulsion of Oedipus 
from Thebes—herein agreeing with the indication in the //zad. 
It further seems to exclude the notion of Epicaste having borne 
children to Oedipus, since the discovery followed ‘presently’ 
on the union,—unless, indeed, by a¢ap the poet merely meant 
‘suddenly.’ 


§ 3. Lost poems of Hesiod may have touched on the story 
of Oedipus; but in his extant work there is only a passing 
reference to the war at Thebes (between Polyneices and 
Eteocles), in which heroes fell, ‘fighting for the flocks of 
Oedipus. Hesiod knows the Sphinx as the daughter of 
Echidna and as the pest of Thebes’. 

But the story of Oedipus was fully treated in some of those 
lost epics which dealt with the Theban cycle of myths. One of 
these was the ‘ Oedipodeia, Oidirddeva (én). According to this, 
the four children of Oedipus were not borne by Iocasta, but by 
a second wife, Euryganeia. Pausanias, who follows this account, 
does not know the author of the poem’. It will be observed 
that this epic agrees with the Odyssey in not making Iocasta 
bear issue to Oedipus. It is by Attic writers, so far as we know, 
that she was first described as doing so. Poets or logographers 
who desired to preserve the favour of Dorians had a reason for 


Other epic 
versions. 


avoiding that version. There were houses which traced their , 


line from the children of Oedipus,—as Theron, tyrant of Acragas, 
claimed descent from Thersandros, son of Polyneices®. To 
represent these children as the offspring of an incestuous 


1 Hes. Op. 162: war slew the heroes, ros uev €¢’ érraridAw O78y...uapvauévous 
updrwr ever’ Oldurddac, The Sphinx: Theog. 326, 7 6’ (Echidna) dpa Pik’ doh réxe, 
Kadpelousw bdeApov. The hill near Thebes on which the Sphinx sat was called Pixecov 
8pos. References in lost Hesiodic poems: schol. on //. 23. 680. 

2 He speaks merely of 6 ra érn rovjoas & Oldirddea dvoudgovor (9. 5. 11). But the 
inscription known as the ‘marmor Borgianum’ refers it to Cinaethon, a Lacedae- 
monian poet who treated epically the Dorian family legends, and who is said to have 
flourished about 775 B.C. Pausanias, however, who quotes Cinaethon on several 
Boksts of genealogy, certainly did not regard the Oedipodeia as his work. 

8 Pind. O/. 2. 35. 
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union would have been to declare the stream polluted at its 
source. 

We learn from Proclus that in the epic called the Cyprian 
Lays (Kimpua), which included the preparations for the Trojan 
war, Nestor related ‘the story of Oedipus’ (ra wepi Ovdizrovv) 
in the course of a digression (€v mapexS8dce) which comprised 
also the madness of Heracles, as well as the story of Theseus 
and Ariadne. This was probably one of the sources used by 
the Attic dramatists. Another source, doubtless more fertile in 
detail, was the epic entitled the 7ebaid (OnBais), and now 
usually designated as the ‘Cyclic Thebaid, to distinguish it from 
a later epic of the same name by Antimachus of Colophon, the 
contemporary of Euripides. Only about 20 verses remain from 
it. The chief fragment relates to the curse pronounced by 
Oedipus on his sons. They had broken his strict command by 
setting on his table the wine-cups (é€km@uata) used by Laius; 
and he invoked a curse upon them :— 


aia 6é¢ matoly éotct pet audhotéporow erapas 

apyaréas npato: Oedv 8 ov Navdav’ ’Epwvivs 

os ov of TaTpai éevneiy hidoTnTOS 

Saccawt, aupotéporcs & ot rodeos Te payal TE 

‘And straightway, while his two sons were by, he uttered dire 

curses,—and the Avenging goddess failed not to hear them,—that they 
should divide their heritage in no kindly spirit, but that war and strife 
should be ever between them.’ 


This Thebatd—tracing the operation of a curse through the 
whole history of the house—must have had an important share 
in moulding the conception of the Aeschylean trilogy. 


§ 4. Pindar touches on the story of Oedipus in O/ 2, 42 ff. 
Destiny has often brought evil fortune after good,— ; 
€& obrrep Extewe Adov popimos vids 
ovvavTopevos, ev b€ Iv0dve yxpnoGev 
Tanraipatoy Tédecoev* 
idoica 8 o€ei’ ’Epuvis 
éredvé of adv addarodovia yévos apyiov— 


1 See the Didot ed. of the Cyclic fragments, p. 587. 
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‘—from the day when his doomed son met Laius and killed him, and 
accomplished the word given aforetime at Pytho. But the swift Erinys 
beheld it, and slew his warlike sons, each by the other’s sword.’ 


Here the Fury is represented as destroying the sons in direct 
retribution for the parricide, not in answer to the imprecation of 
Oedipus. A fragment of Pindar alludes to the riddle of the 
Sphinx, and he uses ‘the wisdom of Oedipus’ to denote counsel 
_ wrapped in dark sayings,—since the skill which solves riddling 
speech can weave it’. 


§ 5. The logographers could not omit the story of Oedipus The logo- 
in a systematic treatment of the Theban myths. Hellanicus of eae 
Mitylene (circ. 450 B.C.) is mentioned by the Scholiast on the 
Phoenissae (61) as agreeing with Euripides in regard to the self- 
blinding of Oedipus*. The contemporary Pherecydes of Leros 
(usually called ‘Athenian’ since Athens was his home) treated 
the legends of Thebes in the fifth of ten books forming a com- 
prehensive survey of Greek tradition®. According to him, Iocasta 
bore two sons to Oedipus, who were slain by the Minyae: but, 
as in the Oedzpodeza, his second wife Euryganeia bore Eteocles 
and Polyneices, Antigone and Ismene. This seems to be the 
earliest known version which ascribes issue to the marriage of 
Iocasta with Oedipus. 


§ 6. However incomplete this sketch may be relatively to The dra- 
the materials which existed in the early part of the fifth century ™4S* 
B.C., it may at least serve to suggest the general conditions under 
which Tragedy entered on the treatment of the subject. The 
story of Oedipus, defined in its main features by a tradition older 
than the Odyssey, had been elaborated in the epics of later poets 
and the prose of chroniclers. There were versions differing in 
detail, and allowing scope for selection. While the great outlines 


1 Pind. fr. 62 alviyua mapOévov | e dypidv yrd0wv: Pyth. 4. 263 Tay Oldurdda 
goplav. Pindar’s elder contemporary Corinna had sung of Oedipus as delivering 
Thebes not only from the Sphinx but also from ri Teuvunoclay ddwrexa—a fox from 
the Boeotian village of Teumessus: but we hear no more of this less formidable 
pest. (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. p. 949.) 

2 Miiller, Frag. Histor. 1. 85. 

$ Miiller, 2. 1. 48. 
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were constant, minor circumstances might be adapted to the 
dramatist’s chosen view. 

Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides agree in a trait which 
does not belong to any extant version before theirs. Iocasta, not 
Euryganeia, is the mother of Eteocles and Polyneices, Antigone 
and Ismene. They agree also in connecting the doom of the 
two brothers with a curse pronounced by Oedipus. Neither 
the scanty fragments’ which alone represent the Oedipus of 
Euripides, nor the hints in the Phoenissae, enable us to de- 
termine the distinctive features of his treatment. With regard 
to Aeschylus, though our knowledge is very meagre, it suffices 
at least to show the broad difference between his plan and that 
of Sophocles. 

Aeschylus treated the ieee of Oedipus as he treated the story 
of Agamemnon. Oedipus became the foremost figure of a 
trilogy which traced the action of an inherited curse in the house 
of Labdacus, even as the Oresteia traced the action of such a 
curse in the house of Pelops. That trilogy consisted of the 
Latus, the Oedipus, and the extant Seven against Thebes; the 
satyric drama being the Sphinx. From the Laius only a few 


1 Nauck Zur. Fragm. 544—561, to which Unger adds Soph. /. incert. 663, 
Meineke adesfota 107, 309, others adesp. 6. Almost all the verses are commonplaces. 
From fr. 546, 547 I should conjecture that the Creon of Eur. defended himself 
against a charge of treason in a passage parallel with Soph. O. 7. 583—615. One 
fragment of two lines is curious (545): mets 6¢ ILodvBov raid’ épeicavres médw | éfou- 
paroduey kal dvdAAumev kdpas. Quoting these, the Schol. on Eur. PA. 61 says: & 6é& 
T@ Oldlaode of Aatov Oepdrovres érUdAwoav airov. This would seem to mean that, 
after the discovery, the old retainers of Laius blinded Oedipus—for the Schol. is 
commenting on the verse which says that he was blinded by Azmse/f. But the tragic 
force of the incident depends wholly on its being the king’s own frantic act. I incline 
to suspect some error on the Scholiast’s part, which a knowledge of the context might 
possibly have disclosed. 

From the prologue of the Phoenissae it appears that Eur. imagined Oedipus to have 
been found on Cithaeron by the iamoBovKodo of Polybus, and taken by them to the 
latter’s wife. The Iocasta of Eur. herself relates in that play how, when the sons of 
Oed. grew up, they held him a prisoner in the palace at Thebes—that the disgrace 
might be hidden from men’s eyes. It was then that he pronounced a curse upon 
them. When they have fallen, fighting for the throne, Iocasta kills herself over their 
bodies, and Creon then expels Oedipus from Thebes. The mutilated tédects to 
the Phoenissae does not warrant us in supposing that the Oenomaus and Chrysippus 
of Eur.,—the latter containing the curse of Pelops on Laius—formed a trilogy with 
his Oedipus. ‘ 
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words remain ; from the Oedzpus, three verses; but some general 
idea of the Oedipus may be gathered from a passage in the 
Seven against Thebes (772—791). Ocdipus had been pictured 
by Aeschylus, as he is pictured by Sophocles, at the height of 
fame and power. He who had delivered Thebes from ‘the 
devouring pest’ (tay apratavépav «xypa) was admired by all 
Thebans as the first of men. ‘ But when, hapless one, he came 
~to knowledge of his ill-starred marriage, impatient of his pain, 
with frenzied heart he wrought a twofold ill’: he blinded 
himself, and called down on his sons this, curse, that one day 
they should divide their heritage with the sword. ‘And now I 
tremble lest the swift Erinnys bring it to pass.’ 

Hence we see that the Oedipus of Aeschylus included the 
imprecation of Oedipus upon his sons. This was essential to 
the poets main purpose, which was to exhibit the continuous 
action of the Erinnys inthe house. Similarly the Zazus doubtless , 
included the curse called down on Laius by Pelops, when bereft 
by him of his son Chrysippus. The true climax of the Aeschylean 
Oedipus would thus have consisted, not in the discovery alone, 
but in the discovery followed by the curse. And we may safely 
infer that the process of discovery indicated in the Seven against 
Thebes by the words ézret 8 aptidppwv | éyéveto...yawov (778) was 
not comparable with that in the play of Sophocles. It was 
probably much more abrupt, and due to some of those more 
mechanical devices which were ordinarily employed to bring 
about a ‘recognition’ on the stage. The Oedipus of Aeschylus, 
however brilliant, was only a link in a chain which derived its 
essential unity from ‘the mindful Erinnys, 


§ 7. The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles was not part of a Sophocles. 
_ trilogy, but a work complete in itself. The proper climax of such 
a work was the discovery, considered in its immediate effects, not | 
in its ulterior consequences. Here the constructive art of the 
aq dramatist would be successful in proportion as the discovery was 
naturally prepared, approached by a process of rising interest, 
and attended in the moment of fulfilment with the most 
astounding reversal of a previous situation. In regard to the Original 
structure of the plot, this is what Sophocles has achieved. Before sesuzes at 


his plot. 
es, 1, — : b 
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giving an analysis of his plot, we must notice two features of it 
which are due to his own invention. 

(1) According to previous accounts, the infant Oedipus, 
when exposed on Mount Cithaeron, had been found by herds- 
men, and reared either in Southern Boeotia, or at Sicyon, a place 
associated with the worship of the Eumenides. Sophocles 
makes the Theban herd of Laius give the babe to the herd 
of Polybus, king of Corinth, who rears it as his own. Thus are 
prepared the two convergent threads of evidence which meet in 
the final discovery. And thus, too, the belief of Oedipus con- 
cerning his own parentage becomes to him a source, first of 
anxiety, then of dread, then of hope—in contrast, at successive 
moments, with that reality which the spectators know. 

| (2) The only verses remaining from the Oedipus of Aeschylus 

| show that in that drama Oedipus encountered and slew Laius at 
a meeting of three roads near Potniae, a place in Boeotia, on the 
road leading from Thebes to Plataea. At the ruins of this place 
Pausanias saw ‘a grove of Demeter and Persephone’. It ap- 

| pears to have been sacred also to those other and more terrible 

goddesses who shared with these the epithet of sorvvas,—the 

| Eumenides (votmades Oeai, Eur. Or. 318). For the purpose of — 

. Aeschylus, no choice of a scene could have been more fitting. — 
The father and son, doomed by the curse in their ho 
brought together at a spot sacred to the Erinnyes :— 


iE 
eo, 


érfuev THs 6600 tpoyndaTov : 
axioTHs KeXeVOou Tplodov, év0a cupBoras i.e 
tpiav KerevOwv Ilotuadwv jpelSomev’. 


roads part, where we must pass by the junction of triple ways at 


But for Sophocles this local fitness did not exist. 

the supernatural agency which dominates the drama is n 

| of the Furies, but of Apollo. He transfers the sce 
encounter from the ‘ three roads’ at Potniae to the ‘t 
near Daulia® in Phocis. The ‘branching ways’ of Potniae 


1 Gdoos Ajunrpos kal Képys, 9. 8. 1. 
2 Aesch. fr. 173 (Nauck). 
% Dauliswasthe Homericform of the name, Dau/ia the post-homeric (Strabo 9. 
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longer be traced. But in the Phocian pass a visitor can still feel 
how the aspect of nature is in unison with the deed of which 
Sophocles has made it the theatre’. This change of locality has 
something more than the significance of a detail. It symbolises 
the removal of the action from the control of the dark Avenging 
Powers to a region within the influence of that Delphian god who 
is able to disclose and to punish impurity, but who will also give 
final rest to the wanderer, final absolution to the weary mourner 
of unconscious sin. 


§ 8. The events which had preceded the action of the Oedipus Supposed 
Tyrannus are not set forth, after the fashion of Euripides, in ner 
formal prologue. They have to be gathered from incidental hints plot. 
in the play itself. It is an indispensable aid to the full compre- 
hension of the drama that we should first connect these hints into 
a brief narrative of its antecedents as imagined by Sophocles. 

Laius, king of Thebes, being childless, asked the oracle of 
Apollo at Delphi whether it was fated that a son should be born 
to him. The answer was, ‘I will give thee a son, but it is doomed 
that thou leave the sunlight by the hands of thy child: for thus \ 
hath spoken Zeus, son of Cronus, moved by the dread curse of 
Pelops, whose own son (Chrysippus) thou didst snatch from him; 
and he prayed all this for thee.’ When a son was indeed born. 
to Laius of Iocasta his wife, three days after the birth he caused 
it to be exposed in the wilds of Mount Cithaeron. An iron pin 
was driven through the feet of the babe, fastening them together 
—that, if perchance it should live to be found by a stranger, he 
might have the less mind to rear a child so maimed ; from which 
maiming the child was afterwards called Oedipus’. 

The man chosen to expose the babe received it from the 
hands of the mother, Iocasta herself, with the charge to destroy 
it. This man was a slave born in the house of Laius, and so be- 
longing to the class of slaves whom their masters usually treated 
with most confidence. He was employed in tending the flocks 


1 See the note on verse 733. 
2 The incident of the pierced feet was evidently invented to explain the name 
Oldtmous (‘Swellfoct,’ as Shelley renders it). In y. 397 6 uydév efdWs Oldiarous suggests 
a play on ola. 
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of Laius on Mount Cithaeron, where they were pastured during 
the half-year from March to September. 

In the glens of Cithaeron he had consorted with another 
herdsman, servant to Polybus, king of Corinth. Seized with 
pity for the babe, the Theban gave it to this herdsman of Polybus, 
who took it to Corinth. _Polybus and his wife Meropé were 
childless. They reared the child as their own; the Corinthians 
regarded him as heir to the throne; and he grew to a man’s estate 
without doubting that he was the true son of the Corinthian 
king and queen. 

But one day it chanced that at a feast a man heated with 
wine threw out a word which sank into the young prince’s mind; 
he questioned the king and queen, whose resentment of the 
taunt comforted him; yet he felt that a whisper was creeping 
abroad ; and he resolved to ask the truth from Apollo himself at 
Delphi. Apollo gave him no answer to the question touching 
his parentage, but told him these things—that he was doomed to 
slay his father, and to defile his mother’s bed. 

He turned away from Delphi with the resolve never again to 
see his home in Corinth; and took the road which leads east- 
ward through Phocis to Boeotia. 

At that moment Laius was on his way from Thebes to 
Delphi, where he wished to consult the oracle. He was not 
escorted by the usual armed following of a king, but only by 
four attendants. The party of five met Oedipus at a narrow 
place near the ‘Branching Roads’ in Phocis; a quarrel occurred; 
and Oedipus slew Laius, with three of his four attendants. The 
fourth escaped, and fled to Thebes with the tale that a band of 
robbers had fallen upon their company. This sole survivor was 


the very man who, long years before, had been charged by Laius — 


and Iocasta to expose their infant son on Cithaeron. 
The Thebans vainly endeavoured to find some clue to the 
murderer of Laius. But, soon after his death, their attention was 


distracted by a new trouble. The goddess Hera—hostile to 


Thebes as the city of her rival Semele—sent the Sphinx to 
afflict it,—a monster with the face of a maiden and the body of a 
winged lion; who sat on a hill near Thebes (the Dixevov dpos), 
and chanted a riddle. ‘What is the creature which is two-footed, 


\ 
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three-footed, and four-footed; and weakest when it has most 
feet?’ Every failure to find the answer cost the Thebans a life. 
Hope was deserting them; even the seer Teiresias had no help 
to give; when the wandering stranger, Oedipus, arrived. We 
solved the enigma by the word man: the Sphinx hurled herself 
from a rock; and the grateful Thebans gave the vacant throne 
to their deliverer as a free gift. At the same time he married 
locasta, the widow of Laius, and sister of Creon son of Menoeceus. 

The sole survivor from the slaughter of Laius and his com- 
pany was at Thebes when the young stranger Oedipus ascended 
the throne. The man presently sought an audience of the queen 
Iocasta, knelt to her, and, touching her hand in earnest supplica- 
tion, entreated that he might be sent to his old occupation of 
tending flocks in far-off pastures. It seemed a small thing for so 
old and faithful a servant to ask; and it was readily granted. 

An interval of about sixteen years may be assumed between 
these events and the moment at which the Oedipus Tyrannus 
opens. lIocasta has borne four children to Oedipus: Eteocles, 
Polyneices, Antigone, Ismene. Touches in the closing scene of 
the play forbid us to suppose that the poet imagines the daugh- 
ters as much above the age of thirteen and twelve respectively. 
Oedipus has become thoroughly established as the great king, 
the first of men, to whose wisdom Thebans turn in every trouble. 

And now a great calamity has visited them. A blight is 
upon the fruits of the earth; cattle are perishing in the pastures; 
the increase of the womb is denied; and a fiery pestilence is 
ravaging the town. While the fumes of incense are rising to 
the gods from every altar, and cries of anguish fill the air, a body 
of suppliants—aged priests, youths, and children—present them- 
selves before the wise king. He, if any mortal, can help them. 
It is here that the action opens. 


§ 9. The drama falls into six main divisions or chapters. 


‘The following analysis exhibits in outline the mechanism of the 


plot, which deserves study. 


I. Prologue: 1—150. Oedipus appears as the great prince 
whom the Thebans rank second only to the gods. He pledges 


Analysis of 


the plot. 


et Cs 
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himself to relieve his afflicted people by seeking the murderer of 
Laius. 

Parodos: 151—215. The Chorus bewail the pestilence and 
invoke the gods. 


Il. First Episode: 216—462. Ocdipus publicly invokes a 
solemn curse upon the unknown murderer of Laius. At Creon’s 
suggestion he sends for the seer Teiresias; who refuses to speak, 
but finally, stung by taunts, denounces Oedipus himself as the 
slayer. 

First Stasimon: 463—512. The Chorus forebode that the 
unknown murderer is doomed; they refuse to believe the 
unproved charge brought by the seer. 


Ill. Second Episode: 513—862. Creon protests against the 
suspicion that he has suborned Teiresias to accuse Oedipus. 
Oedipus is unconvinced. lIocasta stops the quarrel, and Creon j 
departs. Oedipus then tells her that he has been charged with 
the murder of Laius. She replies that he need feel no dis- 
quietude. Laius, according to an oracle, was to have been slain : 
oy) his own son; but the babe was exposed 0 on the a a 


This mention of three roads (v. oie) strikes the first note of 
alarm in the mind of Oedipus. 

He questions her as to (1) the place, (2) the time, (3) 
son and the company of Laius. All confirm his fear 
has unwittingly done the deed. 

He tells her his whole story—the taunt at Corinth— 
to Delphi—the encounter in Phocis. But he has still 
The attendant of Laius who escaped spoke of rodéers, no 
robber. 

Let this survivor—now a herdsman—be summ oned 
ae <= 

Second Stasimon: 863—910. The Chorus utter 


ee arrogance—such as the king’s towards 
ty—such as they find in Iocasta’s mistrust of o 


| Third Episode: 911—1085. A messenger fi 
nces that Polybus is dead, and that Oedipu: 


; 
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designate, locasta and Oedipus exult in the refutation of the 
oracle which had destined Oedipus to slay his sire. 

But Oedipus still dreads the other predicted horror—union 
with his mother, 

The messenger, on learning this, discloses that Polybus and 
Meropé were not the parents of Oedipus. The messenger 
himself, when a herdsman in the service of Polybus, had found 
the infant Oedipus on Cithaeron, and had brought him to 
Corinth, Yet no—not found him; had received him from another 
herdsman (Vv, 1040). 

Who was this other herdsman? The Corinthian replies :— 
He was said to be one of the people of Latus. 

locasta implores Oedipus to search no further. He answers 
that he cares not how lowly his birth may prove to be—he will 
search to the end, With a cry of despair, locasta rushes away. 


Third Stasimon: 1086—1109. ‘The Chorus joyously fore- 
tell that Oedipus will prove to be a native of the land—perchance 
of seed divine. 


V. Fourth Episode: 1110—1185. The Theban herdsman 
is brought in’, 

‘There,’ says the Corinthian, ‘is the man who gave me the 
child.” Bit by bit, the whole truth is wrung from the Theban, 
‘The babe was the son of Latus; the wife of Lafus gave him to 
me, Oedipus knows all, and with a shriek of misery he rushes 
away. 

Fourth Stasimon: 1186—1222, The Chorus bewail the 
great king’s fall, 

VI. Zxodos: 1223—1530. A messenger from the house 


announces that Iocasta has hanged herself, and that Oedipus 
has put out his eyes, Presently Oedipus is led forth, With 


passionate lamentation he beseeches the Chorus of Theban 


Elders to banish or slay him. 


1 The orginal object of sending ior him had been to asks—Was it the deed of 
several men, or of one?'a last refuge, But he te not interrogated on that point. 
Voltaire criticised this as inconsistent, Tt is better than consistent; it is natural, A 
more urgent question has thrust the other out of sight. 


i 
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Creon comes to lead him into the house. Oedipus obtains 
from him a promise of care for his young daughters; they are 
presently brought to their father, who takes what he intends to 
be a last farewell. For he craves to be sent out of the land ; 
but Creon replies that Apollo must pronounce. 

As Creon leads Oedipus within, the Chorus speak the 
closing words: No mortal must be called happy on this side 
death. 


The With reference to the general structure of the plot, the first 
poe. point to observe is the skill with which Sophocles has managed 
those two threads of proof which he created by his invention of 
the second herdsman. 
We have :— 


(1) The thread of evidence from the reported statement 

» of the Theban herdsman as to the place of the murder, in con- 

nection with Iocasta’s statement as to the time, the person of 

Laius, and the retinue. This tends to show that Oedipus has 

slain Latus—deing presumably in no wise his kinsman. The 
proof of Oedipus having slain Laius is so far completed at 
754 (aiai, tad’ 76n Siadavy) as to leave no longer any moral 
doubt on the mind of Oedipus himself. : 
(2) The thread of evidence from the Corinthian, shox 
in the first instance, that Oedipus is zo¢ the son of Polyt 
Meropé, and so relieving him from the fear of parricid 
incest. Hence the confident tone of Oedipus (1076 ff), 1 7 
powerfully contrasts with the despair of Iocasta: she has kt 
the worst from v. 1044. 


(3) The convergence of these two threads, when the 
herdsman is confronted with the Corinthian. This imm 
follows the moment of relief just noticed. It now ap 
the slayer of Laius has a/so committed parricide and inces 


§ 10. The frequent references of Aristotle to the 
vrannus indicate its value for him as a typical 
igh the points for which he commends it conce 
ysis of form, not ge essence of its distinctive e 
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1. The ‘recognition’ (dvayvwpiots) is contrived in the best 
way; 2¢, it is coincident with a reversal of fortunes (7epi- 
TéTELa). 

2. This reversal is peculiarly impressive, because the 
Corinthian messenger had come to bring tidings of the honour 
in store for Oedipus. 

3. Oedipus is the most effective kind of subject for such a 

_ reversal, because he had been (a) great and glorious, (4) xot 
preeminently virtuous or just, (c) and, again, one whose reverses 
are not due to crime, but only to unconscious error. | 

4. The story is told in such a manner as to excite pity and 
terror by hearing without seeing (as in regard to the exposure of |, 
the child, the killing of Laius, the death of Iocasta). 

5. If there is any improbability in the story, this is not in 
the plot itself (év tots wpdyuwaccy), but in the supposed antece- 
dents (€€@ 775 tpaywsias). 

In this last comment, Aristotle indicates a trait which Improba- 
is certainly open to criticism—the ignorance of Oedipus as pe 
ie the story of Laius. He knows, indeed, the name of his cedents. 

predecessor—though Creon does not think it unnecessary to 
remind him of the name (103). He also knows that Laius had 
met a violent death: but he does not know whether this had 
befallen at Thebes, or in its neighbourhood, or abroad (109—113). 
Nor does he know that Laius was reported to have been slain by 
robbers, and that only one of his followers had escaped (116— 
123): and he asks if no search had been made at the time 
(128, 566). Iocasta, who has now been his wife for many years, 
tells him, as if for the first time, the story of the oracle given to 
_ Laius, and he tells her the story of his own early fortunes— 
7 though here we need not press the fact that he even names to 
} her his Corinthian parents: that may be regarded as merely 
__a formal preface to a connected narrative. It may be conceded 
that the matters of which Oedipus is supposed ignorant were 
_ themes of which locasta, and all the persons about the new king, 
might well have been reluctant to speak. Still it is evident that 
2h the measure of past reticence imagined, both on their part and 
on his, exceeds the limit of verisimilitude. The true defence of 
is improbability consists in frankly recognising it. Exquisite 
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as was the dramatic art exercised within the scope of the action 
(év tots mpayuace), this art was still so far naive as to feel no 
offence at some degree of freedom in the treatment of that 
which did not come within the framework,—of that which, in 
Aristotle’s phrase, lay ‘outside the piece” é&w tis tpaywdias. It 
is as if a sculptor neglected to remove some roughness of sup- 
port or environment which, he felt, would not come into account 
against the effect of a highly finished group. 


The char- § 11. A drama is itself the only adequate commentary on 
ak. its persons. It makes them live for us, or it does not. If we 
submit them to ethical analysis, this may be interesting to ws, 
and instructive to those who have not seen or read the piece. 
But, for a spectator or reader of the play, the men and women 
must be those whom he finds there. When we personally know 
a character in real life, another’s estimate of it is seldom more 
than a key to his point of view—rarely a mental light which we 
feel that we can appropriate. And it may be permitted to 
say in passing that this is a reason why the reviving taste for 
good drama—a result for which, in this country, so much is due 
to Mr Irving—seems likely to aid in correcting a literary fault 
of the day which is frequently acknowledged—the tendency to 
adopt ready-made critical estimates of books which the adopter, 
at least, has not read. No one who sees a play can help forming 
some impression of Ais own about the characters. If he reports 

it honestly, that is criticism; not necessarily good, but not ae 
sham. To any one _who reads this play of a with 4 


; will probably feel that by no attempt at analysis or desl 
could he enable another to see precisely 42s Oedipus : no, tk 
the effort should bring out ‘a point or two as yet uns 
the Germans.’ The case is somewhat different, howe 
a particular reading of certain characters in a play is th 


- “persons of the drama do indeed reais and act in 
__ascribed to them. 


, a = id © 
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And certainly one of the most interesting questions in the 
Oedipus Tyrannus concerns the intellectual position of Oedipus 
and locasta towards that divine power of which the hand is laid 
so heavily upon both. Sophocles had found in human nature 
itself the sanction of ‘the unwritten laws, and the seal of faith 
in a beneficence immortal and eternal; but his personal attitude 
towards the ‘sceptical’ currents of thought in his age was never, 
so far as we can judge, that of admonitory protest or dogmatic 

reproof. It was his temperament to look around him for 
elements of conciliation, to evoke gentle and mediating influ- 
ences, rather than to make war on the forces which he regarded 
as sinister :—it might be said of him, as of a person in one of 
his own plays, ovtos ouvéxydeww adda oupdirciy Epv. But is 
there any reason to think that the Oedipus Tyrannus marks 
a moment when this mind—‘which saw life steadily, and saw 
it whole’—was partly shaken in its self-centred calm by the 
consciousness of a spiritual anarchy around it which seemed 
fraught with ultimate danger to the cohesion of society, and 
that a note of solemn warning, addressed to Athens and to 
Greece, is meant to be heard throughout the drama? Our 
answer must depend upon the sense in which we conceive 
that he places Oedipus or Iocasta at issue with religion, 


§ 12. As regards Oedipus, it might be said that, in this par- 
ticular aspect, he is a modern character, and more especially, 
perhaps, a character of the nineteenth century. The instinct of 
reverence for the gods was originally fundamental in his nature: 
it appears in the first act of his manhood—the journey to 

- Delphi. Nor did he for a moment mistrust the gods because the 
doom assigned to him was bitter. Then he achieved a great in- 
tellectual success, reached the most brilliant prosperity, and was 
ranked by his fellow-men as second to the gods alone. He is 
not spoiled by his good fortune. We find him, at the opening 

of the play, neither arrogant nor irreverent; full, rather, of 
tenderness for his people, full of reverence for the word of 


' 
> 
, 
u 


Is 
Sophocles 
reproving 
unbelief? 


Oedipus. 


Apollo. Suddenly, however, the prophet of Apollo denounces 
; aid his appeal is to the intellect. If it comes to | 


Tocasta. 


-potence of the gods; like him also, she is no longer pr 
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his mind and Heaven? Is he not Oedipus, who silenced the 
Sphinx? Yes, but presently, gradually, his own mind begins to 
argue on the other side. No one is so acute as he, and of course 
he must be the first to see any facts which tell against himself. 
And now, when he is face to face with the gods, and no prophet 
stands between, the instinct of reverence inborn in his noble 


, nature finds voice in the prayer, ‘ Forbid, forbid, ye pure and 


awful gods, that I should see that day!’ After varying hopes 
and fears, his own mind is convinced of the worst. Reason, 
which had been the arbiter of faith, now becomes the inexorable 
judge of sin, the most instant and most rigorous claimant for 
his absolute abasement before the gods. 


§ 13. Plainly, it would be a misreading to construe the fate 
of Oedipus as a dramatic nemesis of impiety; but the case of 


'Iocasta is at first sight less clear. She, at least, is one who 


openly avows scorn for oracles, and urges her lord to share it. 
It may often be noticed—where the dramatist has known how 
to draw from life—that the true key-note of a dominant mood 
is struck by a short utterance on which no special emphasis is 
thrown, just as, in life itself, the sayings most truly significant 
of character are not always long or marked. For Iocasta, such 
a key-note is given in the passage where she is telling Oedipus 


that a response from the Delphian temple had warned Laius 


that he was destined to be slain by the child whom she bore to 

him. ‘An oracle came to Laius once—/ will not sap from 

Phoebus himself, but from his ministers’ (vy. 712). Tocasta . 
thoroughly believes in the power of the gods to effect their, a 
will (724),—to punish or to save (921). But she does not 
lieve that any mortal—be he priest or prophet—is permitte 
them to read the future. Had not the Delphian priests ¢ 
her to sacrifice her first-born child,—and this, without 
the life of her husband, Laius? The iron which years 
entered into the soul of the wife and mother has wr 
her a result similar to that which pride of intellect has 
in Oedipus. Like Oedipus, she still believes in the w 


accept any mortal interpreter of their decrees. Thus ar 
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two foremost persons of this tragedy separated from the offices 
of human intercession, and directly confronted in spirit—one by 
his self-reliance, the other by her remembered anguish—with 
the inscrutable powers which control their fate. It is as a study 
of the human heart, true for every age, not as a protest against 
tendencies of the poet’s own, that the Oedipus Tyrannus illustrates 
the relation of faith to reason, 


§ 14. The central figure of the drama is brought into clearer Teiresias. 
relief by the characters of Teiresias and Creon. Teiresias exists ae 
only for the god whom he serves. Through him Apollo speaks. 
As opposed to Oedipus, he zs the divine knowledge of Apollo, 
opposed to human ignorance and blindness. While ‘the servant 
of Loxias’ thus stands above the king of Thebes, Creon stands 
below him, on the humbler but safer ground of ordinary 
humanity. Creon is shrewd, cautious, practical, not sentimental 
or demonstrative, yet of a fervid self-respect, and with a strong | 
and manly kindliness which comes out in the hour of need*. It 
might be said that the Creon of the Oedipus Tyrannus embodies 
a good type of Scottish character, as the Creon of the Antigone 
—an earlier sketch—is rather of the Prussian type, as it is © 
popularly idealised by some of its neighbours. Teiresias is the 
gauge of human insight matched against divine; Creon, of 
fortune’s heights and depths, compared with the less brilliant 
but more stable lot of commoner men. ‘Crave not to be master 

. in all things; for the mastery which thou didst win hath not 
followed thee through life’—are his words to Oedipus at the 
end; and his own position at the moment exemplifies the 
sense in which ‘the god ever gives the mastery to the middle 

“state”? 


§ 15. There is no external evidence for the time at which ete 
the Oedipus Tyrannus was first acted. Internal evidence warrants ne 


to con- 

temporary 
2, events. 
1 Lest it should be thought that in the note on p. 77 the harsher aspect 


vy. 512—862, and deals with Creon only as he appears there. The scene which — 
ms at v. 1422—and more especially vv. 1476 f—must of course be taken into 


A 
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the belief that it was composed after the Aztigone, and before 
the Oedipus Coloneus. The probable limits thus indicated might 
be roughly given as about 439—412 B.c. More than this we 
. cannot say. Modern ingenuity has recognised Pericles in 
Oedipus,—the stain of Alcmaeonid lineage in his guilt as the 
slayer of Laius,—the ‘Dorian war, and a pestilence therewith’ 
in the afflictions of Thebes. This allegorical hypothesis need 
not detain us. But it may be well briefly to remark the differ- 
ence, for drama, between association of ideas and direct allusion. 
If Sophocles had set himself to describe the plague at Athens as 
he had known it, it might have been held that, in an artistic 


a sense, his fault was graver than that of Phrynichus, when, by 
his representing the capture of Miletus, he ‘reminded the Athenians 

of their own misfortunes.’ If, however, writing at a time sub- 
> sequent to the pestilence which he had survived, he wished’ to 


give an ideal picture of a plague-stricken town, it would have 
been natural and fitting that he should borrow some touches 
from his own experience. But the sketch in the play is far too 
slight to warrant us in saying that he even did this; perhaps 
the reference to the victims of pestilence tainting the air (@avat- 
apopa Vv. 180) is the only trait that might suggest it. Thucydides 
(II. 50), in describing the plague of 430 B.C., notices the number 
of the unburied dead. The remarks just made apply equally to 
the supposed allusion in vv. 883 ff. to the mutilation of the i 
Hermae (see the note on 886). 
Alleged A tradition, dating at least from the 2nd century Bt, . 
neice affirmed that, when Sophocles produced the Oedipus T- yrannus, 
| he was defeated for the first prize by Philocles—a poet of 
whose work we know nothing. Philocles was a nephe 


; e 


Aeschylus, and, as Aristeides observes’, achieved an honour w 


1 The words in the prose dréfeors (given on p. 4) are simply, trrnd 
Pirokréous, Ws pyot Acxalapxos. The Dicaearchus who wrote Umrobéces Ta 
kal DopoxAgovs uvPwy has been generally identified with Dicaearchus of M 

- ae a pupil of Aristotle and a friend of Theophrastus. We n 

is ‘floruit,’ then, somewhere about 310 B.C.; there are indications that he su 
; ai B.c. If, on the other hand, the ae ae were ascribed to the 
a Dicaearchus of Lacedaemon, a pupil of Aristarchus, this would bring us 
140 B.C, ‘ 
2 11. 256. 
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had been denied to his uncle. The surprise which has been 
expressed by some modern writers appears unnecessary ; the 
composition of Philocles was probably good, and it has never 
been held that the judges of such prizes were infallible. 

§ 16. The name of an actor, once famous in the chief part of ne actor 
this play, is of interest also on more general grounds. Polus, a one 
native of Aegina, is said to have been the pupil of another tragic 

actor, Archias of Thurii?. He flourished, then, in the middle or 

latter part of the 4th century B.C—only some 50 or 60 years 
after the death of Sophocles. Physically well-gifted, and of ver- 
satile grace, he was equally successful as Oedipus the King, and 
in the very different but not less difficult part of Oedipus at Co- 
lonus*. Like the poet whose masterpieces he interpreted, he 
enjoyed a vigorous old age; and it is recorded that, at seventy, 
he acted ‘eight tragedies in four days’. In the Electra of 
Sophocles, an urn, supposed to contain the ashes of Orestes, is 
placed in the hands of his sister, who makes a lament over it. 
Polus once acted Electra not long after the death of his son. 
An urn, containing the youth’s ashes, was brought from the 
tomb ; the actor received it, and, on the scene, suffered a natural 

grief to have vehement course *. 


1 Plut. Dem. 28 rodrov 6é [Archias] Oovpiov dyTa Tw yéver Adyos exer Tparywoias 
broxplvecOal more, kal Tov Alyiyyryny Iwdov, tov brepBardvTa TH TéxVY 
) mavtas, exelvov yevéoOar wabyrivy icropotow.—Schaefer (Dem. wu. s. Zeit, 1. 219 f.) 
c and A. Miiller (Gr. Bihnenalterthiimer, p. 186, n. 3) distinguish this Polus from 
an elder, whom they place in the time of Socrates. They seem mistaken. In Plut. 
mept pidlas, fr. 16 (p. 833 ed. Wyttenbach), Socrates is quoted, and then Polus is 
__ mentioned; but not as contemporary with Socrates. As to Lucian calling Polus 
6 Zouwvieds, see below, note 4. 

2 Stobaeus Vorz/, p. 522 (XCVII. 28), in an extract from the mporperrixal 
opidtae of Arrian: 7) ovx dpds dre od eddwvorepoy ovde jdvovy 6 IlGNos Tov Tépavvoy 
Oldtaroda barexplvero 7 Tov emi Kodtwyg adjrnv kal mrwxov; (ovdé qdrov is Gaisford’s 
emendation of ovdév dv’ dv.) 
 § Plut. Mor. 785 c Uadov 5¢ rév rpaywddv "Hparoobévns Kal Pihdxopos toropodaw 

- €BdopnKovra. ern yeyevnwevor dxTd Tpaywolas év rérrapow juépacs SaywvleacOat puKpov 
i posOev THs TedeUTHS. 
4 Aulus Gellius 7. 5 Histrio in terra Graecia fuit fama celebri qui gestus et 
s claritudine ceteris antestabat....Polus lugubri habitu Electrae indutus ossa 
e€ urnam a sepulcro tulit filii, et quasi Orestis amplexus opplevit omnia non 
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Signific- Little as such an incident may accord with modern feeling or 
ance of taste, it is at least of very clear significance in relation to the 
the story. g 


tone of the Attic stage as it existed for a generation whose 
grandfathers were contemporary with Sophocles. Whether the 
story was true or not, it must have been conceived as possible. 
And, this being so, nothing could better show the error of sup- 
posing that the old Greek acting of tragedy was statuesque in 
a cold or rigid sense,—in a sense excluding declamation and 
movement suitable to the passions which the words expressed. 
Play of feature, indeed, was excluded by the use of masks; but 
this very fact would have increased the need for appropriate 
gesture. The simple grouping—as recent revivals have helped 
us to feel—must have constantly had a plastic beauty rarely 
seen on our more crowded stage’; but it is inconceivable, and 
the story just noticed affords some direct ground for denying, 
that this result was obtained at any sacrifice of life and truth in 
the portrayal of emotion. Demosthenes tells us that some of 
the inferior tragedians of his time were called ‘ranters’. It 
might be said, of course, that this indicates a popular preference 
for an undemonstrative style. But it might with more force be 
replied that ‘ranting’ is not a fault which a coldly ‘statuesque’ 
tradition would have generated. 

on and off the stage) 769 6€ wépas Exovros Tod Spdwaros, amodvcdmevos Exagros abray 
Thy xXpvodmacrov éxelyny obra Kal Td mpoowrelov amobéuevos Kal KaraBas dd 


Tav euBardy mévns Kal Tamewds mepépxerat, ovdKer’? “Ayaueuvwv 6 "ATpéws at s 
Kpéwv 6 Mevouxéws, adda Ild\os Xapixddovs Sovyreds 6v ona ORaRga SS 


: Ddrupos Oeoyelrovos Mapaédvios. [‘Polus, son of Charicles, of Sunium,? is n 
F inconsistent with roy Alywrnv in Plut. Dem. 28, for the great actor may | 


been a native of eae who was afterwards enrolled in the Attic dena of vas 


ee &xacros alrav 7 ee  avrds ean ew, wo dé Iwros 7? 
dr ofemevor 7 Ta Mpoowrrela, ylyvovrat, 


6 both often acted the Antigone of Sophocles (or. 19. § 246): Satyrus is the c 
< mentioned by the same orators (Aeschin. 2. § 156, Dem. or. 19. § 193 
_ see how, in later Greek literature, Polus had become one of a small group 
typical of the best histrionic art of the classical age. 
1 On the sense in which a ‘plastic’ character is common to Greek | 
Tragedy, and Oratory, cp. my détic Orators, vol. 1. pp. xcviii—ciii.. 
2 Dem. or. 18. § 262 micducas adrov Tots Bapvorédvors érikadoupevors 
omoKpirais, Dewy kal Dwxpdrer, érpiraywvicrecs. 
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§ 17. The story of Oedipus was one of a few subjects which Other 
the Greek dramatists never tired of handling. Some eight or B85 
nine tragedies, entitled Oedipus, are known by the names of subject. 
their authors, and by nothing else’. Plato, the poet of the Old 
Comedy, wrote a Laius, which was perhaps a parody of the 
Aeschylean play; and the Middle Comedy was indebted to 
Eubulus for an Oedipus from which a few verses are left—a 
travesty of the curse pronounced upon the unknown criminal’. 
Julius Caesar, like the younger Pitt, was a precocious dramatist, 
and Oedipus was his theme*. The self-blinded Oedipus was a 
part which Nero loved to act*, and the last public recitation 
which he ever gave, we are told, was in this character. The 
Greek verse at which he stopped is on record: whose it was, we 
know not®. Of all the Greek versions, not one remains by which 
to gauge the excellence of Sophocles. But the literatures of 
other languages make some amends. 

Nothing can better illustrate the distinctive qualities of the 
Sophoclean Oedipus than to compare it with the treatment of 
the same theme by Seneca, Corneille, Dryden and Voltaire. So 
far as the last three are concerned, the comparison has a larger 


1 An Oldtarovs by the Carcinus whom Aristophanes ridicules is quoted by Arist. 
Rhet. 5. 16. 11. Xenocles is said to have been victorious, with a series of plays 
including an Oldtovs, against Euripides, one of whose pieces on that occasion was 
the 7voades, probably in 415 B.c. An Oldlrovs is also ascribed to Achaeus (Nauck 
Trag. fr. p. 584), Theodectes (p. 623), and, more doubtfully, to Diogenes of Sinope 
{p. 627); also by Suidas to Philocles, and to each of two poets named Nicomachus 
{one of Athens, the other of the Troad). 

2 Meineke Com. Frag. pp. 231 (Plato), Eubulus (451). Of the latter’s five 
verses, the last three are—doris 5’ éml Setrvov 7 pidov rw’ 7 voy | kadéoas erevra 
cupBoras érpdtaro, | puyds yévorro pmdév olkobev AaBdy. It seems quite possible, 
as has been suggested, that Eubulus was parodying verses from the Oedipus of 
Euripides. 

3 Sueton. Zz/. Caes. 56 Feruntur et a puero et ab adulescentulo quaedam scripta, 
ut laudes Herculis, tragoedia Oedipus. 

4 Sueton. Vero 21 Tragoedias quoque cantavit personatus. Inter cetera cantavit 
teres parturientem, Orestem matricidam, Oedipodem excaecatum, Herculem 


é 
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i " B. 6 Observatum etiam fuerat novissimam fabulam cantasse eum Nene 
publice Ocdi, ipum exsulem, atque in hoc desisse versu, olkrpws Oavely pw? dvurye 
obryyapos rarhp. Dio Cassius (63. 28) also quotes the verse as one on which Nero’s 
i mind dwelt: 7d &ros ékeivo cuvexas évevdet. 
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value. The differences between the spirit of the best Greek 
Tragedy and that of modern drama are not easily expressed in 
formulas, but can be made clearer by a particular example. 
Perhaps the literature of drama hardly affords any example so 
apposite for this purpose as the story of Oedipus. 

§ 18. Seneca has followed, and sometimes paraphrased, 
Sophocles with sufficient fidelity to heighten the contrast be- 
tween the original and the rhetorical transcript. For the com- 
parative student of drama, however, the Roman piece is by no 
means devoid of instruction or of interest. Seneca’s plot diverges 
from that of Sophocles in three main points. (i) Teiresias does 
not intuitively know the murderer of Laius. When his aid is 
invoked by Oedipus, he has recourse to the arts of divination. 
Manto, the daughter of the blind seer, reports the signs to 
him, and he declares that neither voice of birds nor inspection of 
victims can reveal the name. Laius himself must be called up 
from the shades. In a grove near Thebes, Teiresias performs 
the awful rites which evoke the dead; the ghastly shape of 
Laius rises— 


Stetit per artus sanguine effuso horridus— 


and denounces his son. This scene is related to Oedipus by 
Creon in a long and highly-wrought speech (530—658). Here, 
as in the earlier scene with Manto (303—402), copious use is 
made of detail from Roman augural lore, as well as of the 
Nekyia in the eleventh book of the Odyssey—suggesting a 
contrast with the lightness of touch which marks that passage of 
the Sophoclean Azztzgone (998—1011) where Teiresias describes 
the failure of his appeal to augury. There, the technical signs 
are briefly but vividly indicated; in Seneca, the erudition is 
heavy and obtrusive. 

(ii) After the discovery of the parricide and the incest, and 
when Oedipus has now blinded himself, Iocasta meets and thus 
accosts him :— 


Quid te vocem? 
Natumne? dubitas? natus es, natum pudet. 
Invite, loquere, nate: quo avertis caput 
Vacuosque vultus? 
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Oed. Quis frui et tenebris vetat ? 
Quis reddit oculos? matris, heu, matris sonus. 
~Perdidimus operam, Congredi fas amplius 
Haud est. Nefandos dividat vastum mare... 


Iocasta presently kills herself on the stage. Here, at least, 
Seneca has the advantage of Euripides, whose Iocasta speaks 
the prologue of the Poenzssae, and coldly recites the horrors of 
her past life——adding that Oedipus has been imprisoned by his 
sons, ‘in order that his fate might be forgotten—for it needs 
much art to hide it’’. The Iocasta of Sophocles rushes from the 
scene, not to re-appear, at the moment when she finds Oedipus 
resolved to unbare that truth of which she herself is already cer- 
tain, and leaves the terrible cry thrilling in our ears— 

iov, ov, SvaTnve’ TodTO yap @ éxyw 

povov mpocettrety, AXXO © ovtro8 Varepov. 

In the truth and power of this touch, Sophocles is alone. 
Neither Seneca, nor any later dramatist, has managed this 
situation so as to express with a similar union of delicacy and 
strength the desperate anguish of a woman whom fate has 
condemned to unconscious crime. 

(iii) Seneca had no ‘Oedipus at Colonus’ in view. He was 

_ free to disregard that part of the legend according to which 
’ Oedipus was expelled from Thebes by Eteocles and Polyneices, 
and can therefore close his play by making Oedipus go forth 
into voluntary exile :— 

"4 Mortifera mecum vitia terrarum extraho. 

Violenta fata et horridus morbi tremor 

Maciesque et atra pestis et tabidus dolor 

Mecum ite, mecum: ducibus his uti libet. 


§ 19. Thecloseness with which Seneca has studied Sophocles se 
_can be judged from several passages*, It is instructive to notice Souheaiee 


that, while Seneca has invented rhetorical ornament (as in the 


«1 Eur. Phoen. 64’ duvipov rixn | yévorro, roddcv Seomevn copurudrwr. 
2 Such are, the scene in which Oedipus upbraids Creon (Sen. 678—708, cp. Soph. - 
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opening dialogue, 1—105, and the Nekyia, 530—568), he has not 

known how to vary the natural development of the action. He has 

compressed the incidents of Sophocles into the smallest compass; 

and hence, notwithstanding the rhetorical episodes, the whole 

play consists only of 1060 lines, and would not have occupied 

more than an hour and a half in representation. Seneca is 

thus a negative witness to the mastery shown by the artist who 

could construct such a drama as the Oedipus Tyrannus with 

such materials. The modern dramatists, as we shall see, teach 

the same lesson in a more positive form. Walter Scott’s estimate 

of Seneca’s Oedipus needs modification, but is justin the main. 

_ ‘Though devoid of fancy and of genius,’ he says, it ‘displays the 

masculine eloquence and high moral sentiment of its author; 

and if it does not interest us in the scene of fiction, it often 

compels us to turn our thoughts inward, and to study our own 

hearts.’ Seneca’s fault, however, so far as the plot is concerned, 

seems less that he fails to interest, than that, by introducing the 

necromantic machinery, and by obliterating the finer moral traits 

of his Greek original, he has rendered the interest rather ‘ sensa- 
| tional’ than properly dramatic’. 

The § 20. The Oedipe of Corneille was produced at Paris in 1657, 

‘aad After an interval which followed the unfavourable reception of his 

Pertharite in 1653, it was with the Oedipe that Corneille returned 

to the theatre, at the instance of his patron, Nicolas Fouquet, to 

whom it is dedicated. It is immaterial for our purpose that this 

play is far from exhibiting Corneille at his best; nor need we 

here inquire what precise rank is to be assigned to it among his 

less successful works. For the student of Sophocles, it has the 

permanent interest of showing how the subject of the Oedipus 

- Tyrannus was adapted to the modern stage by a typical artist of 

the French classical school. The severely simple theme of Sopho- — 

| cles, with its natural elements of pity and terror, is found too 

meagre by the modern dramatist. He cannot trust to that 


1 A small trait may be noticed as amusingly characteristic of the Roman poet of 
the Empire. The Laius of Sophocles goes to Delphi farés—with only four at- 
tendants (752). Seneca makes Laius se¢ ou¢ with the proper retinue of a king; put 
most of them lose their way. lures fefellit error ancipitis viae: Paucos 
curribus tunxit labor. 
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alone ; he feels that he needs some further source of variety and 
relief. To supply this, he interweaves an underplot of secondary 
persons—‘ the happy episode of the loves of Theseus and Dirce.’ 
Theseus is the king of Athens; Dirce is a daughter of the 
deceased Laius. 

The drama opens with a love-scene, in which Theseus is 
urging Dirce not to banish him from her presence at 


2 Thebes :— 


N’écoutez plus, madame, une pitié cruelle, 
Qui d’un fidéle amant vous feroit un rebelle... 


To the end, the fortunes of this pair divide our attention 
with those of Oedipus and Iocasta. Corneille does not bring 
Teiresias on the scene; but Nérine, ‘lady of honour to Iocasta,’ 
relates how the seer has called forth the shade of Laitus. The 
ghost does not (as with Seneca) denounce Oedipus, but declares 
that the woes of Thebes shall cease only ‘when the blood of 
Laius shall have done its duty.’ The discovery is brought about 
nearly as in. Sophocles, though the management of the process is 
inferior in a marked degree. The herdsman of Latus—whom 
Corneille, like Dryden and Voltaire, names Phorbas, after 
Seneca’s example—kills himself on the stage ; Iocasta, snatching 
the poniard from him, plunges it in her own breast. Oedipus 
blinds himself. No sooner have the gory drops flowed from his 
eyes, than the pest which is ravaging Thebes ceases: the mes- 
sage of the spirit is fulfilled :—‘the blood of Laius has done its 
duty.’ Theseus and Dircé, we understand, are made happy. 
The chief character, as drawn by Corneille, shows how an 
artificial stoicism can destroy tragic pathos. The Oedipus of 
Corneille is an idealised French king of the seventeenth century 
one of those monarchs concerning whom Dircé says, 


Le peuple est trop heureux quand il meurt pour ses rois; 


ethought had saved him from perishing in infancy :— 


Voyez ot m’a plongé votre fausse prudence. 


cé admires his impassive fortitude :— 


The 
Oedipus of 
Dryden. 
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La surprenante horreur de cet accablement 
Ne cofite 4 sa grande 4me aucun égarement. 


Contrast with this the life-like and terrible power of the 
delineation in Sophocles, from the moment when the cry 
of despair bursts from the lips of Oedipus (1182), to the 
end. 


§ 21. Twenty-two years after Corneille, Dryden essayed the 
same theme. His view was that his French predecessor had 
failed through not rendering the character of Oedipus more 
noble and attractive. On the other hand, he follows Corneille 
in the essential point of introducing an underpiot. Dryden’s 
Eurydicé answers to Corneille’s Dircé, being, like her, the 
daughter of Laius. Corneille’s Theseus is replaced by Adrastus, 
king of Argos,—a personage less likely, in Dryden’s opinion, to 
eclipse Oedipus. When the play opens, Oedipus is absent from 
Thebes, and engaged in war with Argos. Meanwhile plots are 
being laid against his throne by Creon—a hunch-backed villain 
who makes love to Eurydicé, and is rejected by her much as 
Shakspeare’s Richard, Duke of Gloster—who has obviously 
suggested some traits—is repulsed by the Lady Ann. Pre- 
sently Oedipus returns, bringing the captive Adrastus, whom 
he chivalrously sets free to woo Eurydice. From this point, the 
piece follows the general lines of Sophocles, so far as the dis- 
covery is concerned. Oedipus is denounced, however, not by 
Teiresias, but, as in Seneca, by the ghost,—which Dryden, unlike 
Seneca, brings on the stage. 

It is singular that Dryden should have committed the same 
mistake which he perceived so clearly in Corneille. Eurydicé 
and Adrastus are less tiresome than Dircé and Theseus, but 
their effect is the same. The underplot spoils the main plot. 
The tragic climax is the death of Eurydice, who is stabbed by 
Creon. Creon and Adrastus next kill each other; then locasta 
slays herself and her children; and finally Oedipus throws him- — 
self from an upper window of the palace. ‘Sophocles, says — 
Dryden, ‘is admirable everywhere; and therefore we have fol-— 
lowed him as close as we possibly could.’ In a limited verbal 
sense, this is true. There are several scenes, or parts of scenes, in - 
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which Dryden has almost transcribed Sophocles’. But the dif- 
ference of general result is complete. The Oedipus of Sophocles 
does perfectly that which Tragedy, according to Aristotle, ought 
to do. It effects, by pity and terror, the ‘purgation’ of such 
feelings; that is, it separates them from the alloy of mean acci- 
dent, and exercises them, in their pure essence, on great objects 
—here, on the primary instincts of natural affection. In relation 
to pity and terror, Tragedy should be as the purgatorial fire,— 


exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
Aetherium sensum atque aurai simplicis ignem. 


Now, Dryden’s play first divides our sympathy between 
the fate of Eurydice and that of Oedipus; next, it involves it 
with feelings of a different order,—loathing for the villainy of 
Creon, and disgust at the wholesale butchery of the end. In- 
stead of ‘purging’ pity and terror, it stupefies them; and the 
contrast is the more instructive because the textual debt of 
Dryden to Sophocles has been so large. 

It is right to add that, while the best parts of the play—the 
first and third acts—are wholly Dryden’s, in the rest he was 
assisted by an inferior hand*. And, among the places where 
Dryden's genius flashes through, it is interesting to remark one 
in which he has invented a really Greek touch,—not in the 
manner of Sophocles, certainly, yet such as might occur in 
Euripides. Oedipus is pronouncing the curse on the unknown 
murderer :— 


But for the murderer’s self, unfound by man, 

Find him, ye powers celestial and infernal! 

And the same fate, or worse than Laius met, 

Let be his lot: his children be accurst ; 

His wife and kindred, all of his, be cursed! 
Both Priests. Confirm it, heaven! 


1 As in the scene with the suppliants (Act 1. Sc. i.); that between Oedipus and 
Iocasta (Act II. Sc. i.); and that between Oedipus and Aegeon (the messenger from 
Corinth, Act Iv. Sc. i.). 

2 «What Sophocles could undertake alone, Our poets found a work for more than 
one’ (Epilogue). Lee must be held accountable for the worst rant of Acts Iv. and. 
v.; but we are not concerned here with the details of execution, either in its merits or 

in its defects. 


The 
Ocdipe of 
Voltaire. 
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Enter Jocasta, attended by Women. 


Joc. At your devotions? Heaven succeed your wishes ; 
And bring the effect of these your pious prayers 
On you, and me, and all. 
Pr. Avert this omen, heaven ! 
Oedip. O fatal sound! unfortunate Jocasta ! 
What hast thou said? an ill hour hast thou chosen 
For these foreboding words! why, we were cursing! 
Joc. Then may that curse fall only where you laid it. 
Oedip. Speak no more! 
For all thou say’st is ominous: we were cursing ; 
And that dire imprecation hast thou fasten’d 
On Thebes, and thee, and me, and all of us. 


§ 22. More than either Dryden or Corneille, Voltaire has 
treated this subject in the spirit of the antique. His Oedipe was 
composed when he was only nineteen. It was produced in 1718 
(when he was twenty-four), and played forty-six times consecu- 
tively—a proof, for those days, of marked success. In 1729, the © 
piece having kept its place on the stage meanwhile, a new 
edition was published. It is not merely a remarkable work for 
so young a man; its intrinsic merit, notwithstanding obvious 
defects, is, I venture to think, much greater than has usually | 
been recognised. The distinctive ‘note’ of the modern reas 


to find Oedipus reigning in the seat of Latus. 

are vexed by pestilence, and are fain to find a victim : 

angry god; Philoctetes was known to have been the fe 
the late king, and is now accused of his murder, Iocast 
been betrothed to Philoctetes in youth, and loves him stil 


patra At this moment, the seer Teiresias dencincall 
as the criminal. Philoctetes generously protests his beli 
a innocence ; and from this point (the end of the th 
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Thenceforth, the plot is mainly that of Sophocles. The first 
scene of the fourth Act, in which Iocasta and Oedipus inform 
each other of the past, is modelled on Oed. Tyr. 698—862, with 
some characteristic differences. Thus, in Sophocles, the first 
doubt of Oedipus as to his parentage springs from a taunt 
uttered at a feast (779). Here is Voltaire’s substitute for that 
incident (the scene, of course, being Corinth) :— 


Un jour, ce jour affreux, présent 4 ma pensée, 
Jette encor la terreur dans mon Ame glacée; 
Pour la premiétre fois, par un don solennel, 
Mes mains, jeunes encore, enrichissaient J’autel : 
Du temple tout-a-coup les combles s’entr’ouvrirent 3 
De traits affreux de sang les marbres se couvrirent; 
De Vautel, ébranlé par de longs tremblemens, 
Une invisible main repoussait mes présens ; 
Et les vents, au milieu de la foudre éclatante, 
Portérent jusqu’&é moi cette voix effrayante : 

“Ne viens plus des lieux saints souiller la pureté; 

“Du nombre des vivans les dieux t’ont rejeté ; 

“Tls ne regoivent point tes offrandes impies ; 

“Va porter tes présens aux autels des Furies; 

“Conjure leurs serpens préts a te déchirer ; 

“Va, ce sont la les dieux que tu dois implorer.” 


This is powerful in its way. But where Voltaire has introduced 

a prodigy—the supernatural voice heard amid lightnings— 
Sophocles was content to draw from common life, and to mark 
how a random word could sink into the mind with an effect 
-as terrible as that of any portent. Voltaire has managed the 
final situation on Corneille’s plan, but with infinitely better 
effect. The High Priest announces that Oedipus has blinded 
himself, thereby appeasing the gods; and the play closes with 
the death of Iocasta: 


IOCASTE. 


O mon fils! hélas! dirai-je mon époux? 
, - O des noms les plus chers assemblage effroyable! 
Il est donc mort? 
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Le GRAND PRETRE. 


Il vit, et le sort qui laccable 
Des morts et des vivans semble le séparer' ; 
Il s’est privé du jour avant que d’expirer. 
Je Vai vu dans ses yeux enfoncer cette épée, 
Qui du sang de son pére avait été trempée ; 
Il a rempli son sort, et ce moment fatal 
Du salut des Thébains est le premier signal. 
Tel est Vordre du ciel, dont la fureur se lasse; 
Comme il veut, aux mortels il fait justice ou grace; 
Ses traits sont épuisés sur ce malheureux a 
Vivez, il vous pardonne. 

IOCASTE. 
Et moi je me punis. (Ze se frappe.) 

Par un pouvoir affreux réservée 4 l’inceste, 
La mort est le seul bien, le seul dieu qui me reste. Fi 
Laius, regois mon sang, je te suis chez les morts: 
Jai vécu vertueuse, et je meurs sans remords. 


LE CHOEUR. 
. O malheureuse reine! 6 destin que j’abhorre! 


IOCASTE. 


Ne plaignez que mon fils, puisqu’il respire encore. 
e Prétres, et vous Thébains qui fiites mes sujets, 
Honorez mon biicher, et songez 4 jamais 
Qu’au milieu des horreurs du destin qui m’opprime 
J’ai fait rougir les dieux qui m’ont forcée au crime, 


Voltaire’s § 23. Voltaire was conscious of the objections to f 

ce episode of Philoctetes; no one, indeed, could have crit icise 
with more wit or force. ‘Philoctetes seems to ha 
Thebes only for the purpose of being accused’: not 
said of him after the third Act, and the catastrophe is ; 


1 Voltaire borrowed this verse from Corneille,—‘parce qu’ayant 
méme chose a dire,...il m’était impossible de l’exprimer mieux’; and 
_ himself translating Seneca’s ‘nec vivis mixtus, nec sepultis.’ Voltai 
oe ~ unconscious that the ground which he assigns here was exactly that 
‘repetition « of passages in the Greek orators was defended—viz. that - 
i mat meprylywerat, dis 58 otk évdéxerat (Theon, his babi ig 

. rs, Vol. I. p. Ixxii). ; 
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independent of him. In a letter to the Jesuit Porée, with whom 
he had read the classics, Voltaire apologises for Philoctetes by 
saying that the Parisian actors would not hear of an Oedipus 
with no love in it; ‘I spoiled my piece,’ he says, ‘to please 
them.’ 

But it is certain, from what he says more than once else- 
where, that he regarded some underplot as a necessity. His 
‘remarks on this point are worth noting, because they touch an 
essential difference between the old Greek view of drama and 
that which has prevailed on our stage. ‘The subject (Oedipus) 
did not, in itself, furnish me with matter for the first three Acts; 
indeed, it scarcely gave me enough for the last two. Those who 
know the theatre—that is, who are as much alive to the difficulties 
as to the defects of composition—will agree with what I say,’ 
‘In strictness, the play of Ocdipus ought to end with the first 
Act’ Oedipus is one of those ancient subjects ‘which afford 
only one scene each, or two at most—not an entire tragedy.’ 
In short, to demand a modern drama on the simple story of 
Oedipus was like setting one to make bricks without straw. 
Corneille found himself constrained to add the episode of 
Theseus and Dircé; Dryden introduced Adrastus and Eurydicé’. 


2 ©All we could gather out of Corneille,’ says Dryden, ‘was that an episode must 
be, but not his way.’ Dryden seems to have felt, however, that it was demanded 
rather by convention than by artistic necessity. The following passage is interest- 
ing as an indication that his instinct was better than his practice:—‘The Athenian 
theatre (whether more perfect than ours, is not now disputed), had a perfection 
differing from ours. You see there in every act a single scene, (or two at most), 
which manage the business of the play; and after that succeeds the chorus, which 
commonly takes up more time in singing, than there has been employed in speaking. 
The principal person appears almost constantly through the play; but the inferior 
parts seldom above once in the whole tragedy. The conduct of our stage is much 
) more difficult, where we are obliged never to lose any considerable character, which 
we have once presented.’ [Voltaire’s Philoctetes broke this rule.] ‘Custom likewise 
has obtained, that we must form an underplot of second persons, which must be 
depending on the first; and their bye-walks must be like those in a labyrinth, which 
all of them lead into the great parterre; or like so many several lodging chambers, 
which have their outlets into the same gallery. Perhaps, after all, if we could think 
o, the ancient method, as it is the easiest, is also the most natural and the best. For 
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Essential § 24. Now, why could Sophocles dispense with any such ad- 
paeent dition, and yet produce a drama incomparably more powerful ? 


Sophocles The masterly art of Sophocles in the structure and development 

and the : é 

moderns. Of the plot has already been examined, and is properly the first 
attribute of his work which claims attention. But this is not the 
only, or the principal, source to which the Oedipus Tyrannus 
owes its greatness; the deeper cause is, that Sophocles, in the 
spirit of Greek Tragedy, has known how to make the story of 
Oedipus an ideal study of character and passion. Corneille, 
Dryden, Voltaire—each in his own way—were thinking, ‘How 
am I to keep the audience amused? Will they not find this 
horrible story of Oedipus rather too painful and monotonous? — 
Will they not desire something lighter and pleasanter—some 
love-making, for instance, or some intrigue?’ ‘What an insipid 
part would Iocasta have played,’ exclaims Voltaire, ‘had she not 
retained at least the memory of a lawful attachment, and trembled 
for the existence of a man whom she had once loved!’ There is 
the secret frankly told. 

Sophocles, on the other hand, concentrates the attention of the _ 
audience on the destiny of Oedipus and Iocasta. The spectators 
are enchained by the feelings which this destiny moves at each 
step in its course. They are made to see into the depths of two a 
human souls. It is no more possible for them to crave al ; 


if we were watching, without the power of arresting, 
was moving blindfold towards a precipice. The intense 
which Sophocles holds us is continuous and intense ; but it is 


As 


“ 
; 
: 


which must be counted among the permanent conditio: 
, since the best of mankind can never be sure of escapi 

_ When the worst has befallen, t#ex Sophocles kno 
relieve the strain; but it is a relief of another order 
which Corneille affords by the prospect of Theseus b 
_ happy with Dircé. It is drawn from the natural sourc 


_ tragedy itself; the blind king hears the voices of his chile 
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$25. A comparison may fitly close with a glance at two References 
points in which the modern dramas illustrate Sophocles, and phic i 
which have more than the meaning of details. - Dryden has istinct. 
represented Oedipus and Iocasta as haunted, from the first, by 
a mysterious instinct of their true relationship. Thus she says 
to him :— 

When you chid, methought 

A mother’s love start’ up in your defence, 
And bade me not be angry. Be not you; 
For I love Laius still, as wives should love, 
But you more tenderly, as part of me’. 


Voltaire has the same thought (Act II. Sc. ii.), where Iocasta 
is speaking of her marriage with Oedipus : 


je sentis dans mon 4me étonnée 
Des transports inconnus que je ne concus pas: 
Avec horreur enfin je me vis dans ses bras. 


; There is a similar touch in Corneille. Oedipus is watching 
4 Dirce—whom he believes to be his step-daughter, but who is in 
fact his sister—with her lover Theseus (Act II. Sc. iv.) : 


_ Je ne sais quelle horreur me trouble a leur aspect ; 
Ma raison la repousse, et ne m’en peut défendre. 


Such blind warnings of nature are indeed fitted to make the 
spectator shudder ; but they increase the difficulty of explaining — 
why the truth was not divined sooner; and they also tend to 
sen the shock of the discovery. In cae words, they may be 
) ],—they may be even, in the abstract, tragic,—but they 
ee for this situation, dramatic; and it is due to the art of 


matists has been able to avoid leaving a certain element of im- Pyo?able_ 


sence of such an element, not in the plot itself, but in the bean 
’ moderns. 


s] 
a 


farted,’ as again in this scene: ‘Nature herself start back when thou wert | 


¢. i.: cp. what Oedipus says in Act 1. Sc. i. 
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supposed antecedents. It consists in the presumed ignorance of 
Oedipus and Iocasta regarding facts with which they ought to 
have been familiar. Sophocles tacitly accepts this condition, 
and, by doing so, minimizes its prominence; so much so, that it 
may be doubted whether many readers or spectators of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus would think of it, if their attention had not 
been drawn to it previously. Seneca has not attempted to im- 
prove on that example. But the moderns have sought various 
ways of evading a critical censure which they foresaw; and it is 
instructive to consider the result. The Oedipus of Corneille 
knows that Laius was said to have been killed by robbers; he 
also knows the place and the date. Further, he distinctly re- 
members that, at the same place and at the same date, he himself 
had slain three wayfarers. Strange to say, however, it never 
occurs to him that these wayfarers could possibly have been 
Laius and his attendants. He mildly suggests to locasta that 
they may have been the robbers (Act 1. Sc. i.); though, as appears 
from the circumstances which he himself afterwards relates 
(Act Iv. Sc. iv.), he had not the slightest ground for such a sup- 
position. This device cannot be deemed an improvement on 
Sophocles. Dryden’s expedient is simpler :— 
Tell me, Thebans, 

How Laius fell; for a confused report 

Pass'd through my ears, when first I took the crown; 

But full of hurry, like a morning dream, 

It vanish'd in the business of the day. 


That only serves to show us that the dramatist has an uneasy 
conscience. Voltaire’s method is subtler. Oedipus thus excuses 
himself for having to eae locasta concerning the death 
of Laius :-— 

Madame, jusqu’ici, respectant vos douleurs, 

Je n'ai point rappelé le sujet de vos pleurs; 

Et de vos seuls périls chaque jour alarmée 

Mon 4me a d’autres soins semblait étre fermée. 


But, as the author admits, the king ought not to have been — 
so long deterred, by the fear of displeasing his wife, from inform-_ 
ing himself as to the death of his predecessor : ‘this is to have 
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too much discretion and too little curiosity.’ Sophocles, accord- 
ing to Voltaire, ought to have suggested some explanation of 
the circumstance that Oedipus, on hearing how Laius perished, 
does not at once recollect his own adventure in the narrow pass. 
The French poet seeks to explain it by hinting at a miraculous 
suspension of memory in Oedipus :— 


= Et je ne concois pas par quel enchantement 
Joubliais jusqu’ici ce grand événement ; 
La main des dieux sur moi si long-temps suspendue 
Semble 6ter le bandeau qu’ils mettaient sur ma vue. 


But this touch, though bold and not unhappy, must be classed 
with the transparent artifices of the stage. The true answer to 
the criticisms on this score which Voltaire directs against Sopho- 
cles, Corneille, and himself is contained in a remark of his own, 
that a certain amount of improbability is inherent in the story 
of Oedipus’. If that improbability is excluded at one point, 
it will appear at another. This being so, it is not difficult to 
choose between the frank treatment of the material by Sophocles, 
and the ingenious but ineffectual compromises of later art. 


§ 27. The recent revivals of Greek plays have had their great 
reward in proving how powerfully the best Greek Tragedy can 
appeal to modern audiences. Those who are furthest from being 
surprised by the result will be among the first to allow that the 
demonstration was needed. The tendency of modern study had 
been too much to fix attention on external contrasts between the 
old Greek theatre and our own. Nor was an adequate corrective 
of this tendency supplied by the manner in which the plays have 
usually been studied; a manner more favourable to a minute 
appreciation of the text than to apprehension of the play as 
a work of art. The form had been understood better than the 
_ spirit. A vague feeling might sometimes be perceived that the 

effectiveness of the old Greek dramas, as such, had depended 
essentially on the manners and beliefs of the people for whom 


Revivals 
of Greek 


plays. 
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they were written, and that a successful Sophocles presupposed 
a Periclean Athens. Some wonderment appeared to greet the 
discovery that a masterpiece of Aeschylus, when acted, could 
move the men and women of to-day. Now that this truth has 
been so profoundly impressed on the most cultivated audiences 
which England or America could furnish,—in Germany and 
France it had been less unfamiliar,—it is not too much to say 
that a new life has been breathed into the modern study of the 
Greek drama. 


The § 28. Recent representations of the Oedipus Tyrannus have 
Ovdipus 4 peculiar significance, which claims notice here. The incestuous 
Tyrannus 


—a crucial relationship—the entrance of Oedipus with bleeding eyes—these 
ee are incidents than which none could be imagined more fitted to 

_ revolt a modern audience. Neither Corneille nor Voltaire had 
the courage to bring the self-blinded king on the stage; his deed — 
is related by others. Voltaire, indeed, suggested’ that the spec- 
tacle might be rendered supportable by a skilful disposition of 
lights,—Oedipus, with his gore-stained face, being kept in the 
dim back-ground, and his passion being expressed by action — 
rather than declamation, while the scene should resound with the 
cries of Iocasta and the laments of the Thebans. Dryden dared — 
what the others declined; but his play was soon pronou: ; 
impossible for the theatre. Scott quotes a contemporary wit 
to the effect that, when Dryden’s Oedzpus was revived about 
year 1790, ‘the audience were unable to support it to 
the boxes being all emptied before the third act was conel 


“" 7 ‘a 
= i ha) 


§ 29. In May, 1881, after seven months of preparation, 
Oedipus Tyrannus was acted in the original Greek by memb 
of Harvard University. Archaeology, scholarship, and art 
conspired to make the presentation perfect in every deta 
the admirable record of the performance which has been pu 
has a permanent value for every student of Sophocles®. 


1 In one of his notes on Corneille’s Preface to the Oedife (Oeuvres de Corneille, 
vol. VII. p. 262, ed. 1817). : 
2 An Account of the Harvard Greek Play. By Henry No an. Bos 
James R. Osgood and Co., 1882. The account is illustrated by 15 ph 
"characters and groups, and is dedicated by the Author (who acted the pa 

to 0 Professor J. W. White. See Appendix, p. 201. 


<— 
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ences to it will be found in the following commentary. But it is 
the impression which the whole work made on the spectators of 
which we would speak here. Nothing of the original was altered 

or omitted; and at the last Oedipus was brought on the scene, 
‘his pale face marred with bloody stains.’ The performances 
were seen by about six thousand persons,—the Harvard theatre 
holding about a thousand at a time. As an English version was 
provided for those who needed it, it cannot be said that the lan- 
guage veiled what might else have offended. From first to last, 
these great audiences, thoroughly representative of the most 
cultivated and critical judgment, were held spell-bound. ‘The 
ethical situation was so overwhelming, that they listened with 
bated breath, and separated in silence.’ ‘The play is over. 
There is a moment’s silence, and then the theatre rings with 
applause. It seems inappropriate, however, and ceases almost 

as suddenly as it began. The play has left such a solemn 
impression that the usual customs seem unfitting, and the 
audience disperses quietly’) There is the nineteenth century’s 

_ practical interpretation of Aristotle. This is Tragedy, ‘effect- 

ing, by means of pity and terror, the purgation of such feelings.’ 


§ 30. A few months later in the same year (1881), the Oedife Roi 
: Oedipus Tyrannus was revived in a fairly close French transla- ere: 
) tion at the Théatre Francais. When the version of Jules Frangais. 
Lacroix was played there in 1858, the part of Oedipus was 

filled by Geoffroy; but on this occasion an artist was available 
whose powers were even more congenial. Probably no actor 

of modern times has excelled M. Mounet-Sully in the union 

of all the qualities required for a living impersonation of the 

_ Sophoclean Oedipus in the entire series of moods and range 

Wi passions which the part comprises; as the great king, at 
Boose mighty and tender ; the earnest and zealous champion of 


a charge which he indignantly eae and embittered by the 
a treason of a friend; tortured by ted increasing 
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calmer despair ; finally softened by the meeting with his young 
daughters. The scene between Oedipus and Iocasta (vv. 700 

_ —862) should be especially noticed as one in which the 
genius of Sophocles received the fullest justice from that of 
M. Mounet-Sully. In the words of a critic who gc finely 
described the performance’ :— 


‘Every trait of the tragedian’s countenance is now a witness to the 
inward dread, always increasing upon him, as he relates his own adven- 
_ ture, and questions her for more minute details of the death of Laius. 
His voice sometimes sinks to a trembling gasp of apprehension, as the 
identity of the two events becomes more and more evident. He seems 
to be battling with fate.’ 


r 


With a modern audience, the moment at which the self- 
blinded Oedipus comes forth is that which tests the power of the 
ancient dramatist; if, at that sight, repugnance overpowers 
compassion, the spell has been imperfect; if all other feelings 
are absorbed in the profound pathos of the situation, then 
Sophocles has triumphed. We have seen the issue of the ordeal 
in the case of the representation at Harvard. On the Paris: ; 
stage, the traditions of the French classical drama (represented — 
on this point by Corneille and Voltaire) were apt to make the 
test peculiarly severe. It is the more significant that the m Bs 
is thus described in the excellent account which we have cited ¥ 
above :-— | ’ 


’ 


‘Oedipus enters, and in the aspect of the man, his whole his 
told. It is not the adjunct of the bleeding eyes which now mo 
stirs the spectators. It is the intensity of woe which is revealed i1 
movement of the altered features and of the tottering figure 
bearing had been so majestic, and the tone of the voice ail 
articulate. The inward struggle is recognised in its nec 
signs. The strain on the audience might now become too great 
the relief of tenderness which almost immediately succeeds 
ing of Oedipus from his children. Often as pathetic fa 

similar kind have been presented on the stage, seldom has any me 
24 peal so forcible.’ : 


a 


1 Saturday Review, Nov. 19, 1881. 
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In the presence of such testimonies, it can no longer be Conclu- 
deemed that the Tragedy of ancient Greece has lost its virtue ~°”" 
for the modern world. And, speaking merely as a student of 
Sophocles, I can bear witness that the representation of the 
Ajax at Cambridge (1882) was to me a new revelation of 
meaning and power. Of that performance, remarkable in so 
many aspects, I hope to say something in a later part of this 
edition. Here it must suffice to record a conviction that such 
revivals, apart from their literary and artistic interest, have also 
an educational value of the very highest order. 


MANUSCRIPTS, EDITIONS AND 
COMMENTARIES. 


MSS. used. § 1. The manuscripts of the Oedipus Tyrannus which have been 
chiefly used in this edition are the following’. 


In the Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, Florence. 


L, cod. xxx1I. 9, commonly known as the Laurentian MS,, first half 
of 11th century. 


In the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 


A, cod. 2712, 13th century. 

B, cod. 2787, ascribed to the 15th cent. (Catal. 1. 553). 
E, cod. 2884, ascribed to the 13th cent. (? 2d. 11. 565). 
codec7 tr r5inicent: 


In the Biblioteca Marciana, Venice. 


V, cod. 468, late 13th century or early 14th. 
V’, cod. 616, probably of the 14th cent. 

V*, cod. 467, 14th cent. 

V*, cod. 472, 14th cent. 


In the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


Cod. Laud. Misc. 99 (now Auct. F. 3. 25), late 14th century. 
Cod. Laud. 54, early 15th cent. 
Cod. Barocc. 66, 15th cent. 


In the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Cod. R. 3. 31, mainly of the late 14th century, in parts perhaps of 
the early r5th. 
These mss. I have myself collated. 


The following are known to me in some cases by slighter personal 


1 There is no doubt that L belongs to the first half of the 11th century, and none 
(I believe) that A is of the 13th. These are the two most important dates. In the 
case of several minor MSS., the tendency has probably been to regard them as some- 
what older than they really are. The dates indicated above for such Mss. are given 
on the best authority that I could find, but I do not pretend to vouch for their preci- 
sion. This is, in fact, of comparatively small moment, so long as we know the 
general limits of age. Excluding L and A, we may say broadly that almost all other 
known ss. of Sophocles belong to the period 1300—1600 A.D. 
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inspection, but more largely from previous collations, especially from 
those of Prof. L. Campbell (2nd ed., 1879) :—Pal. = Palat. 40, Heidel- 
berg: Vat. a=cod. 4o in the Vatican, 13th cent. (ascribed by some to 
the 12th): Vat. b, cod. Urbin. 141, 2d., 14th cent.: Vat. c, cod. Urbin. 
140, 20., 14th cent.: M, cod. G. 43 sup., in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana, 
Milan, 13th or early 14th cent.: M’, cod. L. 39 sup., 2. early rath 
cent.: L’, cod. 31. ro (14th cent.) in the Bibliot. Med.-Lor., Florence ; 
IT, cod. Abbat. 152, late 13th, zd.: A, cod. Abbat. 41, r4th cent., 70. : 
Rice. cod. 34, in the Biblioteca Riccardiana, Florence, sometimes 
ascribed to the rqth cent., but really of the 16th (see P. N. Papa- 
georgius, ‘cod. Laurent. von Soph.,’ etc., p. 406, Leipzig, Teubner, 1883). 
In making a first selection of Mss. to be collated, I was guided 
chiefly by what I already knew of their character and of their relations 
to each other, as these might be inferred from the previous reports ; 
and this list was afterwards modified by such light as I gradually 
gained from my own experience. L stands first and alone. A is 
perhaps next—though at a long interval—in general value. The 
selection of 14th and rsth century mss. could have been enlarged ; 
but, so far as I can judge, the list which has been given is fairly 
representative. In the present state of our knowledge, even after 
all that has been done in recent years, it would, I think, be generally 
allowed that the greatest reserve must still be exercised in regard 
to any theory of the connections existing, whether by descent or 
by contamination, between our mss. of Sophocles. We have not here 
to do with well-marked families, in the sense in which this can 
be said of the manuscript authorities for some other ancient texts; the 
data are often exceedingly complex, and such that the facts could be 
equally well explained by any one of two, or sometimes more, different 
suppositions. ‘This is a subject with which I hope to deal more fully on 
a future occasion; even a slight treatment of it would carry me far 
beyond the limits which must be kept here. Meanwhile, it may be 
useful to give a few notes regarding some of the ss. mentioned above, 
and to add some general remarks. 
_ §2. L,no. xxx11. gin the Laurentian Library at Florence, is a vellum 
_-MS., written in the first half of the eleventh century. It forms a volume 
measuring 12} by 84 inches, and containing 264 leaves (= 528 pages), 
of which Sophocles fills 118 leaves (= 236 pp.). It contains the seven 


the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius. Marginal and interlinear 


sch olia accompany the texts. 
- Since the first edition of this volume appeared, an autotype fac- 


The Lau- 
rentian MS. 


ps ays of Sophocles, the seven plays of Aeschylus (with a few defects), 


The first 
hand. 


The first 
corrector. 


Later cor- 
rectors of 
1g 
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simile of the text of Sophocles in L has been published by the 
London Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies (1885). In 

an Introduction issued with the facsimile, the palaeographical character 

of the ms. has been described by Mr E. M. Thompson, Keeper of . 
Manuscripts and Egerton Librarian in the British Museum. The ms. 
was produced in a regular workshop or scriptorium at Byzantium, 
The scribe wrote a clear and flexible hand; the characters are minus- 
cule, in that more cursive style which distinguishes other classical mss. . 
of the same period from the biblical and liturgical. As the form of 
the ruling shows, the scribe prepared the MS. to receive scholia; but 
his own work was confined to writing the text. The scholia were 
copied into the ms. by another person, under whose supervision the 
scribe appears to have worked. This person is usually designated as 
the ‘diorthotes,’ because he was the first corrector; or as ‘S,’ because 
he wrote the scholia. In some cases he himself corrected the errors 
of the first hand; in some others, where the first hand has corrected 
itself, this was probably done under his guidance; and he usually 
reserved to himself the part of supplying in the margin any verse 
which the first hand had omitted. In writing the scholia, the corrector 
used a mixture of minuscule and uncial (‘half-uncial’): but, in correct- 
ing or supplementing the text, he often used a more minuscule style, as 
if for the sake of greater uniformity with the first hand. Hence there 
is sometimes a doubt between the two hands, though, as a rule, they 
are easily distinguished. 

In the 12th and 13th centuries, at least three different hands added 
some notes. Hands of the 14th, r5th, or 16th century have been 
recognised in some other notes, both marginal and superscript. These 
later hands can usually be distinguished from that of the first corrector 
(the ‘diorthotes,’ or S), but very often cannot be certainly distinguished 
from each other. The attempt to do so is of the less moment since 
the additions which they made are seldom of any value. For much 
else that is of palaeographical interest in regard to L, readers may 
referred to Mr Thompson’s Introduction: the facts noticed here ar 
those which primarily concern a student of Sophocles. rS 

$3. Lis not only the oldest, but also immeasurably the bes 
- of Sophocles which we possess. In 1847 Cobet expressed the op: 
that L is the source from which all our other ss. are ult 


Se 


his 3rd edition (Oxon. 1860), and by Moriz Seyffert in the y 
to his Phtloctetes (1867). The contrary view—that some of | 
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among whom have been Anton Seyffert (Quaestiones criticae de Codicibus 
recte aestimanats, Halle, 1863); Prof. N. Wecklein (Ars Sophoclis emen- 
dandt, pp. 2 ff., 1869), and Prof. L. Campbell (Sophocles, vol. 1. pp. 
xxiv ff., 1879). I learn, however, that Prof. Wecklein has since 
become disposed to retract his opinion. In the second part of the 
Introduction to the Facsimile of L (pp. 15 ff.), I have shortly stated 
some of the objections to regarding L as the unique source. Two of 
them are furnished by this play: viz. (i) verse 800, omitted in the text 
of L, and inserted in the margin by a hand certainly later than several 
of the mss. which have the verse in the text: (il) the words zoveiv 
# tots Peots written at v. 896 in the text of L,—these being corrupted 
from a gloss, ravyyupilew rots Geots, which exists in full in the Trinity 
Ms., and elsewhere’. The chief argument for L being the unique 
source is briefly this, that, though other mss. sometimes correct L on 
small points, no one of them supplies any correction which was clearly 
beyond the reach of a fairly intelligent scribe or grammarian. The 
question is one which does not seem to admit of demonstrative proof 
either way: we must be content with the probabilities, which will be 
differently estimated by different minds. Apart, however, from this 
obscure question, all scholars can agree in recognising the paramount 
importance of L as the basis of our text. The sense of L’s incom- 
parable value is one which steadily grows upon the student as he 
proceeds with the labour of textual criticism. Wecklein’s words are 
not too strong, when properly understood: ‘A critic will hardly go 
wrong if he treats every letter, every stroke in L as worthy of particular 
attention, while he regards the readings of other mss. rather in the light 
of conjectures,—that is, where these mss. diverge from L otherwise 
_ than by correcting its trivial errors. Instances in which they correct L 
may be seen in this play at vv. 43, 182, 221, 296, 332, 347, 657, 730, 
7, 1260, 1387, £474, etc. But, notwithstanding all such small cor- 
ions, it remains true that, with L safe, the loss of our other mss. 
would have been a comparatively light misfortune. As instances in 
which a true reading has: been preserved in a citation of Sophocles by 
2 1 ancient author, but neither in L nor in any other Ms., we may notice 
vv. 466, 528, 1170. 
, 4 4. Of the other Florentine mss., L? cod. xxx1. 10 (14th cent.) con- Other Mss, 


E 


a 


74 ., has gnly 41, £1, 0. T., Phil. ; a A foods Abbat. 41), of hs 
cent., only 42., £1, O. TZ. 


. valuable discussion of this point is given by Prof. Campbell, vol. 1. pp. xxv— 
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A, no. 2712 in the National Library of Paris, is a parchment of the 
13th century’. It is a volume of 324 pages, each about 114 inches by 
g in size, and contains (1) Eur. Hec., Or., Phoen., Androm., Med., 
Hipp. : (2) p. 117—214, the seven plays of Soph.: (3) Ar. Plut., Wub., 
Ran., Eq., Av., Acharn., Ecc. (imperfect). The text of each page is in 
three columns ; the writing goes continuously from left to ght along 
all three, so that, ¢.g., vv. 1, 2, 3 of a play are respectively the first lines 
of columns 1, 2, 3, and v. 4 is the second line of col. 1. The contrac- 
tions are naturally very numerous, since the average breadth of each 
column (ze. of each verse) is only about 2 inches ; but they are regular, 
and the ms. is not difficult to read. 

B, no. 2787, in the same Library, written on thick paper, contains 
(r) Aesch. P. V., Zheb., Pers.: (2) Soph. O. T., Trach. Paagaaeas 
Codex E, no. 2884, written on paper, contains (1) the same three plays 
of Aesch., (2) Soph. 42, £27, O. Z., (3) Theocr. /dy/7. 1—14. Both 
these ss. have short interlinear notes and scholia. In E the writing 
is not good, and the rather frequent omissions show the scribe to have 
been somewhat careless. Though the Catalogue assigns E to the 13th 
cent., the highest date due to it seems to be the middle or late 14th. 
T, no. 2711, on thick paper, a Ms. of the 15th cent., exhibits the seven 
plays of Sophocles in the recension of Demetrius Triclinius, the gram- 
marian of the 14th cent. The single-column pages, measuring about 
114 by 74, contain copious marginal scholia, which are mainly Tri- 
clinian. The general features of the Triclinian recension are well- 
known. He occasionally gives, or suggests, improved readings, but 
his ignorance of classical metre was equalled by his rashness, and 
especially in the lyrics he has often made havoc. 

Of the Venetian mss., V, no. 468, a paper folio of the late 13th or 
early 14th cent., contains (1) Oppian; (2) Aesch. P. V., Theb., Pers., 
Agam. (imperfect): (3) Soph., the 7 plays (but Z7ach. only to 18, O. C. 
only from 1338). V*, no. 616, a parchment in small folio, probably of 
the 14th cent., contains (1) Soph., the 7 plays: (2) Aesch., 5 plays (Cho. 
and Suppl. wanting). V*, no. 467, a paper 8vo. of the r4th cent., has 
the 7 plays of Sophocles. V*, no. 472, a paper 8vo. of the 14th cent. 
has (1) Ar. Plut., Nub., Ran.; (2) Soph. Az., £7, Ant. (imperfect), O. Z., 
with marginal scholia. 

Of the Bodleian Mss., Laud. Misc. 99 (Auct. F. 3. 25), late 14th 
cent., contains Soph. O. 7, Zi, Ai; Laud. 54 (early 15th cent.) the 
same three: Barocc. 66, 15th cent., the same three, with Eur. Phoen. 


1 It contains the entry, ‘Codex optimae notae. Codex Memmianus. Anno D, 
1731 Feb. 16 Die.’ In 1740 it had not yet been collated (Catal. 11. 542). 
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The ms. of Trin. Coll. Camb. (late 14th—early 15th) has £2, Az, 
ONT: 


§5. Inrelation to a text, the report of manuscript readings may be Scope of 
the critical 


valuable in either, or both, of two senses, the palaeographical and the 
critical For example, in O. 7. 15 L reads mpooyipefa, and in 17 tion. 
arévovres. These facts have a palaeographical interest, as indicating 
the kind of mistakes that may be expected in mss. of this age and class. 
“But they are of no critical interest, since neither tpoonea nor orévov- 
tes is a possible variant: they in no way affect the certainty that we 
must read zpooyjpefa and obévovres. In a discussion on the character- 
istics and tendencies of a particular Ms., such facts have a proper (and 

it may happen to be, an important) place, as illustrating how, for 
instance, « may have been wrongly added, or @ wrongly altered, else- 
where. The editor of a text has to consider how far he will report facts 

of which the direct interest is palaeographical only. 

The general rule which I have followed is to report only those read- 
ings of mss. which have a direct critical interest, that is, which affect a 
question of reading or of orthography; except in the instances, not 
numerous in this play, where a manuscript error, as such, appeared 
specially significant. Had I endeavoured to exhibit all, or even a con- 
siderable part, of the mere mis-spellings, errors of accentuation, and the 
like, which I have found in the mss. which I have collated, the critical 
notes must have grown to an enormous bulk, without any correspond- 
ing benefit, unless to the palaeographical student of the particular codex 
and its kindred. On the other hand, I have devoted much time, care, 
and thought to the endeavour not to omit in my critical notes any point 


where the evidence of the mss. known to me seemed to have a direct 


bearing on the text. 


if the credit is conceded to him of having steadily acted to the best of 
his judgment. All students of Sophocles would probably agree at least 


in this, that his text is one in which conjectural emendation should 


be admitted only with the utmost caution. His style is not seldom 


a alogous to that of Vergil in this respect, that, when his instinct felt a 
5 yhrase to be truly and finely expressive, he left the logical analysis of it 
to the discretion of grammarians then unborn. I might instance viv 


 xaipw (O. ZT. 596). Such a style may easily provoke the heavy 


d it, it also requires, when it has once been marred, a very tender 
ery temperate touch in any attempt to restore it. Then in the lyric 


annota- 


conjecture. 


_ §6. The use of conjecture is a question on which an editor must be The use of 
‘prepared to meet with large differences of opinion, and must be content 


lviil THE SCOPE OF CONJECTURE, 


parts of his plays Sophocles is characterised by tones of feeling and 
passion which change with the most rapid sensibility—by boldness and 
sometimes confusion of metaphor—and by occasional indistinctness of 
imagery, as if the figurative notion was suddenly crossed in his mind by 
the literal. 
Our text—  §7- Now consider by what manner of process the seven extant plays 
how trans- of this most bold and subtle artist have come down to us through about 
mitted. : eae 
23 centuries. Already within some 70 years after the death of Sophocles, 
the Athenian actors had tampered in such wise with the texts of the 
three great dramatists that the orator Lycurgus caused a standard copy 
to be deposited in the public archives of Athens, and a regulation to be 
made that an authorised person should follow in a written text the 
performances given on the stage, with a view to controlling unwarranted 
change’. Our oldest manuscript dates from 1400 to 1500 years after 
the time of Lycurgus. The most ancient sources which existed for the 
writers of our Mss. were already, it cannot be doubted, seriously — 
corrupted. And with regard to these writers themselves, it must not be 
forgotten what their ordinary qualifications were. They were usually 
men who spoke and wrote the Greek of their age (say from the r1th to © 
the 16th century) as it was commonly spoken and written by men of — 
fair education. On the other hand, as we can see, they were usually — 
very far from being good scholars in old classical Greek; of classical 
metres they knew almost nothing; and in respect of liege taste or 
poetical feeling they were, as a rule, no less poorly equipped. In the 
texts of the dramatists they were constantly meeting with things which 
they did not understand, and in such cases they either simply transmit 
a fault of the archetype, or tried to make sense by some expedien 
Its general their own. On the whole, the text of Sophocles has fared better in 
condition. yes than that of either Aeschylus or Euripides. This needs 
explanation in the case of Aeschylus. 


za 
a 


7 
* 


is, like the orator’s, full of hidden snares and pitfalls for a 
Nein pev yap idetv, as the old epigram says of it, et dé Ts @ 
Batvor, xaerod tpnxvtépn oxddoros. Where, however, ow a 


manuscript text resembles a country with generally good roac 
occasional deficiency of bridges. 


1 [Plut.] Vit. Lycurg. § 11. 


THE SCOPE OF CONJECTURE. lix 


appears hardly doubtful that this question must be answered in the 
negative. The utmost which it seems prudent to expect is a slightly 
increased certitude of minor detail where the text is already, in the 
main, uncorrupted. I need scarcely add that the contingency of a new 
Ms. being discovered does not here come into account. 

§ 8. Such, then, are the general conditions under which an editor of Textual 
Sophocles is required to consider the treatment of conjectural emendation. mee 

It would seem as if a conservative ¢endency were sometimes held to be have no 

desirable in the editor of a text. When a text has been edited, we bias, 

might properly speak of the vesw/t as ‘conservative’ or the contrary. 

But an editor has no more right to set out with a conservative tendency 

than with a tendency of the opposite kind. His task is simply to give, 

as nearly as he can ascertain it, what the author wrote. Each particular 

point affecting the text must be considered on its own merits. Instances 

have not been wanting in which, as I venture to think, editors of Sopho- 

cles have inclined too much to the side of unnecessary or even disastrous 

alteration. On the other hand, it is also a serious fault to place our 

manuscripts above the genius of the ancient language and of the author, 

and to defend the indefensible by ‘construing,’ as the phrase is, ‘through 

thick and thin.’ Who, then, shall be the judge of the golden mean? 

The general sense, it must be replied, of competent and sympathetic 

readers. This is the only tribunal to which in such a case an editor 

can go, and in the hands of this court he must be content to leave the 

decision. 

) § 9. The following table exhibits the places where the reading Conjec- 
adopted in my text is found in no Ms., but is due to conjecture. The ane 
reading placed first is one in which L agrees with some other Ms. or critics, 
MSss., except where it is differently specified. After each conjecture is ha 
placed the name of the critic who (to the best of my knowledge) first 
proposed it: where the priority is unknown to me, two or more names 

are given. 

198 redec] reActv Hermann. 200 A long syllable wanting. <rév> 
Hermann. 214 -vo wanting. <ovppaxov> Wolff. 248 dporpor] 
dpopov Porson. 351 mpocetras] mpoetras Brunck. 360 A€yew] A€ywv 
Hartung. 376 pe...ye cod] oe...y euod Brunck. 478 mérpas as 
tadpos (rerpaios 6 tatpos first hand of L)] zérpas icdravpos J. F,. 
Martin and E. L. Lushington. 537 év euol] év wo Reisig. 538 yvo- 
plooiut] yvwprotue Elmsley. 539 xovk] 7) ovx A. Spengel. 657 inserted 
by Hermann after Adyw. 666 xai rad] rd & Kennedy (rad Herm.). 
672 edcewov)] eewov Porson. 693 «t ce voodpiloua] ei o° evoodpilouav 
Hermann, Hartung, Badham. 696 ei dvvaco yevod (Suva first hand in L)f 
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av yévoio Blaydes. 741 tiva 8] rivos Nauck. 763 0 6é ¥ (6y L)] of& 
Hermann. 790 zpovdavy] zpovpnver Hermann. 815 tis rovdé y 
avdpos viv éor dOdwrepos (others tis TrobdE y avdpds éorw aOAtwrepos) | 
tis todde vov gor avdpos abdwitepos; I had supposed this obvious 
remedy to be my own, but find that P. N. Papageorgius (Bestrdge p. 26, 
1883) ascribes it to Dindorf in the Poet. Scen.: this then must be some 
former edit., for it is not in that of 1869 (the 5th), and in the Oxford 
ed. of 1860 Dind. ejected the verse altogether: see my crit. note on 
the place. 817 @...twa] ov...rwe Wunder. 825 pyr’ (uqor’ first hand 
in L)] pad Dindorf. 876 axpordrav cicavaBao’| dxpotara yelo’ avaBac 
Wolff. 877 amoropov| dwrorporaray Schnelle. 891 eferar (€€erar, sic, 
L)] Oiéerar Blaydes. 893 Ovuds (others Gv~d or bvuod)] Gedv Hermann. 
906 —u—v or v—-vo wanting. adaipara Linwood. 943 f. 9 reOvnke 
TloAvBos ; ei de pw) | A€yw y’ eyo radryGes] Triclinius conjectured 7 reOvnké 
mov IleAvBos, yépov; | ef py A€yw taAnGes, which Erfurdt improved by 
substituting HoAvBos, & yépov for rov HoAvBos yépwv. 987 péyas| méyas 
y¥ Porson. 993 7 ov Oemrdov] 7 odxi Gewsrov Brunck. 1002 éywy’ ov 
(éywy’ ovxi A)] éyo ovxt Porson. 1025 Texov | tvxov Bothe, Foertsch. 
1062 ovk av ék tpirys| ovd édv zpiryms Hermann. 1099 tév] trav Nauck. 


—— * — wares 


1100 mpooreAacbeis | marpos meAacbeio Lachmann. 1101 } o€ ye 
Gvyarnp| 7} o€ y ebvdrepa tus Arndt. 1109 “EAtkwviddev] “EAtkovidov 
Porson. 1137 épavous (éxuyvovs cod. Trin.)] éxuxvous Porson. 1193 
70 adv to] tov vov to. Joachim Camerarius. 1196 ovtdéva] ovdtv 
Hermann. 1205 tis év ovo, tis drais dypias] tis atais aypios, ris 
év wovots Hermann. 1216 A long syllable wanting. <é> Erfurdt. 
1218 oddvpopat] Svpouon Seidler. 1244 émippygac’] éryppagac’ Dobree. 
1245 Kade] cade? Erfurdt. 1264 wAexrais édpais ‘ur erMeiaaas (L 
sera hary were) 6 68 | drws & (A omits 0). mAexraiow aidpaow eure 
treypevnv 0 S€ | d7ws 8 also occurs, | mektato alan eprremeype- 
vqv. | 6 & os Campbell. 1279 atuvaros (others aipards 7’)] aiparods 
Heath. 1310 diarérarau| dSuarwrdtar Musgrave, Seidler. 131 3 dBduac- 
tov] adcayarov Hermann. 7. A syllable ¥ wanting. <ov> Herr . 
1341 Tov od€bpiov péyav (others péya)| tov péy’ od€Opiov Erfurdt. | 
pd dvayvavat mor’ av (or rore)] yndé y dv yrdvad tore Hermann. 
vouddos] voudd’ Elmsley. 1360 aOdwos] dbeos Erfurdt. 1365 2 
Hermann. 1401 pépvno ore] péuvnobé tu Elmsley. : 
2 wots | yovetow] rats éuats yovaiow Kennedy. 1505 px} ode ma, Sys 
ope mepiidns Dawes. 1513 cet] ea Dindorf. 1517 cis] elu 
1521 vov...viv] vuv...vuv Brunck. 1526 dotis...xal tvxaLs ere ! 
ov Tis...tais tUxas éréBAerev Hartung, partly after Martin 
Ellendt. 


EDITIONS AND COMMENTARIES. Ixi 


§ 10. The following emendations, adopted in the text, are due to Con- 


the present editor. The grounds on which they rest are in each case utes 
stated in the commentary :— editor. 


227 vmetedwv | ards] vrekedety avrov. 
624 drav] ws av. 
640 Spdca...dvoiv] dvoiv...dpav. 
1091 Oidirov] Oidérour. 
1218 ws mepiaAda iaxéwv (vv. UW. repiada, axéwv)| dorep iarewov xXéwv. 
1405 tavtov| tavrov. 
One conjectural supplement is also the editor's: 
= 493 <Bacavilwr>. 
In a few other places, where I believe the text to be corrupt, I have 
) remedies to suggest. But these are cases in which the degree of proba- 
bility for each mind must depend more on an adAoyos aicbyos. Here, 
then, the principles of editing which I have sought to observe would 
not permit me to place the conjectures in the text. In the commentary 
i they are submitted to the consideration of scholars, with a statement of 
their grounds in each case. 1090 ovk éver Tav avpiov| tav ériotoay eet, 


IICI } oé ye Ovyaryp | Aogiov';] 7) cé y epvoe tarp | Aogias'; 1315 
ducovpiotov “| dvgovpicr iov. 1350 vop.ae | provad . 
§ 11. In my text, a conjecture is denoted by an asterisk, *reAciy for Notation. 

réAet in v. 198: except in those cases where a slight correction, which at 
the same time appears certain, has been so generally adopted as to have 
become part of the received text; as amopov for dmopov in 248. In 
such cases, however, no less than in others, the fact that the reading is 
due to conjecture is stated in the critical note. A word conjecturally 
inserted to fill a lacuna is enclosed in brackets, as <r&v> in v. 200. 

_ The marks f f signify that the word or words between them are be- 
_ lieved by the editor to be unsound, but that no conjecture seemed to him 
to possess a probability so strong as to warrant its insertion in the text. 
 § 12. Editions.—The following is an alphabetical list of the Editions. 
_ principal editions of Sophocles, with their dates. Separate editions of 
this play are marked with an asterisk.—Aidus (Venice, 1502: the ed. 
ie, (1 Sieg te es ( pee 


1 See Appendix on verse I1g0. 


Subsidia. 
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~1866. Hermann’s first recension of the Oed. Zyr., in the above edition, 
appeared in 1811; the second, in 1823; the third, in 1833).—Hartung 
(1851).—*Herwerden (1851).—T. Johnson (1745).—Junta (Florence, 
end ed., 1547).—*Kennedy (1882).—*Kennedy, with notes by T. H. 
Steel (1885).—Linwood (4th ed.,1877).—J. F. Martin (1822).—Matthiae 
(1825).—Musgrave (1800).— Neue (1831).—*Fr. Ritter(1870).—Schaefer 
(1810: new ed., 1873).—M. Schmidt (1871).—Schneider (2nd ed., 
1844).—Schneidewin, revised by Nauck (new ed., 1886).—H. Stephanus 
(H. Estienne, 1568).—Tournier (2nd ed., 1877).—Turnebus (Paris, 
1552-3).—Vauvilliers (1781).—Wecklein (1876).—*White, J. H. (new 
ed., 1879).—* Wolff-Bellermann (2nd ed., 1876).—Wunder (new English 
ed., 1855): 

§ 13. Subsidia.—The scope of the following list is limited to in- 
dicating some of the principal writings consulted for this edition.— 
Arndt (Quaestiones criticae, Gc, 1844: Kritische u. exegetische Bemer- 
kungen, Gc. 1854: Beitrdge s. Kritik des Soph. Textes, &¢., 1862).— 
Badham (JAZisced/anea, 1855).—Butcher (in Fortnightly Review, June, 
1884).—Cobet (Var. Lectiones, 2nd ed., 1873).—Dobree (Adversaria, 
1831).—Doederlein (AZinutiae Sophocleae, 1842-47).—Ellendt (Lexicon 
Sophocleum, 1872).—Emperius, Ad. (Anadecta critica, 1842).—Gleditsch, 
Hugo (Die Sophokleischen Strophen metrisch erklirt, 1867—-8).—Heath 
(Wotae sive Lectiones, &c., 1762).—Heimsoeth (A7vitische Studien, 1865 : 
Commentatio critica on textual emendation, continued in several] parts, 
1866-1874).—Kvicala, Joh. (Bettrage s. Kritik, &c. des Soph., part 1v., 
1869).—Otto, Clem. (Quaestiones Soph. Criticae, 1868-1876).—Papa- 
georgius, P. N. (Bettrdége s. Erklirung, Sc. des Sophokles, 1883).— 
Porson (Adversaria, 1812).—Purgold, L. (Odss. Crit. in Soph. &c., 
1802).—Reiske (Anzmadversiones ad Sophoclem, 1743?).—Schmidt, F. W. 
(Kritische Studien, 1886: also several earlier tracts).—Seyffert, M. 
(Kritische Bemerkungen su Soph. Oed. Tyr., 1863).—Wecklein (Ars 
Sophoclis emendandi, 1869).—Whitelaw, R. (Votes on the Oed. Rex, in 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, vol. 11, part L, 
1886. The same part of the vol. contains Grammatical Annotations 
upon the Oecd. Rex, by J. P. Postgate: and Vole on Oed. Rex, 43 599.. 
by C. A. M. Fennell).—Occasional reference has also been made 
to many other scholars who have discussed particular points or 
passages of this play. A useful clue to many of these is given by 
H. Genthe’s /ndex Commentt. Sophoclearum from 1836 to 1874 (the 
date of issue), in which § 541—616 (pp. 66—73) relate to the Oedipus 
Tyrannus. 


MEET RICAL ANALYSIS. 


In my text, I have exhibited the lyric parts with the received 
division of verses, for convenience of reference to other editions, and 
have facilitated the metrical comparison of strophe with antistrophe by 
prefixing a small numeral to each verse. 

Here, in proceeding to analyse the metres systematically, I must 
occasionally depart from that received division of verses—namely, 
wherever it differs from that which (in my belief) has been proved to be 
scientifically correct. These cases are not very numerous, however, and 
will in no instance cause difficulty. 

The researches of Dr J. H. Heinrich Schmidt into the Rhythmic 
and Metric of the classical languages have thrown a new light on the 
lyric parts of Greek Tragedy’. A thorough analysis of their structure 
shows how inventive and how delicate was the instinct of poetical and 
musical fitness which presided over every part of it. For the criticism 
of lyric texts, the gain is hardly less important. Conjectural emend- 
ation can now in many cases be controlled by more sensitive tests 
than were formerly in use. To take one example from this play, we 
shall see further on how in vy. 1214 the ducer tov of the Mss. is cor- 
roborated, as against Hermann’s plausible conjecture duxdge. 7’. The 
work of Dr Schmidt might be thus described in general terms. Setting 
out from the results of Rossbach and Westphal, he has verified, cor- 


1 Dr Schmidt’s work, ‘Die Kunstformen der Griechischen Poesie und ihre Be- 
deutung,’ comprises four volumes, viz. (r) ‘Die Eurhythmie in den Chorgesangen der 
Griechen,’ &c. Leipzig, F. C. Vogel, 1868. (2) ‘Die antike Compositionslehre,’ &c. 
ib. 1869. (3) ‘Die Monodien und Wechselgesiinge der attischen Tragédie,’ &c. 7. 
1871. (4) ‘Griechische Metrik,’ 7d. 1872. 
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rected, and developed these by an exhaustive study of the Greek 4 
metrical texts themselves. ‘The essential strength of his position con- 
sists in this, that his principles are in the smallest possible measure 
hypothetical. They are based primarily on internal evidence afforded | 
by Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Aristophanes. To | 


Dr J. W. White, Assistant Professor of Greek at Harvard University, 
is due the credit of having introduced Dr Schmidt’s system to English 
readers’. “3 


With regard to the lyric parts of this play, were I to give merely 
a skeleton scheme of them, the application of it to the Greek text 
might prove a little difficult for those who are not already acquainted 
with the results indicated above. For the sake, therefore, of greater 
clearness, I give the Greek text itself, with the scheme applied to it. 
Such notes as appeared requisite are added. 
A few explanatory remarks must be premised. 
Prelimin- A syllable of speech, like a note of music, has three conditions of 
utterance: (1) dength of tone, (2) strength of tone, (3) height of tone. it 
(1) Length of tone—according as the voice dwells a longer or 
shorter time on the syllable—is the affair of Quantity. A ‘short’ 
syllable, as distinguished from a ‘long,’ is one which is pronounced 
in a shorter time. (2) Strength of tone—according to the stronger or 
weaker ‘beat,’ zcfws, which the voice gives to the syllable—is the affair Se 
of Rhythm. ‘Rhythm’ is measured movement. The unity of a ¥ 
rhythmical sentence depends on the fact that one syllable in it has a 
stronger ictus than any other. (3) Height of tone—according as - ‘the i! 
voice has a higher or lower pitch—is the affair of Accent. ; 
In modern poetry, Accent is the basis of Rhythm. In old 
poetry, Quantity is the basis of Rhythm, and Accent has no infl 
which we can perceres he facts which we have now to notic 


7 


> 


remarks. 


Classischen Sprachen’ leipcies 1869)—an epitome, for schools, of the p 
established in the ‘ Kunstformen.’ The ‘Introduction to the Rhythmic and 
the Classical Languages’ was published at Boston, by Ginn and Heath, 1878 
Prof. White’s edition of this play (#4. 1879) the lyrics are constituted i 
with it. Here, I have felt it necessary to assume that few of my English 
would be familiar with Dr Schmidt’s results, and have therefore deemed i! 
to give fuller explanations than would otherwise have been necessary. 
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I. Metre. §1. In Greek verse, the short syllable, denoted by vu, Metre. 


is the unit of measure, and is called ‘a time’ (Lat. mora): a long 
syllable, —, has twice the value of a short; so that —u is a foot of 
‘three times.’ The short syllable has the musical value of a quaver N 
or + note (ze. eight of which make zz). The long syllable has there- 
fore the value of Jj or a } note. 

§ 2. As in music Al signifies that the + note has been made one- 
half as long again (7. e. ++2= 2), so in Greek verse the long syllable 
could be prolonged by a pause, and made equal to ¢#ree short syllables. 
When it has this value, instead of — we write -. 

§ 3. In a metrical foot, there is always one syllable on which the 
chief strength of tone, or ictus, falls. This syllable is called the arsis 
of the foot. The rest of the foot is called the ¢Aesis'. When a long 
syllable forms the avszs of a measure, it can have the value of even 
more than three short syllables. When it becomes equivalent to four 


3 ‘ 2 
(= os a $ note), it is written thus, 4. When to five (= pt pl 2 note), 
. 4 


thus, wi. 

§ 4. When the long syllable (written ) is made equal to ¢hree 
short, it can be used, alone, as a metrical substitute for a whole foot of 
three short ‘times,’ viz. for — v (trochee), -— (iambus), or Uv (tribrach), 
So, when (written) it has the value of /owr short, it can represent a 
__whole foot in 4 (4) measure, viz. -U wu (dactyl), wvo— (anapaest), or 
_ ——(spondee). And so wi can replace any § measure, as -U-, —-uvu, 
: a (paeons), v--, —-v (bacchii). This representation of a whole 


; syncopated trochee,’ &c. 
§5. When a short syllables are used, by ‘resolution,’ for a long 


1e ( sh aN for I) ) this is denoted by *. Conversely the sign oo 
ans that one long syllable is used, by ‘contraction,’ for two short 


BG 6. An ‘irrational syllable’ (ovddaBn addoyos) is one which has a 
rical value to which its actual /¢me-value does not properly entitle it. 


1 This is the reverse of the old Greek usage, in which @éo1s meant ‘putting down 
ot’ (and so the syllable which has the ictus), dpous, the ‘lifting’ of it. Roman 
d modern writers applied arszs to ‘the raising of the vozce,’ thesis, to the lowering of 
of D: Schmidt has reverted to the Greek use, which is intrinsically preferable, 
e the modern use of the term ‘arsis’ tends to confuse zctws with accent. But 
odern use has become so general that, in practice, it appears more convenient to 
and I have done so, 


Rhythm. 
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The most frequent case is when a long stands for a short in the thesis of 
a foot, which is then ‘an irrational foot.’ The irrational syllable is 
marked >. Thus in the trochaic verse (O. Z. 1524), @ arp | as 


On\ns, the syllable 6 is irrational, and as 678 is an irrational 
trochee. The converse use of an irrational short syllable instead of a 
long is much rarer, occurring chiefly where — uv is replaced by an 
apparent vuv (written UY>), or —— by an apparent —w (written 
—=). Ina metrical scheme = means that a long syllable is admitted as 
an irrational substitute for a short one. 

§ 7. When a dactyl takes the place of a trochee, it is called a 


cyclic dactyl, and written ~v. ‘The true dactyl (-v-v-) =) 0: the 
cyclic= J, 5 J: ze. the long syllable loses } of its value, and the first 


1} 


short loses 4, so that we have 3 


+ qs++=8. So the cyclic anapaest, 


ww, can replace an iambus. 


§ 8. A measure can be introduced by a syllable external to it, and 
having no ictus. This syllable is called the anacrusis (avdxpovots, 
‘upward beat’). It can never be longer than the thesis of the measure, 
and is seldom less. Thus, before —v, the anacrusis would properly 
be v (for which an irrational syllable>can stand). Before —vvy, it 
would be vy or—. The anacrusis is divided from the verse by three 
vertical dots : . 

§ 9. It will be seen that in the Parodos, 2nd strophe, 1st period, 
3rd verse, the Greek letter w is printed over the syllables eroAos which 
form the anacrusis. This means that they have not the full value 
of uv or two } notes (Je) , but only of two 5}, notes (a) 

§ ro, The final measure of a series, especially of a verse, 
might always be incomplete. Then a pause represented the thesis of 
the unfinished foot. Thus the verse viv 8 éri|KéxAopev|é ow is in- 
complete. The lacking syllables uv are represented by a pause. The 
signs for the pause, according to its length, are as follows :— 

A pause equal to u is denoted by 4, musically » for E: 


[? 27 


Pauses. 


— \. 
” ” ” ” Dy ” 


ae | 
ie ” [to 33 ae 


” ” 9 + hd ”? mm. 35 ai 


II. Rhythm. § 11. Metre having supplied feet determined by 
quantity, Rhythm combines these into groups or ‘sentences’ determined 
by ictus. Thus in verse 151, & Aws adverés dati, || tis more tas 


— 
A> 
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moXvxpvcou, there are two rhythmical sentences, The first owes its 
rhythmical unity to the chief ictus on 3, the second to the chief ictus 
on tis. Such a rhythmical «Aov or sentence almost always consists of 
feet equal to each other. The end of a sentence is denoted by the sign ||. 
§ 12. Rhythmical serfences are again combined in the higher unity 
of the rhythmical period. Here the test of unity is no longer the 
presence of a chief ictus on one syllable, but the accurate correspond- 
ence with each other of the sentences which the period comprises. The 
period is seen to be such by the fact that it is neither less nor more than 
an artistic and symmetrical whole. 

§ 13. Inthe choric type of lyrics, which Tragedy uses, we find, as 
in other Greek lyric types, the rhythmical sentence and period. ‘Their 
correspondence is subordinate to that of strophe and antistrophe. 
Each strophe contains usually (though not necessarily) more than one 
rhythmical period. Each period of the strophe has its rhythmical 
counterpart in a period of the antistrophe. And, within each period, 
the rhythmical ‘sentences’ (k#Aqa) accurately correspond with each other. 

§14. In the choric dance which accompanied the choric song, the 
antistrophe brought the dancer back to the position from which, at the 

beginning of the s¢vophe, he set out. Hence the necessity for strict 
metrical correspondence, i.e. for equal duration in time. When any 


vas being sung, the dancers stood still. A non-antistrophic element 
could be admitted in any one of three forms: viz. (1) as a verse 
prefixed to the first strophe—a ‘prodde’ or prelude, to rpowdiKdv, 9 


feta the pause at the end of a verse in a choric ode of Tragedy, 
St and song momentarily ceased ; but instrumental music pro- 


thar om other rhythmical divisions. 

~ We will now see how these principles are exemplified in the lyrics 
he Ocdipus Tyrannus. Under each line of a strophe I give in 
r type the corresponding line of the antistrophe, since the 
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I. Parodos, vv. 151—215. 


FIRST STROPHE. 


(I., II., denote the /irst and Second Rhythmical Periods. The 


sign || marks the end of a Rhythmical Sentence; ]| marks that of a 
Period.) 


aA Nod a nd Py) vv i vv Si vw — iis 


I. 1. @ d00s | adver | es pate || tus tore | tas roAv | xpuoov || 


mpwra oe | KekAowev | os Ovyar || ep dios | auBporab| ava | 
= Ly by - 

mv : Owvos | ayda | ac eB | ac A || 

yar : aox |ovrad| edde | av {| 

I a = vy oD = 

OnBas | exrerap | a poBep || av dpeva | de pare | radrXov || 

apremiv | aKkuxdo | evrayop || as Opovov | evxiea | Oasce  |j 

= ~mVWY Pert Ad | _ 

ut me | dare | rar | av A J] 

kat igouBov ex | aBodov| « | w ] 

me AN NN mei, - % =e 
appr vou| alopev | os Te por| 7 veov || rept| TeAAopev | ats wp | ars radw || 
tpicoo. a | Nek uop| oc rpopay | nTE sL0e || ecrore | Kae mporep | av ar | as vumep || 
—vy _ yy —vyv- vu nm Vu =~ uEVv = vy -— 
efavua | evs xpeos | eure or | w xpuce || as rexvov | eAridos | auBpore| Payal] 


opvumev | as ode | qvvcar | ex rome || av ddroya | rnuaros| edOere | Kary] 


I. Sirst Period: 4 verses. Metre, dactylic. Verse 1. The 


comma after — in the 3rd foot denotes caesura. Verse 2. The 
dots : after wv show that it is the amacrusis: see § 8. The sign 
L- means that the long syllable here has the time-value of —w or a 
2 note, so that Owvos=a dactyl, -vv: see § 2. This verse forms a 
rhythmical sentence of 3 dactyls, a dactylic tripody. It is known as a 
‘Doric sentence,’ because characteristic of Doric melodies « Pind. OV. 
8. 27 xiova | daové | av QA ||: 7. 40 els 8 eoop | ovce Bo | aoais ||. 
The sign A marks a pause equal to vw: see $10. Verse 8. oe shows 


fe Ly 

that as represents, by contraction, vw. Verse 4. mac has the time- 
value of a whole dactyl -vv, or 4 measure: this is therefore a case of 
syncope, see § 4. When syncope occurs thus in the Zenu/timate measure 
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of a rhythmical sentence or of a verse, it imparts to it a melancholy 
cadence: and such is called a ‘ falding’ sentence or verse. 
Now count the sentences marked off by ||. In v. 1, we have 2 
sentences of 3 feet each; 3, 3. In v. 2 one sentence of 4 feet; 4. 
Inv. 8, the same asinv. 1. Inv. 4, the same as in vy. 2. . The series 
& thus is 3 3.4.3 3-4. This determines the form of the entire RAythmical 
Period, which is expressed thus ;— 


3 Here the curve on the eft means that one whole 


group (verses 1, 2) corresponds with the other whole 
group (verses 3, 4). The curves on the right mean 
4 that the 1st sentence of the Ist group corresponds to 
; the 1st of the 2nd, the 2nd of the 1st to the 2nd of 
3 the 2nd, the 3rd of the rst to the 3rd of the 2nd. 
The vertical dots mean that the figure or figures be- 

$ tween any two of them relate to a single verse. 
‘4 This is called the palinodic period: meaning that 


a group of rhythmical sentences recurs once, in the 
same order. 
4 


Il. Second Period: 2 verses. Metre, still dacty/ic. Verse 1. The 


as ome a . . . . 

foot, ais radu, is a true dactyl (not a ‘cyclic,’ see § 7); it is not 
racted into ——; and it closes a rhythmical sentence. Now, when 
lappens, it is a rule that the immediately preceding foot should be 


an uncontracted dactyl. Why do not aus wp, as at, break this rule? 
luse, in singing, two + notes, ae’ instead of one } note, o were 


n to the syllable wp, and likewise to ar. ‘This is expressed by 
fe) w 
g op, and not merely wp. 
1 we have two rhythmical sentences of 4 feet each: 4, 4. In 


same. The series, then, 1 is iia 445 and the form of the 


IL. 
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SECOND STROPHE. 


> vvyv vv v = v ea 
I. w : roroav | appa | yap dep | w A || 
wy > xols av | apifyos | oddu | rae 
> vv Vv ss Vv — Vv ae 
2. zy : pata vor | ede | por tpo| ras A |} 
py : hea Ge | yevehda | xpos wed | w 
@ cc Tt) Gr — = 


3. atodos : ovd ex | dpovtidos | eyx | os A J 
Gavar = agopa | xerracav | ocr | ws 
—vu -e yu Hv ye -— UY 
1. w tis a | Aeferas | ovre yap | exyova || 
evi adox | oc mods | air eme | warepes 
2 — vy —-vv -vvu -=— 
2. KAur : as xGovos | avéerat | ovte tox | ow |! 
axr :ayv xapa | Bomov | adr | adtrAx 
> by — ww erry ees 
3 « 2 qt | wv kapar | wr avey || over yp | ax | es QK |] 
huvyp i wv roy | wr xr =| npes ew || corevax | ovo lw 
Re eS, te 
4. add : ovd ay | adA | w zpoord || o1s arep | evrrepor | opvw || 


wy —- vy _— vy _—_— 


wa: : ay Ge |XAapx| ea crovo || exsoa te | yqpus on | avdos 
=e EPA, — or er a —t rier 
5. xpacoov a | pamaxer | ov rupos | oppevor || 
evuxep | wxpvce | a Ovyar | ep duos 
5) (ae? Oy eo et tee 
6. axr : av zpos | eorep | ov | Geov A J 


vw :o a | repyov | adkx| ay 


1. First Period: 3 verses. The metrical basis of the rhythm is the 
choree (or ‘trochee,’ — v), for which the cyclic dactyl (~ v, see § 7) and 
tribrach (1 ~~) can be substituted. The rhythm itself is /ogaoedic’.» When 


1 The name Aoyaoécxés, ‘ prose-verse,’ meant simply that, owing to the apparently 
lawless interchange of measures (Uv, Uw, — >, for —v) in this rhythm, the old 
metrists looked upon it as something intermediate between prose and verse. It should 
be borne in mind that the essential difference between choreic and logacedic rhythm 
is that of ictus, as stated above. The admission of the cyclic dactyl is also a specially 
logacedic trait, yet not exclusively such, for it is found occasionally in pure choreics 
also. The question, ‘Is this rhythm choreic or logaoedic?’ can often be answered 
only by appeal to the whole poetical and musical character of the lyric composition,— 
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chorees are arranged in ordinary chereic rhythm, the ictus of arsis is to 
that of thesis as 3 to I (2 =): when in /ogacedic, as 3 to 2 ( 23). The 
latter has a lighter and livelier effect. Verse 1. The anacrusis o is 
marked >, since it is an ‘irrational’ syllable (§ 6),—a long serving for a 
short. The anacrusis can here be no more than yx, since it can never 
be longer than the thesis (§ 8), which is here vu, since Uv represents 
—wv. Verse 3. written over croAos means that the two short syllables 
here have only the time-value of v, or Ee, not of Wu or ™: see § o. 
; ee oe 


ovdeve and dpovridos are cyclic dactyls (~ v =—), not true ones (—vv), 
see§ 7. The second syllable of eyyés is marked /ong, because the last 
syllable of a verse (sy//aba anceps, ovdAaBy adiddopos) always can 
be so, and here os is the first of a choree, —v, which the pause A 
completes. 

Verses 1, 2, 3 contain each one rhythmical sentence of 4 feet; the 
series is therefore . 4. 4. 4. , and the form of the period is :— 


4 When “we rhythmical sentences of equal length correspond to 
~ } each other, they form a ‘stichic’ period (orixos, a line or verse); 
3 ) when, as here, more than two, they form a repeated stichic 


4/ period. 


II. Second Period: 6 verses. Metre, dactylic. Verse 2. The 

' anacrusis xAur is marked = since it is a really short syllable serving 
‘irrationally’ (§ 6) as a long: for, the measure being — vv, the anacrusis 
should properly be vv or — (as axr in the antistr. actually is). Verse 3. 


ae (§ 4). This syncope (§ 4) in the penult. measure makes a 
*falling’ verse: see on Str. 1. Per. Lv. 4. A =a pause equal to vv - 


(§ to). 


the logaoedic zefus being always more vivacious than the choreic. See, on this subject, 
Griech. Meiri® § 19. 3. Students will remember that ‘logaoedic verse’ is a generic term. 


Three kinds of it have special names: (1) the logaoedic difedia, as ieijeawhew / pea L 
—~~wwy a, ee = 7 
is an “Ad‘rioy pérpor: (2) the *ifodia, Supcoroy | oy KuKA | wua |], a Bepexpdreacor: 


(3) the ¢etragod'ta, which is very common, pur “yap om | 0 ped je xop cwsat I, is the 
_ ‘glyconic,’ Mvxadveor. (2) and (3) can vary the place of the cyclic dactyl, and can 
be catalectic. The logacedic (5) pemtapodia and (6) Aexagodia, both of which occur 
in tragedy, are not commonly designated by special names. 


- 
- + 


lxxil 


abr. 
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Verse 1 contains 1 rhythmical sentence of 4 feet: v. 2, the same: 
v. 3, two sentences each of 3 feet: v. 4, the same: vv. 5, 6, the same 
Be 2, 2. 


prey : 


Ber 


Vv 


man : 


Series: .4.4-33-33-4- 4, and the form of period is :-— 


ie The curves on the /eff show the corre- 
t 4 spondence of whole rhythmical groups; 


: \ those on the 7/ght, that of rhythmical sen- 
pe \ tences. 
are If the second group of . 33. had followed 
3 
3 


the second of .4.4., this would have been 


antithetic period. 


{ i a simple palinodic period,. like the 1st of 
: Strophe 1. But as the groups are repeated 
a in reversed order, it is called a palinodic 


THIRD STROPHE. 
os Cee nO - - 
> ea te | tov | parepov | os || wrva | Se Ba lov A ff 
e. av | af | rate ca | xpuc || ootpop | wyamr | ayxud | ao 
“—~s wy ~s —wv lL —_ 


et pe | zepiBo| aros | ares al | wy A || 


>en OeX| oypay | adayar | evdar| eich | a 


— — vw —Yy —~w~Z _— vu — 


wwouT a ov Span | nya | veri | at tarp | as A || 


wya | mpootaf | evra | tas te | wuppop | ovs 
: ovpov | er | es pey | av | | Pakance | apde | tper | as A J. 
> eusdos | aryd | astvy | as || Avec op | n& | goo le 
~oue wv He He Hee Ke YD ee 
: es tov ar | ofevov | opp | ov || Opyxc | ov xAvd | wv!la A || 
> xpvcomrp | avtex.| k\nok | w \jtacder | wun | ov | yas 
= ced —-v Le is ae ie = 


seiaeagyl ete | wE ap | q || rour ex | nuap | epyer | at A || 


wra | Baxxov | eu | o || pawad | wy on | oorod | 
ee a he i a . 
ip, bazar | croohea diate A oacmnom. | anaeee ian eae 


:ach| mv | agrey | ovr || aya | wae | cuppay | ov 
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= v vvY a Vv ee v Le aw 
4. o : fev rar | ep v70| ow dfic | ov xep | avy | w A] 
meuk ? a mt |tovaro | timo» | ev be | os | Oeor 


A 


I. First Period: 4 verses. The choree —u is again the fundamental 
measure, as in Str. 1. Per. 1., but the choreic rhythm here expresses 
greater excitement. Verse 1. The place of the sycope (L-, § 4) at rov 
= and os, each following a tribrach, makes a ‘rising’ rhythmical sentence, 


a) in contrast with the ‘falling’ sentence sce Stte I. Per, Invau4),, suchas 
oss) > 


hey verse 4, This helps to mark the strong gayi Verse 4. em means 
- that the proper anacrusis, uv, can be represented by an ‘irrational’ 
syllable (as apr in the antistr.). 

_ Verse 1 has 2 sentences of 4 feet each: 2, 1 of 6: 3, the same: ; 
‘4, the same ast. Series: .44.6.6.44. Form of period:— 


4 
-) A palinodic antithetic period, like the 
: last. 


Second Period: 4 verses. Metre, still choretc. Note the weighty 


in v. A, er is marked > (‘irrational’), because the fallgwittz dactyl 
nl cyclic (equal to —v), and the thesis being u, the anacrusis cannot 
re: cp. v. 4 

ses I, 2, 3, having each 2 sentences of 4 feet each. Verse 4 
“sentence of 6 feet, to which nothing corresponds: de. it is an 
4), during the singing of which the dancers stood still. (This 
matically suitable, since Oedipus came on the scene as the last 
egan, and his address immediately follows its conclusion.) — 
44.44.44. 6=érwdiov. Form of period :-— 
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recurs, with the sentences in the same order. But 
the group recurs more than onc. This is therefore 
called a repeated palinodic period, with * epode’ or 


-) postlude. 


| The period is generically palinodic, since a group 
3 


II. First Stasimon, vv. 463—512. 


Fixst Sreorue. 


vy won Sy: = OI —~—W; — aw og -_ 
Li. 1s: rw | « | berrer| ow | bAdis | ave | rerp|a A) 
« i rauye | yap | rev rige | wrest apr \usdar| we fa 
“> far =~ = — 
2. appar | appar | ov rede | oavra | dow | aut | xepr | ww | 
gays | xapasa| wrva| inhw | avbpa | mavrigy| wv | ew 


val —w 


ILt op awe | ead | ow A If 
gor + aypue | ayy |av 


>. iw Sonal 
2. unm : wv obevop | wrep | w A |I 
th 2 av war | arya | Kos 
— ~e me = 
— & bry ig robe | vp | av AY 


merp i 08 wo | Taup | os 


“" 2 
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w --), ee a Te tos Voy —~ 
a. mvp : Kat erepor | as o ou | os yever | as A |i 
TO peo : oupara | -yasamo | voodil | ww 
; > ~ v -_ > jH=v veo vw 
3. dew : at 8 ape | ovrar | xypes | uvardax | yr {ow A J 


pavr + earad | ae | fwvra | wepuror | ar | um 


I. First Period: 2 verses. Rhythm, dogaoedic, based on the choree, 
—wv: see Parodos Str. 2. Period 1. Each verse has 2 sentences of 4 
feet each. Series: .44.44. Form of period :— 


A palinodic period, like the rst of Parod. Str. 1. 


II. Second Period: 3 verses. Rhythm, the same, but in shorter, 
more rapid sentences. Each verse has 1 sentence of 3 feet. Series: 
-3-3-3- Form of period :— 


A repeated stichic period: see Parod. Str. u. Per. L 
3 


Ill. TZhird Period: 3 verses. Rhythm, the same: remark the 
weighty hexapody of v. 3, expressing how the hand of the avenging god 
will be heavy on the criminal. In vy. 2, w written over yever (see § g) 
means that the time-value of the two syllables was here oe: 1.€, OS "yeveT 


was not a true cyclic dactyl, = ose’ but = Fs In the antistr., the 
corresponding voodil is — > for —v. 

Verses 1 and 2 have each 1 sentence of 4 feet: v. 3 has 1 of 6 feet, 
an émpdixdv, during which the dance ceased. Series: .4.4.6.= én. 
Form of period :— 


N 
Te I. dewa peev OUV 


I 


Ixxvi METRICAL ANALYSIS. 
3 . 
, A stichic period (see Parod. Str. u. Per, 1.), with postlude. 


SECOND STROPHE. 


=— Jw = = we SS ey ae 


Sewa tapace || « coos ov | wvoberas || 


a\N 0 per ov | fevs or amoXX || wy Evverot | kat ra Bporwy 


beac a SO ae tama! ee ae ee = we 


oure Soxouvt | ovr arodack || ovr ore AcE | w 8 arropw ]] 


Nn 


edores avdp | wy 5 ore avr || es mdeov » | yw peperat 
wwvV ae a ae ae pape tee 3 La soe _— vv Lud 
1. mero : acd eAmow | ovr evOadop || wv ovr oriur | w A | 
Kpris : ovk eorw ad| Ons code || @ 5 av code | av 
ee hare 
2. teyap : » AaBdaxid | as “A || 
mapa : pecweev av | np 
Sam A NN ee ee 
3. 1 Tw TOAVB | ov vetKos ex | evr ovTE Tap || oev ToTey| wyoure Ta | Vuv Tw A || 
ad) oviror ey | wyav mp 5 | on opOov em || os menpomey | wy av kara | amy 
vv Ly 
4. €“a0 : ov mpos or | ov dy Bacay || wv Bacay | w A || 


we Vw Dee eee” San” ae ee an Sar LJ 


gpavep : a yap er | avrw mrepo || eco n\Oe Kop | a 
Roc hata Rd Alte QM 
5. ere : trav ere | Sanov A || 
more : Kat copos | why 
vu mM —-uvuv vy Woe Seow em ee 


6. harw : ep ovdurd|a AaBSdaxud | arg ere || Kovpos a | SyAwv Oavat| wv A J] 


Bacay : wO@advror | ts Tw am eu las ppevos|| ovror ofA| noer KaKe | aw 


I. Hirst Period: 2 verses. Metre, choriambic (~vv=), This 
measure suits passionate despair or indignation: here it expresses the 
feeling with which the Chorus hear the charge against their king. 
Choriambics do not admit of anacrusis. 

Each verse has 2 sentences of 2 feet each. Series:.22.22. Form 
of period :— 
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<e ‘ A palinodic period, 


Il. Second Period: 6 verses. Metre, zonic (-—vv), an animated, 
but less excited, measure than the preceding choriambic. Note that 
one verse (3) has xo anacrusis. Such an ionic verse is most nearly akin 
to a choriambic, in which anacrusis is never allowed. Here we see the 
consummate skill of Sophocles in harmonising the character of the two 
periods. Verse 1. “o=——(§ 4): A =a pause equal to uv (§ 10): the 
whole is thus ~-—vv. 

Verse 1 has 2 sentences of 2 feet each: v. 2, 1 of 2 feet: v. 3, 2 
of 3 feet: v. 4, same as I; v. 5, Same as 2; v. 6, same as 3. Series: 
.22.2.33.22.2.33. Form of period :— 


A palinodic period. 


if. 


Ill. 


Vs 
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III. First Kommos, vv. 649—697% 


v =n = _ vy ee -— vu LC -— u - 
=O i ovGedX| no | as dpov | ns || as trav | a£ | Auooop | ae A J 
yur > acre | wed | ets xou | et I] ew dou | wy | rovd eo | w 
[Here follows an iambic dimeter.] 
Vv part Ws tL 
tov : ovte| zpw| vyre |ov || vuvt ev| opx || w wey| av xar| ader |ar A T] 


aw ae = Gf eee a 


Sox : nos | ayy | wsdoy| wr || Oe | dar ea de | kat To | wy vdcx | ov 
{Here follows an iambic trimeter.] 


Vw we “i v Nad =— 


I. tov : evayn ded | ov me sl mot evarte| a A || 


ant : wenoyadr | ts yas || mporovouney | as 
= RE eS 7 A = 


2. ovv : adaver Aoy | wea || yor Bar |er A J 
gaw : eracevOe | Antev || avrou pev | ew 
[Here follow two iambic trimeters.] 
S a Le Sr tr v = 
I. ov : tov | zavt | wv Ge | wy Ge | ov zpop | ov A || 


wy : af | ew ja pean cux a | mat pov | ov 


ad vvwvY wveyv Se ek vVvY Vv wwe 


2. aAdt | ov eter | afleos | adtXos | ott run | a tov A || 


ww | de rapa | dpovtmov | axopov | em dpov | tua 


Vv -—— Vv a = 31 
3. oA : omav dpoy | now a | ravd exw || 


we : garda nav leo evood| ifouar 


1 The received constitution of this xoug5s—which, for convenience of reference to 
other editions, I have indicated in my text of the play—is as follows: (1) 1s¢ strophe, 
649—659, (2) 2d strophe, 660—668; (3) 15¢ antistr., 678—688, (4) 2nd aniisir., 
689—697. The division exhibited above is, however, in stricter accord with scientific 
method. Here, Periods I. II. III. correspond to the rst strophe and 1st antistrophe 
of the traditional arrangement: Period IV. corresponds to the 2nd strophe and 2nd 
antistrophe. Thus the whole xouuds, so far as it is lyric, might be conceived as forming 
a single strophe and antistrophe. These terms, however, are not applicable to the 
Kouuol, nor to the wordla: (lyrics sung by individual actors, né\n awd oxyvjs), in the 
same accurate sense as to the odes sung by the Chorus, since here there was no 
regular dance accompanying the song. Consequently there was no need for the same 
rigour in the division of the composition. The principles which governed the 
structure of the xouuol and porvwdia: have been fully explained by Dr Schmidt in vol. 
Ul. of his Aunstjormen, ‘ Die Monoaien und Wechselgesinge der Attischen Tragodie? 
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_-_ — v- = ur 


4. aX : a pot dvo | popw ya | POwovec || 


oor : euav yay | diiav ev | rovoow 

er Cc lL — wv AS ree ol — 
5. tTpvx : ev | Wx | av rad | & Kak | os Kak | a || 

ay iv | ove | av xar| opfov | ovpic | as 

Me Sm ik ss 


6. mpoo : ay | «| ros tad | ac ra | zpos | chdov A | 


Ta: vu |ev| mouros |avyev| oo | o 


I. First Period: 1 verse, choreic. Two sentences of 4 feet each, 
forming :— 


4 Hine ; 
A stich d. 
p ) stichic perio 


II. Second Period: 1 verse, choreic. The rhythmical sentence of 2 
feet vuv r ev opx || has nothing corresponding with it, but stands between 
2 sentences of 4 feet each: ze. it is a peowdos or énterlude. The form 
of the period is thus :— 


A stichic period. 


*~N 


Ill. Third Period: 2 verses. Rhythm, dochmiac. When an inter- 
change of measures occurs in Greek verse, it is nearly always. between 
measures of equal length: as when the ionic, -—vv, in # time, is 
interchanged with the dichoree, -U—v, in € time. The peculiarity of 
the dochmius (zrots S0xp.0s, ‘oblique’ foot) is that it is an interchange 
of measures vo¢ equal to each other,—viz. the bacchius v-— or —--u 
(with anacrusis). and shortened choree,— A. The fundamental form is 
vi--v|-—-A\||. The varieties are due to resolution of long syllables, 
or to the use of ‘irrational’ instead of short syllables. Seidler reckoned 
32 forms; but, as Schmidt has shown, only rg actually occur, and some 
of these very rarely. With resolution, the commonest form is that seen 
here, v ? wU—v | —A ||. Each verse contains two dochmiac sentences: 


. 


Ze. we have 
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ae 


Doch. 
A palinodic period. 
ee 


Doch.. 


IV. Fourth Period: 6 verses. In 1, 2, 5, 6, the metre is choreic 
(—v). In 3, 4, the metrical basis is the acon, here in its primary form, 
the ‘amphimacer’ or ‘cretic,’) —v—, combined with another measure 
of the same time-value (%), the bacchius (» —-— or --v)'. 

Verse 1 has 1 sentence of 6 feet; v. 2, the same; v. 3, 1 of 3 feet; 
v. 4, the same; vv. 5,6 the same asi, 2. Series:.6.6. 35 gm 


6 Here we have no repetition of whole groups, 
Pre : but only of single sentences. The period is not 
By therefore palinodic. And the single sentences 
Pe. 3 ) correspond in an inverted order. This is called 
J simply an antithetic period. 
6 


1 In v. 4, if Dindorf’s conjecture @Owas for PAivovea is received, we should write: 


—v =| = ve - ve 
adda por | durpopy | ya POwas || 
oor euav | yay pidav | ev rovots. 

The ear will show anyone that this is rhythmically better than what I obtain 
with the Ms. P@vovea and révocw, and the conjecture ¢Owwas is entitled to all the 
additional weight which this consideration affords. On other grounds—those of 
language and of diplomatic- evidence—no less distinct a preference seems due to 
plvovea. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixxxi 


IV. Second Stasimon, vv. 863—g10. 


First STROPHE. 


> a L. — yu som 1 — — > mae NS —_— > 
if a : pow gov | a | 1 pep | ovre || powpa | rav ev || cerrov | ayve | 
vBp : ws pur | ev | e& rup | avvov|| vBpis | e rodd|| wy um | eprrncO | 


aA Aye es 
av Noy | wv A J 
n par | av 

=v -—-> #*4v =—- vw &— = 

II. r. epy : wv te | ravtwv | wy vou | ot mpo | kewr | ae A || 


a i: pnm| Kapa | pnde | ounpep| ovr | a 
re VvVvYYV rw Nl mesg 
2. vy : urodes | ovpave| av A || 


axp } orara | yeoava| Bao 
Vv  ~v YY ae ae eA bea A = oe 
3. Su } aOepa | rexvwb | evres | wy o | Avur | os A J 
a@ i moruorar| av wp | ovcey | esav| ayx | av 
Fa —™~v VY anf — > as, v emily = 
III. 1. wa : ryppovos | ovde | viv Ova | ra vows | avep | wv A || 
vO + ovmode | xpnor| ww xpn | rar To Kad | ws dex | wy 
vy =v —-y wy LL wy = Lo 
2. € : tixrev | ovde | uy wore | dad || a xara | Ko. | ac | y A | 
moX : «mar | aoa | wn more | Avo || ae Oeoy | ar | ov | mae 
Ww —_ > ~~ Vv bon L. Lo — 
3. peyas : ev tour | ovs Oeos | ovde | ynp | ack |e A J 


Ocov +: ov An~E | w more | mpoorar | av | wrx | wy 


I. Lirst Period: 1 verse. Rhythm, logacedic. 
Two sentences, of 4 feet each, are separated by a mesode or inter- 
lude, consisting of the sentence of 2 feet porpa | rav ev: Le 


4 
2 A stichic mesodic period, 


4 


AS t 


Ixxxii METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


II. Second Period: 3 verses. Rhythm the same’. 


Verse 1 has 1 sentence of 6 feet: v. 2 is a mesode of 3 feet: v. 3, 
the same as I: 7.¢. 


Oe 
3 } A stichic mesodic period. 


Ill. Third Period: 3 verses. Rhythm the same. For the mark 
w over peyas and Geor in 8, see § g, and Parod. Str. 11. Per. 1. v. 3. 


Verses 1, 3 have each 1 sentence of 6 feet: v. 2, 2 of 4 each: z¢, 


An antithetic period. (See First Kommos, Per. tv.) 


Aes EX AN OE Ge 
\ Now 


1 The conjectural reading otpavlg | alfép, adopted by Prof. White and by Dr 
Schmidt, would give in v. 3 
= vey beet yy, SY Le 
ad : ept Texv | w | evres | wy o| Avr | os A || 
In the antistrophe, Prof. White reads simply dxpérarov elcavaBao | dardbromop 
dpovoev els dvdrykav, which similarly would give 
7] Coe ee ee ee 
am : orouov | wp | ovcev | es av | ayx | ay A |l 


Now, there is no apparent reason for doubting the genuineness of the reading on 
which the Mss. agree, ovpavlay | dc’ al@épa: while in the antistr. the most probable 
reading seems to be dxpérara yelo’ dvaBao’ | darormordray K.T.A, 


(See crit. n. and 
comment, on 876 f.) 


Ne 
Ix. ade | res vrep | ora | yepow || 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


SECOND STROPHE. 


Se eet eee TNS 


oveer | « rov a | Oixrov | eye 


=—v - vu —-v - 
2. » Aoy | w wop | ever | a A || 
yas er | ondad | ov ce8 | wv 


S 
3. Sux 
3 ovd 


7 


5. Kan 


et 


i > 


> 
2. Ka 


> 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


1 a 


as ado | yros | ov | Se A || 


tes ror aS | awe | va | ov 


=v =-~v -v - 
4. Saymov | wv ed | y ve8 | wv A || 


ovde | ray o | Auge | ay 


oe 


avw ed | otro | pop | a A || 
> py rade | xepo | dexr | a . 


ae = VW _- Vv — 
6. Svoworp | ov yap | w yd | as A || 
macw | apyoo | e Bpor | os 


ae ee 


IL, 1. e& $ py ro | xepdos | xepSav | et due | ae | ws A || 
G@\X i wepar| wor | erep | op? ax | ov | es 


_— ND La ad mW baad 
tov a | cerrwv | epger | ae A || 
mwavray| acowy | gyda | o 


, -v-> w -v be = 
3 9 itova| Oxrov | Aker | ae par | af] wy A J 
geiravre| cava | Cavaroy| caer | apx| av 


we & - - ios 
ert wor | ena ay | 40601 Gh Beats A | 
> opra |yap| rat |ovmar| agar la 


v = > = _-— 
2. evger | ae Wry | as ay | vver || 


4 efarp | ovew | dn 


ca > mw 


a en Ea ae Tot | aude | oats | reper ie at A || 


| ov ree | asa | moddov | enday | ys 


Vv = 


_7 Bitine 00 | evew ] 


; aw de ra | dea 


Ixxxiii 


Ixxxiv METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


I. First Period: 6 verses. Rhythm, /ogaoedie. 
Each verse contains 1 sentence of 4 feet: and the six verses fall into 
3 groups: Zé. 


= / A repeated palinodic period. 
4 
4 


II. Second Period: 3 verses. Rhythm, the same. In v. 8 oy over 
6.€ means that in the antistrophe Gavar represents, by resolution, a long 
syllable, see § 5. 

Verses r and 3 have each one sentence of 6 feet: v. 2 isa mesode 
of 4 feet: ze. 


6 
i A stichic mesodic period. 
6 
Ill. Third Period: 4 verses. Rhythm, the same. In vy. 4, the 
last syllable of xopevew is marked short, because, being the last of a 
verse, it can be either long or short; and here it is the second of a 
choree, -—v. 
Verses 1 and 3 have each r sentence of 6 feet: v. 2 is a mesode of 


4 feet: v. 4 is an epode of 2 feet. Thus, in this period, the dancers 
stood still during the alternate verses, 2 and 4. The form is:— 


6 


4 
. A stichic mesodic period, with postlude, 
Le) 


METRICAL ANALYSIS, Ixxxv 


V. Third Stasimon (properly a Hyporcheme'), vv, 1086—rr09. 


= uw tm H— vy =v ev ef =v - 
I, 1. eerep ey | w | pavres | exe |] xa ear | nel | av dp | ws A || 


mis ge rexy | ov | res re | rene || raw warp | ar ar | ar ap ja 


' =—s Ww ™~ Vv - > we ONS LL. - 

— & ovtovo | Aywrov a | respor | ow xed | ap | ov A || 
wavosop | esoSar | awa | rpos red | acd | eo 
= wv = > -v = Ww => —_— Vv - 
. 3. ovx eo | ee ray | avpe | ov || wavered | yvor | pyov oe | ye A J] 
*yoey | ear | espa | ris |] dAoke — | ov rw] yap wrax | es 
~ yo > = VY _ 


TD. 2, wae warp: | @ rav | oder | ovr A || 
a@yporon | or wae | ae gird | ae 


me 4s 
? 


A wD -— > =v id 
2, wat tpod | ov kar | parep | avger || 
e@ oo | xvdd\ar | asa | aoow 


= ue => ~ > -%3 -v 

3 Kar xop | ever? | ae ase Ne yew |] as ere oa BR seh ovra || Tors ee | 

8 0 | Baxyer | os Ce | os va |lareraxp | ov ope | wm erp || yaa | 
= wo Le «= 
ors tup | avy | as A || 
defar | ex | rov 

> ~_~y -v & = 

> pee | Powe | wor | de A || 

yum Saree | ond | ov | as 

‘5. tavrap | err | « |» A j 

wrccora | oun | ward |e 


3 drdipynwa, ‘a dance-song,’ merely denotes a melody of livelier movement than 
the ordinary ordovac of the tragic Chorus, and is here expressive of delight. Thus 
says (630 B) } F dwopyyearied (Soynois) PY Keen? olxecodrar, Priv Kadedrac 
a> waryriddes O° eloty dugdrepars ‘the hyporchematic dance is akin to the comic 
ce called ‘cordax,” and both are sportive.’ Fragments of diropyjaara, which 
sre used from an early age in the worship of Apollo, have been left by several 

doetsy—among whom are Pratinas (who is said to have first adapted them to 
ac cult),--Bacchylides, and Pindar, 


Ixxxvi METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


I. Lirst Pertod: 3 verses. Rhythm, dogacedic. If im the first 
sentence of v. 3 we adopt for the antistrophe Arndt’s conjecture, 7 o¢ y 
ebvatetpa tis (which is somewhat far from the mss.), then verses 1 and 3 
have each 2 sentences of 4 feet, and verse 2 has 1 of 6 feet; ze. 


6 A palinodic period, with mesode. 
| 4 
= 


If, on the other hand, we should hold that 7) oé yé 71s @vydrnp represents 
the true metre (being corrupted from 7 o€ y ébvoe zarnp) and that ov« 
éoy Tav avpov should be amended to trav ériodcay eon, the rhythmical 
correspondence of sentences would be different. The rhythmical divi- 
sion of verses 2 and 3 would then be :— 


Pee eke tot ee ee 
2. ov tov o | Avprov a | rep | wy || w KO | ap | wy | trav A || 
mavosop | eco.Bar | a | ma || tpos reN| acd | ao | y 
w aww Vv Le = NM > al Vv = 
3. emt : ovcav ex | ev | ravoed | nvov | wn ov ce | ye A 


geye: guce ma |typ| YAok& |astw| yap Trak | es 


and v. 3 would be an epode, the form being :— 


4 

4 

4 A palinodic period, with postlude, 
4 

6 


Il. Second Period: 5 verses. Rhythm, the same. Verses 1, 2, 4,5 
have each one sentence of 4 feet: v. 3 has 3 sentences, the first and 
third of 4 feet each, the second of 3 (the words ws éxi jjpa pépovra). 
DEHES 4464s A 5A Ady 2G 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixxxvil 


* Here, single sentences correspond in an 7m- 
4 verted order, while the middle sentence of v. 3 
has nothing corresponding to it, but forms a 
ad mesode or interlude. This is therefore a mesodic 
| ey period. We need not add ‘antithetic,’ because, 
where more than two szgle sentences (and not 
4 groups) are arranged about a mesode, their 
. arrangement is zormad/y inverted. 
4 


VI. Fourth Stasimon, vv. 1186—1222. 


First STROPHE 
(forming a single period). 


ty. t. | w yeve | at Bpor | wv A || 


og | tis kab ur | ep Bod | ay 


— = ow = S L —— bP he LL 
2. ws yp | asia | Kat To | py || dev Cwo | as evap | Hn | o A || 
tokevs | as expat | noe | Tov || mavrev | dacuovos | odB | ov 
es el Vv a Vv — 
3. Tis | yap tis av | yp Xe | ov A || 
w | fev xara | mer Pic | as 
eS St aed 


4. tas ev | daove | as dep | a A || 
ray yapw | wruxa | mapbey | ov 
= FF ee ae Wa = vw baa 
5. 4 tox | ovrov og | ov dox | ew A || 
xpnouwd | ov Oavar | wieu | a 
= woe - - 
6. Kat 80 | avr aro | kAXw | a A || 
xwpa | mupyosav| esr | a 
cee ~ v - vv - 
7. tov : cov | ro rapa | Sevyp ex | wv A || 


e& : ov | kat Baord | evs kad | & 


1xxxviii METRICAL ANALYSTS. 


SoS —- we -y LL 2. SO 
8. tov : gov | Samova | tov cov | w|| rAanov | ovirod | a Bpor | ov A 
eh i os | kata pey| wore |rull abys | raspeyad| aow | & 

Pe Ne 1S 
g. ov | dev pakap | uc | w A || 

On | Bacow av | aco | wy 

Rhythm, /ogacedic. Verse 1 contains 1 sentence of 4 feet: v. 2, 2 
of 4 feet each: v. 3, 1 of 4 feet; to which answer respectively vv. 7, 8, 
g. Verses 4, 5, 6 also contain each r sentence of 4 feet, v. 4 answering 
to v. 6, and v. 5 forming a mesode. The series .4.44.4+, 4+4+4-, 
4-44.4. thus forms the period :— 


Since the whole group, consisting of 

4 vv. 1, 2, 8, recurs once, the period is 

palinodic ; since the sentences formed 

af by vv. 4 and 6 are grouped about the 

4 interlude formed by y. 5, it is also 
4 


» mesoate. 


SECOND STROPHE. 


cS 4 a IN 


ee ene -v - 
I. tr. ta } vw 8 ax | ov | ew ris | abd | wrep | os A |} 


ep > evpes | a | Koro | avd op | wy xpov | os 
Vv a “vu — ee any = 
2.71 iar|ais| aype | ais tis | ev tov | ows A 


OK taf | ae | Tov ayap | ov yam | ov mar | ae 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixxxix 


Vv ae = = 
. vv : ovxos | Eley | a Be ie ov A J 
Texy : ovvTa | kau Texv | over | ov 
ai: ete) e 


Il. me t,| @ | kewwov | ovdur | ov ie Ja A |l 


tl@| Aat | eo» | wrexv | ov 


ebeg | ede | ce 
oO = 
3+ avtos | npxeo | ev A || 
— pmror | ecdou | av 
IE Ny: Ss CIS, ~ vu -~ vu a 
4. raids | Kar ra | tpr Oadrapu | nrod | w wer | ew A J 
Supo | macyap | worepe | aren | ov xe | wv 
mos Tote | ws 70) | ar ratp | w || aco adox | es hep | ew tad | as A |} 
€K oTOMaT | wryrod | opbov |em || ew avery | evoat | exocd le 
- uy Le. a, = ep — i 
y | @noav | es too | ov | de A J 
are | Kou | noa | rovmoy | oupm | a 
First Period: 3 verses. Rhythm, choreic. Verses 1 and 2 have 
I sentence of 6 feet: v. 3 forms an epode or postlude of 4 


itl 


Second Period: 4 verses. Rhythm, the same. In v. 4 rpe 
an apparent tribrach, representing a cyclic dactyl, ~v, and 
1e time-value of dead’ (8e87). This denoted by writing Juv, 
the ‘irrational’ character, though in strictness shared by the 
cond short syllables, is more evident in the first. a. 
, & have each r sentence of 6 feet, vv. 2, 3 oo 1 of 


xc METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


aay An antithetic period: see First Kommos, Per. Iv. 


Ill. Zhird Period: 2 verses. Rhythm, the same. Verse 1 has 
2 sentences, each of 4 feet: v. 2 has 1 of 6 feet, and forms an epode or 
postlude: fe. 


iD 
4 A stichic period, with postlude: see Parod. 
Str. 11, Per. 1, Stas. 1. Str. 1. Per. 1b 


VII. Second Kommos', vv. 1297—1368. 


(After the anapaests of the Chorus, 1297—1306, and of Oedipus, 
1307—r311, followed by one iambic trimeter of the Chorus, 1312, the 
strophic system of lyrics begins at 1313.) 

First STROPHE 
(forming a single period). 
vue = 


1, ¢ } woxot | ov A || 
ti word | os 


Vv vw vv vv vvv v vvv vv vv 
2. ved : os gov aro | tTporov ex || urAonevov a | darov A || 


ov : per enosem | wodoser || t gommoser | t yap 


X At v. 1336, and in the corresponding 1356, an iambic dimeter is given to the 
Chorus (Period m., v. 3). With this exception, the Chorus speaks only iambic 
trimeters, which follow a lyric strophe or antistrophe assigned to Oedipus. Since, 
then, the lyrics belong all but exclusively to Oedipus, the passage might be regarded 
as his sorwdia, interrupted by occasional utterances, in the tone of dialogue, by the 
Chorus. If, however, regard is had to the character and matter of the whole com- 
position, it will be felt that it may be properly designated as a xouuds, the essence of 
which was the alternate lament. On a similar ground, I should certainly consider it 
as beginning at 1297, though the properly lyric form is assumed only at 1313. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. xcl 


w 2 RS) -- 3° = 
3. a : daparov te | Kar due || ovpiarov | ov A 1 
uT opevers we | Tov TUPA || ov Ky dev | wy 


{Here follow four iambic trimeters.] 


Rhythm, dochmiac: see First Kommos, Period mz. It will be 
seen that every dochmiac metre here is a variation of the ground- 
form v :; ——~ | -— A ||, by substitution either of Uw for —, or of > (an 
irrational syllable, apparently long) for vu, as in v. 3, Kndaov. Verse 1 
is a dochmiac used as a Arelude (rpowdixov), w being prolonged to the 
time-value of -—. Vv. 2, 3 have each 2 dochmiac sentences: Ze. 


Doch. = Tp. 


(Doch. —_ 


( te 
Doch. A palinodic period, with prelude. 
eae 


an 


SECOND STROPHE, 
Ce a= aw, = 
I. 1. a : roddwy * | nv a. || aay A | oc A || 


oO: 06 ooris | nv os|| aypias red | as 


Vv vv wv Vv ey ae Sal Nota Nal” a Vv vv 


2. 0 : kaka Kaka TeA | wv ep, || a tad eva taf | ea A J 


vou : ad emrods | ave || Avo aro re | dovov 
Vv = BS ae = ae 8S SY, _= L = 

1a € : mare 8 | avto | xeup vey | ovtis || aAA ey | w | TAap | wv A |] 
epp :  vTo | kaver | woe mw | ovdey || es xap | w | mpaco | wy 


Vv ee v s 
TIL. tr. re : yap cde op | av A |i 
ToT: eyapav Gay | wy 


= 
_ - vy —-vV —-wv _ 


2. 07 oT : B00 | wvre | pndev | nv vd | ew te ie v A |i 


ouk : mv Pir | oow | ovd eu | a Tor | ovdax | os 


IV. 


xcil METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


_- vu = aed, — 


3. nv : tTavd or | worep | kor ov | dys A || 


OeX : ovTe | xapoe | tour av | yy 
ST oy LE pee ge 2 ip 


4. Te : Ont ew | ov | Brexrov | 7 || orepxrov | y zpoc | 7 yop | ov A |i 
ove : ow ma | Tposy | av gov | evs || mdOov | ovde | vupde | os 
Bg ee eNO oe eo ee eae 

6; er © 5 eer ak | ou | ev | adov | a dir | o« A j 


Bpor : owe |xkdAnO | nv | we | dvvarlo 
G vur- V Wu vu vy - 


I. amr : ayer ek tor | voy or || ue tayior a | pe A || 
vuvd : adeos wev | eav || ogy de | ras 
Vv NS ae — CN) 
2. am : ayer w did | ot Tov || wey odeOpu | ov A || 
om : oyevns dap | wy aur || oc epuy rad | as 
NINA TES wVwvyv vv — Vv a 
3. Tov : Katapato | tarov er || ude kau Oe | ors A || 
et : de 7. mpesBu | repov er || te kaxov Kax | ov 
> vu Vv — 
4. €xOp : otatov Bpot | wy A J 


Tour : eax ovdur | ous 


[Here follow two iambic trimeters.] 


I. Lirst Period: 2 verses, Rhythm, dochmiac. In verse 1 (anti- 
strophe), we have aypias: observe that if we read dm dypéas the 
dochmiac would have one ~ too much, and see my note onv. 1350. In 
v. 2, the Ms. reading vouddos is zmpossible, as the metre shows. ovov, 
by resolution for —, as in the strophe, since the last syllable of a verse 
can be either long or short: see on Parod. Str. 1. Per. 1. v. 1, and cp. 
Xopevety, Stas. 11. Str. 1. Per. ut. v. 4. Metre would admit @&afé p’ or 
ehaBev, but not, of course, @dvoé w? or veer. 

Each verse has two dochmiac sentences, #.e. 


ee 
Doch. 

; A palinodic period. 
ae P . 
Doch. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. XClil 


Il. Second Period: 1 verse. Rhythm, choreic. Two sentences, 
each of 4 feet: ze. 


=) A stichic period. 
4 


Il. Third Period: 5 verses. Rhythm, choreic, except in verse 1, 
which is a dochmiac, serving as prelude (zpowdcxdv). 

Verse 2 has 1 sentence of 6 feet: v. 3, 1 of 4 feet: v. 4, 2 of 4 feet 
each: v. 5, 1 of 6 feet. The first of the 2 sentences in v. 4 forms a 
mesode; which can either (as here) begin a verse, or close it, or stand 
within it, or form a separate verse. Series: .6.4.4.4.6.: form :— 


Doch. = zp. 
6 
4 A mesodic period, with prelude. See Stas. 111. 
; © Crctil, 
4 


IV. fourth Period: 4 verses. Rhythm, dochmiac. Verses 1, 2, 3 
have each two dochmiac sentences: v. 4 has one, which forms an 
epode: Ze. 

eS 
Doch. 


A repeated palinodic period, with post- 


‘A 
lude. 


Doch. 


fa 
Doch. 


Doch. = én, 


_ the intensity of emotion with which the Theban nobles have h 


for discrediting that charge, the Chorus pass at the same time 


XClV METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


RELATIONS OF LYRIC FORM AND MATTER. 


f 
In the lyric parts of Tragedy, the poet was a composer, setting : 
words to music. Words, music, and dance were together the expression a 
of the successive feelings which the course of the drama excited in the » 
Chorus, or typical spectator. It is obvious, then, that the choice of 4 
lyric rhythms necessarily had an ethical meaning, relative to the mood 3 
which in each case sought utterance. It is everywhere characteristic of 
Sophocles that he has been finely sensitive to this relation. So much, 
at least, moderns can see, however far they may be from adequately 
appreciating the more exquisite secrets of his skill. Without attempt- ; 
ing minute detail, we may glance here at some of the chief traits in , 
which this skill is exemplified by the lyrics of the Ocdipus Tyrannus. 


I. Paropos. First Strophe. The Theban Elders are reverentially — 
awaiting the message from Delphi, and solemnly entreating the gods for 
deliverance from their woes. With this mood the dactylic rhythm is in 
unison. The Greek dactylic measure was slow and solemn, the fitting 
utterance of lofty and earnest warning—as when oracles spoke—or, as va 
here, of exalted faith in Heaven. 

Second Strophe. Period 1. The chorees, in ogacedic rhythm, express 
the lively sense of personal suffering (avapiOa yap dépw | wypara), 
Per. 11. Dactyls, somewhat less stately than those of the opening, 
again express trust in the gods who will banish the pest. ) i 

Third Strophe. Choreic rhythms of the strongest and most excited _ 
kind embody the fervid prayer that the Destroyer may be quelled t 
the Powers of light and health. 


II. First Strasimon. The doom has gone forth against the unkno 
criminal ; and the prophet has said that this criminal is Oedipus. F 
Strophe. While the rhythm is Logacedic throughout, the fuller mea 
of Period 1. are suited to the terrible decree of Delphi; those of Per 
to the flight of the outlaw; those of m1. to the rapid pursuit, and, 
finally, to the crushing might, of the Avenger. 

Second Strophe. Period 1. The choriambic thythm—the most pa 
sionate of all, adapted to vehement indignation or despair—i 


charge against their glorious king. Period m1. Passing to their 


choriambic rhythm to the kindred but less tumultuous zone, whi 
here (as we have seen) most skilfully linked on to the former. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. : xcVv 


III. The First Kommos, in its 3rd and 4th Periods, shows how 
Beamiac measures, and faeontc combined with choreic, can suit varying 
tones of piteous entreaty or anxious agitation; an effect which, as 
regards dochmiacs, the SeconD Kommos (VII) also exhibits in a still 
more impressive manner. 


IV. Inthe Seconp Srasimon, ogaoedics are the vehicle of personal 
reflection and devotion ; the lively measures of the Hyporcheme which 
holds the place of Turrp Stasimon (V) speak for themselves. 


b VI. Inthe FourtH Srastmon we have a highly-wrought example of 
ike lyric art comparable with the First Stasimon, and with the Parodos. The 
utter ruin of Oedipus has just been disclosed. /irst Strophe. It was 
a general rule that, when a verse was opened with a symcope, anacrusis 
must precede. By the disregard of this rule here, an extraordinary 
weight and solemnity are imparted to the first accent of the lament: 


ae 
t| w yeve | ae Bpor | wy A ||. (See the musical rendering of this, Appen- 
dix, § 10, p. 205.) So, again, in the profoundly sorrowful conclusion 


Lees iy! 
drawn from the instance of Oedipus, ovd | ev waxap | fw A||. And, since 
_ his unhappy fate is here contemplated in its entirety, the whole strophe 
forms a single rhythmical period. 
The Second Strophe—reflecting on particular aspects of the king’s 
_destiny—is appropriately broken up into three short periods; and the 
-choreic rhythm is here so managed as to present a telling contrast with 
the logaoedic rhythm of the first strophe. The weightiest verses are 
those which form the conclusion. 
I have but briefly indicated relations of which the reader’s own ear 
and feeling will give him a far more vivid apprehension. There are no 
metrical texts in which it is more essential than in those of ancient 
ece never to consider the measures from a merely mechanical point 
of view, but always to remember what the poet is saying. Noone who 
cultivates this simple habit can fail to attain a quicker perception of the 
elicate sympathies which everywhere exist between the matter and ue 
form of Greek lyrics, 


me DO KA EO YS 
BeOUAITIOY >=: TisY, Raea NaNO) S 


PaO DOR ATE TO > 
Sag OYS= —TYPANNOS 


I. 


APISTO®ANOYS TPAMMATIKOY YIIOOESIS. 


Aurov KépuwOov Oidirous, ratpds vdbo0s 

™pos Tv aravtwy Aowopovpevos Févos, 

HMO wibécGa vOixdv Oeomopdrov 

Entav éavtov Kal yévous putoordpov. 

e etpodv b& TAnpwv ev otevais apa€ctots R 5 
dxwy érepve Aaiov yevvyropa. 

Sduyyos Sé Sewvys Oavacipov Avoas pwéAos 

NOXVVE pyTpos ayvoovpevyns Aé€xos. 

Aomds b& OnBas cide Kal vooos paxpa. 

Kpéwy 8& reupdels AcAdixyy mpos éoriay, 10 
6rws mVOnTaL TOD KAKO ravETNpLOV, 

Hkovoe Pwovas pavtixns Oeod mdpa, 

tov Aateov éxdixnOqvar ddvov. 


dOev pabav éavtdv Oidirous taXas 


dirods te xepolv eLavddwoev Képas, 15 
Ps < \ ya © > , , 
aity S€ pajrnp dyxovas Swidero. 


ZTTOPANOTS......PIOOESIZ] "Apwroddvous émlypayua els rdv répayvoy 
A. The word érlypaupa, which could denote the ‘title’ of a book, is not a 
ibstitute for drd0ecis. 3 Oeocmicudtwv] vduwy Oédec A, which indicates 
was a v.1. for 7)\Gev in this verse. 11 wvUOnra MSS., vivid for rUGocro, 
ck unnecessarily conjectured. 15 duccais MSS., dicods Elmsley. 
dioods Brunck. 16 avri d¢] atv} re Elmsley. But the composer may 
ed the irregular sequence re—dé which sometimes occurs (as Ei. 1099, 


TZ 


4 | TOPOKAEOYS 


APISTOPANOTS TPAMMATIKOY] The first of the three prose brofécas to 
the Antivone is also ascribed in the Mss. to Aristophanes of Byzantium (flor. 200 B.C.). — 
His name is likewise given in the Mss. to the metrical boféces prefixed to all the 
extant comedies of his namesake except the Zhesmophoriazusae. All these ascrip- 
tions are ndw generally held to be false. There is no reason to think that the 
fashion of metrical arguments existed in the Alexandrian age: and the language 
in every case points more or less clearly to a lower date. The verses above 
form no exception to the rule, though they are much more correct than the comic 
bmobéces. See Nauck’s fragments of the Byzantine Aristophanes, p. 256: Dindorf 
agrees with him, Scho/. Soph. vol. 11. p. xxii. 


1k 
AIA TI TYPANNOS EMITEPPAITAL = 


O TYPANNOS OIAIMIOYS exit diaxpicer Oarépov érvyéyparrat. 
xaptévtws 5¢ TYPANNON dzavtes abrov érvypapovow, ws e&€xovta maons — 
THs Sopoxdéovs romoews, xairep yrrnGevta vad PiroKéovs, ws dno. 
Arxaiapyos. iat d& cat of IPOTEPON, od TYPANNON, airdv émiypad- 

5 ores, dua Tods xpdvours Tdv SidacKadidy Kal dia ta wpaypata: aAyryv 
yap Kat mypov Oidioda tov éxt Kodwv eis tas “AOjvas dduxvetoban — 
idiov 8€ te werovGacw of pe “Ounpov rovytat tovs zpo tay Tpwikdy 
ae TYPANNOYS idee a ree owe mote Tovde Tod Svéparos 
cis tos “EAAnvas diadobévros, Kata tots “ApyiAdxov xpdvous, xabirep 

10 Immias 6 coduorys bide cOP yowv Tov mavTwy Tapavopur 
"Exetov Baoréa pyct Kai ov tipavvov: 


His Bnet sin oa a aed 


Twas Tept ee TOUTOUS yever dat, ore be vedrepoy TO TOD ia 
7 15 dvoua Sydov. ovte yap “Ounpos ovte “Haiodos ovte aAXos ovdels 
| mahaudv tYpavvov év Tois Toujpacw ovoyaler. 6 be “Apiotorédys ev 


, , \ , \ \ , , 
aLwMvV ToALTEia. TOVS TUpaVvvOoUS dyct TO TPOTEPOV aicupvyTas Tpo 


, > , Ni Pe ty »” 
everOa. evpyndtepov yap éxelvo Tovvopa. 


2 érvypdgovow] So Dindorf with L: vulg. éréypador. 4 IIPOT 
TYPANNON, avrov] L, Dind.: vulg. IPOTEPON avrov, o} TYPANNON, 


2 TUpawov...érvypdgovow] The distinguishing title was suggested by v. 51 
play, roy répavvoy Oldlarow, v. 923 Ta Tod Tupdwvov...Oldtmov. Sophocles ¢ 
called it simply Oldérous. Q Kara rods ApyiAdxou xpédvous] circ. 670 B.C. 
679 B.c. that Orthagoras is said to have founded his dynasty at Sicyon, and ‘t 
of Siky6n are the earliest of whom we have any distinct mention,’ Grote 


OIAITTOY2 TYPANNOS 5 


12”Exerov] Od. 18. 83. 15 obre yap “Ounpos] For the writer of this drd0ecrs, then 
(unless he made an oversight), ‘Homer’ was not the author of the ‘Homeric hymn’ 
to Ares, 8. 5, dvTiBioust TUpavve, Sikatordtwy ayé dwrdv. The earliest occurrences 
of the word 7¥payvos which can be approximately dated are (1) Alcaeus fr. 37 
Bergk, circ. 606 B.C., refering to Pittacus; see below on 17: (2) Pind. Pyth. 3. 8, 
where it is convertible with Bacvhels, 2b. 70 (Hiero of Syracuse), date perh. 474 B.C. 
(see Fennell’s introd.): and (3) Aesch. P. V. 736 6 ra&v Oedv répavvos (Zeus), date 
circ. 472—469 B.C. On the question as to the origin of r¥pavvos, scholars will read 
with interest the opinion of the author of Greek and Latin Etymology. Mr Peile has 
kindly communicated to me the following note:—‘‘There seems no reason to doubt 
the usual connection of répavyyos with ,/tur, a by-form of ,/TAR. It does not occur, 
I think, in Greek, but it is used in Vedic,—as is also the common epithet w-a, 
‘strong,’ applied chiefly to Indra, but also to other gods. Rarer cognates are ‘urvan, 
= ‘victory,’ and ¢urvani=‘ victorious,’ also of Indra. The primary meaning of the 
root was ‘to bore’—then ‘to get to the end’ of a thing—then ‘to get the better of? it. 
There is another family of words, like in form, with the general sense of ‘haste’; 
e.g. turvanya, a verb-stem in Vedic=‘to be eager,’ and ¢uranyu an adjective. 
These, I think, are distinct in origin. In form they come nearer to rvpavvos. But I 
think that they are /a/e Vedic forms, and therefore cannot be pressed into the service. 
The form in Greek is difficult to explain in either case. If there were an Indo-Eur. 
turvan (whence the Sanskrit word), the Greek might have formed a secondary 
turan-yo: but one would expect this to have taken the form rupawo, Taking into 
account the entire absence of all cognates in Greek, I think that it is probably a 
borrowed word, and that from being an adjective (?=‘mighty’), it became with the 
Greeks a title.” 16 & Kuyalwy modrelg] Cp. schol. in Eur. Med. 19 (Dind. vol. 
IV. p. 8) alovpyg jyetrac Kal dpxer* ldlws 5€ pyow ’Apicrorédns tro Kupalwy alovuriryy 
‘ Tov apxovTa éyerOa. ‘alcvmyynrac Se xprrol éwéa mdvres dvécrav’ [Od. 8. 258] 
Tovs apxovras Tov dywrvwy (sc. 6 monrhs AéyeL). 17. The alcvuynrela resembled 
: the rvpavvls in being absolute, but differed from it in being elective; hence it is called 
) by Arist. aiperh rupavvis, Pol. 3. 14. Alluding to the choice of Pittacus as alcuuvirns 
’ by the Mityleneans, Alcaeus said éordcayro répavvov, 2b.: but this was ad znvidiam. 


III. 


AAAQX, 


‘O Tupavvos Oidirovs mpds avtidiactoAny tod &v TH Kodwvd ém- 
yeyparrat. 7O kedaraoy 8 Tod Spdparos yours rav idiov Kaxdv Oidirodos, 
a tal > , > te 
anpwois Te TOY OPOarpay, Kat dv ayxdvys GOavaros “loxdorys. 
‘Haec in fine fabulae habet L, om. A, qui de sequentibus nihil habet praeter 
aenigma Sphingis,’ Dind. Scho/, 11. 13. 


XPHSMOS O AO@EIX AAIO: TO. @OHBAIN:, 
Adie AaBdaxidn, raiiwv yévos odBiov aireis. 
Swocw Tor pirov vidv: drap mempwpuevoy eotiv 
maidos €od xelperor AuTElv aos. ws yap évevoE 


6 ZOPOKAEOYS 
Zeis Kpovidns, Médoros otvyepais dpaio. miOjoas, 
ov dirov ypracas viov: 6 8 nvéatd cor rdde TavTa. 
XPHZMOZ...OHBAIM.] So L: vulg. xpnopds Sodels Aaty, 2 déow...éoriv] 
Another reading was rééecs uev pldov vidv* arap 765€ cou udpos Eorat* cp. Valckenaer, 
Eur. Phoen. p. xvi. 3 ma.dds €o] Valck. /.c. cites this reading from the cod. 


Augustanus, and it is probably right, éo9 here meaning ‘thine,’ in which sense Zeno- 
dotus rightly wished to substitute it for éfos in Z/. 1. 393, 15. 138, 24. 422, 550. The 
pron. 6s (=oFos) properly meant merely ‘own,’ and (like the pron. stem sva, ‘self’) 
was applicable to the rst and 2nd persons, sing. or plur., no less than to the 3rd. 
Vulg. cod macdos. 


TO AINITMA THS S#IITOS. 


a e , 
“Kore Siovv éml yns Kal tetparov, ob pia dovn, 


AY is > 4 XX ‘\ / LA > + AL ~~ 
kat tplov: aAdaooe d€ dunv povov dco’ én yatav 


e ‘\ a a eS. > bg \ \ / - 
epmeTa KuvelTal ava T aifépa Kal Kata mdvTov. 

> ce ¢ i 
aA’ ordrav treictrowow épeddpevov Toot Baivy, /- 
> , , > / / > a 

€vOa taxos yvuiourw adpavpdtatov wéev avrod. * 


2 viv] piow Athen. 4568, Bot L, A. 3 Kwetrat] ylyyra L, 4 épedo- 
evov a specious but unsound reading. The contrast is not between haste and slow- 


ness, but between the number of the feet, and the weakness of the support which they 
afford. 


Athenaeus 4568 introduces his quotation of the riddle thus: Kai 7d Ths UPpvyyos 
€ alvyya ’Aokymiddys év rois Tparywoouuévors rovodrov elvac gov. Asclepiades 
of Tragilus in Thrace, a pupil of Isocrates, wrote (circ. 340 B.C.) a work called 
Tpaypdovmeva (‘Subjects of Tragedy’) in six books, dealing with the legendary 
material used by the tragic poets, and their methods of treatment. The Alwyma, 
in this form, is thus carried back to at least the earlier part of the fourth century B.c, 


AYST3 TOY AINITMATOS. 


KAd6. Kat ovx eédovoa, Kaxdrrepe Modoa Gavovrwy, 
lal « 4 A La > tA 
Povis ywerépyns gov rédos dumAakins. 


»” , a =P A > / 
avOpwrov Karéekas, ds Hvixa yatav épépret, é 
™pOrov epu Tetparovs vamos eK Aaydvwv: 


5 yrpareos 88 TéAwv tpiratov wé5a Bdxtpov epeider, 
avxéva poprilwv, yipai Kapardpevos, 


5 épelder Gale: &yer or émdye Mss. 


The Avois is not in the Mss. of Sophocles, but is given by the schol. o 
~~ Phoen. 50 (alviyw’ éuds mais Oldtrovs Spuyyds Habdv)...riy 58 Wow Tod aly 
otrw twés pacw* ‘KAO’ Kr, Valckenaer, Schol. Phoen. p. 28, gives it « 
from a collation of three ss, 


» 
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TA TOT APAMATO® IIPOZOIIA. 


OIAIILOYS. IOKASTH. 


TEPEYS. ATTEAOX. 
KPEON. @EPAIION Aatov. 
XOPOX yepovrwy OnBaiwv, EZATTEAOS. 
TEIPESIAS. 


The ixéra: in the opening scene (1—1 5°) are a body of kwda mpdcwra. 
like the citizens whom Eteocles addresses in Aesch. 7%. 1—38, or the 
As lopagites in Zum, 566 ff. They would probably come within the 
meaning of the term zapaxopyynpua, which denoted anything furnished by 
the choregus im supplement to the ordinary requirements of a drama. 
Some, however, deny this, holding that it was an ordinary duty of the 
regus to provide all ‘mute persons,’ however numerous (A. Miller, 
Biihnenalterth., p. 179). The distribution of the parts among the 


ee actors would be as follows :— 


— OEDIPUS, tpotaywvierys. 
TocasTa, 
PRIEST OF ZEUS, 


? devrepaywvirrys. 
MESSENGER from the house (ééayyeAos), eimnen | 
SERVANT OF Laivs, 
_ CREON, 
; TEIRESIAS, TpiTayoviorys. 
_ MEssENGER from Corinth (ayyeXos), 


8 ZOPOKAEOYS 


STRUCTURE OF THE Pay, 


i: 
a 
, 5 
I. mpddoyos, verses T—150. 
2. mdpoSos, 151—2 Ths 


3+ émacd8tov mpdrov, 216—462, ; 
ordowov mpadrov, 46 3—5 12. 
a eS Le ee 

5: émerd8tov Sedrepov, 513-862, with Koupos, 649—697. 
6. ordopov Sedtepov, 86 3—910. « 
eens eee AS a. 

7. €merd8.ov tplrov, 9TI—1085, 

8. ordermov rplrov, 1086—r1 109. 

See ES Pe 

9. ere d8toy réraprov, 11ToO—118 ie 

10, otdowov téraproy, 1186—1222, 


Prat Sed saat at 
II. %€o80s, 12231530, ; , 


In reference to a Greek tragedy, we cannot properly speak of ‘Actes ¢ 
but the zdpodos and the ordoua mark the conclusion of chapters in the 
action. The Oedipus Zyrannus falls into six such chapters. 

The parts named above are thus defined by Aristotle (Poet. 12): 


I. mpodoyos = wepos GAov tpaywdias TO mpd Xopod mapddov, ‘al 

part of a tragedy which precedes the parodos’ (or ‘entrance’ of | 
. Chorus into the orchestra 
’ 


2, mdpo8os = 
whole Chorus,’ 


a 
9 mpurn dékts Sdov Xopot, ‘the first utterance of 


3. emeard8iov = repos Sov tpaywdias 7d peraéds Swv yopicdv pre) 
= ‘all that part of a tragedy which comes between whole choric son 

4. ordcipov = pédos 
of the Chorus without a 


ae 


the term.] _- 
Aristotle’s definition needs a few words of explanation. (2 
_ anapaestic was especially a marching measure. Hence the dp 


r) 


‘de : se OIAITOYS TYPANNOS 9 
Bye), the older type often began with anapaests (e.g. Aesch. Agam. 40-—103, 
Bum, 3°7—320), though, in the extant plays of Soph., this is so with 
the Ajax alone (134—171). Buta ordowpov never begins with anapaests. 
Further, the antistrophic arrangement of a ordowmov is never interrupted 
by anapaests. Yet, after an antistrophic atdo.pov, the choral utterance 
_ may evd with anapaests: thus the third ordomov of the Antigone is 
_ antistrophic from 781 to 800, after which come immediately the choral 
 amapaests 801—8o5: and we should naturally speak of 781—8o05 as 
the third stasimon, though, according to Arist., it strictly consists only 
- of 781—8o00. (2) By zpoxaéov Arist. plainly means the trochaic ¢efra- 
meter: i.e. a ordoimov must not be interrupted by dialogue (such as 
_ that which the Chorus holds in trochaic tetrameters with Aegisthus and 
_ Clytaemnestra,“Aesch. Ag. ad jin.). Measures into which trochaic 
thythms enter are, of course, frequent in ordowia. 


«5 Ko80s = Epos OAov tpaywoias pel? 8 ovK err xopod péXos, ‘all that 
"part of a tragedy after which there is no song of the Chorus.’ 

___ Verses 649—697 of the second éreiodS.ov form a short Koupids. The 
Chorus are pleading with Oedipus, lyric measures being mingled with 
bic trimeters. Arist. (Poet. 12) defines the Koppés as Opivos Kouwds 
od Kal amd oKyv7s, ze. a lamentation in which the Chorus (in the 
1estra) took part with the actor on the stage. An example of the 
7 pos on a larger scale is Soph. ZZ. 121—250. 


_ the plague. 


IO ZOPOKAEOYS 


OIAITIOTS. 


oy TEKNA, Kdépou tod mada véa Tpody, 

tivas ro? edSpas tdaSe pou OodLere 

ixTnpiows KAddowow ELEOTEUMEVOL ; 

TOhis O° Omod pev Ovprapdrev VyEuel, 

Omov O€ Taidverv Te Kab oTEvaypaTov* 5 


coos an \ > 
ayo OLKALOV HY Tap 


c 


ayyéhov, TéKVva, 
ahhov dxovew adres 5S edHdvOa, 
0 Tact KEWOs OidiroUs KaNovpEvos. 


aN’, & yepae, dpal’, eel mpérav ehus 


\ lal 
Tpo THVvdE 


L=cod. Laur. 
later Mss.: see Introd. on the text. 


Scene :—Before the palace of Oedipus 
at Thebes. In front of the large central 
doors (Bacidevos Ovpa) there is an altar; 
a smaller altar stands also near each of 
the two side-doors; see verse 16. Sup- 
pliants—old men, youths, and young 
children—are seated on the steps of the 
allars. They are dressed in white tunics 
and cloaks,—their hair bound with white 
Jillets. On the altars they have laid down 
olive-branches wreathed with fillets of 
wool. The PRIEST OF ZEUS, a venerable 
man, ts alone standing, facing the central 
doors of the palace. These are now thrown 
open: followed by two attendants (rpboro- 
row), who place themselves on either side 
of the doors, OEDIPUS enters, in the robes 
of a king: for a moment he gazes silently 
on the groups at the altars, and then 
Speaks. See Appendix, Note 1, § 1. 

1—77 Oc¢cdipus asks why they are 
suppliants. The Priest of Zeus, speak- 
ing for the rest, prays him to save them, 
with the gods’ help, from the blight and 
Oedipus answers that he 
has already sent Creon to consult Apollo 
at Delphi, and will do whatever the god 
shall bid. 

1 véa, last-born (not ‘young,’ for réxva 
includes the old men, v. 17), added for 
contrast with rod rdé\a. Oedipus,—who 
believes himself a Corinthian (774),;— 


32. 9 (first half of eleventh century). 


lal 4 oe / 
hovetv, rive TpoT@ kabéarare, be) 


r=one or more of the 


This symbol is used where a more particular 


: 
= ss sss aaa ’ 


marks his respect for the ancient glories 
of the Theban house to whose throne he 
has been called: see esp. 258 f. So the 
Thebans are crpards Kaduoyevs Aesch. 
Theb. 303, Kadpoyeriys yévva Eur. Phoen. 
808, or Kadpetou. Tpodt = Opéupara 
(abstract for concrete); Eur, Cyc. 18 
dpvadv rpopal=dpves éxreOpaupevar. Cad- 
mus, as guardian genius of Thebes, is 
still rpopevs of all who are reared in the 
dGua Kadperov (v. 29). Campbell under- ' 
stands, ‘my last-born care derived from — 
ancient Cadmus,’—as though the tpogevs 
were Oedipus. But could Kdduov rpoph 
mean ‘[my] nurslings [derived from] Cad- 
mus’? It is by the word réxva that 
Oedipus expresses his own fatherly ca 
2 &pas. The word &5pa=‘pos' 
here, as usu., sitting: when kneeling 
meant, some qualification is added, © 
Eur. Ph. 293 yovumerets &dpas 
mirvw o’, ‘I supplicate thee | 
knees.’ The suppliants are si 
the steps (840pa) of the altars, on 
they have laid the xAdda: see r. 
15 mpoormeba, 20 Oaxet: Aesch. 
(Orestes a suppliant in the 
temple) ém’ dudadg (on the on 
&dpav exovra mpoorpdraor ... 
vYyévynrov kr\ddov. Bodtere prol 
cere, ‘sit,’ &5pas being cognate UCC 
Eur. Ood§w (06s) always=‘to has 
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OEDIPUS. 


My children, latest-born to Cadmus who was of old, why 
are ye set before me thus with wreathed branches of suppliants, 
~ while the city reeks with incense, rings with prayers for health 


and cries of woe? 


I deemed it unmeet, my children, to hear 


these things at the mouth of others, and have come hither myself, 


I, Oedipus renowned of all. 


Tell me, then, thou venerable man—since it is thy natural 
part to speak for these—in what mood are ye placed here, 


? 


statement is unnecessary. ‘MSS., 


known to the editor. 


after a reading, means that it is in all the Mss. 


(transitive or intrans.). But Empedocles 
and Aesch. clearly use Jodjw as = Odoow, 
the sound and form perh. suggesting the 
epic Jadoow, Odwxos. See Appendix. 

3 ixrnplois KAdSoictv. The suppliant 
carried a branch of olive or laurel (ixe- 
tnpta), round which were twined festoons 
of wool (srépn, oréupuara,—which words 
can stand for the ixernpla itself, infra 
913, Z/. 1. 14): Plut. 7hes. 18 qv dé [h 
ixernpla] KAddos dd Tis lepas édalas, épliy 
Aevkw kateoreupévos. He laid his branch 
on the altar (Eur. Her. 124 Bwpdv kara- 

\ orépavres), and left it there, if unsuc- 
é cessful in his petition (Eur. Sup/. 259) ; 
. if successful, he took it away (2d. 359, 
E infra 143). txt. Kr. eoreppévor=ikry- 
plous kAddous eEeoreupéevous exovres: Xen. 
Anab. 4. 3. 28 dStnykvAwuévous Tovs 
dkovriatas Kal émiBeBAnmEvovs ods 
ro&éras, ‘the javelin-throwers w7¢h javelins 
grasped by the thong (dyxtAn), and the 
archers with arrows /itted to the string.’ 
So 18 éfeoreppévov absol.,=provided 
with orégy (z.c. with txernplac: see last 
note). Triclinius supposes that the sup- 
pliants, besides carrying boughs, wore 
garlands (écre¢aywyévor), and the priests 
may have done so: but éfeoreup. does not 
_ refer to this. 
_ -& Spod pev...dn00 8%. The verbal con- 
trast is merely between the fumes of in- 
cense burnt on the altars as a propitiato 
_ offering (//. 8. 48 réuevos Buds Te ih eis\s 
and the sounds—whether of invocations 
_to the Healer, or of despair. 
7 G@Awv. Redundant, but serving to 
contrast dyyéAwy and avrés, as if one 
> 


said, ‘from messengers,—at second hand.’ 
Blaydes cp. Xen. Cyr. 1. 6. 2 8rws wh 
6’ G\Nwy épunvéwy tds Tay Oewy oup- 
BovNlas cuvelns, aXN avros...yryyeoxots. 
&8e= depo, as in vv. 144, 298, and often 
in Soph.: even with Bdérrew, dpay, as in 
Trach. 402 Brép’ Gde=Brére Sedpo. 

8 6 tact Kewvds.,.Kadovpevos. mat 
with kNewds (cp. 40 maou KpdricTov), not 
with xadovpevos: ‘called Oedipus famous 
in the sight of all,’ not ‘called famous 
Oed. by all.’ Cp. raclyvwaros, macl- 
Ondos, TaciuéAovoa, waclpiros. The tone 
is Homeric (Od. 9. 19 elu’ ’Odvoets... 
kal fev KAdos ovpavoy tke, imitated by 
Verg. Aen. I. 378 sum pius Aeneas... fama 
super aethera notus): Oedipus is a type, 
for the frank heroic age, of Arist.’s weya- 
Adwuxos—6 peyddwy abrov aéidy, dévos 
bv (Eth, N. 4. 3). 

9 ébvs, which is more than él, refers, 
not to appearance (¢v7), but to the na- 
tural claim (@vots) of age and office com- 
bined. 

10 mpd ravyde, ‘in front of,’ and so 
‘on behalf of,’ ‘for’ these. Ellendt: 
‘Non est dvrl rwvde, nec vrép Tavde, sed 
pwadoy s. padiora Twvde, prae ceteris 
dignus propter auctoritatem et aetatem.’ 
Rather dv7l révde=‘as their deputy’: 
tmeép twvde=‘as their champion’: mpd 
Tavde= ‘as their spokesman.’ So 0. C. 
Srr épd yap kal mpo ravde. thy. tTpdrw 
with ka@éorare only: deloavres } orép- 
favres=elre édeloaré 1, ere €oréptare (not 
mbrepov deloavres; 7) oT épéavres ;), ‘in what 
mood are ye set here, whether it be one 
of fear or of desire ?’ 


‘ 
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, xa , € , a 
deloavTes n otépEavtes;: ws OédovtTos av 
€LOU TpooapKew av: duaddynros yap av 
Einv ToLdvdoe Ly ov KAaTOLKTipoV edpap. 


IEPETS. 


aN’, @ Kparivor OidSimovs ydpas ELNS, 

Opas pev nuas ndALKou Tpoonpeba 15 
@potoL TOs Gots, of pev ovdera paKpav 

mtéoOar obevortes, of S& adv ype Bapets, 


e A ~) \ \ 4 
Lepns, Ey@ pev Zyvos, 


oloe T 7 0éwv 


c 
Aextot' to 8 addo dddov éLeore €vov 
pps 


11 orépavres L rst hand, changed by a later hand into orétavres: marginal 
The reading orééavres, found in r, was intended to mean, 


gloss, 767 mezovOéres. 


‘having endured,’ and may have been suggested by the glosses radévres, Uropelvarres, 


explaining orépéavres. 13 ph ob Karoxrelpwy L: wh KaroukTelpwy r. 18 lepe?s 
MSS.: lep7js Brunck: iepeds Bentley: lepeds &yurye Nauck.—ol dé 7° 7idéwy L: the 7’ * 


11 oréptavres, ‘having formed a de- 
sire’: the aor. part., as Ad. 212 émel 
ge... | orépéas dvéxe ‘is constant to the 
love which he hath formed for thee.’ £7. 
1100 Kal ri Bounbels wdper; Ai. 1052 
airoy édmicavres...dyew. Cp. O. C. 
1093 kal Tov dypevray *Ard\X\w | kal Ka- 
cvyvyray... | orépyw durdas apwyds | o- 
ety, ‘I desire’: where, in such an invo- 
cation (/o...Ze8,...adpos, K.T.d.), oTépyw 
surely cannot mean, ‘I am content.’ Oecd. 
asks: ‘Does this supplication mean that 
some new dread has seized you (deloavres) ? 
Or that ye have set-your hearts (orépEavres) 
on some particular boon which I can 
grant?’—Others render oréptayres ‘hav- 
img acquiesced.’ This admits of two views. 
(i) ‘Are ye afraid of suffering? Or have ye 
already /earned to bear suffering?’ To this 
point the glosses drouelvayres, rabdyres. 
But this seems unmeaning. He Anows 
that the suffering has come, and he does 
not suppose that they are resigned to it 
(cp. v. 58). (ii) Prof. Kennedy connects 
9 oréplavres wis Bédovros dv | éuod ™poc- 

apkely wav; ze. are ye come in vague 
terror, or iz contentment, as believins 
that I would be willing to help you? 
This is ingenious and attractive. “But 
(2) it appears hardly consonant with the 
kingly courtesy of this opening speech for 
_ ~ Oedipus to assume that their belief in his 
good-will would reconcile them to their 
present miseries. (4) We seem to re- 
quire some direct and express intimation 


eee 


as the words &s @édovTos...may give onl 
when referred to ¢pdge. (c) The rhythm 
seems to favour the question at orép- 
Eavres.—orétavres, explained as ‘hav- s 
ing endured,’ may be rejected, because  _ 
(1) the sense is against it—see on @) =a 
above: (2) oréyew in classical Greek=‘to 
be proof against,’ not ‘to suffer’: (3) | 
orééw, éoreEa are unknown to Attic, 
which has only the pres. and the imperf. 
&s O\ovros dv (to be connected with — 
$pafe) implies the apodosis of a conditional 
sentence. Grammatically, this might be 
either (a) ef duvaluny, O€doune dv, or (6) ef 
jouvvduny, Oedov dv: here, the sense 
fixes it to (a). ds, thus added to the 
gen. absol., expresses the supposition on — 
which the agent acts. Xen. Mem, 2. 6. 
32 ws od mpocolcovros (éuod) Tas xeipas,... 
diSacke: ‘as (you may be sure) I will not 
lay hands on you, teach me.’ ae 
13 katoutlpwy. olkripw, not olrelpw, ; 
is the spelling attested by Attic inseri ia 
tions of circ. 550—350 B.C.: see Meis ter- am 
hans, Grammatik der Attischen Inschrifu : 
Zen, p. 89. pa] ov KarouKktlpwy. An ii 
tive or participle, which for any reaso: 
would regularly take uw, usually takes 
ov if the principal verb of the sent 
negative. Here, duvcdédynros=ovK in 
ynros: Dem. Fals. Legat. § 123 (wn 
xareral AaBeiv...uh ob Xpbvw Kal qodo 
kia (sc. AauBdvovr.), where yaderal= 
padiac: ‘cities mot easy to take, mu 


of the king’s willingness to help, such ; 
. 
mS 
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with what dread or what desire? 


Be sure that I would gladly 


give all aid; hard of heart were I, did I not pity such sup- 


pliants as these. 


PRIEST OF ZEUS. 


Nay, Oedipus, ruler of my land, thou seest of what years we 
are who beset thy altars,—some, nestlings still too tender for far 
‘flights,—some, bowed with age, priests, as I of Zeus,—and these, 
the chosen youth; while the rest of the folk sit with wreathed 


does not seem to have ever been 7’, but may have been made from re. 


ol & 7ibéwy x. 


—Dobree conj. of dé 7’ or oide 6: Elmsley, of & é7’: Wecklein of & ééfs Oeav (‘ceteri 


ex ordine lecti deorum sacerdotes’). 


Dindorf edits of & én’ 70éwv (which Diibner 


believes to have been written by the 1st hand in L): and this had been conjectured by 
Wunder, who afterwards edited of & indéwy, relying on a corrupt reading, of 6é 7’ 


by a protracted siege.’ The participial 
clause, 4 ov KaToixTipwy, is equivalent 
to a protasis, ef wh xarotxripouu. Prof. 
Kennedy holds that the protasis is e& ua 
OéXowt understood, and that mm ov ka- 
toxtipwy is epexegetic of it:—‘ Yes (dp) 
I should be unfeeling, 7f 7 did not wish 
(to help you): that is, if I refused to pity 
such a supplication as this.’ But the 
double negative «i od could not be ex- 
plained by a negative in the frofaszs 
(el uy Oédouwe) ; it implies a negative in 
the apodosis (Suodd-ynros dv einv). Since, 
then, the resolution into ov« etddynTos dv 
elnv is necessary, nothing seems to be 
gained by supposing a suppressed protasis, 

> el wn Oddoupt. 
e « 16 Bowpotor tois cots. The altars of 
) S the mpoorarjpior Geol in front of the 
alace, including that of Apollo Av«etos 
P ' ae pakpday mrécOar. So Andromache 
A to her child—veocods woel mrépvyas éo- 

— wlrvwy éuds Eur. 7ro. 746. The proper 
Attic form for the aor. of méroua: was 
éaréunv, which alone was used in prose 
and Comedy. Though forms from ér- 
Tduny sometimes occur in Tragedy, as 
in the Homeric poems, Elms. had no 
cause to wish for mrdc@at here. 

17 ov yipa Bapets=Bapeis ds yihpa 
ouwdvtes. O.C. 1663 aby vébcors | ddryet- 
vids. 

18 éyo piv. The answering clause, of 
52 d\Awy Ger, must be supplied mental- 
: cp. 71. 5. 893 Thy pev éyd orovdn 
 Bduyno’ eréeor (sc. Tas de GANas pgdlws). 
is slightly different when pév, used 
me, emphasizes the personal pronoun, 
as in éyw pev ov olda Xen. Cyr. 1. 4. 12. 

oiSer. The conjecture ol 5° ém (‘chosen 
o represent the youth’) involves a ques- 


onable use of éri: cp. Ant, 787n. 0é- 


wv, unmarried youths: //. 18. 593 7t0eo 
kal map0évo: Eur. Phoen. 944 Aimovos... 
yao. | cparyas dmelpyouc’* ov ydp éoruv 
Geos: Plut. Thes. 15 yOéous érrd kal rap- 
Oévous. 

19 éeoreppévov: see on 3. 20 dyo- 
pator, local dative, like olkeiy ovpave 
Pind. Vem. 10. 58. Thebes was divided 
from N, to S. into two parts by the 
torrent called Strophia. The W. part, 
between the Strophia and the Dircé, was 
the upper town or Cadmeia: the E. part, 
between the Strophia and the Ismenus, 
was  katw mods. The name Kadueia 
was given especially to the S. eminence 
of the upper town, the acropolis. (z) 
One of the dyopat meant here was on a 
hill to the north of the acropolis, and was 
the dyopd Kaduelas. See Paus. 9. 12. 3. 
(2) The other was in the lower town. 
Xen. Hellen. 5. 2. 29 refers to this—7 
Bovdy éxaOnro év rH év ayope orog, dia Td 
Tas yuvaikas ev TH Kaduela Pec mopopid fev : 
unless Kaduela has the narrower sense of 
‘acropolis.’ Cp. Arist. Pol. 4 (7). 12.2 
on the Thessalian custom of having two 
dvyopai—one, éAevbépa, from which every- 
thing Bdvavooy was excluded. mpds Te 
TladAadsos...vacts. Not ‘doth at the two 
temples,’ &c. asif this explained dyopatct, 
but ‘and,’ &c.: for the dyopat would have 
their own altars of the dyopato. Geol, as 
of Artemis (161). One of the d:rAo? vaol 
may be that of Ia\\as “Oyxa, near the 
’Oyxala mvdn on the W. side of Thebes 
(rtdas |”"OvKas’AOdvas Aesch. Thed. 487, 
“Oya Iladdds 2b. 501), whose statue and 
altar év Uaral@pw Paus. mentions (9. 12. 2). 
The other temple may be that of Athene 
Kadueia or of Athena “Ieunvia—both 
mentioned by the schol., but not by Paus. 
Athena Zwornpia, too, had statues at 


14 


ayopator Bakel, mpos Te Ilakh\ddos SumXots 
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vaots, er “Iopnvod te pavteia om0da. 

> A ¥ 
TOs yap, BomTEp KavTOS Eloopas, ayav 
non carever Kavakovgio-ar Kapa 


lal yy? > 
Bv0av & ody 


pbivovca & ayédats 


4 , 4 
ola TE howiov oddov, 

¥: \ 4 > , id 
plivovea pev Kadvéw eyKdpto.s \Oovds, 
OUVOMOLS TOKOLOL TE 


> 4 “ > > ¢€ 4 X 
ayovos yuvaikav: é&v & 6 tupddpos Beds 
4 3 / \ ¥ / 
oKypas ehavver, Nouuds ExOuoros, wodw, 
vp’ ob Kevodrar Sapa Kadpetov: péras 3 


“Alons orevaypors Kal yoous mAoutilerat. 


im@éwv in Suidas s. v. Nexrés. 


30 


21 yavrela L, made from pavrelac: the upper part 


Thebes (Paus. g. 17. 3). The schol. 
mentions also’ANa\kopevla, but her shrine 
was at the village of Alalcomenae near 
Haliartus (Paus. 23. 5). It ‘was 
enough for Soph. that his Athenian 
hearers would think of the Erechtheum 
and the Parthenon—the shrines of the 
Polias and the Parthenos—above them 
on the acropolis. 

21 én’ ’Iop. p. ood. ‘The oracular 
ashes of Ismenus’= the altar in the temple 
of Apollo “Icpsjvi0s, where divination by 
burnt offerings (7) 5v éuripuv bavreta) was 
practised. So the schol., quoting Philo- 
chorus (in his rept wavrixfs, circ. 290B.C.). 
omod@: the embers dying down when 
the «avretoy has now been taken from the 
burnt offering: cp. Ant. 1007. Soph. 
may have thought of ’AréA\wv Ldd.0s, 
whose altar (é« ré¢pas r&v lepelwv) Paus. 
saw to the left of the Electrae gates at 
uibebesiy our. 
the temple was by the river Ismenus: 
Paus. 9. 10. 2 dort 5¢ Nbqos ev Seka Tov 
mvuhGy (on the right of the’Héxrpar rida 
on the S. of Thebes, within the walls) 
lepds "AwédAwvos* Kadeirar 52 8 Te Addos 
kal 6 Geds Iopvios, mapappéovros rod mora- 
ov ravty Tod "Iounvod. Ismenus (which 
name Curtius, Ztym. 617, connects with 
rt ls, to wish, as=‘ desired’) was described 
in the Theban myths as the son of 
Asopus and Metope, or of Amphion and 
Niobe. The son of Apollo by Melia (the 
fountain of the Ismenus) was called Is- 
menius. Cp. Her. 8. 134 (the envoy of 

_-Mardonius in the winter of 480—79) ro 
Tounviy ’Aro\dwrt exphoaro est. de 
kardtep & ’Oduprly ipoict Xenornpidfe- 
oOau: Pind. Olymp. 8. init. Cddvurla | 


*Iopnvot, because ~ 


-lva udvries dvdpes | éurbpos rexwarpo- 
Hevot mwapareipévrac Ards. In Pind. 
Pyth. it. 4 the Theban heroines are 
asked to come wap MeNlav (because she 
shared Apollo’s temple) ‘to the holy 
treasure-house of golden tripods, which 
Loxias hath honoured exceedingly, and 
hath named it /smenian, a truthful seat 
of oracles’ (Mss. wavrelwy, not payriov, 
Fennell): for the tripod dedicated by the 
dagvagopos, or priest of Ismenian Apollo, 
see Paus. 9. 10. 4. Her. saw offerings 
dedicated by Croesus to Amphiaraus év 
TG vn@ 700 "Iounviov ’Amddwwos (1. 52), 
and notices inscriptions there (5. 59). The 
"Icujyiov, the temple at Abae in Phocis, 
and that on the hill II7doy to the E. of 
Lake Copais, were, after Delphi, the chief 
shrines of Apollo in N. Greece. 

24 Bv0ev, ‘from the depths,’ #2. out : 
of the trough of the waves which rise 
around. Cp. Ant. 337 rrepBpuxloow | 
Tepav bm’ olduacw, under swelling waves 
which threaten to engulf him. Arat. 426 
brdB8puxa vauriddrovra. cowlov here 
merely poet. for @avaciuov, as Tr. 770 
gowlas | éxOpas exldvns lds: O.C. 1689 
povios’Atdas. But in Az. 351 dowla gain 
=the madness which drove Ajax to 
bloodshed. &r’ obx ola te: for position of 
ert, cp. Trach. 161 ws &r’ ovx dy, Phil, 
1217 &’ ovdév elu. With olds re the 
verb is often omitted, as 1415, O.C. 
1136, Zr. 742, Ar. Eg. 343. 

25 f. dieters pin OG 56, 
rhetorical iteration (émavagopd) ; cp. 255, 
370, O.C. 5, 610, etc. The anger of 
heaven is shown (1) by a d/ight (p0ivovea) 
on the fruits of the ground, on flocks and 
on child-birth: (2) by a pestilence (Aoysos' 


° 
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branches in the market-places, and before the two shrines of 
Pallas, and where Ismenus gives answer by fire. 

For the city, as thou thyself seest, is now too sorely vexed, 
and can no more lift her head from beneath the angry waves 
of death; a blight is on her in the fruitful blossoms of the land, 
in the herds among the pastures, in the barren pangs of women; 
and withal the flaming god, the malign plague, hath swooped on 
us, and ravages the town; by whom the house of Cadmus is 

~ made waste, but dark Hades rich in groans and tears. 


of the o can be traced. wavreta or wayrela r. 


29 xaduetov L. xaduetwr r. Cp. 


which ravages the town. Cp. 171 ff. 
For the threefold blight, Her. 6. 139 
dmoxtelvact 6€ rotor IleXacvyotcr Tovs oe- 
tépous maidas re Kal yuvaikas otre yi 
kaprov épepe oblre yuvaixés Te Kal motuvat 
duolws érixroy kal mpo Tov: Aeschin. Zn 
Ctes. § 111 pjre yi Kaprovs pépew prre 
yuvatkas téxva tlkrew ryovetow éocxéra, 
ada Tépara, pyre Bookjuara xara piow 
yovas movetcOar. Schneid. and Blaydes 
cp. Philostratus Vt. Apoll. 3. 20, p. 51. 
21 h yh ov Evvexdpet avtots loracOa* TH 
Te yap om opay jy és avrny éro.ovvTo, mplv 
és xauka 7Kew, épOerpe, ToUs Te THY Yu- 
vatkav TOKOUS dTeNels érole, Kal Tas ayé- 
Aas movnpas eBocxev.—kddviw éykdp- 
mous. The datives mark the points or 
parts in which the land ¢0ive. Kddv§ 
éykaptros is the shell or case which en- 
closes immature fruit,—whether the 
blossom of fruit-trees, or the ear of 
wheat or barley: Theophr. A/zst. Plant. 
8. 2. 4 (of xpiO7 and wupés) mplv dv mpoat- 
EnGels (6 oraxus) év TH KaNUKL yévnTaL. 

26 dyéar Bovvdpor (paroxyt.) =dyédar 
Body vepoudvwv: but dxrh Bovvomos, pro- 
paroxyt., a shore on which oxen are 
pastured, 2/7. 181. Cp. £/. 861 xahap- 
yors év autdrAais=auldrAats dpyv xnav: 
Pind. Pyth. 5. 28 apicPdpyarov...yépas= 
. yépas aplorov dpuaros. The epithet 
marks that the blight on the flocks is 

closely connected with that on the 

pastures: cp. Dionys. Hal. 1. 23 (de- 
_ scribing a similar blight) ore 36a xrjve- 
ow épvero Stapxys. téKo.or, the labours 
of child-bed: Eur. Med. 1031 oreppas 
eveykota’ ev roKois adynddvas: Tph. T. 
1466 yuvatkes ev réxois Wuxopparyels. 
Dionys. Hal. 1. 23 ddeApa 6é rovros (i.e. 
to the blight on fruits and crops) éylvero 
mept re mpoBdrwv Kal yuvaixay yovds’ 7 
yap énuBdodro ra EuBpva, 4 Kara rods 
_ rbKous duepOelpero torw a Kal Tas Pepovoas 

diaduunvapeva. ; 


27 dydvos, abortive, or resulting in a 
still birth. éy 8’, ady., ‘and among our 
other woes,’ ‘and withal’: so 181, 7” 
206, 4z. 675. Not in ‘tmesis’ with ox7- 
was, though Soph. has such tmesis else- 
where, At. 420 év & euecrwOn, 16. 1274 
év 6’ écacev. For the simple cxy as, 
cp. Aesch. 4g. 308 el7’ Ecxnwer, ‘then it 
swooped.’ So ers. 715 ooh ris HAGE 
aknT6s. 6 Tupdhdpos Geds, the bringer of 
the plague which spreads and rages dike 
fire (176 xpetocov duatpaxérou mupés, 191 
préyer we): but also with reference to 
Sever, wuperés. Hippocrates 4.140 dxécoce 
6é Tay avOpérwv rp (=rruperos) éurlary: 
fl. 22. 31 Kal re péper (Seirius) modov 
muperov dethotcr Bporotor (the only place 
where aruperés occurs in 7/7, or Od.). In 
O.C. 55 & & 6 wuppbpos Beds | Teray 
IIpounfevs refers to the representation of 
Prometheus with the narthex, or a torch, 
in his right hand (Eur. Phoen. 1121 deka 
6é Aauwrada | Tray pounders &peper ws). 
Cp. Aesch. Zheb. 432 dvdpa rupPépor, | 
préyer 5 Naumds, x.7.A. Here also the 
Destroyer is imagined as armed with a 
deadly brand,—against which the Cho- 
rus presently invoke the holy fires of 
Artemis (206) and the ‘blithe torch’ of 
Dionysus (214). For Qed said of Noruds, 
cp. Simonid. Amorg. fr. 7. 101 008 alya 
Auudv olkins amdcerat, | éxOpdy cuvorkn- 
Tijpa, Sucuevéa Oedv. Soph. fr. 837 ddN’ 
7 ppovnots ayabh Oeds wéyas. 

29 pédas 8: elision at end of v. is 
peculiar in Trag. to Soph., who is said 
to have adopted it from a poet Callias 
(Athen. 10 p. 453 E): hence it was called 
eldos SopéxAecov. Examples: 8’ 785, 791, 
12245, O.G. 175) Anly TOzrs Li. tong: 
7’ below, 1184: raGr’ 332. [In O.C. 1164 
uodév7’ should prob. be uévor.] In Comedy: 
& Ar. Av. 1716, Eccl. 351: uw’ Ran. 298. 

30 mdovri{erat with allusion to II\ov- 
twv, as Hades was called by an euphem- 
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Deoto. pe vv ovK icovmevov o° eyo 
37Q9 4 lad ¢ , > > a 
vd’ olde tratdes ELdperl ebéorior, 
> Lal A ~ »” nan , 
avopav S€ mpatov ev Te cuudopats Biov 
Kpwovtes &v Te Sapmover ovvahhayais: 
4 > > 4, »” A“ id 
os y €€éAvoas, dary Kadmetov poor, 35 
oKdypas aowdov dacpov dv TapEtyopev* 
\ Alp (ar fe) c “A > \ > bY S, 
Kat Tav? vd? yuav ovdev e€eidas mAEov 
ovd’ €xdidayOeis, dda tpoaOiKy Oeod 
héyer vouiler P ypiv dpbdcar Biov: 
vv T, @ KpdtioTov Tacw Oidirov Kdpa, 40 
LKETEVOMEY GE TAVTES OLSE TpOoTpotrou 
Gdkyy TW evpely Huty, etre Tov Bedv 
¢ > vA le) > > > \ > , 
dypnv akovoas eit am avdpos otabd mov: 
@s Totow eumetporoe Kal Tas Evdopas 


Wa 38 31 ovk loovmevov. The x in L has been made from x or xl. 
Mss.: és 7’ Elmsley, for correspondence with vi 7’ in v. 40.—Kaduetov L: Kaduelow r. 


35 bsy’ 


ism (broxoptorixws, schol. Ar. Plut. 727), 
drt €x ris kdrwOev avierat 6 rdodros (crops 
and metals), as Platosays, Crat. 403A. Cp. 
Soph. fr. 251 (Nauck*) (from the satyric 
drama /xachus) Wdobrwvos (="Atdov) 75’ 
émeicodos: Lucian Zimon 21 (I\obros 
speaks), 6 IlAo’rw» (Hades) darocré\Xe 
He Tap airovs dre mhovrodérns Kal beyan6- 
Swpos Kal adTds wy Snot yoov Kal Tw 
évéuart. Schneid. cp. Statius Zhed. 2. 48 
pallentes devius umbras Trames agit ni- 
grique Lovis vacua atria ditat Mortibus. 

31 péy vov asin 77. 441.—ovK toov- 
pevov oy governed by xpivoyres in 34. 
But he begins as if instead of éféneo6? 
épéoriot, ixerevouev were to follow: hence 
lcovpevoy instead of tcov. It is needless 
to take doo¥mevoy (1) as accus. absol., or 
(2) as governed by éfémuec0’ épéorioe in 
the sense of lxerevouev,—like $Oopas... 
Yhpous &evro Aesch. Ag. 814, or yévos... 
véwaoov alvov Suppl. 533. Musgrave conj. 
loovuevor as= ‘deeming equal,’ but the 
midd. would mean ‘making ourselves 
equal,’ like dyricouuévov Thuc. 3. 11. 
Plato has loovuevoy as passive in Phaedr. 
2388, and lcofcAa as passive in Parm. 
156B: cp. 581 lcodua. 

34 Saipovwy cvvaddAuyats= ‘conjune- 
tures’ caused by gods (subjective gen.), 
special visitations, as opposed to the or- 
dinary chances of life (cvnpopats Blov). 


Such cuwvad\ayai were the visit of the 
Sphinx (130) and of the aupdédpos Beds 
Ga) Cp: pes vigov gwaddayf, a visita- 
tion in the form of disease (defining gen.). 
Here, the sense might indeed be, ‘deal- 
ings (of men) with gods,’=érav dvOpwmou 
cwadddacowrrat daluocw: but the abso- 
lute use of cwvaddayi for ‘a conjuncture 
of events’ in O.C. 410(n.) favours the 
other view. In 7%. 845 é\eOplaoe ouvad- 
Aayais=‘at the fatal meeting’ of Dei 
neira with Nessus. But in And. 157 Oe 
ouvrvxiat=fortunes sent dy gods. 


732- 
35 &s y. The ye of the ss. su 
the immediately preceding verses be 
than the conjectural re, since the ji 
ment (kpivoyres) rests solely on what fe) a 
has done, not partly on what he is ex 
pected to do. Owing to the length o 
the first clause (35—39) +’ could easily 
be added to vy in 40 as if another 
had preceded. é€Avoas...8acpév. 
notion is not, ‘paid it in full,’ but ‘lo 
it,’—the thought of the tribute sugges 
that of the riddle which Oed. solve 
Till he came, the dacuds was as 
knotted cord in which Thebes w: 
bound. Cp. Zrach. 653 “Apys...€&€ 
ériovoy apépay, ‘has burst the bond 
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It is not as deeming thee ranked with gods that I and these 
children are suppliants at thy hearth, but as deeming thee first 
of men, both in life’s common chances, and when mortals have 
to do with more than man: seeing that thou camest to the town 
of Cadmus, and didst quit us of the tax that we rendered to the 
hard songstress ; and this, though thou knewest nothing from us 
that could avail thee, nor hadst been schooled; no, by a god’s 
aid, ’tis said and believed, didst thou uplift our life. 

And now, Oedipus, king glorious in all eyes, we beseech thee, 
all we suppliants, to find for us some succour, whether by the 
whisper of a god thou knowest it, or haply as in the power of 
man ; for I see that, when men have been proved in deeds past, 


40 viv & Blaydes. 


of the troublous day.’ Eur. Phoen. 695 
Today civ poxXHov éxhver mapwy, ‘his pre- 
sence dispenses with (solves the need for) 
the toil of thy feet.’ This is better than 
(1) ‘freed the city from the songstress, in 
respect of the tribute,’ or (2) ‘freed the 
city from the tribute (dacuév by attrac- 
tion for dacuod) to the songstress,’ 

36 oxAnpas, ‘hard,’ stubborn, relent- 
less. Eur. Andr. 261 oxkdnpdov Opdcos. 
In 391 KUwy expresses a similar idea. 

37 xal ta00’, ‘and that too’: Ant. 322 
(érolncas 76 épyov) kal ratr’ én’ dp- 
ype ye rhv Wuxiv mpodots: El. 614. 
ovdty mwAéoy, nothing more than anyone 
else knew; nothing that could help thee. 
Plat. Crat. 387 A mdéov te hiv tora, 
we shall gain something. Symfos. 217 C 
ovdey yap for wdéov jv, it did not help 
me. éfe8ds—éx8i8ax0els: not having 
heard (incidentally)—much less having 
been thoroughly schooled. 

38 tpvobyky Geo, ‘by the aid of a 
god.’ [Dem.] Lx Aristog. 1. § 24 4 ed- 
takla TH Tw vouw mpocOnKy Tov alaxpar 
mepleort, ‘discipline, with the support of 
the laws, prevails against villainy.’ Dionys. 
Hal. v. 67 rpocOjxns potpay ére?yov ovTot 
Tois €v pddayyt Terayuévois, ‘these served 


as supports to the main body of the troops.’ 


mpoorlOecOat ri, to take his side: Thuc. 
6. 80 Tots 4 ikoupévors...rpooemevous: so 
Soph. O.C. 1332 ols dv od rpoc8j. (The 
noun zpoc@7Kn does not occur as= ‘ man- 
date,’ though Her. 3. 62 has 76 rot mpocé- 
Onka mpiyua.) The word is appropriate, 
since the achievement of Oed. is viewed as 


essentially a triumph of human wit : a di- 


vine agency prompted him, but remained 


_in the background. 


43 rov L, with rov written over it by a late hand. 


Tov r. 


40 viv 7’: it is unnecessary to read 
vov 8: see on 35. macy, ethical dat. 
masc. (cp. 8), ‘in the eyes of allmen.’ 77. 
IO7I ToAAotow olkrpédv. 

42 dire oloba ddkiv, dxodcas diuny 
Gewy rov (6y having heard a voice from 
some god), elite olc@a ddr dm’ dvipbs 
mov. We might take da’ dvdpds with 
ahky, but it is perh. simpler to take it 
with olc#a: cp. 398 dm’ olwvav pabdy, 
Thue. 1. 125 émedh ad’ dardvtwv jKovoay 
Ti yvapnv: though mapd (or mpéds) tivos 
is more frequent. 

43 dyn, any message (as ina dream, 
hun dvelpov, Her. 1. 43), any rumour, 
or speech casually heard, which might be 
taken as a hint from the god. Od. 20. 
98 Zed warep... | Ojunv ris wor Pdcbw... 
(Odysseus prays), ‘Let some one, I pray, 
show me a word of omen? Then a 
woman, grinding corn within, is heard 
speaking of the suitors, ‘may they now 
sup their last’: xaipev 5¢ krendédve dios 
’Odvoceds, ‘rejoiced in the sign of the 
voice.” 646% was esp. the voice of an 
oracle; kAy dv comprised inarticulate 
sounds (kd. duoxplrous, Aesch. P.V. 486). 

44 £. ds Toicw...Bovdeupdrev. I take 
these two verses with the whole context 
from y. 35, and not merely as a comment 
on the immediately preceding words et7’ 
dm’ avdpds olc@d mov. Oedipus has had 
practical experience (éuzeipla) of great 
troubles; when the Sphinx came, his 
wisdom stood the trial. Men who have 
become thus @uzrecpo. are apt to be also 
(cal) prudent in regard to the future. 
Past facts enlighten the coumsels which 
they offer on things still uncertain; and 
we observe that the issues of their coun- 


2 
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Coicas op® paliora Tov Bovdevpdror, 45 
0, & Bporav apiat, avdpOwoov modw: 

iP, eviaBynOn8: as oé vov fev NOE yn 

ceTnpa Kyler THS mdpos TpoOupias: 

apyns O€ 7s ons pndapas peuvapneba 


OTOVTES T €S OP 


Oov Kai meadvTes Vorepor, 50 


adv dopadeia tHvd dvdp0wcov ow. 
copy yap Kal THY TOT aioe TUXNY 
; A . 
mapeoxes Tp, Kal Tavdy Loos yevovd. 
ws elmep apes THOSE yqS, WomTEP Kparels, 
guy avdpdow Kdd\Mov 7} Kevns Kparetv: 55 
ws ovdév éotw ovte Tipyos ovTE vads 
Epny.os dvdpav pr Evvoixovvtav ecu. 


48 rdposL. The 1st hand wrote rdAa, and then poo over \at. The corrector de- 


leted Xa, and wrote poo in the text, 


sels are not usually futile or dead, but 
effectual, Well may we believe, then, 
that he who saved us from the Sphinx 
can tell us how to escape from the 
plague. Note these points. (1) The 
words éprrelpourr and BovAeupdtav serve 
to suggest the antithesis between past 
and future. (2) tds Eupdopds trav bew: 
Aeupdrov = literally, the occurrences con- 
nected with (resulting from) ¢he counsels. 
The phrase, ‘issues of counsels,’ concisely 
expresses this. The objection which has 
been made to this version, that tuudopd is 
not Te\evr7, rests on a grammatical fallacy, 
viz., that, in Eyuwgopa Bovreduaros, the 
genitive must be of the same kind as in 
TeeuTH Bourevuatos. TUX is not TedEU- 
™, yet in O.C. 1506 it stands with a 
gen. of connection, just as tuudopd does 
here: (Gear) tuxnv Tis ec Odi THo8’ LOnKe 
Ths 6500 (a good fortune connected with 
this coming). Cp. Thuc. 1. 140 évdé 
xeTar yap tas Evupopas rv mpayud- 
TWY OVX AoCOY duabas xwphoa 7 Kal Tas 
Siavolas rod dvOpimou: the issues of hu- 
man affairs can be as incomprehensible 
in their course as the thoughts of man 
(where, again, the ‘occurrences connect- 
ed with human affairs’ would be more 
literal): 2. apos rds Eungdopas Kal rds 
yapas Tperouévous, altering their views 
according to the events. 3. 87 rfs Eup- 
popas TO amoBarvri, by the zssue which 
has resulted. (3) f{@@as is not ‘success- 
ful,’ but ‘ operative,’—effectual for the 


49 peuvepeda MSS,: pweuvgpeda Eustathius. 


purpose of the Bovreduara: as v. 482 
¢Ovra is said of the oracles which re- 
main operative against the guilty, and 
Ant. 457 §9 Tadra of laws which are 
ever in force. Conversely Adyou Ov7- 
cxovres udrny (Aesch. Cho. 843) are 
threats which come to nothing, The 
scholium in L gives the sense correctly: 
—év Tois owerois Tas cuvtuxlas Kal 
Tas dmoBacers Trav BovrkevudTwr 
6p fwcas xal ov dmodd\unévas, See 
Appendix. 

47 cidaBryOnr, have a car> for thy 
repute—as the next clause explaias. Oed. 
is supposed to be above personal risk; 
it is only the degree of his future glory 
(55) which is in question; a fine touch, 
in view of the destined sequel, 

48 tis Tdpos mpobuplas, causal genit.: 
Plat. Crito 43 B modA\dkis pev Of ce... 
evdaimsvica TOO Tpdmov. 

49 pepvdpeOa. This subjunctive oc- 
curs also in Od. 14. 168 mie xal adda 
mapee peuvdueba, Plat. Paliticus 285 C 
gudarrwper... Kal... weuvdpeda,  Phileb, 
31 A peuvdueba 5h Kal radra-aepl dugow. 
Eustathius (1303. 46, 1332. 18) cites the 
word here as pepv@peda (o tative). We 
find, indeed, weuvgo Xev. Anab, 1. 7. 5 


(v. 2. mepy io), weuvegro J. 23. 361, me- 
are~ 


pwgro Xen. Cyr. 1. 6. 3, but 
rare exceptions. On the other hand, pe- 
pony Il, 24. 745, peuvpro Ar. Plut. 
991, Plat. Rep. 518 4. If Soph. had ~ 
meant the optative he vould have written : 
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the issues of their counsels, too, most often have effect. 

On, best of mortals, again uplift our State! On, guard thy 
fame,—since now this land calls thee saviour for thy former 
zeal ; and never be it our memory of thy reign that we were first 
restored and afterward cast down: nay, lift up this State in such 
wise that it fall no more! 

With good omen didst thou give us that past happiness; 
now also show thyself the same. For if thou art to rule this 
land, even as thou art now its lord, ’tis better to be lord of men 
than of a waste: since neither walled town nor ship is anything, 
if it is void and no men dwell with thee therein. 


50 ordyres 7°] The rst hand in L omitted 7’, which was added by the corrector. 


Heuvyueda: cp. Philoct. 119 dv...Kek\fo. toggfr. incerti27 deéey olrry (woog 
See Curtius Greek Verd 11. 226 (Eng. tr, _ is a conject. for deé) olrrn. 

p. 423). The personal appeal, too, here taken as=‘also’ than a 

requires the subjunct., not optat.: cp. O. _ing to cal raviv in 52 

C.174 uh Sir ddixnO@, Trach. 802 und’ 54 dpes...Kp 

avTod Oavw, 

50 oraytes 7 k.t.X. For partic. with 
Méuynuat cp. Xen. Cyr. 3. 1. 31 éuéuvnto 
yap elroy: Pind. Nem. 11.15 Ovard pe- 
uvdoOw mepioré\Awy pwédn: for re...Kai, 

Ant. 1112 abros 7’ 2noa Kal mapuv éxnv- 
cgouat, as I bound, so will I loose. 

51 dodadelg, ‘in steadfastness’: 
dative of manner, equivalent to acg 
in the proleptic sense of wore gf 
evar. Cp. O.C. 1318 katag, 
dydoew, n. Thuc. 3. 56 ol 
gopa apis rHv Epodov avrog 
mpaccavres, those who secz 


the common good in 
sion. 2. 82 aogade 
cacbae (where dodad, 
ing), to form desigy 


The primary notio 
slipping’) i 
and dvopOwoor. 

52 dpvibr...ato 
or fausta avi for G 
omen was propg 
od roe dvev ded 
eyvev yap pu & 
Xen. Cyr. 3 
altos. But 
bev rovd? at 
vidos ovexa 
bpuis earl, 
EvuBorov 8 
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Ol. @ zatdes olKT poi, yvota KouK ayvard fou 
mpoonbeF ijwetpovres: ev yap old ort 
vooetre TAVTES, Kat vOo-OUvTEs, OS eyo 60 
ovK coTw VpOv OoTis €€ toov vooet: 
TO pev "yap vpav aNyos €is~er—€epy ET ELL 
pOvov Kal avrov, Kovoey’ a.\hov: 7 8 éuy 
bux7) moh TE KapLe Kal o opod OTEVEL. 
OoT ovx UTv@ y evdorvTa mp e&eyelpere, 65 
G\N? tore aoddd pev pe Saxptoavta Oy, 
Tohhas oo) odovs ehovra ppovridos mhavous. 
va Oo ev oKoTav UpLo KOV lacw pony, 
Tadray empaga: matoa yap Mevouréws 
€ovT , €LavTOU yapBpor, €s Ta re 70 
a DoiBov dépal, as tiOo8 
( dwvav tHvde pucaipyvy Re 


67 dvoo L, but altered from rAavac: above is written, 


devos ay Hyco ovdémote yévotro dé.os,— 
instead of the tamer cvx« dy yevolueba. 

62 cis tva...pdvoy Kad? atréy. Kae’ 
»Tov, ‘by himself’ (O.C. 966), is strictly 
an emphatic repetition of pdvov : but 
ole phrase els &va wovov Kad’ abrév 
ly equivalent to els &a Exacrov 
, each several one apart from 


ekdpe kalo’. The king’s 
. the whole State,—for 
vith the care of it,—and 
nan (oé). As the first 
public and private 
,gveen mow and oé, 
aé, though accented, 
inw uh Ta O°: 404 Kal 
yotv a: Phil. 339 
e kal Ta 0°: Eur, 
prety’ ov yap és o 


Umve, more forci- 
nearly = 

yoorw é&~- 
pirat, TapBov- 
ack) 40 opyn 


Yes and In- 
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Of. Oh my piteous children, known, well known to me are 
the desires wherewith ye have come: well wot I that ye suffer 
all; yet, sufferers as ye are, there is not one of you whose suffer- 
ing is as mine. Your pain comes on each one of you for himself 
alone, and for no other; but my soul mourns at once for the 


city, and for myself, and for thee. 


So that ye rouse me not, truly, as one sunk in sleep: no, be sure 
that I have wept full many tears, gone many ways in wander- 


ings of thought. 


And the sole remedy which, well pondering, 


I could find, this I have put into act. I have sent the son of Me- 
noeceus, Creon, mine own wife’s brother, to the Pythian house of 
Phoebus, to learn by what deed or word I might deliver this town. 


dvr Tod mavais OndruKas. 


67 mAdvors has excellent manuscript 
authority here; and Soph. uses mAdvou 
0. C. 1114, mrAdvas Phil. 758, but rrdvy 
nowhere. Aesch. has mAdvy only: Eur. 
m)\dvos only, unless the fragment of the 
Rhadamanthus be genuine (659 Nauck?, 
y. 8, otrw Bloros dvOpdérwy mhdvn). Ari- 
stoph. has wAdvos once ( Vesp. 872), whavn 
never. Plato uses both rA\dv7 and rAdvos, 
the former oftenest: Isocrates has wAdvos, 
not whdvy. 

_ 68 nipickov, ‘could find’ (impf.). 
_ Attic inscriptions of the sth or early 4th 
cent. B.C. support the temporal augment 
in the historical tenses of evpicxw (Meis- 
terhans, Gram. Att. Inschr., p. 78). 
Our best Ms. of Soph. (L), however, pre- 
serves no trace of it, except in Amt. 406 
(see cr. n. there). Curtius (Verd. I. 139, 
Eng. tr. 93) thinks that, while the omis- 
, sion of the syllabic augment was an ar- 
’ chaic and poetical license, that of the 
temporal was ‘a sacrifice to convenience 
of articulation, and was more or less 
common to all periods’: so that etxagfov 
could exist in Attic by the side of qKafor, 

etipusxov by the side of nupioKov. 

69 ravTny erpaga, a terse equivalent 
for ratryn epyw éexpnodunr. 

71 £.6 ti Spav...rl dwvav. Cp. Plat. 
Rep. 414 D ovk olda drole rédkun 7 
_ molots Adyos xpwmevos épS. These are 
exceptions to the rule that, where an in- 
_ terrogative pronoun (as rls) and a relative 
(as 8cris) are both used in an indirect 
question, the former stands first: cp. Plat. 
Crito 48 A ovk dpa...ppovricréov, Th épod- 
ow ot moddol Huds, add\’ 6 re 6 ératwr, 
.T..: Gorg. 448 E obdels epwrg ola ris 
n  Vopyiou réxvn, GAG rls, kal Ou riva 


— 


mAdyats xr, but with exceptions: thus T has mAdvois (with 


déou kadety Tov Topylav: 2b. 500 A éxnéé- 
acbat rota ayaba kal dmrota kaxd: Philed, 
17 B (topev) wboa Té éore kal d6mota.— 
Spav 7 pwvav : there is no definite contrast 
between doing and bidding others to do: 
rather ‘deed’ and ‘word’ represent the 
two chief forms of agency, the phrase 
being equivalent to ‘in what possible 
way.’ Cp. Aesch. P. V. 659 Geompbrous 
Yadrev, ws wdOoc TE xph | SpGvr’ 7 AE 
yovra daluwoow mpdccew ptha.—proal- 
pyv (L’s reading) is right: fpuooluny is 
grammatically possible, but less fitting. 


The~direct deliberative form is rl dpay 
piowuat; the indirect, muvOdvoua 6 
Te (or zh) Spdv piowua, ervOdunv 6 
tt (or rl) Opev pvoalunv. This indirect 


deliberative occurs, not only with verbs 
of ‘doubting’ (Xen. A. 7. 4. 39 Hrdper 
8 re xXpjoaro T@ mpdymart), but also with 
verbs of ‘asking’: Thuc. 1. 25 rov Oedv ém7}- 
povro, el mapadotev...riv médw (oblique of 
Tmapadapuev Tiv mod). Kennedy wrongly 
says that puoaluny here could be only the 
oblique of éppucduny (as if, in Thuc. Zc, 
mapadotey could be only the oblique of 
mapédocav); and that, for the sense, it 
would require dv. This would also be 
right, but in a different constr., viz., as 
oblique of rl dpv proalunv dv; Cp. 7+. 
ggt ov yao éxw mas av | oréptayu, and 
Ant. 270 ff. n. In £7. 33 ws udOowp’, drw 
tpbérw marpl | dikas dpoluny, the opt. is 
that of jpduny, being oblique for dpwya, 
rather than of dpoduat.—puootynv would 
be oblique of ri Spay picoua; puooluny 
(oblique for pdcouac) would imply that he 
was confident of a successful vesait, and 
doubtful only concerning the means; it 
is therefore less suitable. 
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Kai pap non CuppeTpovpevov xpove 
humet ti mpdooer Tod yap eixoTos Tépa 


dimer Tete TOU Kab} KovTos Xpovov. 75 
orav oe iKnTaL, THVUKADT eyo KQKOS 
) Spav av einv tavP oo av Sdydrot Oeds. 
IE. AN eis KaNOV ov T €7as, olde , aprios 
Kpéovra mpooaretxovra, ojpatvovet LOL. 


Ol. avag “AzrodXor, et yap a” TOXN yé To 


80 


ToTHpL Bain Aapumpos aomep Op pare. 


IE. dAN eixdoas pev, 7dvs. 


ov yap av Kapa 


TohvaTedns oo elprre TayKdprrov (Sadun. 


Ol. Tax’ eto oper Oa 


UP LET POS yap ws KAVEL. 


dvag, eHOv Kydevpia, mat Mevoukéws, 85 
Ti’ ypiv HKELs TOD Deod dyunv dépov ; 

KPEON. 
eo OXy) vs éyw yap Kal Ta Svadop’, el TUXOL 


Kar bare €€ehOovta, mavT av EUTUY ELD. 


ais written above), a marginal schol. quoting rods puyadixods mAdvous. 
Porson conj. mepg@, proposing to omit v. 75: 


74 répa L. 


see note, 79 mpocrelxovra MSS., 


meaning, however, doubtless, the compound with mpés, not with mp6: cp. on O.C. 


986. mpooorelxovra Erfurdt. 


73 Kal pw tpap...xpove. Lit. ‘and 
already the day, compared with the lapse 
of time [since his departure], makes me 
anxious what he doth’: z.e. when I think 
what day this is, and how many days ago 
he started, I feel anxious. 15y, showing 
that to- -day is méant, sufficiently defines 
juap. Xpdvo is not for T@ xpbry, the time 
since he left,—though this is implied,— 
but is abstract, —time in its course. The 
absence of the art. is against our taking 
xpovw as ‘the time which I had allowed 
for his journey.’ EvppeTpovpevoy : cp. 
Her. 4. 158 TUpLfLeT pT a LEV ot Thy wpnv THs 
nKEpnS, vuxtos mapyyor, ‘having calculated 
the time, they led them past the place by 
night’: lit., Shaving compared the season 
of the day (with the distance to be tra- 
versed).’ Eur. Or. 1214 kal 67 wéAas viv 
Swpdrow elvau 5oxd* | rod yap xpdvov rd 
Lijkos airo ouvrpéxe ‘for the length of 
time (since her departure) just tallies 
(with the time required for the journey).’ 

74 dome rl mpdowe: Az. 794 Gore pw’ ™ 
Gdlvew rh ps. Tod ydp elkdtos mépa, 
70 elxés is a reasonable estimate of the time 


87 7a dvcGpo’ is Heimsoeth’s conj. suggested by the 


required for the journey. Thuc. 2. 73 

nuépas...€v ats elkds jv komo OAvar (abana 
the number of days which might reason- 
ably be allowed for their journey (from 
Plataea to Athens and back). Porson 
conjectured rod yap elxéros wepd, as= ‘for 
he overstays the due limit’—thinking 
Vv. 75, Gmeort...xpdvou, to be a spurious 
interpolation. The same idea had oc- 
curred to Bentley. But (1) mepay with 
the genitive in this sense is strange (in 
674 Ouvuod repay is different), and would 
not be readily understood as referring to 
time ; (2) it is Sophoclean to explain and 
define rod eixéros mépa by tXelw Tod Kab7- 
Kovros xpévou. 

78 els kaddv, to fit purpose, ‘oppor- 
tunely’: Plat. ‘Symp. 174 E els Kadov 
jKes. At. 1168 xal why és adbrov Kalpov 

. | tdpecow. Cp. Ar. Ach. 686 els rd- 
eorsera sis, Av. 805 els ebréMecav=ev- 
TeXds. olSe: some of those suppliants 
who are nearer to the stage entrance on 
the spectators’ left—the conventional one 
for an arrival from the country-—have 
mace. signs to the Priest. Creon enters. 


: 
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And already, when the lapse of days is reckoned, it troubles 
me what he doth; for he tarries strangely, beyond the fitting 


space. 
not all that the god shows. 


But when he comes, then shall I be no true man if I do 


Pr. Nay, in season hast thou spoken; at this moment these 
sign to me that Creon draws near. 

Or. O king Apollo, may he come to us in the brightness of 
saving fortune, even as his face is bright! 

Pr. Nay, to all seeming, he brings comfort ; else would he 
not be coming crowned thus thickly with berry-laden bay. 

Or. We shall know soon: he is at range to hear.—Prince, 
my kinsman, son of Menoeceus, what news hast thou brought us 


from the god? 


CREON. 


Good news: I tell thee that even troubles hard to bear,—if 
haply they find the right issue—will end in perfect peace. 


schol., A¢yw yap ravra dv ebruxely riy rod, el kal Ta SUoHnua TUxo [dv] Kar’ dpOov 


éfeObyTa. 


But the schol. uses that word only to illustrate his own comment on 


écOMhv : dard yap Tov ebpiuwy dptacda Oédet, and clearly read dvagop’, which is in the 


lemma of another schol. 


88 éfeOdyTa MSS. é&ovTa Suidas and Zonaras s.v. 


wearing a wreath of bay leaves bright 
with berries, in token of a favourable 
answer. See Appendix, Note 1, § 2. 
BOF. év Tiyxy...6ppate: may his radiant 
look prove the herald of good news. 
Aapmpds with év rixy x.7.d.,—being ap- 
plicable at once to éri//iant fortune and 
(in the sense of gaidpds) to a beaming 
countenance. év tvxy, nearly = pera 
rixns, ‘invested with,’ ‘attended by’: 
cp. 1112 & Te yap paxpe | yhpe Evvader: 
Ai. 488 cbévovros ev ThovTy. TIX TwTIP 
(Aesch. Ag. 664), like xelp mpdxrwp (70. 


111), O€AKTwp meds (Aesch. Suppi. 1040); 


kapaviorhpes Slxac (Lum. 186). 

B2 edkdoat pév, WSvs (sc. Balver). Cp. 
El. 410 ék deluarbs Tov vuxrépov, doKetv 
éuot. O.C. 151 Sucalwy | waxpalwy 7°, 
émeikdoat. dvs, not ‘joyous,’ but 
‘pleasant to us,’ ‘bringing good news’: 
as 510 700oNs, pleasant to the city: Z7. 
929 Hdvds ovde pytpt Svoxepys, a guest 
welcome, not grievous, to her. In Zrach. 
869 where dndijs Kal cvrwppywpevn is said 
of one who approaches with bad news, 
andijs is not ‘unwelcome,’ but rather 
‘sullen,’ ‘gloomy.’ 

83 Tod s...dapvys. The use 
of the gen. after words denoting fulness 
is extended to the notions of encompas- 
sing or overshadowing: ¢.g. mepirredi| 


=> 


...avOéwv Onxnv (El. 895), oréynv...7s [v- 
7. 7] Karnpepets Sdmo. (Eur. Hipp. 468). 
But the dat. would also stand: cp. Od. 
9: 183 o7€os...dddvyorkarnpedés : Hes. Of. 
513 Adxvn Oépua Kardokioy. maykdprov, 
covered with berries: cp. O.C. 676. 
Plin. 15. 30 maxims baccis atque e viridt 
rubentibus (of the Delphic laurel). The 
wreath announces good news, 77. 179: 
so in Eur. Azpp. 806 Theseus, returning 
from the oracle at Delphi to find Phaedra 
dead, cries rl Ofjra rotcd’ dvéoreppat 
xapa | wextotor PUAoS, SuTTUX}s Bewpds 
ov; So Fabius Pictor returned from 
Delphi to Rome coronatus laurea corona 
(Liv. 23. 11). 

84 Evpperpos ydp ds KkAvev. He is 
at a just distance for hearing: vuperpos 
=commensurate (in respect of his dis- 
tance) with the range of our voices (im- 
plied in kvew). 

85 KrSevpa, ‘kinsman’ (by marriage), 
=xKnoeorhs, here=yauBpés (70). Ant. 
756 yuvarxds dy dovAeuvma ph KwTINE pe. 
Eur. Or. 928 ravdov olkoupijwara=ras 
@vdov olkoupovcas, 

87 f. déyw ydp...edTvxeiv. Creon, 
unwilling to speak plainly before . the 
Chorus, hints to Oedipus that he brings 
a clue to the means by which the anger 
of heaven may be appeased. éeAOdvra, 
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gO 


9S 


100 


Of. €orw 6€ motov rovmos; ovte yap Opacds 
ovT ovv mpodeioas cil TO ye vdV hoya. 
KP. e& ravde ypyles mAnoalovtav Khvew, 
ETOYLOS ElTELY, ElTE Kal oTElyeL eow. 
OI. és mdvras avda. Tavde yap mréov dépao 
TO TévOos H Kal THS Euns Wuyns wept. 
KP. Aéyouw’ dv of yKovoa tov Oeov mépa. 
aveyerv nds PoiBos éudavas ava€ 
placpa xdpas, as teApappevov yOovi 
& THO, edavvew, pnd adryKeatov tpépew. 
OI. oim xafapue; tis 0 tpdmos THs Evpdopas; 
KP. avdpndatovrras, 7 dove ddvov wdadw 
Movtas, ws 768° atwa yeydlov adr, 
OI. qotov yap avdpos riHvde unvier TUYXNV ; 
KP. nv nui, ava, Adids 7of nyewav 


la m \ l4 > > , 4 
YS THOSE, TPW OE THVO amrevOvvew TOW. 


dvcpopa, probably by a mere error. 


of the event, ‘having issued’; cp. ror 
un pot PolBos eEEXy cars; so 1182 é&7- 
kot. The word is chosen by Creon with 
veiled reference to the duty of banishing 
the defiling presence (98 éAavvew). may- 
ta predicative with evruxety, ‘will all of 
them (=altogether) be well.’ Aéyw ed- 
TuXelv dv=éyw Gri evTUX OLD dy. 

89 f. ToUmos, the actual oracle (rotzros 
70 Deo pérov, 77. 822): N6yw (go), Creon’s 
own saying (éyw, 87). ampoSeloas, a- 
larmed beforehand. Cp. Her. 7. 50 xpéo- 
cov O¢ tdyTa Papo éovra huiou Tov Sew ov 
mdoxew Maddov } wav xphua mpodecmal- 
vovTa pndaua undév mabey. No other 
part of mpodeldw occurs: mporapBetv, mpo- 
poBetcGar= ‘to fear beforehand,’ but 
bm ep dédotxd cou, I fear for thee, Azt..82. 
In compos. with a verb of caring for, 
however, 7p sometimes=trép, e.g. mpo- 
Kndowar Ant. 741. 

91 f. mAnoiafdvtwy here=m)qolov 
dvrwy: usu. the verb=either (1) to ap- 
proach, or (2) to consort with (dat.), as 
below, 1136. elre—kal orelyeav tow 
(xpngets), (Erouuds elus rodto Spay). So 
Eur. fon 1120 (quoted by Elms., etc.) 
memvopivar yap, el Oavely tuads xpewv, 
| ndvov dy Odvouev, 6’ dpav pcos: ie, 
elre opav pdos (xpi), (jdiov av dpapuev 


99 zpdros] mopos conj. F. W. Schmidt. 
LOl yeuafov L, with ec written over ov. 


The e may be from the rst hand, as 


avré). eb...elre, as Aesch. Zum. 468 od 
0, el dexalws elre un, Kpwov Slxnv. 

93 f. és mdvtas. Her. 8. 26 ore 
qveoxeto ovyav elré te és mdvras Tdde: 
Thuc. 1. 72 és 7d tAHO0s elzreiv (before the 
assembly). mAéoy adverbial, as in 4z 
Iror, etc.: schol. ep rovrwy mdéov 
dywvlfouat 7 wept tHs euavrod Wuxfs. 
—rayd_, object. gen. with 76 aé@os 
(not with wept): cp. Zl. 1097 7a Znvds 
evoeBeig.— x kal, ‘than even.’ This must 
not be confounded with the occasional 
use of 7 kal in megative sentences con- 
taining a comparison: e.g. Az. 1163 ob 
a0 brrov col rév5e Koouijoa réov | &pxas 
éxeto Becuds } Kal rGde oé: El, 1145 
obre ydp more | unrpos od y’ Foba paddov 
% Kapod pidos: Antiphon ae caed. Her. 
§ 23 éfnretro ovd& Tt waddov bad Tov 
ddrAwy 7 Kal dm’ éuod (where kal is re- 
dundant, = ‘on my part’). 

95 éyouw’ adv, a deferential form, 
having regard to the permission just 


given. Cp. Phil. 674 xwpots dv dow: 
£1. 637 KNUbows av Hn. = 
97 os marks that the partic. te0pap- 


pévov expresses the view held by the 
subject of the leading verb (dvwyev): z.2., 
‘as having been harboured’=‘which (Ae 
says) has been harboured.’ Cp, Xen. 


—— 
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Or. But what is the oracle? 
neither bold nor yet afraid. 

Cr. If thou wouldest hear while these are nigh, I am ready 
to speak ; or else to go within. 

OE. Speak before all: the sorrow which I bear is for these 
more than for mine own life. 

Cr. With thy leave, I will tell what I heard from the god. 
Phoebus our lord bids us plainly to drive out a defiling thing, 
which (he saith) hath been harboured in this land, and not to 
harbour it, so that it cannot be healed. 

OE. By what rite shall we cleanse us? What is the 
manner of the misfortune? % 

Cr. By banishing a man, or by bloodshed in quittance of 
bloodshed, since it is that blood which brings the tempest on out 


So far, thy words make me 


city. 


OE. And who is the man whose fate he thus reveals! 
Cr. Laius, king, was lord of our land before thou wast pilot 


of this State. 


Diibner thinks: but there is room for doubting whether it was not due to the d:op§w- 


Ts or first corrector (S). 


An. 1. 2. I @deye Oappety ws KaTacrnoo- 
pévwv Tobrwy els 7d Séov: he said, ‘Take 
courage, 72 the assurance that’ &c. 
98 édatvew for éfehatvew was regular 
in this context: Thuc. 1. 126 7d dyos 
éhavvew Tis Oeod (2.e. to banish the Alc- 
| maeonidae): and so r. 127, 128, 135, 
4 2. 13.—pyds’ dviKkertov tpépayv. The 
placua is dvinKeoroy in the sense that it 
| cannot be healed dy anything else than 
i the death or banishment of the blood- 

guilty. But it can still be healed if that 
; expiation is made. Thus dyjxeoror is a 
5 proleptic predicate: cp. Plat. Rep. 565 
4 ToUrov Tpépew Te kal avéew wéyav: O.C. 
527n. See Antiphon Zéer. I. y. § 7 
avtt tod maOéyros (in the cause of the 
dead) émikhmropey tuiv 7 TobTov pbvy 
TO wunvipa TOV adirnplwy dxecapé- 
vous mwacav tiv moAw Kafapay Tod mL- 
doparos Katacrioa, ‘to heal with this 
man’s blood the deed which angers the 
avenging spirits, and so to purge the 
_ whole city of the defilement.’ 

99 olw...Eupdopds. By what puri- 
fying rite (does he command us éAatvew 
7 placa)? What is the manner of our 
- misfortune (z.e. our defilement)? Eur. 

Phoen. 390, ris 6 rpbros atrod; ri gv- 
_ ydow 7d dvoxepés; ‘what is the manner 
thereof? (sc. ro xaxod, exile). Eupdo- 
pas, euphemistic for guilt, as Plat. Legs. 


A, and other of the later mss., have yeyuafov: and yeudter, 


934B Awdfjcae rola pepn THs To.adrns 
Evudopas, to be healed in great measure 
of such a malady (viz., of evil-doing): 
ib. 854D & T@ mpocdrw kal rats yepot 
ypadels thy Evpdopdy, ‘with his msfortune 
[the crime of sacrilege] branded on his 
face and hands.’ Her. 1. 35 cuudopy 
€xJmevos=évayys, under a ban. Prof. 
Kennedy understands : ‘what is the mode 
of compliance (with the oracle)?? He 
compares O.C. 641 ryde yap ~vvolcopac 
(‘for with that choice I will comply’). 
But elsewhere, at least, suumopd does not 
occur in a sense parallel with oupdé- 
peo@at, ‘to agree with.’ 

1OOf. dvdpnAatobyras. As if, in- 
stead of wolw xaapu@, the question had 
been rf roodyras ;—as 168° aipa yeu- 
pdtov wdAwy, since it is this blood [réde, 
viz. that implied in ¢évoy] which brings 
the storm on Thebes. yemdfov, acc. 
absol. gs presents the fact as the ground 
of belief on which the Thebans are com- 
manded to act: ‘Do thus, assured that it 
is this blood,’ etc. Cp. O.C. 380: Xen. 
Hellen. 2. 4. 1 of 5& rpidKxovra, ws éfdy 
Hn adrots rupavvety dbeGs, mpoetrov, K.T-r. 
Cp. Eur. Suppl. 268 mods dé pds rddw | 
érrnie xemacbeioa, ‘city with city seeks 
shelter, when vexed by storms.’ 

104 drevOivew, to steer in a right 
course. Theinfin. is of the imperf., = mp6- 


26 2060 KAEOY2 
Ol. e&0.8 axovwv: ov ydp cicetddv yé Te. 105 
KP. rovrov Oavdvtos viv émoré\i\er cadas 
TOVS AUTOEVTAS YELPL TYULwpELY TLWaS. 
OI. ot 8 elot rov yys; mov 70d’ evpeOnoerar 
ixvos Takaias dvoTéKpmapTov aittas ; 
KP. & 798 efacke yn. 7d dé Cyrovpevov 110 
I Y 
ddwtov, expevyer S€ Tapedovpevov. 
OI. wétepa 8 & oikows 4} *v aypots 0 Adios 
EN a 29> »¥ an , , 
H yns ér addns TOOE CUpTinTa Hove; 
KP. Jewpéds, ws efacker, exdnpav mah 
mpos otkov ovKeh ikel’, ws ameotdhy. I15 
OI. ovd adyyedds Tis ovde GupTpaKTwp Odo 
KaTELO, OTOV Tis expalav éexpnoaT av; 
KP. OvycKovor yap, myv ets tis, os PoBo dvyav 
av ide TAyjv ev ovder Ely’ cidds Ppacat. 
OI. 16 motov; év yap wd’ av efedpor paler, 120 
dpynv Bpaxetav ei AdBowpev édzridos. 
found in a few later Mss., seems to have been merely a conjecture. 107 rivac L, 


without accent. 


The scribe placed a dot over o, to indicate that it should be deleted; 


but this dot was afterwards almost erased, whether by his own hand or by another. 


TWwaco Or TWdo I. 


The reading twa seems to occur in no Ms., but only in the Milan 


Tepov 7) amrnvOuves, before you were steer- 
ing (began to steer). Oedipus took the 
State out of angry waters into smooth: 
cp. 696 éuay yay pldrav | év wévors advov- 
cay kat’ dp0dv ovpicas: fr. 151% TAHKTpOLS 
drev0ivovow ovplay rpémw, ‘with the helm 
(w\jxrpa, the blades of the mnddda) they 
steer their bark before the breeze.’ 

105 ov ydp ciceiS6v yé mw. As Oed. 
knows that Laius is dead, the tone of un- 
concern given by this colloquial use of 
oUt (instead of odrore) is a skilful touch. 
Cp. Zl. 402 XP. od & obx! weloe...; HA. 
ot fra’ pajrw vod Toodvd’ elny Kevyn: Eur. 
Hec. 1278 whew paveln Tuvdapls rocdvie 
mais: L2, 12. 270 GAN obdrrw mavres dolor | 
dvépes év trod€um: cp. our (ironical) ‘TI 
have ye? to learn.’ 

_ 107 rods aitoévtas...tiwas. Tots im- 

plies that the death Aad human authors; 
twas, that they are wvknown. So in 
O0.C. 290 brav & 6 kbptos | Tapp Tis, 
. ‘the master—whoever he be.’ Tipopety, 
‘punish.’ The act., no less than the 
midd., is thus used even in prose: Lysias 
In Agor.§ 42 Tiywwpetv vrép abrod ws povéa 
évra, to punish (Agoratus), on his own 


account, as his murderer. xetpl Tio- 
petv, here, either ‘to slay’ or ‘to expel by 
force,’ as distinguished from merely fining 
or disfranchising: in 140 Tovatry xepl 
Tiuwpey is explained by kravay in 139. 

108 f. ov 168’...airlas; réde iyvos 
airias=ixvos tiode aitlas, cp. Todudv dpe- 
vav bvepov El. 1390. alrlas, ‘crime’: 
Ai. 28 rHvS oty éxelyw mas tis alrtay 
véuet. For Surréxpaprov, hard to track, 
cp. Aesch. Zum. 244 (the Furies hunting 
Orestes) elev‘ 765’ éorl ravdpds éxpaves 
téxuap. The poet hints a reason for 
what might else have seemed strange— 
the previous inaction of Oedipus. Cp. 219. 

110 éhacke, sc. 6 Beds (ebpeOjrerOar 
To ixvos). Td St {ytovpevov: 8 has a 
sententious force,=‘now.’ The youn, 
though uttered in an oracular tone, is not 
part of the god’s message, Cp. Eur. fr. 435 
airés rt viv Sp&v era daluovas kde | TH 
yap movotvrt kal Oeds cvANapBaver. 

113 ovpr(rra., The vivid historic 
present suits the alertness. of a mind 
roused to close inquiry: so below, 118, 
716, 1025: Zr. 748: Zl. 679.—Cp. Ai. 


429 Kakots Tolotcde cumpmenTwKéra. 


_— 


~ 
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OE. 


I know it well—by hearsay, for I saw him never. 


Cr. He was slain; and the god now bids us plainly to 
wreak vengeance on his murderers—whosoever they be. 


OE. 


And where are they upon the earth? 


Where shall the 


dim track of this old crime be found ? 


CR. 


In this land,—said the god. What is sought for can be 


caught; only that which is not watched escapes. 
OE. And was it in the house, or in the field, or on strange 
soil that Laius met this bloody end? 


CR: 


*Twas on a visit to Delphi, as he said, that he had left 


our land; and he came home no more, after he had once set forth. 


Or. And was there none to tell? 


Was there no comrade 


of his journey who saw the deed, from whom tidings might have 


been gained, and used? 


Cr. All perished, save one who fled in fear, and could tell 
for certain but one thing of all that he saw. 


Or. And what was that? 


One thing might show the clue 


to many, could we get but a small beginning for hope. 


ed. of Suidas (ed. Demetrius Chalcondylas, 1498 a.D.), the other editions of Suidas 


giving Twas (s. v. émioréAXer). 


117 The tst hand in L wrote éov, which has 


been altered to érov, perhaps by the first corrector. [I had doubted this; but in the 


114 Gewpds: Laius was going to 
Delphi in order to ask Apollo whether 
the child (Oedipus), formerly exposed 
by the god’s command, had indeed 
perished: Eur. Phoen. 36 rov éxred&vra 
matda pacredwy abet | el unxér dy. oS 
&packev, as Laius told the Thebans at 
the time when he was leaving Thebes. 
&kSypov, not gorwg abroad, but being 
[=having gone] abroad: cp. Plat. Lege. 
864 olxelrw rdv éviavroy éxdnuay. ws 
=éme: Xen. Cyr. 1. 3. 2 ws 6 ddlkero 
TaxioTa...jomdgero. Cic. Brut. 5 ut tllos 
libros edidisti, nthil a te postea accepimus. 

116 008’ dyyedos...éxprjcar’ dv; The 
sentence begins as if d-yyeNés Tis were to 
be followed by 7\@e: but the second 
alternative, ouumrpdxrwp 46600, suggests 
kareide [had seen, though he did not 
speak]: and this, by a kind of zeugma, 
stands as verb to dyyeNos also. Cp. Her. 
4. 106 écOfjra 5é popéovor TH VevdKp 
duolnv, yAGoouy Se ldlyv. ov8’ dyyedos: 
Zl. 12. 73 obKér’ erect’ dtw 08’ &yyedov 
dmovéecOat. $rov, gen. masc.: from 
whom having gained knowledge one 
might have used it. 

117 éxpaldy=a protasis, el étéuader, 


 éxphoar’ dv, sc. robros & e&éuaber. Plat. 


Gorg. 465 E éav wer ody Kal éyd cod amo- 


 Kpwouevou ph Ew 6 re xphowua, if, when 


you answer, I also do not know what use 
to make [of your answer, sc. Tovrois ad dv 
dzroxplvy),—where shortly before we have 
ovde xpHoOae TH amoxploe jv cor areKpl- 
vdpnv ovdev olds 7’ Haba. 

118f. OvyoKovor. Thee subscript in 
the pres. stem of this verb is attested by 
Attic inscriptions (Meisterhans, Gram. p. 
86). The practice of the Laurentian 
MS. fluctuates. It gives the « subscript 
here, in 623, 14573 O.C. 611; Ant. 547, 
761; Zl. 1022. It omits the ¢ subscript 
in Z/. 63, 113, 540, 1486; Zr. 707, 708; 
Ph. 1085. Cp. Etym. M. 482, 29, Ov7- 
oKw, plpyyoKw. Aldupos [circ. 30 B.C.] 
xwpls Tod ¢...7 wévror mapdboars exer Td .— 
pd6Bw dvyav, ‘having fled in fear’: P68w, 
modal dative; cp. Thuc. 4. 88 da Te 7d 
éraywya elreiy Tov Bpacldav Kat repli rod 
Kaprod PbBw éyrwoav: 5. 70 évTdvws Kal 
épyn xXwpobvres.—elSas, with sure know- 
ledge (and not merely from confused 
recollection, acaphs ddEa): so 1151 Adyer 
yap elias ovdev dXN’ dAXws Tovel: E/. 
41 Orws dv eldws quly ayyel\ns cap7. 
Tocasta says (849), in reference to this 
same point in the man’s testimony, Kov« 
éotw abr@ To0Td y’ éxBadety médw > 


120 16 totoy; Cp. 2 El. 670 
Tpayua wopotvuy uéya. . Td totor, 
& t&’; eiwé. Ar. Bae 696 evdatpover. 


’ 
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KP. Anotas epacKke ouvtvydvTas ov pid ot 
popn KTavely viv, ddd\a ody Thy ber XEpav. 

OI. mas obv 6 AnorHs, et Te pH Ev dpybpeo | 
émpacoeT evlevd’, és 768 av Todpuns €By; 125 | 

KP. doKkovvta ravr nv: Aatov & ddwddros | 
ovdels apwyds €v Kakots éytyvero. 

Ol. kaxov 6€ rotov éurodav tupavvidos 
ovTw Tecovans Elpye Tour e€edévar; 

KP. 7 roukt\@dds LotyE To Tpos Tool oKoTEW 130 
plevras Huds Tahbavy mpooryero. 

OI. ad\’ €€ vaapyns atOis adr’ eyo hava. 


éragkiws yap BoiBos, ad€ias S€ od 
gS 


La - . a > 
m™po Tov OavdvTos THVvd 
go rp} la x > Mi 
GOT Evdikws dWerbe Kdpe cvupayor, 


ec? ETLOT PO pny 
4 


is2 


yn THOSE TYyLwpovvTa TO Hed O dpa. 


\ \ On a E) , , 
vTEp Yop OUXL TMV aTTWTEP@ dirtov 


autotype facsimile of L the original z is clear.] érov r. 


134 mpd rof L. The 1st 


hand had written apo oro®, separating the ¢ (as he often does) from the syllable to 


which it belonged, and forming or in one character; 


the corrector erased the co. 


maoxet 5¢ Oavuacrdv. ‘EPM. 7d rh; e€ev- 
pot paSety. One thing would find out 
how to learn many things, z.e. would 
prove a clue to them. The infin. padeiy 
as after a verb of seaching or devising: 
Her. 1. 196 dAdo 6 re eEeuphxace vewort 
yevéoOar. Plat. Rep. sIgE &v Sry 7H 
model TOOTO unxavarar éyyevér Oat. 
122f. ébacke sc. 6 puydy (118). od 
PLE PoOpn=odx évds psuy, in the strength 
not of one man. Cp. Her. 1. 174 mop 
xerpl épyafouévav trav Kyidlev. Ant. 14 
éurdy xept=by the hands of twain. So 
 XEpl dudduq Pind. Pyth. 2. 9.—otv 


mA Ger: Cp.-on_55. 
124f. dies nes if some intrigue, 


aided by (€dv) money, had not been 
working from Thebes. tu is subject to 
étpdooero: distinguish the adverbial 71 
=‘perchance’) which is often joined to 
el yj in diffident expressions, as 969 et Te 
wh Thug woOw | KarépOir’, ‘unless per- 
chance’: so O.C. 1450, Tr. 586 etc. 


- Schneid. cp. Thue. 1. rar kaé re atr@ Kal 


érpigoeTo és Tas modes TavTas mpodoclas 
mépe: aad 5. 83 banpxe 6€ re adrois Kal éx 
Tod *ApyoxhwWr00ev mpaccdevoy.—érpdc- 
oero...&Bn: the imperf. refers here to a 
continued act in paSrtime, the aor. to an 


act done at a definite past moment. Cp. 
402 €ddKets—eyyws: 432 leounv—éexddets. 

126 Sokodvra...1v expresses the vivid 
presence of the 6dfa more strongly than 
tara éddxet would have done (cp. 274 
ra5° or’ dpécxové’): Her. 1. 146 radra dé 
ny ywoueva ev Midiry. 

128 éuroddv sc. dv, with Kaxédv, not 
with elpye, ‘what trouble (being) in your “— 
path?’ Cp. 445 mapoy...€uaodaw | dynels. x, 
tupavyl8os. Soph. conceives the Theban a 
throne as having been vacant from the a 
death of Laius—who left no heir—till the ‘ 
election of Oed. The abstract rupavvldos : 
suits the train of thought on which Oed. 
has already entered,—viz. that the crime 
was the work of a Theban faction ( 124) 
who wished to destroy, not the king 
merely, but the kingship. Cp. Aesch. 
Cho. 973 Weare xaépas Thy Surdfv Tupap- 
vida (Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus). 

130 moxd@dds, singing roula, sub- 
tleties, alvlywara: cp. Plat. Symp, 182A ~ 
6 wept Tov Epwra vowos év mev Tats &\daus 
modeot vofcat pddtost ames yap oe 
prorat’ 6 d€ évOade Kat év Aakedaluovr — 
mokidos. Her. 7. 111 mpduavris 8 
xpéovca, Kardarep ev Aeddotor, cal obdey 
mouxthrepov, ‘the chief prophetess is she 


a | ae 
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Cr. He said that robbers met and fell on them, not in one 
man’s might, but with full many hands, 

Ok. How, then, unless there was some trafficking in bribes 
from here, should the robber have dared thus far? 

Cr. Such things were surmised; but, Laius once slain, amid 
our troubles no avenger arose. 

Ok. But, when royalty had fallen thus, what trouble in your 
path can have hindered a full search? 

Cr. The riddling Sphinx had made us let dark things go, 
and was inviting us to think of what lay at our doors. 

OE. Nay, I will start afresh, and once more make dark things 
plain. Right worthily hath Phoebus, and worthily hast thou, be- 
stowed this care on the cause of the dead ; and so, as is meet, 
ye shall find me too leagued with you in seeking vengeance for 
this land, and for the god besides, On behalf of no far-off friend, 


Among the later Mss., A and a few more have mpd (sometimes with the gloss vzép): 
others have pos. Ey ec” émiorpopyy] A variant recorded in the margin of L, 
THvde Oeomtfer ypapyy, is instructive, as indicating the lengths to which arbitrary 


who gives the oracles, as at Delphi, and 
in no wise of darker speech.’ 

131 The constr. is Tpoo LYETO pas, 
peBévras 7A dhavy, oKoTety TO Tpds TOC. 
™mpoonyeTo, was drawing us (by her dread 
song), said with a certain irony, since 
mpocdyeoOat with infin. usually implies 
a gentle constraint (though, as a milit. 
term, dvdyky mpoonydyovro, reduced by 
force, Her. 6. 25): cp. Eur. Lon 659 xpovw 
dé katpoy AapBarey mpocazouat | Odpapr’ 
édy oe oximrpa Tau’ éxew XOovds. TO TPdS 
moot (cp. éumodav 128), the zzstant, 
pressing trouble, opp. to Ta ddavf, ob- 
scure questions (as to the death of Laius) 
of no present or practical interest. Pind. 
Isthm,. 7.12 Seiwa pev maporxduevor | 
Kaprepay éravce Hépipvay* TO 6é m pos 
moods dpetov del ckorely | xphua mar. 
Ant. 1327 Tav mooly kaxd. 

182 é€ vrapyijs, z.c. taking up anew the 
search into the death of Laius. Arist. de 


Anim. 2. 1 wadkw & womwep é& brapyiis 


éraviwmev: So wadw oby olov é& brapyijs 
Rhet. 1. 1. 14: [Dem.] or. 40 § 16 rdw 
e& bmrapxis Aayxdvovol jor dikas. The 
phrase év rq THs émcorjuns brapx7y occurs 
in the paraphrase by Themistius of Arist. 
mepl pvotxijs akpoacews 8. 3 (Berlin ed. 
vol. I. 247 6 29): elsewhere the word 
occurs only in é& brapyfjs. . El. 725 
brocrpopns=vrocrpapérvtes: Bler. 5. 116 
éx véns: Thuc. 3. 92 €k kawjjs. adOts, as 


he had done in the case of the Sphinx’s 
riddle: avtd=rTa dparf. 

183 éraflws (which would usually 
have a genitive) implies the standard— 
worthily of his own godhead, or of the 
occasion—and is slightly stronger than 
dflws. Cp. Eur. Hec. 168 dmwdécar’, 
@décar’: Or. 81 dtorxdued’, oly n6? : 
Alc. 400 brdKovcor, &Kkoucov. 

134 mp0, 07 behalf of, cp. pd Tavée To, 
0.C. 811: Xen. Cyr. 8. 8. 4 ef TUS... dua- 
Kwouveticee mpd Baoiiéws: 1. 6. 42 a&id- 
gover oé mpd Eavrav BovhevecOa. Campb. 
reads pos Tod Oavdyros, which here could 
mean only ‘at the instance of the dead.’ 
mpos never= ‘on behalf of,’ ‘for the sake 
of,’ but sometimes ‘on the side of’: e.2 
Her. 1. 124 dmoordytes dm’ éxelvou Kal 
vyevouevot mpds aéo, ‘ranged themselves on 
your side’: 1. 75 éAmloas mpos éwuTod Tov 
Xpnouov eiva, that the oracle was on his 
side: below, 1434, mpds co0...¢dpdow, I 
will speak on your side,—in your in- 
terest: Zrach. 479 kat 7d pds kelvov 
Aéyew, to state his side of the case also. 
—tmortpodyy, a turning round (0.C 
1045), hence, attention, regard: émiorpo- 
piv rlOecOa (like croviny, mpdvovay 718., 
Al. 13, 536)=émiorpépecOat (twos), Phil. 
599. Dem. 2x Aristocr. § 136 ovK 
éreotpdpy ‘heeded not’=ovédev éppdytice 
2b. § 135. 

137 wmip ydp ovxl K.T.A. 
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yo 4 A , 
Kap. av TovavTn yxeEupl TYrwpetv Oédor. 


140 


KEWV@ TPOTApPK@V OvY euUavTOV wpEra. 

b} Sa i4 , to e nw QA 44) 
G\N as TdxloTa, Tatdes, Yuels pev Palpwovr 
totacbe, Tovad apavrTes ikTnpas KAdOdovs, 
adddos S€ Kdduov Aaov ad abporléra, 


Gs Tav €“ov Spacovtos: 7) yap eEvTVYELS 
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\ a A , au KR 4 
OvV T® €@ pavovupe 3 Ns TEMT WKOTES. 


IE. 


@ aloes, tatopeo Oa. 


TOVOE yap yapw 


kat Sevp eBnuev av 60° eEayyédderar. 
PoiBos 8 6 wéubas tdode pavteias aya 


Y 
cetnp O ikowro Kal vooov TavaoTHptos. 
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XOPO%. 


, > \ € \ , , qn , 
otp.a. @ Atos adverres gati, Tis MOTE TAS ToNvy pucov 


2IIvdavos ayhaas eBas 


conjecture was sometimes carried. Cp. on 15209. 


138 at’rod L: abdrod r. 


merely in the cause of Laius, whose widow 
he has married. The arrangement of the 
words is designed to help a second mean- 
ing of which the speaker is unconscious: 
‘in the cause of a friend who is of far 
off? (his own father). The reference to 
Laius is confirmed by xelvy mpocapkav 
in 141. 

138 aitod=éuavrod. The reflexive 
avrov, etc., is a pron. of the ist pers. in 
0. C. 966, Zl. 285, Az. 1132: of the 
and pers., in O.C. 853, 930, 1356, 77. 
451. dmrookede, dispel, as a taint in 
the air: cp. Od. 8. 149 oxédacov 5° do 
Kndea Ouuod: Plat. Phaed. 77 D p7...6 
dvenos avthy (Thy Wuxhv) éxBalvovcay éx 
TOD cwmaros Svapucg Kal diacKkeddvvvcw. 

189 f£ éxetvov 6 kTavay, éxeZvov has 
emphasis: cp. 820.—rotavry, referring to 
xravev, implies govig: on Timwpety see 
107. The spectator thinks of the time 
when Oed. shall be blinded by his own 
hand.—For the double av cp. 339, 862, 
1438. 

142 waides. The king here, as the 
priest in 147, addresses a// the suppliants. 
G@dXos (144) is one of the king’s attend- 
ants. —BdOpev | toracbek.t.A. Cp. Ant, 
417 x0oves...delpas: Phil. 630 vews dyov- 
ca rose would require a compound 


verb: Xen. Symp. 4. 31 bmavicravrat... 
Odxwy. dpavres. Aesch. Suppl. 481 Ka- 
Sous ye rovrous aly’ év dyxadas AaBor | 
Bwpmods er’ ddXous datmovav éyxwplov | Oés, 

145 av...dpdacovtos, to do every- 
thing=to leave nothing untried: for @s 
cp. 97. Plat. Afol. 39 A édv Tis TohuG 
wav mrovety Kat Aéyew. Xen. Hellen. 7. 4. 
21 mavra érole Srws, el SUvatro, amayd- 
you. evtTuxets...remTaKdtes: ‘fortunate,’ 
if they succeed in their search for the 
murderer, who, as they now know, is in 
their land (110): ‘ruined,’ if they fail, 
since they will then rest under the av7- 
keorov placa (98). The unconscious 
speaker, in his last word, strikes the 
key-note of the destined wepiéreia. 

147 ff. o aides: see on 142,—kal 
Seip’ EBnuev, we e’en came here: 7.é. this 
was the motive of our coming in the first 
instance. Phil, 380 érevdy kal eyes 
Opacvocrouav: Lys. fn Lratosth, § 29 
mapa Tod more Kat dAjWerBe Skenv; €€- 
ayyéAAerat, proclaims on his own part 
(midd.), of himself: ze. promises un- 
asked, wltro pollicetur. Cp. At. 1376 
dyyéANomat...elvar pldos, ‘1 offer friend- 
ship.” Ey. has thus used éfayy. even 
where me: permitted the more usual 
emayyéromae katayyér- 


Heracl, 531 
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no, but in mine own cause, shall I dispel this taint. For who- 
ever was the slayer of Laius might wish to take vengeance on me 
also with a hand as fierce. Therefore, in doing right to Laius, 
I serve myself. 

Come, haste ye, my children, rise from the altar-steps, and 
lift these suppliant boughs; and let some other summon hither 
the folk of Cadmus, warned that I mean to leave nought un- 
tried ; for our health (with the god’s help) shall be made certain 
—or our ruin, 

Pr. My children, let us rise; we came at first to seek what 
this man promises of himself. And may Phoebus, who sent 
these oracles, come to us therewith, our saviour and deliverer 
from the pest. 


CHORUS. 
O sweetly-speaking message of Zeus, in what spirit 
hast thou come from golden Pytho unto glorious 


189 éxeivov has been made from éxetvor in L. The false reading éxetvos occurs in 


some of the later Mss. 


Ropar | Ovyjcxev, I offer to die.—é&pa: 
z.é. may the god, who has summoned us 
to put away our pollution, at the same time 
come among us as a healing presence. 
151—215 The Chorus consists of 
Theban elders—men of noble birth, ‘the 
foremost in honour of the land’ (1223) 
—who represent the Kdéduouv dads just 
} summoned by Oedipus (144). Oedipus 
| haying now retired into the palace, and 
the suppliants having left the stage, the 
Chorus make their entrance (mdpodos) 
into the hitherto vacant épyijorpa. For 
the metres see the Analysis which follows 
the Introduction. 
1st strophe (t51—158). Is the god’s 
message indeed a harbinger of health? 
Or has Apollo some further pain in store 
for us? 
1st antistrophe (159—166). May 
Athene, Artemis, and Apollo succour us! 
and strophe (167—178). The fruits of 
_ the earth and the womb perish. 
and antistrophe (179g—189). The un- 
buried dead taint the air: wives and 
mothers are wailing at the altars. 
rd strophe (1g0—202). May Ares, the 
a a of death, be driven hence: may thy 
_ lightnings, O Zeus, destroy him. 
3rd antistrophe (203—215). May the 
_ Lycean Apollo, and Artemis, and Diony- 
sus fight for us against the evil god. 
151 dtr, of a god’s utterance or oracle 


(1440), a poet, equivalent for dium: cp. 
310 am’ olwvay gatw. Ards, because 
Zeus speaks by the mouth of his son; 
Aesch. Zum. 19 Awds mpopirns 8 éorl 
Aottas rarpés. adverts, merely a general 
propitiatory epitnet: the Chorus have not 
yet heard whether the response is com- 
forting or not. It is presently told to 
them by Oed. (242). Cp. Zl. 480 aév- 
mvowv...dveipdrwy, dreams breathing com- 
fort (from the gods). tls tore...¢Bas; 
What art thou that hast come? z.e. in 
what spirit hast thou come? bringing us 
health or despair? 

152 IIv0evos, from Pytho (Delphi): 
for the gen. see on 142 BdOpwyr | toracbe. 
Tas jwodvxptcov, ‘rich in gold,’ with 
allusion to the costly dvaOjuara dedicated 
at Delphi, and esp. to the treasury of the 
temple, in which gold and silver could be 
deposited, as in a bank, until required for 
use. Jliad g. 404 005’ bca...Adivos odds 
apyropos évrés éépyer | BolBov ’AmoANwvos, 
TlvOo0t évi wetpnéooy. Thuc. 1. 121 vav- 
tuby Te amd Tis brapxovons Te ovclas 
éfaprucdbueda, kal dard rwv év Aeddols Kal 
’Oduumla xpnuarwr. Athen. 233 F Te 
ev obv év Aedpots ’Aréd\Xwve Tov mpbrepov 
éy 7H Aaxedaluove xpucdvy Kal apyupov 
[wpérepov = before the time of Lysander] 
loropotow dvareOjvat. Eur. Andr, 1093 
Geod | xpuco0 ~yéuovra yiaa (recesses), 
O@noavpovs Bporwy. Lon 54 Aeddol 


Ist 
strophe. 
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3 @nBas; éxrérapar, poBepay Ppeva Seiuate adda, 


4inue Adhue lacy, 
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Sdpdt cot alduevos TL moe 7 VEov 15% 
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160 


3”Apteuw, & KuKdevT ayopas Opovov evkhea Gace, 


159 xekdduevos L, with w written over os by a late hand. A few of the later mss. 


cd’ %evro (the young Ion) xpuvcopu- 
Laka Tod Oeod, | raulay re wavTwy. Pind. 
Pyth. 6. 8 év moduxpiow ’AmoNwvild... 
vag (i.e. év IvG0t). 

158 The bold use of ékrérapan is in- 
terpreted by hoPepdv ppéva Selpare mad- 
wy, which is to be taken in close con- 
nection with it. éxrelveo@au is not found 
elsewhere of mental tension (though 
Dionys. De Comp. Verb. c. 15 ad fin. has 
4 77s Siavolas €kTacis Kal Td TOU delwaros 
ampoodéxyrov. Cp. Xen. Cyr. I. 3. 11 
éws mapatelvatme TovTov, Womep ovTOS 
gue maparelver dard co Kwdbwv,—‘rack,’ 
‘torture’ him. But maparetvecOar, when 
used figuratively, usually meant ‘to be 
worn out,’ ‘fatigued to death’: ¢.g. Plato 
Lysis 204 C mapaTabnoerar UTd cod axovwy 
Oauc Néyovros, enecabitur, he will be tired 
to death of hearing it. So Xen. Mem. 3. 
13. 6 maparérapar pakpay oddv mopev- 
Ges. Triclinius explains here, ‘I am 
prostrated by dread’ (éxrétAnypuat, Tap’ 
bcov of éxrdayévres extacw odparos kal 
axuwnolay mdcxovow: cp. Eur. Med. 585 
éy yap éxrevel a eros): so Ph. 858 exré- 
rarat wixtos (of a sleeper). But the con- 
text favours the other view.—mdA\ov, 
transitive, governing ppéva, making my 
heart to shake ; not intransitive, for 7a)- 
Aéuevos, with Ppéva as accus. of the part 
affected. An intransitive use of wé\\w 
in this figurative sense is not warranted 
by such instances as Ar. Lys. 1304 Kova 
maw, ‘lightly leaping in the dance’: 
Eur. Zl. 435 éradde dehpls (=éoxlpra), 
‘the dolphin leaped’: 20. 477 trmot @rah- 
Nov ‘quivered’ (in death). Cp. Aesch. 
P.V. 881 kpadla PbBw ppéva Naxrifer: 
so, when the speaker is identified with 
the troubled spirit within him, we can 
say ppéva md\\w,—where ppéva has a less 


distinctly physical sense than in Aesch, 


Z.c., yet has physical associations which 
help to make the phrase less harsh. 

154 Addte. The Delphian Apollo is 
also Delian—having passed, according to 
the Ionic legend, from his native Delos, 
through Attica, to Delphi (Aesch. Zum. 
9). A Boeotian legend claimed Tegyra 
as the birthplace of Apollo: Plut. Pe/of. 
16 évradda pvbodoyodar Tov Oedv yevéoOat, 
kal 7d pev mAnolov dpos Afjdos Kadetrac. 
We can scarcely say, however, with 
Schneidewin that Adve here ‘bewrays 
the Athenian,’ when we remember that 
the Theban Pindar hails the Delphian 
Apollo as Av’kte kal Addov dvdooww PotBe 
(Pyth. 1. 39).—\rfe (again in 1096), in- 
voked with the cry i7: cp. 77 221 i@ iw 
Tlady. Soph. has the form zap, 
maijwy as=‘a healer’ (not with ref. to 
Apollo), Pz. 168, 832. 

155 dfdopevos (rt. ay, whence aycos) im- 
plies a religious fear: cp. Od.9.478 oXETNU, 
érel Eelvous ox afeo o@ évl olkw | éobéue- 
vu. To pov...xpéos: ‘what thing thou 
wilt accomplish for me’: z.e., what expia- 
tion thou wilt prescribe, as the price of 
deliverance from the plague. Will the 
expiation be of a new kind (véov)? Or 
will some ancient mode of atonement be 
called into use once more (wa\w)? ma- 
dev recalls Aesch. 4g. 154 uluver yap 
poBepa marlvopros | olxovdpos Sorta 
pvdpoy pis texvérowos. véov, adjective 
with xpéos: wdAty, adverb with ééavicers. 
ri yor véov xpéos ekavtcers; 4 TL xpéos 
mary éavices; The doubling of #harshly 
co-ordinates véoy and wa\u, as if one said 
thas 7 pmaxouevous 7 auaxel eviknoay; 
Xpéos here=xpfua, ‘matter’ (implying 
importance): cp. Aesch. Suppl. 374 (of a 
king) xpéos | wav émixpatvers: Eur. 2. 7. 
530 Th kawvdv WADE Totobe SHpacw Xpéos; — 
Others take it as= ‘obligation’ (cp. 0.C. 
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Thebes? I am on the rack, terror shakes my soul, O thou 
Delian healer to whom wild cries rise, in holy fear of thee, what 
thing thou wilt work for me, perchance unknown before, per- 
_ chance renewed with the revolving years : tell me, thou immortal 


Voice, born of Golden Hope! 


First call I on thee, daughter of Zeus, 
guardian of our land, Artemis, 


and on thy sister, 


divine Athena, 
who 


sits on her throne of fame, above the circle of our Agora, 


have kexouévy or kexouévw.—xéxouat, & Blaydes.—dpuBpor’] avrow’ Wecklein. 


235), but against this is éfavioets, which 
} could not mean either to ‘impose’ or to 
j ‘exact’ it. Whitelaw renders, ‘ what re- 
quirement thou wilt enact (by oracular 
voice),’ finding this use of dv¥w in O.C. 
454, Anz. 1178; but there (as below, 720) 
it has its normal sense, ‘fulfil.’ 
156 mepire\Aop. Spats, an epic phrase 
_ which | Ar, Av. 697 also has. Od. 14. 293 
GN’ Gre OH pfvés Te Kal tyuépar ékere- 
Redvro | aw mepireAopvou ereos, Kal ér7}- 
AvOor wpat. 
: 157 xpvoéas x.7.A. The answer (not 
yet known to them) sent by Apollo is 
personified as Pdpa, a divine Voice,— 
“the daughter of golden hope,’ because— 
whether favourable or not—it is the zsswe 
of that hope with which they had awaited 
the god’s response. 

159 Kexdopevos is followed in 164 by 
pte mpoddvnré pot instead of etxouar mpo- 
A pavivat. Cp. Plat. Legg. 686 D dzo- 

Br¥épas yap wpds rotrov tov orddov ob 
———répu Oiareybueda Ed0EE poe TAYKANOS... 
evat. Antiphon Zev. B. B. § 10 amo- 
Avdmevos Se bard Te THs adndelas toév 
mpaxvévrav brd Te Tod vouov Kab’ ov bub- 
KeTat, ovdée Tav emurnieumdr av elvexa Of- 
Katot TowvTwy KaKay dEvoda bat Eo MEV. 
Xen. Cyr. 8. 8. 10 Fv 5& avrots vducmov 

.voulfovTes. The repetition of dy- 
Bpor’ has provoked some weak and need- 
less conjectures: see on 517. 

160 yatdoxov, holding or guarding 
our land; so Aesch. Suppl. 816 -yautoxe 
-arykpares Zed. In O. C. 1072 it is the 
meric epithet of Poseidon, ‘ girdling 
arth,’ tov mévriov yatdoxov. Cp. 
as “qroMo0xos Ar, £g. 581 (rodtdoxos 
, Ol. 5. 10), Todcooixor Heol Aesch. 


“Kuk dsevr’ dyopas Opévov=xv- 
dyopas Opbvov: cp. Ant. 793 
| dvipdy Etvatuov, Trach. 993 @ 


€ tes. 1° = 


Kynvala xpnmls Bway. ‘Round throne of 
the marketplace’ means simply (I now 
think) ‘throne consisting of the round 
marketplace.” The sitting statue of 
Artemis is in the middle of the agora; 
hence the agora itself is poetically called 
her throne. The word xU«dos in con- 
nection with the Athenian agora, of 
which it perhaps denoted a special part ; 
schol. Ar. Zg. 137 6 6€ KUkdos ’AGHvnoiv 
éott Kabdmep udKeddos, €K THS KATACKEUTS 
(form) thy mpoonyoplay AaBay, vba én 
TUT paoKEeT ae Xwpls Kpewy Ta GANG wvia, Kal 
eacpérws € ol ixOves. Cp. Eur. Or. 919 
éduyaKus dor Kdryopas Xpalvew KUkdov, ‘the 
circle of the agora,’ z.é. ‘its bounds’: cp. 
Thue. 3- 74 Tas olklas Tas & KiKXy Tis 
dyopas, ‘all round’ the agora. In Th G38 
504, cited «by Casaubon on Theophr. 
Char. 2. 4, lep@ evi kb«hw refers merely to 
the yépovres in council. This is better 
than (1) ‘her round seat in the agora’— 
kux\éevra meaning that the pedestal of the 
statue was circular; (2) ‘her throne in 
the agora, round which «kvxduoe xopol 
range themselves.’ This last is, im- 
possible. 

evkdéa, alluding to Artemis Evxeua, 
the virgin goddess of Fair Fame, wor- 
shipped esp. by Locrians and _ Boeotians: 
Plut. Avzst. 20 Bapos yap airy kal dyadwa 
mapa Twacay dyopay tpurat, kal mpodvovrw 
al Te yauotvmevac Kal ol yamovvres: also at 
Corinth, Xen. /Ye//en. 4. 4.2. Pausanias 
saw a temple of “Apreuis EvxXeca, with 
a statue by Scopas, near the Ipoirides 
mvdat on the N.E. side of Thebes. Near 
it were statues of Apollo Boedromios and 
Hermes Agoraios. The latter suggests that 
the Agora of the Lower Town (which 


Ist anti- 
strophe. 


was deserted when Pausanias visited | 


Thebes) may have been near. In men- 
tioning the dyopd, Soph. may have been 
further influenced by the fact that Artemis 
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4 Kal PotBov éxaBodov, ia 


5 Tpiroot adeLipopou mpopavyté jou, 
6 Tore Kal Tporepas aTas Umrep Opvupevas Tone 165 
7 ywvioar éxtotiav pdoya mHpatos, ehfeTe Kat vodv. 


otp. 8. @ ToTrOL, diva prO ya, yap pepo 
2 Thora. vooel O€ Lot TpOTAs OTONOS, ovo eVvt dpovtidos 


€YXOS 


3@ Tis ahé€erau. 


OUTE yap eKxyova 
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4 khuras xoves avera, OUTE TOKOLOW 

5 pe Kopdt ov avexovot yuvates’ 174 
adXov © av aNA@ tpootoors darep EUTITEPOV Opyw 

7 ee: PuoLtpLaKeT OU TUpOS OpjLevov 


8 AKTOY pos Eo TEPOU Qeov* 


avr. B. 


GV TOALS ava pO os odNuTaL* 


2 vnréo. dé yeveDha mpos rédm Oavataddpa Kketrar 


avo (KT@S* 


3 €v oy aoxou qo\uat T em parepes 


4akxtav Tapa Baprov addofev addau 


162 id id L: ia r, and Heath. 


was worshipped as ’Avyopafa: thus in the 
altis at Olympia there was an ’Apreuléos 
*Ayopaias Bwyds near that of Zeds ’Ayo- 
patos (Paus. Bers. 4). 

165 dras tmrep, ‘on account of ruin’ 
(z.e. ‘to avert it’): cp. Amt. 932 KAav- 
pal? drdpte Bpaduriros tarep. So Aesch. 
Theb. 111 tere rapbévew ixéovoy Adxov 
Sovdgotvas Urep, ‘to avert slavery.’ Cp. 
187. dpvupévas moder: the dat. (poet.) 
as after verbs of attacking, e.g. émvévat, 
érirlOecOar. Musgrave’s conj. bepopyu- 
pévas méXeu (the compound nowhere oc- 
curs) has been adopted by some editors. 

166 yvicar exromlay, made éxrorlay, 
=éfwpicare, arare use of dviw like rroveiy, 
KaOiordvat, amodekvivat: for the ordi- 
nary use, cp. 720 éxelvoy yvucev | povéa 
yevérbat, effected that he should become. 
_ In Ant. 1178 robros as dp’ opbdv qvuoas, 
the sense is not ‘made right,’ but ‘ drought 
duly 4o pass.’ ere kal vv, an echo of 
Tpopavnré Hol, mporépas having sug- 
gested cal vv: as in 338 adn’ eve eyes 
repeats épyhv euenpo Thy eu. 

167 @ méou is merely a cry like 
mamat: Trach. 853 xéxurat vocos, © rérot, 


180 
written Qavarapdpw (sic), which a later hand altered to Oavarapépa (or Pavardgopa, 


182 


The 1st hand in L seems to have 


olov, K.T.A. 
170 otéddos, like orpardés (Pind. Pyth. 
2. 46, etc.), =Aabs.—tvu= eon, is avail-— 
able.—povriSos %yxos, not, a weapon 
consisting in a device, but a weapon 
discovered by human wit, éyxos @ Tis 
ddéferau being a bold equivalent for aie 
xavh aheénrnpla. : 

171 This future has the support of the. j 
best Mss. in Xen. Am. 7. 7. 3 ovK émtr, 
Youev...@s modeulovs adefoueOa: and 
grammarians, Bekk. Anecd. p. 415: 
aorist dadéfar, ddéfacbac also occu 
These forms are prob. not from the 
ddeE (whence present ddéfw, cp. 
6d4€w) but from a stem dAx« with u 
consciously developed e, making ddex 
G-adxov): see Curtius, Verb, TI. 
Eng. tr. 445. Homer has the ‘fut. adety- 
ow, and Her. ddeEnogouat.—Cp. 539. 

173 téKoic.y, dy births. Women : 
released from travail, not by the bi 
of living children, but either by de: 
before delivery, or by still births. 
26, and cp. Hes. Of. 244 obdé ¢ 
rikrovow. If réxoww=‘in child-b 
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and on Phoebus the far-darter: O shine forth on me, my three- 
fold help against death! If ever aforetime, in arrest of ruin 
hurrying on the city, ye drove a fiery pest beyond our borders, 
come now also! 


and 


Woe is me, countless are the sorrows that I bear; a plague is 
strophe, 


on all our host, and thought can find no weapon for defence. 
The fruits of the glorious earth grow not; by no birth of children 
do women surmount the pangs in which they shriek ; and life on 
life mayest thou see sped, like bird on nimble wing, aye, swifter 
than resistless fire, to the shore of the western god. 


By such deaths, past numbering, the city perishes: unpitied, and anti- 
her children lie on the ground, spreading pestilence, with none to Sttophe. 
mourn :and meanwhile young wives, and grey-haired mothers with 
them, uplift a wail at the steps of the altars, some here, some there, 
for there are traces of an accent over the a). Some of the later ss. (including A) 


have the dative, others the nomin. 182 dxrav] atvéav Hartung, dxyav Nauck.— 
mapaBauov L, with most of the later Mss. (including A); some others have rapa 


meaning would be simply, ‘women die 
in child-bed,’—not necessarily ‘before 
child-birth’; but the point here is the 
blight on the fruits of earth and womb,— 
not merely the mortality among women. 
175 dddov 8’...dAAw, ‘one after an- 
other.’ The dative here seems to depend 
mainly on the notion of adding implied 
by the iteration itself; though it is pro- 
bable that the neighbourhood of zpos in 
mpogldos may have been felt as softening 
the boldness. That mpocopéy could be 
used as=‘to see i” addition’ is incon- 
ceivable; nor could such use be justified 
by that of évopav tur as=dpav ev rw. 
7 And no one, I think, would be disposed 
to plead lyric license for &\Aw mpds tdors 
on the strength of dxrav mpds éomépov 
Geo in 177. Clearly there was a ten- 
dency (at least in poetry) to use the dative 
thus, though the verd of the context 
generally either (z) helps the sense of 
‘adding,’ or (4) leaves an alternative. 
Under (a) I should put 27. 235 rixrew 
 dray drais: Eur. Helen. 195 ddxpva dd- 
 Kkpuol wor pépwv. Under (6), Eur. Or. 1257 
 wipara nhyacw éedpy: Phoen. 1496 
pov pévos | Oldimdda dduov wrece: where 
the datives mzgh¢t be instrumental. On 
the whole, I forbear to recommend doy 
® dv adAXg mpocldos, though easy and 
tempting; cp. Thuc. 2. 4 dddou d€ GAA 
modews oropdinv dru \\uvTo. 
7 Oppevov, aor. part. (/. 11. 571 
Sofpa...dpueva mpbcow), ‘sped,’ ‘hurried,’ 


since the life is quickly gone. kpetocov 
...™upds, because the zuppdpos ods 
drives all before it. 

178 dkxtdv mpds for mpds dxrdy, since 
the attributive gen. écmépov Ocod is equiv. 
to an adj. agreeing with dxrdv: cp. O.C. 
84 Edpas | rpdrwv ep’ dudv, 7b. 126 ddoos 
és...kopav: El. 14 Toodvd’ és HBns: so 
Aesch. P. V. 653, Theb. 185: Eur. Or. 
94. éomépov Geod: as the Homeric 
Erebos is in the region of sunset and 
gloom (Qd. 12. 81), and Hades is évyv- 
xlwv dvat O. C. 1559. 

179 Gyv...dvdpiOuos. dy, masc., re- 
ferring to aANov.. .¢A\w,—‘to such (deaths) 
knowing no limit’: cp. dvdpiOuos Ophvev 
£1. 232, unvdv | dvipiOuos Az. 602. An 
adj. formed with a privative, whether 
from noun or from verb, constantly takes 
a gen. in poetry: see on 190 (dyaXkos), 
885 (apdBnros). 

180 yéve0Aa (7dA\ews), ‘her sons’: cp. 
1424 Td Ovnrwv yéveOda, the sons of men. 
vydéa, unpitied; dvolkrws, without olkros, 
lament, made for them: they receive 
neither ra@y nor Opfvos. Cp. Thuc. 2. 
50 TOMGY ardpwr ywyvoudvwy (in the 
plague, 430 B.C.). 

181 év 8’, cp. on 27. él, adv. : Her. 
7. 65 roéa 6é Kkadduwa elxov,...éml dé, 
aldnpov (v. 2. -os) wv. But &re=éreore, 
Lie he 55s 

182 dxtdy Tapa Bwopiov, ‘at the steps 
of the altars’: Aesch. Cho. 722 dxrh 
X@paros, the edge of the mound: Eur. 


Se 


oe 
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5 \vypav Tovev iktnpes emiaTEevayovow. 185. 
6 ratay Sé Adpmer oTovderaod TE YHpvs Opavhos* 
7 Gv vmep, @ ypvoéa Ovyarep Avs, 


an 3 
8 evaTra Tépibov adKav’ 


, ei , Ny r , aA la) ¥ N > ‘s. 
omp./. “Aped Te TOY pahepdr, Os vu axahKos agmowy 
/ 
2 phéyer me ‘glial avrialov, 191 


3 Tato ouUTOV 
¥ 
4 éoupov elT €S peyav 
4 


5 Oddapov ’Apdutpitas 


pdpnua votioa matpas 
4 


195 


yg" 33 \ aes, Y 
GLEN ES 7.0. amo €evov OpHOV 


7 OpyKvov KAVOOVA’ 


8 *rehetv yap, eb Tr vVE adn, 


Bdéprov.—dadrar Mss.: day Dindorf. 


185 émicrovdxovot L: émirevdxovort Yr. 


191 repiBdaros] tepiBsarov Dindorf, placing a comma after it, and reading dyridfw 


with Hermann. 


194 érovpor, the true reading, was written by the rst hand in L, 


but altered by a later hand into drovpoy, over which is the gloss waxpay (the prep., 


Herc. F. 984 aug) Bwpulay | émrnte xpyrid’, 
at the base of the altar. dAAoOev dAdaL 
(with émirevdxover), because the sounds 
are heard from various quarters. 

185 ixrijpes with Avypdv tévey, en- 
treating on account of (for release from) 
their woes, causal gen.: cp. ddyelv TUX7, 
Aesch. Ag. 571. 

186 Adpre: 473 @aupe... daya: 
Aesch. Zhed. 104 krimov bé5opxa. Spav- 
Nos, 2.2. heard at the same time, though 
not cvjdwvos with it. 

188 f. dy imep: see on 165.—evd7a 
ddkav: cp. dyav7 calvovo’ | édmls, Aesch. 
Ag. 101 (where Weil mpogaveia’), ihapov 
péyyos Ar. Raz. 455. 

190 "Aped te x.7-A. The acc. and 
infin. “Apea...veticat depend on dds or 
the like, suggested by the preceding 
words. Cp. Z/. 7. 179 Zed rarep, 7 Atayra 
Aayeiv 7} Tvddos vidy (grant that). Aesch. 
Theb. 253 Oeol modtrar, un pe Sovdelas 
tuxeiv. padepdy, raging: cp. wadepod mu- 
pos Zl. 9. 242: wadepiv...redvTwy Aesch. 
Ag. 141. Ares is for Soph. not merely the 
qwar-god, but generally Bporodovyos, the 

_ Destroyer: cp. At. 706. Here he is iden- 
tified with the fiery plague. dxaAkos 
domiSey (cp. Zl. 36 doxevov dorldwy: 
Eur. Phoen. 324 daremdos papéwy): Ares 


~-comes not, indeed, as the god of war 


(6 xadrKoBoas “Apns, O.C. 1046), yet 
shrieks of the dying surround him with 
a cry (807) as of battle, 


191 epiBdaros could not mean ‘cry- % 
ing loudly’: the prose use (‘famous’ 
or ‘notorious,’ Thuc. 6. 31) confirms the 
pass. sense here. dytidfwv, attacking: 
Her. 4. 80 jyvrlacav pw (acc.) of Opijixes. 
Aesch. has the word once only, as=‘to — 
meet’ (not in a hostile sense), 4g. 1557 
martép avtiacaca: Eur. always as=‘to 
entreat’?; and so Soph. ZZ. 1009. Din- 
dorf reads @pdéyer me mepiBdarov (the — 
accus. on his own conject.), avriafw (sug- 
gested by Herm.), ‘I pray that’ ete. 
But the received text gives a more viv 
picture. ; 

192 vortoat, to turn the back in fligt 
(Eur. Andr. 1141 mpos dvyhy &vericay 
a poet. word used by Aesch. with 
movtov, to skim (Ag. 286), by Eur. / 
651 (Dionysus) Kicods 6v...€varicey as 
=‘to cover the back of.’ Spapnpa, co 
nate acc.: wdtpas, gen. after verb 
parting from: see on Bapwr, 142, 

194 érovpov =éroupi(ouevoy (iron 
Lidd. and Scott s.v. refer to Clem 
Alexandr. Paed. 130 7@ THS @) 
mvevpate eroupos apbels, ‘lifted on a Z 
pering gale by the spirit of Truth.” 
Trach. 818 ovpos d¢0aduay euav 
yévour’ &wwbev éprovay Kadas: 1b, 
GAAd Taira pev | pelrw Kat’ odpov. 
in Trach. 954 troupos éori@ris atpa 
dvenos otpios él trys olklas), * 
The v./. drovpoyv would go with 
‘away from the borders of thy coun 


* 


-entreating for their weary woes. 
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The prayer to the Healer 


rings clear, and, blent therewith, the voice of lamentation: for 
these things, golden daughter of Zeus, send us the bright face 


of comfort. 


And grant that the fierce god of death, who now with no 3rd 
brazen shields, yet amid cries as of battle, wraps me in the sttophe. 


flame of his onset, may turn his back in speedy flight 
— from our land, borne by a fair wind to the great deep of 
_ <Amphitrité, or to those waters in which none find haven, 
even to the Thracian wave; for if night leave aught undone, 


meaning that mdrpas dmovpoy = ‘far from our country’). 
ings. The wrong one, &ovpov, prevailed in the later Mss. 
198 ré\e MSS, (réA7 in Bodl. Barocc. 66, 15th cent., is doubtless a 


Doderlein. 


The schol. knew both read- 
196 épuov] Spywy 


from Ionic ofpos= pos, like 8uoupos (Her. 
I. 57), mpdcoupos (Phil. 691), Evvoupos 
(Aesch. Ag. 495), tyAovpds. Pollux 6. 
198 gives éopos, é&dptos, but we nowhere 
find an Ionic dmovpos: while for Attic 
q writers d&popos (from épos) would have 
__ been awkward, since dopos ‘sterile’ was 
in use. 

péyav | OdAapov “Auditplras, the At- 
lantic. @ddapos ’Audirplrns alone would 
be merely ‘the sea’ (Od. 3. gt & medayet 
pera. Kipacw ’Audirptrys), but péyav helps 
to localise it, since the Atlantic (7 tw 
oTn\éwv Odracca 7 ’ArdavTls Kadeouevn, 
Her. 1. 202) was esp. 9 meyad7 Oddacoa. 

‘Thus Polyb. 3. 37 calls the AZediterranean 

Thy Kad’ Huds,—the Atlantic, rhv téw Kal 
 peyadnv mpocayopevouévny. In Plat. 
Phaedo 109 B the limits of the known 
habitable world are described by the 
phrase, rods wéxpe tar ‘Hpaxdelwv orndav 
amd Pdovdos (which flows into the Euxine 
on the E.), Eur. Hipp. 3 S00. Te mbvrov 
(the Euxine) repudvey 7’ ’ArdXavriKar 
| vatovow elow: Herc. F. 234 wor’ ’At- 
Ravrixdy répa | pevyew dpwr dv. 
196 dadégtevoy. Aesch. has the word 
as=‘estranged from’ (yfjs, Ag. 1282), 
ep. drofevoicGa. Here it means ‘away 
from strangers,’ in the sense of ‘keeping 
them at a distance.’ Such compounds 
are usu. fassive in sense: cp. drdderrvos 
‘esych.,=ddeurvos), dad0eos, drduicbos, 
botros, dmorimos (215), dmoxphuatos.— 
fevos Sppos, the Euxine: an oxy- 
N,=Opuos dvopuos, as in Phil. 217 
déevov Eppov. Strabo 7. 298 dadouv 
evar tore Tiv Oddarray TavTny Kal 
KaeioOar “Atevov dia Td SucxXelmepor 
cal Thy dypioTnTa THY TeEpLotKovy- 


a 


Twv €Ovev kal wddtora Tov LDvOcKov, 
Eevobvrovvrwy, «tr. The epithet 
OpyKcov here suggests the savage folk 
to whom Ares is ayxlmrro\ts on the W. 
coast of the Euxine (Amt. 969). Ovid 
Trist. 4. 4. 55 Prigida me cohibent Euxint 
litora Ponti: Dictus ab antiguis Axenus 
ile frit. 

198 rtedeiv ydp...2pxerar. Reading re- 
det, as Herm. suggested, instead of réXer, 
I construe thus :—el ri vvE ay, Nuap émép- 
xeTat Tee TodTO, ‘If night omit anything 
(in the work of destruction), day comes 
after it to accomplish_ this.’ tedety is 
the infin’ expressing purpose, as often 
after a verb of going or sending, where 
the fut. participle might have been used: 
cp. Her. 7. 208 émeute...katdoKxomov 
lmréa, liécOac [=dWdpevorv] dxoco 7é 
elow, K.T.A.: Thuc. 6. 50 déka 6é Tay veuv 
mpovreuyav és Tov péyav Aiuéva TrEVTAaL 
Te kal KatacKkéWacdat...xal kypigéac 
Here the gres. inf. is right, because the 
act is not single but repeated. Observe 
how strongly teActv is supported by the 
position of the word (‘To accomplish,— 
if night omit aught,—day follows’). No 
version of téAe explains this. The 
most tolerable is:—‘ Zz fudness—if night 
omit aught-—-day attacks (érépxeraz) this’ : 
but I do not think that such a rendering 
can stand. See Appendix.—el...agq. Cp. 
874 el vreprAncOy (lyric): O. C. 1443 
el orepnO® (dialogue): Ant. 710 Kel Tis 
% (do.). In using ef with subjunct., the 
Attic poets were influenced by the epic 
usage, on which see Monro, Homeric Gram- 
mar § 292. The instances in classical 
prose are usu. doubtful, but in Thuc. 
6. 21 el Ever@ow has good authority. 
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9 TOUT er yap epyxeTat’ 
10 Tov, @ <TAaV> TUpPoOpev 
ll doTparav Kpatn vewwr, 


1220 Zed warep, v1d o@ bicov KEepavve. 


200 


> vy - 3 ¥ id \ / eae) 5 lal 
dvr. y’. Ade’ avat, Ta TE OA YpVTOOTPOpwY am ayKvav 


2 Bédrea Odtoww adv dddpar evdaretc bar 205 
3 dpwya mpootabevta, Tas Te TUpPdpous 
4°Aptéuidos atyhas, vv ais 


>» , 3 
5 AUKL opea dudooet 


6 TOV YpYTopitpay TE KLKANnTKO, 


77400 é€ToVULOV Yas, 
8 ovata Bakyov EVLOD, 
9 Mawddwv opdcrodov 
10 weAMacOnvar préyovT 


mere slip). See note. 


250 


200 riv © tupdbpwv Mss. A long syllable is wanting 


(=v. 213 TedacOjvat pdéyovr’). Hermann inserts ray after ©: Wolff ody after rév. 
Lachmann proposed réy, & Zed (omitting Zed in v. 202). In La late hand has written o 
over w in ruppopwy, and A has et written over 7 in xpdryn. These are traces of the reading 


199 én’...tpxeror: for the adverbial 
éml separated from épxerat, cp. O. C.1777 
pin® él wrelw | Oppvov éyelpere. This is 
‘tmesis’ in the larger sense: tmesis proper 
is when the prep. is essential to the sense 
of the verb: Z/. 8. 108 ols mor’ dm’ Aivelay 
Edbunv =ovs aperouny Aivelay: cp. Monro 
HG. § 176. 

200 tov=dr, sc. “Apea (190). Cp. 
1379 0. 

203 Advxeve, Apollo, properly the god 
of light (vx), whose image, like that of 
Artemis, was sometimes placed before 
houses (27. 637 BoiBe mpoorarnpe, Aesch. 
Theb. 449 tpoorarnptas | ’Apréudos), so 
that the face should catch the first rays 
of the morning sun (daluoves...dvrHAtou 
Agam. 519): then, through Avxevos being 
explained as Auxoxrévos (Soph. &/. 7); 
Apollo the Destroyer of foes: Aesch. 
Theb. 145 Avxev’ dvak, Avxeos yevod| 
aTpat@ daty. Cp. below, 919. 

204 dykvAav. dyxidy, a cord brought 
round on itself, a noose or loop, here=the 
veupd of the dent bow. ayxtdwv, the 
reading of L and A, was taken by Eu- 
‘stath. 33. 3 of the dow (dyxuNa 7déa). 

NG ~ 205 éydareto bar, pass., to be distri- 
buted, ze. showered abroad on the hostile 
forces. The order of words, and the 
omission of oé, are against making évdar. 


midd., though elsewhere the pass. occurs 
only in dédacuat: Appian, however, has 
yiis Suadaroupévys 1. 1. It is possible that . 
Soph. may have had in mind Z/. 18. 263 - 
év wedtw, 604 wep Tp@es Kal ’Axaol | &v 
péow auporepo pévos “Apnos daréovrat, 
‘share the rage of war,’ give and take 
blows. Others understand, ‘I would fain 
celebrate, a sense of évdaretcOac derived 
from that of distributing words (doyous 
dvedicThpas évdarovmevos, Eur. Herc. Fe 
218). The bad sense occurs in Trach. 
791 Td dvomdpevvoy Néxtpov evdarovmevos: 
the good, only in Aesch. fr. 340 6 & év- 
daretra Tas éds edmadias, ‘celebrates his 
happy race of children.’ hi 
206 tpoctabéyta from mpolornut, not — 
mpoctelvw. Cp. At. 803 mpdornr’ avary-— 
kalas TUxns. Ll. 637 PoiBe wpoorarhpie. 
O.T. 881 Oedv od An~w mpocraray toxwr. 
For 1st aor. pass. part., cp. xatagradels — 
Lys. or. 24.9, cveradels Plato Legg. 685C. 
Theconject. poo rahévra (as=‘launch- 
ed’) is improbable (1) because it would 
mean rather ‘having set out on ajourney’; 
cp. O.C. 20: (2) on account of the mets 
phor in dpwyd. mpoorabévra from mpe 
telvw (a verb which does not occur) woul 
scarcely mean ‘directed against the 
my,’ but rather ‘strained against the b 
string.’ mpoorax@évra, found in 


lid 
a 
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day follows to accomplish this. 


O thou who wieldest the 


powers of the fire-fraught lightning, O Zeus our father, slay him 


beneath thy thunder-bolt. 


Lycean King, fain were I that thy shafts also, from thy bent 3rd anti- 


bow’s string of woven gold, should go abroad in their might, our 
champions in the face of the foe; yea, and the flashing fires 
of Artemis wherewith she glances through the Lycian hills. 


And I call him whose locks are bound with gold, who is named 


with the name of this land, ruddy Bacchus to whom Bacchants 
cry, the comrade of the Maenads, to draw near with the blaze 


(found in E) & mupddpov | dorpardy Kkpdre véuwr. 


Erfurdt. 


205 déduacr’ MSS.: déduar’ 


206 mpooradévra L, with gloss mpotcrdueva. Dindorf’s conjecture, mpoc- 


taxGévra, stands in at least one late Ms. (B, 15th cent.), but the rest agree with L. 


Ms., would make dpwyd prosaic, while 
mpooradévra—if not strictly suitable—is 
at least poetical: the difference is like 
that between speaking of ‘auxiliary forces’ 
and of ‘champions.’ 

207 “Aptéyidos alyAas, the torches 
with which Artemis was represented,— 
holding one in each hand (Ar, Ran. 1362 
Oimbpous dvéxovoa Aapmddas, Trach. 214 
“Apreuw dudlrvpov),—in her character 
of Awtndixn, cedacpédpos, pwaddpos, avO7- 
tos,—names marking her connection 
with Selene; cp. Aesch. fr. 164 dorepw- 
mov Bupa Anr@as Kopys. 

208 Avkt dpea Sigooe as édady- 

Boros, dyporépa, huntress: Od. 6. 102 
) oln © “Aprepus eloe Kat’ oUjpeos loxéacpa, | 

+ TEPTOUevN KaMpotot Kal wKelys éAadol- 
ow | 7H0é @ dua viuda. Avena: the 
Lycian hills are named here in order to 
associate Artemis more closely with her 
os brother under his like-sounding name of 
Avxetos. At Troezen there was even a 
temple of “Apreuis Avxela: Paus, says 
(2. 31. 4) that he could not learn why 
she was so called (és d¢ rhv émixAnow 
— obdey elxov rvOécbat mapa Trav é&nynTuar), 
and suggests that this may have been her 
title among the Amazons—a guess which 
touches the true point, viz. that the Av- 
xela was a feminine counterpart of the 
Advxevos. : 

209 tov xpvoopitpav. uirpa, asnood : 
Eur. Bacch. 831 Al. xéunv pev em of 
Kparl ravady éxrevd. JIENOETZ. 76 
 bedrepoy O¢ cx7ua TOU Kbcpov Th wor; AI. 
mém)ot modnjpers’ emt Kapa 8 eorat plrpa. 
210 tac8’ érdvupov yas. As he is 

}dcxos, Sois Thebescalled Baxyela( Trach. 
510), while he, on the other hand, was 

Kaductas vipgas dyadua (1115). The 


r 


mutual relation of the names is intended 
here by éravuu“ov. The word usually 
means called after (Twos), But dpxwv 
érwvusos, jpwes émavuuoe were those who 
gave names to the year, the tribes: and 
so Soph. Az. 574 (caxos) émuvupov, the 
shield which gave its name to Eurysaces. 
Cp. Eur. /oz 1555 where Athena says, 
emavumos b& ons apiKounv XOoves, giving 
my name to thy land. 

211 oivora...etvov, ‘ruddy’—‘to whom 
Bacchants cry evo?’ Note how in this 
passionate ode all bright colours (xpu- 
céas, evra, XpvoooTpopwy, alyas, xpu- 
goultpay, olvama, ayhawm), and glad 
sounds (ije Hasdy, eviov), are contrasted 
with the baleful fires of pestilence and 
the shrieks of the dying. 

212 Mawé8ev opdctokov=areddo- 
Mevov dua tats Mawacw, setting forth, 
roaming with the Maenads: Apoll. Rhod. 
2. 802 duocroros vuly é&recOa. The 
nymphs attendant on Dionysus, who 
nursed the infant god in Nysa, and after- 
wards escorted him in his wanderings, 
are called Mawaédes, Ouddes, Baxyar. 7. 
6. 132 pawouévoro Awvrico.o riOjvas | cede 
kar’ yyaBeov Nuojov? al & dua raca | 
OvcOda (ze. thyrsi and torches) yauat 
katéxevay. Aesch. fr. 397 marep O€owe, 
Mawddwy fevxryjpie, who bringest the 
Maenads under thy spell. J/. 22. 460 
feyapowo diéccuro, pawdde ton, | maddo- 
wévn Kpadlyv. Catullus 63. 23 capita 
Maenades vi taciunt hederigerae: as Pind. 
fr. 224 pupatyert cv kAdvy. Lucian may 
have had our passage in mind, when he 
mentions the uitpa and the Maenads 
together: Dial. D. 18 OfXus obrw,...ulT pe 
pev avadedeuevos thy Kdunv, Ta odd Oé 
Hawoudvars Tats yuvaél ouvir. 
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ll ayhawm < TULBbayov > 


, ya \ yee,’ > an , 
12 TEVKO Wl TOV QT OT LjLOV EV Beots Gedv. 


215 


OI. aireis' & & airets, tap’ édv Oédyns ery 
khiov déxyec0a TH vdow & vanperety, 
adknv AdBous dv Kdvaxovdrow KaKav* 
ayo E€vos pev TOU Oyou Todd efepo, | 


/ X\ “ / > \ a \ 
Eévos O€ Tod mpayO&rTos: od ydp av paxpdv 
ixvevov avtos, wn ovK exav TL avuBodov. 
vuv 0, VaTEPOS yap aaTos Eis datos TEhO, 


220 5 


vpw tpopwve tract. Kadpetous Tade° 
lS > ¢ la) fee XN la 
dotis 7T0F vpwv Adiov tov AaBSdKov 


KdTowWev avopos €k Tivos S.idXero, 


214 dy\aom revKa MSS. 


225 


The metrical defect (cp. v. 201) is supplied by Wolff 


214 dyAadm. A cretic has been lost. 
G. Wolff's cippaxov is simple and ap- 
propriate. Arndt’s conjecture, data (‘de- 
stroying, consuming,’ prob. from rt. da4 
to kindle, Curt. £tym. § 258), is sup- 
ported by the possibility of a corruption 
AATAI having been rejected as a gloss 
on mevkg. Cp. Ll. 9. 347 Sniov mip, 
Aesch. 7hed. 222 mupt daty. But in con- 
nection with the ‘blithe torch’ of Dio- 
nysus such an epithet is unsuitable. 

215 tov arétipov. See on dmdévoy 
196. Ares is ‘without honour’ among 
the gentler gods: cp. //. 5. 31 (Apollo 
speaks), “Apes, “Apes Bporodovyé, prarpdve, 
TeixeoimdyjTa: and 26, 890 where Zeus 
says to Ares, éy@iords Té por oor Oewr, 
k.T.\. So the Erinyes are oriyn Oey 
(Zum. 644); and the house of Hades is 
hateful even to the gods (Z/. 20. 65). 
—edv, one syll., by synizesis: cp. 1519. 

216—462 First érevoddiov. Oedipus 
re-enters from the palace. He solemnly 
denounces a curse on the unknown mur- 
derer of Laius. The prophet Teiresias 
declares that the murderer is Oedipus. . 

216 aireis: Oedipus had entered in 
time to hear the closing strains of that 
prayer for aid against the pestilence which 
the Chorus had been addressing to the 
gods. d 8’ airets. The place of AdBois 
is against taking dAkqy Kdvakovdiow 
kKak@y as in apposition with @: rather 
the construction changes, and @ is left 
as an accus. of general reference. 

- ~ 217 kdvov not strictly =reBapyav, 
‘obediently’ (in which sense cAvew takes 
gen., rav év rédet, Az. 1352), but simply, 


‘on hearing them’: SéxeoOar, as Phil. = 


1321 KoUTe ctuBovrov déye. tap em-— eG 
phatic by place: ‘you pray (to the gods) : me, 
hear me and (with their help) you shall vy 


have your wish.’ TH véo@ vanperety, = 
Oepamevery THyv vdcov, to do that which 
the disease requires (for its cure), like 
Umnperolny TO wapdvte daluorr El. 1306. 
In Eur. fr. 84, 7 008 a® wévecOar kdév-— 
THhperetv rixats | ofo te, Nauck now 
gives with Athenaeus 413 C kal Evynper-- 
ety, Acc. to the commoner use of the 
word, the phrase would mean Zo humour 
the disease, ze. obey morbid impulses: A] 
cp. Lysias Zz Eratosth. § 23 rh éavrod 
Tapavoula mpoOtuws éLumnpeT oy, eager- 
ly indulging the excess of his own law- _ 
lessness. = 
218 ddkiyv, as well as dvakotdiow, — 
with Kkaxav: Hes. Of. 199 kaxov 8 otk 
ooerat ahh: Eur. Aled. 1322 Epuma wo- 
Aeuias xepds: below 1200 Gavarwy...atp- 
*yos. ; “i 
219—2283 aya Eévos pév...tdde. Oc 
dipus has just learned from Creon tha 
Laius was believed to have been m 
dered by robbers on his way to Delp 
but that, owing to the troubles cav 
by the Sphinx, no effective, search 
been made at the time (114—131). 
has at once resolved to take up the 
ter—both because Apollo enjoins it, and 
as a duty to the Theban throne (25, 
But the murder occurred before he 
come to Thebes. He must therefo 
peal for some clue—ovpBodkov—to 
who were at Thebes when the 
was fresh. 
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of his blithe torch, our ally against the god unhonoured among 


gods. 
OE. 


Thou prayest: and in answer to thy prayer,—if thou 


wilt give a loyal welcome to my words and minister to thine 
own disease,—thou mayest hope to find succour and relief from 


WOES. 


These words will I speak publicly, as one who has been 


a stranger to this report, a stranger to the deed; for I should not 

be far on the track, if I were tracing it alone, without a clue. 

- But as it is,—since it was only after the time of the deed 

that I was numbered a Theban among Thebans,—to you, the 
Cadmeans all, I do thus proclaim. 

Whosoever of you knows by whom Laius son of Labdacus 


with ctupaxov. 


was slain, 


221 aird L: adrés r (including A). 


219 Eévos, ‘a stranger’ to the affair, is 
tinged with the notion, ‘unconnected 
with Thebes’: and this is brought out by 
dords in 222. For other explanations of 
the passage, see Appendix. 

220 tov mpaxOévtos, the murder. 
Not, ‘what was dove at the time by way of 
search’: for (a) rd mpaxéév, as opp. to 6 
Adyos, must mean the épyorv to which the 
Aéyos is related: (46) Oed. has lately ex- 
pressed his surprise that mothing effective 
was done (128), and could not, therefore, 
refer with such emphasis to 7d mpax0é& in 
; this sense. 

. 220f. ov ydp dv pakpdy txvevov. In 

4 his Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the 

| —s- Greek Verb (1889), § 511, Prof. Goodwin 
; deals with this passage. His view agrees 

7 with that given in my second ed., so far 
as concerns two points, viz.: (1) that the 
chief protasis is not contained in wh ovK 
éxwv: and (2) that ui ov éxwyr is still neces- 
sarily conditional. But his analysis of the 
whole is simpler; it is as follows. 

The chief protasis is contained in the 
word avrés, ‘unaided,’ which is equiva- 
lent to, ef pdvos tyvevov, if L were at- 
tempting to trace it alone. [1 had said 
that adrés ‘implies the protasis’; but had 
taken the protasis itself to be, ef wi étei- 
mov, supplied from éepd: if L had not 
thus spoken,—appealing to you for help.] 
Then, pl ovK éxayv is equivalent to ef uh 
elxov. Now, the difficulty here seemed 
be that ef wi) elyov would imply, ‘but 
ave a .§éy’: whereas, in fact, he has 
ne. [I ject this by suggesting that 
ux éxwv expresses the fact (of his 
ng no clue), not simply as a fact, but 
a condition, —‘z a case where I had no 


clue’; being equivalent, not to ed un eixor, 
but rather to ére pi elyov.] Goodwin’s 
answer is that the conditional sentence, 
written in full, would stand thus,—(r) and 
(2) denoting respectively the chzef prota- 
sis, and the subordinate protasis: (1) ef 
pdvos txvevov, ovK av paxpay txvevov, (2) 
el un elxdv Te otpBorov. Now (rt) is an 
unreal supposition (he is zo¢ tracking 
alone) ; and that makes the whole suppo- 
sition unreal. el um etxoy is here a part 
of that unreal supposition; and therefore 
it can have that form, although, as a fact, 
he has noclue. (Suppose it to be said of 
aman too old for work: ‘ // he were young, 
he would not be doing well, if he did not 
work’: el véos jv, ovK av eb éroler, el un 
érévet. The chief protasis, ed véos qv, being 
unreal, makes all the rest unreal. The 
fact is, ov move: and ef pr émdver does not 
imply, ove?. Compressed, this would be, 
ovK av eb érrole véos wy, un ov Tovar.) 

avrdés, unaided: cp. Z/. 13. 729 ad’ 
ovrws dua rdvra Suvjoene adTos EAéoOa. 

222 viv 8’, ‘but asitis’: z.¢. ‘since 
it would be vain to attempt the search 
alone—since I came to Thebes only after 
the event.’ totepos, sc. Tod mpaxOévros: 
for the adj. instead of an ady., cp. AZ. 
217 vbKTEpos...dmehwB7On: Ll. 1. 424 XOe- 
fds Bn: Xen. An. 1. 4. 12 rots mporépots 
(=mpérerov) era Kipov dvaBaar. els 
dorovs TEAG, iter cives censeor: a 
metaphor from being rated (for taxation) 
in a certain class: Her. 6. 108 els Boww- 
rods TeA€e: Eur. Bacch. 822 és yuvaikas 
é& dvdpds TENG. adords els aorods, like 
Ai. 267 Kowds ev kowotor;: tb. 467 Evurre- 
cov wdvos povos: Ph. 135 év Eva idvor: 
1b. 633 toos dv toows avip. 
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TOUTOV KEMEVH TAVTA Onpaivew epol: 
Kei prev poBetrar, Tovmikknp *vme€edewv 
*avtov ka’ avrov: meioetar yap ado pep 
> \ 3 , Lal > iA > f * 
dotepyes ovdev, yns 0 amecow aBdaBys 
> > Ss ¥ = 3 ¥ \ 
ei 0 av Tis addov oidey €€ ahdns xOovds 
AY i 
TOV AUTOXELPA, MN TLwTATw* TO yap 
Képdos TEAM “yO xn Xapis TpoTKEloeTaL. 
eS av cwwnyicecbe, Kai Tis 7 pidov 
¥ nan 
deloas aTdael TOVTOS 7) YaUTOU TdOE, 
ak Twovoe Spdow, TavTa ypyn KveEWW epov. 
~ “ww y wr 
Tov avdp aitravd@ TovTOV, daTIs éaTi, ys 
TNT, HS eyo Kpdtn TE Kal Opdvous veuw, 
/ an 


230 


235 


Lede) > / 
pyr eodéxecOar pyte tpoaphave twa, 
pnt év Oeav evxyaion pyre Ovpacw 


\ La) la / ia 
KOLVOV moeta Oar, BYTE xepviBos VE[LELV* 


227 £. bretehwv | abrds MSS. 
Blaydes) airov. 


240 


I read dmegedetv (already proposed by K. Halm and 
229 aodadrs L, with yp, 48daB7s in margin. 


Most of the later 


MSS. (including A) have d8Aa$7s, which is the reading of the Aldine, Brunck, Her- 
mann, Elmsley, Linwood, Wunder, Blaydes, Kennedy: while among the editors who 
prefer dopahijs are Schneidewin, Nauck, Dindorf (with the admission, ‘hic tamen aptius 


227 £. Kel piv hoPetrar tovmikAnp 
trefeday | atts kad’ airod is the read- 
ing of all the mss.: for the taefeNav of 
the first hand in one Milan ms. of the 
early 14th cent. (Ambros. L 39 sup., 
Campbell’s M*) is a mere slip. I read 
tmefeActy | adtov Ka’ adrod, the change 
of attoy into avtos having necessarily 
followed that of tmefeXety into tarefehav 
due to an interpretation which took the 
latter with moBetrar. Cp. Thuc. 4. 83 
(Arrhibaeus, the enemy of Perdiccas, 
makes overtures to Brasidas, and the 
Chalcidians exhort Brasidas to listen): 
édldacxov atriv wh breEedety TH Ilep- 
dixkka Ta decvd, ‘they impressed upon 
him that he must not remove the dangers 
Jrom the path of Perdiccas’—by repulsing 
the rival power of Arrhibaeus. d7eée- 
ety ra dewa=to take them away (ék) 
Srom under (67d) the feet, —from the path 
immediately before him: 7@ Iepdlkxg 
being a dat. commodi. Similarly Her. 7. 
8 rovrwr...bretapatpnudvwr, ‘when these 
have been taken out of the way.’ So 
here: ket pev hoPetrar, and if he is afraid 
(as knowing Aimse/f to be the culprit), 
then I bid him («eXevw continued from 
226) bmetehety 1d ewlkAnpa to dake the 
peril of the charge out of his path, abrov 


Ka’ attod (cnualvovra) by speaking 
against himself. If the culprit is de- 
nounced by another person, he will be 
liable to the extreme penalty. If he 
denounces himself, he will merely be 
banished. By denouncing himself, he 
forestalls the danger of being denounced 
by another. For other explanations, see 
Appendix. 

229 dBdaBrjs, the reading of A and 
most MSS., ‘without damage,’ af7mos, is 
far more suitable than dc@adzjs to this 
context: and Soph. has the word as a 
cretic in Zl. 650 f@cav dPdraBet Bly. 
Although in L aogadns appears as the 
older reading, so common a word was 
very likely to be intruded; while it would 
be difficult to explain how the compara- 
tively rare 48\a87s could have supplanted 
it. A metrical doubt may have first 
brought dopadys in. Dindorf, reading 
aopadns, recognises the superior fitness of 
aBdaBns here, and thinks that it may be 
the true reading, even though its ap- 
pearance in the margin of L was due to 
conjecture. core d 

230 dddov...e§ dAAns xOoF's, ‘another 
[z.e. other than one of yourselves, the 
Thebans] from a strange land’: an alien, _ 
whether resident at Thebes, or not: i a 
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I bid him to declare all to me. And if he is afraid, I tell 
him to remove the danger of the charge from his path by 
denouncing himself; for he shall suffer nothing else mavels 
but only leave the land, unhurt. Or if any one knows an alien, 
from another land, as the assassin, let him not keep silence ; for 

I will pay his guerdon, and my thanks shall rest with him besides, 

But if ye keep silence—if any one, through fear, shall seek 

to screen friend or self from my behest—hear ye what I then 
shall do. I charge you that no one of this land, whereof 

I hold the empire and the throne, give shelter or speak word 
unto that murderer, whosoever he be,—make him partner 

of his prayer or sacrifice, or serve him with the lustral rite; 
videtur d8daB7js’), Wecklein, Wolff, Tournier, Campbell, White. 230 ¢f addy 
xPovds] For ét, Vauvilliers conj. 4 ’&: Seyffert, é& dujs: but see note. 239 pire 


Oipacw) wnbe Obpaow Elmsley. 240 xépviBoo was written by the 1st hand in 
L (and occurs in at least one Jater Ms., L*, cod. Laur. 31. 10), but was changed by 


451 ovrds dorw evOdbe, | Eévos Moyw pér- 
owxos, The cases contemplated in the 
proclamation (223—235) are (1) a Theban 

denouncing another Theban, (2) a Theban 
) denouncing himself, (3) a Theban de- 
nouncing an alien. 

231 10 KépSos, the (expected) gain, 74 
phyurpa. Trach. 191 brws | wpos cob 7 
Kepddvatyu Kar krppny xdpu. 

232 mpockelcerar, will be stored up 
besides (cp. Eur. Alc. 1039 ddyos Gdyet... 
mpookeluevov, added). xdpis Ketrar is 
erf, pass. of xdpw rlOewar or kararlOenat 
Gul or mapa 7wl),—a metaphor from de- 
‘posits of money: 7a xphuara...xeloOw 
aA ols riow dv wyiv doxy [Plat.] Zpist. 
(340 C. 

4393 £. pidov, atrod, with dardoet only 
(2. 15. 503 dmucacda Kaxa vniv).—Bel- 
gas pldov as=deloas imep pidov (like K7j- 
— dowar, ppovrifew) would be too harsh, and 
rhythm is against it. ov:os...768¢, this 
command to give up the guilty. 
 286—240 drrav86 (ar-, because the 
first clauses are negative), I command, 
(uh) t-wa yijs THoSe that no one belong- 
g to this land, pir tobéxerOar parjre 
poopwyvety shall either entertain or 
cost, Tov dvSpa roirov, datis tort. 
for the gen. yys, cp. Plat. Prot. 316 B 
“Immoxpdrys b5¢ orl pev rv émixwpluv, 
‘Ar Bese vide a peydrns - 
alwovos, ince TE...pyTe In 23 
onnect éoBéx eo Oar na mporhaveiv, we 
require either (a) separate verbs for et- 
and @jpactv, or (+) as Elms. pro- 
nde instead of unre before Ovpa- 
Sp. O. C. 1297, where in a similar, 


T 
- 
a 


~~ 


though simpler, sentence I receive Her- 
mann’s ovd’ for ovr’. Here, however, I 
hesitate to alter, because the very fact 
that pare has already been thrice used 
might so easily have prompted its use 
(instead of pyndé) before O¥uacw. As the 
MS. text stands, we must suppose a pire 
suppressed before evyxator, the constr. 
being pyre Kowwov troveto Bar [pare] ev... 
ebxatot pajte OUpacw. Cp. Aesch. Ag. 
532 Ildpis yap ovre auvtedyns words: Cho. 
294 déxer0at 6° obre ovANbew Tid. 

240 kowoy here=kowwvdy, cp. AZ. 
267 7 Kowds év Kowotoe NuTreicOa Evy. 
Plat. Legg. 868 & (the slayer) Evyéorios 
airois pndémore yryvécOw pode Kowwvds 
lepav. yépviBos (partitive gen.) is more 
suitable than xépyiBas to the idea of ex- 
clusion from all fellowship in ordinary 
worship: xépviBas véwew would rather 
suggest a special xa@apors of the homi- 
cide. When sacrifice was offered by the 
members of a household (kowwvdy elvat 
xepviBuv...ktnolov Bwuod médas Aesch, 
Ag. 1037) or of a clan (xépvep pparépwy 
Lum. 656), a brand taken from the altar 
was dipped in water, and with the water 
thus consecrated (xépuy) the company 
and the altar were sprinkled: then holy 
silence was enjoined (ed@nula éorw): and 
the rite began by the strewing of barley 
meal (ovAoxv7a1) on altar and victim. 
(Athenaeus 409: Eur. H. /. 922 ff.) 
Acc. to Dem. Adu. Left. § 158 a law of 
Draco prescribed xépviBos [so the best 
Mss.: uw. 2. xepviBwr] elpyecOa Tov dvdpo- 
povov, oroviwy, Kparnpwr, lepdv, dryopdas. 
This was a sentence of excommunication 
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5 “nw > > >. ¥ 4 € , 
alety 8 am oikwv mdavras, ws [Lao LAToS 
AQ .. ¥ € \ - \ lan) 
TOV yuly ovTos, ws TO TvOuKdv Oeod 
tal 4 
[AaVTELOV e&edvev ApTlos €wot. 
A“ 4 
eyo fev ovv Towade TW TE Satpove 
@ T avopt TO Oavorvtt obupayos mé\w* 2 
vg 7 deb 08 Saviors otunaxos 45 
KaTedyopar Oe TOV Sedpakor, E€lTE TUS 
®e a ¢ ¥ , 
ely Ov héAnOev eire mrevwvav péra, 
wn wn / 
KAKOV KOK@S VV OfLopov extpipar Biov. 


yy 


, > 
erevyopar 8’, olKkovmw el 
“ Lal 4 > ° “a ¢ 
ev TOUS emots yévour’ e€sovd ouvEddros, 


Luvéarrios 
250 


Lal 9 > , / , , 
maleiv amrep totod apriws Ypardunr. 
val de Tavra wav emurKyimTM@ TEdELv 
vmép T euavTovd Tov Oeod Te THOSE TE 
aw 55° , , . 5 #) , ra 5 0 / 
yns wd akaptas Kalews ed apmevns. 
ovd eb yap yv TO mpayya jon Oerdaror, 255 
a CY Y La 
axd0aprov vas eiKds Hv ovTws ear, 
. , » , , ¢ » , , 
avdpos y apliorov Baowdws 7 dd\wddTOS, 
’ , 5 nw Lal » , \ Lal ’ > \ 
add’ e&epevvavs vov 8, eel KUp@ T eyo 
, \ “A “a 
Eyov jev apyas as eKetvos elye Tply, 


an enrly hand to yéprifae, which is in almost all the later Mss. 


248 xaxdy xaxdo 


vy Kéwowpor exrplwac Ploy L ist hand: the « before duotpor was afterwards erased. 


One of the later Mss. (3) has xduoipor, and all seem to have dotpor. 


djopov Porson, 


257 PBaodws 7] The rst band in L bad joined the er in one character (ep. on v. 
J I 


(1) from the life of the family and the 
clan, (a) from the worship common to all 
THellenes, who, as ple to BadpBapor, are 
(Ar. 2.8 1129) of puis éx xéprifos | Baxods 
meptippalvorres, wamep Luyyereds, | ‘ODN 
mlagw, év tdces, WuPot. ‘The mere pres 
sence of the guilty could render saerifice 
inauspicious: Antiph, De Coed. Aer, § 8a 
lepots wapacrdvres woddol d) Karadavedy 
éyevovro oby dSoioe dvres wal SicaxwdAvorres 
Th Lepr ph ylyverdar (bene succedere) re 
vomerdmerc, 

BAL Gety 8 ve, add, understood from 
the negative dravda; ep, Her, 7. 104. ox 
Cav heviryew,,.dMAa emexpardée. 

246-251 ‘These six verses are placed 
by some editors between a72 aid 273 
See Appendix, 

246 Karevxopar, Suidas caredyeos 
Oav rd Karapdoda, ol'rw TAdrav., Kal 
VogoxAijs, xareiyomae be rdv Sedpaxdra 
rade, Phot, Lew, p. 148. 7 xaredyerOac 
rev “Ayacdy dvrl rod Kard roy Aya 
edxeo0c, otras NomoxAys. Hore the ref, 


is to Plato Aep. 393 & Tov Se (the Homeric 
Chryses, priest of Apollo)...xaredyer@ae 
rov Aya wpds Oey, But Photius pre- 
fixes the words, karevyerOat' rd Karapae- 
Gat. obrws IINdrwv. It is clear, t en, 
that in Photius obrws Lodoxdjs and obrws 
Tl\drwy have changed places. The ‘Soph, 
fr, 894,’ quoted by Lidd. and Scott under 
Karevyouat asetmprecari, thus vanishes 
(Nauck Ayaym. Zvag.? p. 357). Cp. Aesch, 
Theb. 632 wide | olas dparar xal Kared- 
xeru rixas. But where, as here, kared- 
Xopat is used without gen. (or dat,), it is 
rather fo pray solemnly. often, however, 
in a context which ##lies imprecation: 
egy Plat. Lege, 035 A KareixerBar dddi}- 
ois dwrapwnevous: Rep. 304 A Karebyero 
risa rods 'Axaiods rd d Sdxpua. ere tig: 
whether the unknown man (rts) who has 
escaped discover 
crime, or one of several, ig, because 
the person is indefinite: ep. 107. 

2468 vv dpopov: Porson (prac: Mee, 
p. ix.) defends the redundant ww by 


is els, alone in the - 
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but that all ban him their homes, knowing that ¢/zs is our de- 
filing thing, as the oracle of the Pythian god hath newly shown 
me. I then am on this wise the ally of the god and of the slain. 
And I pray solemnly that the slayer, whoso he be, whether his 
hidden guilt is lonely or hath partners, evilly, as he is evil, may 
wear out his unblest life. And for myself I pray that if, with 
my privity, he should become an inmate of my house, I may 
suffer the same things which even now I called down upon 


SS ae 


_ others. 


And on you I lay it to make all these words good, for 


_ my sake, and for the sake of the god, and for our land’s, thus 
blasted with barrenness by angry heaven. 


For even if the matter had not been urged on us by a god, it 


was not meet that ye should leave the guilt thus unpurged, 


ye bound to search it out. 
; 
a then wrote it separately from the c. Some later Mss. omit the 7’. 
c i 


when one so noble, and he your king, had perished ; rather were 
And now, since ’tis I who hold the 


powers which once he held, 


134). An early hand (perhaps that of the first corrector) afterwards erased the 7’, and 


258 xupw7’ MSS.: 


kup y' T. F. Benedict (Odservationes in Soph., Lips., 1820: cp. Blaydes ad doc.). 


«Trach. 287 aitov & éxetvov, eit’ av 
_ deyva Bbpara | péty rarpgy Zqvi rHs ddo- 
 gews, | Ppdver viv ws Héovra. The form 
dpopos occurs in Eur. AZed. 1395 (where 
dpotpos is a v.Z.); dupopos in Hec. 421, 
Soph. Phi. 182. kakov Kaas: Phil. 
1369 a Kax@s airovds dmé\\voba Kaxovs. 
Ar, Plut.65 a16 0° 6X8 kakdv Kak@s. 
249 énevdxopat, imprecate on myself: 
Plato Critias 120 B Taira émevédpevos 
&cactos atrav aire cal tH ap’ abrod 
‘yévet. olkoirww...£uvérrios: not tautolo- 
a gical, since fuvéorios is more than évorkos, 
+ mp ing admission to the family worship 
the éoria and to the omovdal at meals. 
it. Legg. 868 E. lepdv wh Kowwveirw 
By ..guvéorios avtois pindémote yty- 
— péoOw unde Kowwvds lepSv. Plat. Zuthy- 
 phro 4B kal el pev ev Sik [éxrewer], ear, 
he slew the man justly, forbear; ed dé 
ph, émediévau (prosecute the slayer), édy- 
mep 6 xrelvas ouvéotids cot Kai dpo- 
tpdametos 7. toov yapTd wlacua ylyverat, 
tuys T@ TorovTw Evverdas kal 
doowts ceaurov Te Kal éxeivov TH Olky 


toto’, the slayer or slayers (247): 
246. 

L dkdprws Kadéws: Z7, 1181 3 
dtluws xabéws épOappévov: below 
feos, agidos, forsaken by gods and 


a verb denoting obligation (&e:, xpiv, 
mpocjKev, elkds mv), when joined wzthout 
ay to an infinitive, often implies a condi- 
tional sentence with imperfect indic. in 
protasis and apodosis: ¢.g. ov« elds 7 
éGv=otx dy elate (el Ta Séovra éroetre), 
you would not (now) be neglecting it (if 
you did your duty): Xen. AZem. 2.7. 10 
el wey Tolwuy aloxpdv Tt Euedov Epydoerbar 
[if I were now intending—as I am not], 
Odvarov av7 av’TtoD mpoatpeTéov jv,= 
mponpovuny dv (el rau déovra érolow). 
Thuc. 6. 78 cal wddiora elkds Tv Upas... 
mpoopacbar,=mpoewpate av el ta elkdra 
éroeire. So €BovdrAdunv, jilovwv, without 
ay, of that which one wishes were true, 
but which is not so.—otrtws, in this 
(careless) manner: cp. O. C. 1278 ws uj 
we dripov... | otrws apy we: Ant. 315, Ph. 
1067. 

257 Bactdéws 7’: Te is to be retained 
after Baowéws, because (1) there is a 
climax, which is destroyed if Bacvdéws 
stands merely in apposition with avdpds 
dplorov: (2) avdpés aplcrov represents the 
claim of birth and personal merit, as Baot- 
déws represents the special claim of a king 
on his people. Cp. Phil. 1302 dvdpa mode- 
puov | éx Oper re. 

258 Kvupo 7 éyd=eye Te Kup@, an- 
swered by xowdy te, x.t-A. For Te so 
placed cp. E27. 249 &ppor7’ ay aldws | amdy- 
tw T eboéBea OvaTur. 


40 ZOPOKAEOYS 


A \ ld ‘\ a 3 c , 
EK WV de héxTpa KQU YvValy OfOO7TOpoOD, 
, ¥ 


260 


Kowov TE Taldwy Kol ay, EL KEeiv@ yevos 
pn dvatixyynoev, qv av éexmepuKora, 

vov © és 70 Kelvov Kpar évnra? 1 tdyn" 
av? av eyd TA40, WaTEpEl TOUMLOD TaTpos, 


c lal > \ -. > > / 
VUTEP[LAKOVILEAL, KQTTL TAVT api€opat 
4 \ 


265 


(ntav Tov avToyeipa Tov Povov haBetv 
7™ AafBdakeiw mradt Todvddpouv te Kat 


Tov mpoabe Kddpov tov mddau 7 *Ayyvopos. 


lal rn fal >” \ 
Kal TAUTA TOLS pn Spwoow Evyopat Deodrs 


4 9% WA > lal lal > / x: 
PNT GpoToV avuToLs YS avlevat TLVA 


270 


79 > r i Pn lay , % 
PNT oOvV YVVQLK@V TALOAS, AAA TH TOT ILM 


A A A ¥ AQ> >» GQ? 2 
To viv pbepetabar Kati Tovd ey Oiov 


260 éxwv dé] éxw dé L rst hand; an early hand added v. = 


260 épdcrmopov = dpolws orepoperny, 
Z.¢. jv Kal éxeivos €omeipe: but in 460 Ta- 
Tpos | opdomopos = duolws (rhv adrhy) omel- 
pov. dpoyevys in 1361 is not similar, 

261 Kowdv raldwv Kowd tv dv éxre- 
guxéra, common things of (=fes con- 
sisting 7) kindred children would have 
been generated: =kowdy raldwy row) pvors 
éyévero dv, a brood, common to Laius 
and Oedipus, of children akin to each 
other (as having the same mother, Io- 
casta) would have issued: ‘children born 
of one mother would have made ties be- 
tween him and me.’ For dy doubled 
CP. 139, 330 Kowav=ddedpdr, dualuwr 
(Ant, 1 & Kowdv adraddedpov’Louhyns capa). 
‘The language of this passage is carefully 
framed so as to bear a second meaning, 
of which the speaker is unconscious, but 
which the spectators can feel: Tocasta 
has actually borne children to her own 
son Oedipus: thus in xowdy maldwy 
Kowd,,.exmepuxdra, the obvious sense of 
kowd, ‘common to Laius and Ovdipus,’ 
has behind it a second sense, in which it 
hints at a brood who are brothers and 
sisters of thelr own sure: see below 1403 f. 
This subtle emphasis—so ghastly, guve- 
rolow—of the iteration in Kxowdr Kowd 
must not be obliterated by amending 
xolv’ dv into Kiuar’ (Nauck) or oméppar 
(Blaydes), Similarly, eb kelvp yévos | px 
*dverdxyoey, is susceptible of the sense— 


‘if his son (Oed. himself) had not been 


‘il-fated.’ — kelvw yévos edvorixnae (his 
in of issue was disappointed) is here a 
bold phrase for ketvos edvorix noe rd mepl 


yévos: for Oed. is not ow supposed to 
know the story of the exposed babe (see 
717 f.). Cp. Eur. Andr. 418 rao & 
avOpwros ap’ jv | puxn réxv* batts & abr? 
depos wy eye, | nooov pev adyet, Suc- 
Tux@y 8 evdamovet: 1b. 711  oreipos 
ovoa pdaxos ovk dvéterac | rlkrovras aA- 
Nous, odk Exove’ avrh réxva* | GAN’ el Td ne 
kelyns Ovoruxet mwaldwy mép, K.7.dA.2 
Suppl. 66 ebrexvla opp. to duoruxta. — 
263 viv 8’, ‘but as it is,’ with aor, — 
equivalent to a perf, as O. C. 84, 371. 
Cp. below 948 kat viv ode | mpds ras 
Tvxns b\we. So with Azstoric pres., Ly 
In Erat. § 36 el pev ofv év 7G duxaornp. 
éxplvovro, padlws dv éc@tovro’...viv 8 . 
tiv Bouvhhy eladyourw.—évyAraro : 
was cut off by a timeless fate, leaving n 
issue, cp. 1300: Ant. 1345 éml Kparl p 
morpos...eloyaro: so the Erinyes 
dda yap ody ddouéva | dvéxader 
mweof} | karapépw odds dkudy A 
Eum. 369, Ag. 1175 daluwy dre 
éumlrvwy ; Pers. 515 © Svowovnre 
ws dyav Bapds | modoty évij\Xov 
Tlepouxg yéve. The classical cons 
évd\Nopat, as with évOpgoxw and 
is usually the dat., though eds with 
occurs in later Greek; a point ur 
Deventer in his objections to this 
which is, however, clearly sound. 
264 dvd’ dy, properly wherefore ( 
1295): here, therefore. The protas 
KUpw (258) required an apodosis 
duced by avril rovrwy: but the parent 
viv 5’ és rd xelvov x.7-d. (263) has 
ov being irregularly substituted for 
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his bed and the wife who bare seed to him; and 
issue not been frustrate, children born of 


who 
since, had his hope of 


47 


one mother would have made ties betwixt him and me—but, 
as it was, fate swooped upon his head ; by reason of these things 
will I uphold this cause, even as the cause of mine own sire, 
and will leave nought untried in seeking to find him whose 
hand shed that blood, for the honour of the son of Labdacus 
and of Polydorus and elder Cadmus and Agenor who was of old. 
: And for those who obey me not, I pray that the gods send 
them neither harvest of the earth nor fruit of the womb, but that 
they be wasted by their lot that now is, or by one yet more dire. 


262 cower re] cal ver ra M. Schmidt. 


2IO yn L: yas Vauvilliers. 


rer. Cp. 1466: Antiphon De Caza. 
Hered. § 11 Ser ce RopecusGar x7 r....8 
» Where the length of the 
* similarly caused a@ to be 
for radra. Distinguish from 
of ae oe. oe, by ordinary attrac- 
tion, for drri revrer a or dri, = dens, 
eee. yo6S.—TdS*, cogn. ace. to trep- 
2 1346 od rar’ Odweed 
otal Cp. Zi. 5. 185 ed 

* Greve vdde palreras. Branck, 
is son and Biapies adopt Mudge's con}. 
mete. But the Mss. agree in the harder 


=... +  ~ 
a 


derivative form Srepuayée, to be a 
champion, implies Srépuayes, as cut 
is from evamayes, rpexayte from 


> Swrepadyexat is a simple com- 
“a eg “ — 
Beh ited, Diod., Plat.)—xa 

* adiFopar with fyray, will leave 


3 ), as in Bon 


dgeyam, ‘I have tried 
Repose dipuceivtes cf ve vsu.—to be 
éreagtt to a situation, as Her. 8. tro & 
 waear Sai » though put 
— te ersaet ae Eat 2Q2 BE els 
' append 


et: ets 


j., Qe 3. 190 Pdocriiryr Tlety~ 
Tolayres) dyady wir: Her. 7. 105 
éxydrews: PR 1131: 


Tr.1219. Her. (5. 59) saw in thetemple of 
the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes an inscrip- 
tion which he assigns to the age of Laius: 
radra plxciny Gy ey card Adiov ray AaS- 
ddxov rod ToAvddoev rev Kaduov. Cadmus, 
in the myth, is the son of Agenor king of 
Phoenicia, whence Carthage is ‘Agenor’s 
city’ (Verg. den. 1. 338): P olydorus, son 
ef Cadmus and Harmonia, was king of 
Thebes. 

269 £ construe: Kal eyopat Trois 


Tatra py Spdow [or them, £2. 101g Kal 
eau resets red ydsauny] Qeovs dysévau 


atrots Soca i a Twa YRS. pyT olv 

The ace. Geols as 
Lactrarg ra dyvévas is better than a dat. 
@eois with eiyopar would be: Xen. dad. 
6. 1. 26 edyeouce dJedval por rods Gear's 
alredy ruves Duly dyaPod yeréoPar: Ar. 
Thesm. 350 Tails F DAacw dur rods 


@eads | edyerte waras TolAa dodyau 
Kayata. 
BTL pyr’ ody: ‘xa, wer.’ Aesch. Ag. 


474 wir gf Boaededirar leg | afr’ ody adrds 
Gros, er. Soph. Pazl. 345 ctr’ dds 
air’ dp’ ody mdryy: cp. above v. go. But 
ety with the Ars? clause, below, 1049: 
Ei. 199, 560: see on 25. 

a732 SoepeiorGar, a fut. found also in 
Eur. daar. 7oS (S@epet 2 sing.) : Thue. 7. 
48 eecpeiatar : Tonic $Papfoua: Her. 9. 
42,8. 108 (¢@apreouce in Hippoer., Arist., 
Plut.). The schol. says, @@apjvar def 
yougeur, od PdepeirPat, distinguishing 
etyeuae with fat. infin., ‘I vow’ (to do), 
from edyeuae with pres. or aor. infin., ‘I 
pray.” But verbs of wishing or prayin 
sometimes take a fut. infin. instead o 
pres. or aor.: Thuc. 6. 57 €SovNorro...rpo- 

remegrerBar: 6. 6 egrémevee Bey...Tis 
weaeys dpfeur: 1. 27 epeyoar...Syempo- 
méuyew: 7. 56 deroodyro Agee. See 


—_— 


{ 


48 a 
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vp O€ Tots addowor Kadpuetous, boots 
7Q> ¥ > > ? > 4 if - 
Tad €ot apéaKxovl, 7 TE ovppaxos Aiky 
> 


¢ , +3 a) \ ie 
Xot TAVTES €U Evvelev ELOQEL Beot. 
y > E lal »¥ @oQ> ¥ > lal 
WOTEP [6 apaLov ehaBes, Oo, ava€, Epo. 
> Y \ 


XO. 


275 


¥ y \ A ip: > ¥ 
OUT EKTAVOV Yap OVTE TOV KTAVOVT EX@ 


Sciéaia ara Se Gif 


THA TOV TéuavTos HV 
siete ge is 

DoiBov 760° eimetv, OoTis elpyactat ore. | 
OI. dikav édheEas: AN avaykdoat Oeovs 

a AS 4 5 > xX al - > > 4, 

av pn Oédhwow ovd av ets Svvait avy) p. 


280 | 


285 


r a x 
XO. ta Sevtep’ ex Tavs av éyouw cdpmoi Sorel. 
> \ /gite) > / x lal XN \ 3 - 
Ol. ELS OU ET PUTCO) Ot om ae ppacar. 
XO. avaxtT avakte tavf opavT érictapar 
, / r la > ce xX 
padtota DoiBwo Teperiav, wap’ ov tis av 
ocKomav 749, Bvak, éexpdbor capéorara. 
OI. aN’ ove €v dpyots ovdé tod7 expakdpnp. 


ereuwa yap Kpéovros eimdvros Sumdovs -- 
Pateed MAES 


(4 \ X \ , ; 
Topmovs: maha. d€ un tapav Oavpdlerar. 


273 rots 7’ dddoot Jernstedt: Tots dANovot Kaduelous 6’ F. W. Schmidt. 


Goodwin, Moods and Tenses § 113 (new 
eds)e 

273 £. ois dddAowot. The loyal, as 
opp. to ot ph tatira dpévres (269).—tor’” 
dpéckovt’, cp. 126. 4 Te cippaxos Alkn, 
Justice who ever helps the righteous 
cause ; Blaydes needlessly writes 7 Alxn 
Te cUy.uaxos. O. C. 1012 éOcly dpwyors 
oupmaxous TE (Tas Oeds). 

275 £. eb: cf. Zrach. 229 adX’ ef wey 
tyued’, eb 6¢ rpocpwvotucda.—oorep p 
dpatov «.7.A. As you have brought me 
into your power under a curse [if I speak 
not the truth], so (@8e, z.e. &opxos) I will 
speak. Aeschin. Jz Ctes. § go play 
eArlda Nowriy karetde cwrnplas, EvopKov 
AaBety Tov APnvalwy Shuov...BonOjcev, 
to bind them by an oath that they would 
help. dae here has nearly the same 
force as in daPely alxuddwrov etc.: Lys. 
or. 4§ 5 Umoxelpioy AaBwy 7d cHpua, having 
got his person into my power.—dpatoy = 
TH apg evoxor, cp. Spktos...Aéyw Ant. 305. 
The paraphrase of Eustath. 1809. 14 do- 
mep we elres Ota THs dpas is substantially 
right. The use of karadafeiy is not really 
similar (Her. 9. 106 mlore ve Karada- 

_ Bovres kal dpxiowt, Thuc. 4. 85 Spxos... 
-karadaBuy ra rédy), since the card in 
comp. gives the sense of overtaking, and 
so of binding. Nor can we compare O. 


C. 284 Womep éaBes Tov ixérgy éxéy- 
yvov, where the sense is, ‘As thou hast 
received the (self-surrendered) suppliant 
under thy pledge.’ 

277 yap after &kravov merely prefaces 
the statement: Plat. Prot. 320 C doxet 
Tolvur...p00ov byuiv héyew. jv yap more 
K.T.A, F 

278 Seigar, ‘point to.’ Note the em- 
phatic place of the word: the speak 
knows not that he is face to face with 
the slayer. +d {yjtHpa, acc. of gen 
reference. The simpler form would h 
been, qv rod méuWayros 7d Sirnua 
Adca: but, instead of a verb which 
could govern ¢f7rnua, 7168’ etqety 
substituted, because it conveniently in 
troduces the clause 6otts elpyacrat, 
plaining what the {jrnua itself was 
{yrnpo is then left much as d aires is 
in 216 when the insertion of dAxhy Kk 
has modified the construction. ‘ 

281 dv py PAwow x.7.A. Cp. 
1368 kdu’ avayKdfers rode. av as 
749: O. C. 13, Ant. 1057, Phil. 1276 
At. 1085. 008’ dv els: Ant. 884 ob8 a 
els mavoar’ dv: O. C. 1656 odd av 
Ovnray ppacee. In this emphatic 
even a prep. could be inserted ( 
Hellen. 5. 4. 1 ov8 bp’ &vds, Cyr. 4. 
14 “nde mpds play), and in prose az: 
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But for all you, the loyal folk of Cadmus to whom these things 
seem good, may Justice, our ally, and all the gods be with you 


graciously for ever. 


CH. As thou hast put me on my oath, on my oath, O king, 


I will speak. 


I am not the slayer, nor can I point to him who 


slew. As for the question, it was for Phoebus, who sent it, to 
tell us this thing—who can have wrought the deed. 
Ok. Justly said; but no man on the earth can force the 


gods to what they will not. 
CH. 
OE. 
CH. 


I would fain say what seems to me next best after this. 
If there is yet a third course, spare not to show it. 
I know that our lord Teiresias is the seer most like to 


our lord Phoebus; from whom, O king, a searcher of these things 


might learn them most clearly. 


OE. Not even this have I left out of my cares. On the hint 
of Creon, I have twice sent a man to bring him; and this long 
while I marvel why he is not here. 


281 ad Brunck; the Mss. have dy (as L), or dv. 


els stood without elision: in Ar. Ran. 
927 etc., where the Mss. have ovde & 
(Dind. writes ovdedv), oS dw & is a 
possible zw. 2. 
, - 282 eK tavSe=perd rade: Dem. or. 
| 18 § 313 Abyov éx Adyou Aéywv.—For 
Sevrepa, second-best, cp. the proverb dev- 
: tepos mods: Plat. Legg. 943 C riv Tar 
; dpirrelwy kplow...Kal ray Tav Sevrépwy Kal 
a Tplrwv.—av héyousu: see on 95. 
} ; 283 1d jx) Ov, not 7d 7}, because the 
f sentence is negative: below, 1232: Ant. 


544 Mw ariyudons 7d wh od | Oavetv. But 


4 


even in such a negative sentence the 
simple 7d pj occurs: below, 1388: Ant. 
4304 dvakr: Od. 11. 151 Tepeolao 
dvaxros.—ravrd dpdvta, not=ratra ppo- 
vodyTa or yeyvwoKovra, ‘taking the same 
views, but seeing in the same manner, 
z.e. with equal clearness: épavra absol., 
as O.C. 74 60° dv déyomt, dvd?’ dpdvra 
AéEouar: ravtd adverbial=xard radrd: 
the dat. dvaxtt as O.C. 1358 & rébvy| 
— radr@ BeBnxas...€uol. Her. 4. 119 Tw7rd 
ay duly erphooomer. 
287 ovK- év dpyots tovto KaréNurovy 
would have meant, ‘I did not leave this 
among things neglected.’ Soph. fuses 
the negative form with the positive, and 
instead of xaré\urov writes érpatdpny : 
saw to this (midd.) in such a manner 
tt it also should not be among things 
rlected.’ mpdocecOat (midd.) else- 


ee 


where usu. = ‘to exact’ (Thuc. 4. 65 etc.) : 
here=dtarpdooecOa, effect for oneself. 
Cp. AZ. 45 ékempdéaro (effected his pur- 
pose). G. Wolff, sharing Kvitala’s ob- 
jections to the phrase é% dpyo’s mpdaccec- 
Gat, places a point after rod7’ (‘but neither 
is this among things neglected:—I did 
it’). The extreme harshness of the asyn- 
deton condemns this; and the suggested 
Erpaka mv is no remedy. For éy cp. 
ovk &v éMadp@ érovedunv (Her. 1. 118), 
éy edxepet | €0ou (radra) Phil. 875, rar’ 
obv év aloxpg Oéuevos Eur. Hee. 806. 
dpyots, not things w#done, but things at 
which the work is sluggish or tardy; 
O. C. 1605 Kodx qv &’ obdey adpyov ay 
éplero: Eur. Phoen. 776 év & éorly piv 
dpydy, el te Oéaharov | oiwvduavris Teipe- 
alas éxet ppaoa, ze, ‘in one thing our 
zeal has lagged,—the quest whether’ etc. : 
Theognis however (583 Bergk 3rd ed.) 
has Ta ev mpoBéBynker aynxarvdr éort ye- 
vécOat | dpyd,=dmolnra, infecta. 

288 8:im)ods | moprods: he had sent 
two successive messages—one messenger 
with each. momaés=one who is sent to 
escort (wéuaewv) or fetch a person (0.C. 
70). The words could mean (as Ellendt 
takes them) ‘two sets of messengers’: 
but the other view is simpler, and con- 
sists equally well with olde in 297. : 

289 py tapdy Cavpdterar=davuatw 
el wh mapeott; but with od, =Gavpdtw dre 
ov mapeore: differing nearly as ‘I wonder 


4 


50 SObOKAEOYE 
XO. kal py ta y adda Koda Kat madat’ enn. 290 
Ol. ra mola tadta; wdvta yap cKoTa@ hoyov. 
XO. Pavey ed€x0n wpds twwv odouTdpor. 
Ol. yKovoa Kayd: tov 8 lddvr’ ovdels ope. 
- nV e” cy \ \ , , > »¥ , 
XO, ahN el te pev On Selparos y exer Epos, 

TAS OAS GKOVWY OU pEvEL TOLATO apas. 295 
Ol. & ph ote Spavtr tapBos, ovd Eros poPet. 
XO. adN ov€ehéyEwv adbrov €otw: olde yap 

tov Oeiov Hon pavtw od ayovow, @ 

> \ > 4 > 4 he 

rarnbes eumrépucey avOpdrav pove. 

Ol. & ravtTa vopav Teipecia, OuoaKTa TE 300 


4 , > > /, / XN lal 
appyta 7, ovpdvud te Kat xPovoorifn, 

/ / > \ \ / aA > 9 
Tmokw peév, eb Kab pn Bdéreis, ppovets 8 opos 


290 rd7’ L: r4 7’ x (including A, where the 1st hand had begun to write 7a 6’). 
293 rov 3’ lébv7’ MSS. Tov dé Sp@vr’ is an anonymous conjecture cited by Burton. 
294 The rst hand in L wrote 5eluaroor’, (there is no trace of an accent on 0,) joining 
orin one character; the corrector afterwards wrote 7’ separately, as in 134, 257+ 
(The facsimile shows that this 7’ was not made from ’.) deluarés 7’ was the reading of 
almost all the later MSS.: indeed, it does not appear certain that any one of them has 


eee 


why’ and ‘I wonder that.’ Xen. Anad. 
4. 4.15 (he spoke of) ra pi byra ws ovK 
bvra: te. el Te wh HW, Cdeyev Sre ovK Hy. 

290 td ¥ d)da...érq: the rumours 
which were current—apart from the 
knowledge which the seer may have to 
give us. Not ‘¢he other rumours.’ Cp. 
Plat. Phaed. 110 E Kal NOs Kal yp Kal 
rots dddows Swouw Te Kal purois. Kawa: 
the rumour has died down; it no longer 
gives a clear sound. Cp. fr. 604 AjOnv 
re Thy dmavr’ dreorepnyevynv, | Kwpihy, 
dyavéov. Ai. 11 6 wdvra Kwpds, 6 wav’ 
didpis, xeft of all sense and wit. 

291 rd ota, cp. 120. 

292 dSoirdpwv: the survivor had 
spoken of Ayoral, 122. The word now 
used comes nearer to the truth (cp. 801 
édourop@v); but, as the next v. shows, 
Oed. does not regard this rumour as a 
different one from that which Creon had 
mentioned, 

293 rdv 8 l8dvr': the surviving eye- 
witness: cp. 119 dy elde, whiy bv K.7.d. 
Oed. has not yet learned that this wit- 
ness could be produced: cp. vv. 754 ff. 
\8évra is better than the conj. dpavra 
(1) as expressing, not merely that the 
culprit is unknown, but that no eye- 
witness of the deed is now at hand: 
(2) because, with dp¢, it has a certain 
ironical point,—expressing the king’s in- 


j 


credulity as to anything being made of 
this clue. Cp. 105, 108. 

294 The subject to éxe is the mur- s 
derer, who is foremost in the thoughts of = 
the Chorus,—not the eye-witness (6 lédy, CA i 
293). The reversion from plural (ddour6- 
pwv, 292) to singular is unconscious, just as ¥ G 
in 124 we have 6 Agoras, after Ayords in 
122.—8elpardés y’. deta, prop. ‘an object 
of fear,’ is used by Her. and the poets 
as=déos: Her. 6. 74 KAcopuévea,..detua 
E\aBe Draprinréwy: Aesch. Suppl. 566 
xrwpG Seluare Oupdy | wadrovr’: Eur, 
Suppl. 599 ws wor 0p’ irae Seiwa xoepov 
rapacoe: id. El. 767 ék deluaros, from 
fear. Cp. above, 153. The ye gives 
emphasis: the dpal of Oed. were enough ~ 
to scare the boldest. Hartung conjec- 
tures deyudrwy exe pépos. The plur. 
deluara means either (a) objects of fear, 
or (2) much more rarely, fears, with re- 
ference to some particular objects already 
specified: as in Z/, 636 depuarov & oF ; 
éxw, ‘the terrors which I now suffer,” 
alluding to the dreams. Here we seem — 
to need the sing., ‘fear.’ 7 

295 ff. tds ods...dpds, thy cu 
ro.doSe, being such as they are,—e 
AéyEwv. The present ovfehéyxwv 
mean, ‘there is one who convicts him 
z.e. the supposed criminal, whom threz 
scare not, is already detected; for th 
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Cu. Indeed (his skill apart) the rumours are but faint and old. 

OE, What rumours are they? I look to every story. 

Cu. Certain wayfarers were said to have killed him. 

Og. I, too, have heard it, but none sees him who saw it. 

Cu. Nay, if he knows what fear is, he will not stay when he 
hears thy curses, so dire as they are. 

Or. When a man shrinks not from a deed, neither is he 
scared by a word. 

CH. But there is one to convict him. For here they bring at 
last the godlike prophet, in whom alone of men doth live the truth. 


Enter TEIRESIAS, led by a Boy. 


OE. Teiresias, whose soul grasps all things, the lore that 
may be told and the unspeakable, the secrets of heaven and the 
low things of earth,—thou feelest, though thou canst not see, 


7. —bewdrov exer Hartung. 297 The rst hand in L wrote ovfeA\éyvxwv: the 
first \ has been erased, and -fwy written above, either by the rst hand itself (as 
Diibner thinks), or by the first corrector. The later mss. are divided between 
ovéehéyEwv and obfehéyxwv: A supports the former, which, on the whole, has the ad- 


prophet has come. Cp, Isocr. or. 8. 
§ 139 wor ovK dropioomey uel Gy Kw- 
NMoopev rods ékapmapravoyras, d\\d qod- 
Rods Eouev Tods Eroluws kal rpodtUmws 
suvaywrefopuévous july: where, how- 
ever, the present part. cvvaywrifouevous 
is relative to the future éfouev. To this 
it may be objected: (1) the present parti- 
ciple with ésrw would not be suitable 
unless the conviction were in act of 
taking place: (2) the fut. partic. not 
only suits the context better—‘one Zo 
_ convict him’ [supposing he is here]—but 
also agrees with the regular idiom: e.g. 
Phil. 1242 ths tora pw? obmixwdr\owv rade; 
El. 1197 068’ obrapytwy oS 6 Kwbiowr 
mapa; (cp. Ant. 261:) Aesch. P. V. 27 
6 Awdjowy yap ob wépuxé ww: Xen. 
7 An. 2. 4. 5 6 Wrynodpevos obdels Eora. 

298 4: this pron. ends av. O. C. 14, 
Tr, 819, Zl. 873. 

299 éumébvkey, a divine gift of pro- 
phecy: Her. 9. 94 (of the seer Evenius) 
kal pera radra a’rixa tupuroy pavrixhy 

 elxe.—dvOpétrwv pdvwe, above all other 
men: cp. O. C. 261 wévas... | cdfev olas 
te x.t.\., Athens, above all other cities, 
can save: Isocr. or. 14 § 57 dpelrere dé 
— pbvoe TGv ‘EAXHvwy Todrov roy Epavov, 
_unice (though others owe it also). 
800 6 TavTa vopov: vwoudw (vey) 
means (1) to distribute, (2) to dispose, 
and so to wield, ply, (3) figuratively, 
to ponder, animo versare: évl ppeat Képse 
s Od. 18. 216: & dol vwudy kal 


ppeclv mupos dlxa | xpnornplovs 8pviOas 
dwevdet réxvy Aesch. Theb. 25 (of Tei- 
resias): (4) then, absolutely, to odserve: 
Her, 4. 128 vwpwvrres...ctra dvatpeouévous, 
observing the moment when they were 
cutting forage. Similarly here,—with 
the idea of mental grasp unaided by eye- 
sight. Plato (Cra¢. 411 D) fancifully con- 
nects yvdun with vaunors,—rd yap vwmdy 
kal 70 oKorelv ravrév.—d.Saxtd Te—dap- 
pytd te, cp, the colloquial pyrdv Appyrdv 
7 ros (O.C. 1001 dicenda tacenda): &p- 
pnta=dmébppnra: Her. 6. 135 dppnra lpa 
expjvacar. 

BOL ovpdvid te Kal xBovorrtBy7: 
not in apposition with dppyra and d- 
daxrd respectively, but both referring to 
each, lore that may or that may not be 
told, whether of the sky or of the earth. 
Dindorf cp. Nicephorus Gregoras Hist. 
Byz. 695 D dkriora yevéoOa mdvra rh 7’ 
ovpavia Ta Te XOovooTLBH Kal Vdpata yévn: 
where, however, xOovoc7r:BH has its literal 
sense,—‘ walking the earth’: here it is 
poet. for élyeca, ‘the lowly things of 
earth.’ Cp. Hom. hymn. 29. 2 d0avd- 
Tw TE Dewy xXapal épxopévuy 7’ dvOpw- 
Tw. 

302 péy is not balanced by dpoveis 8’ 
(as if we had od Bréres wév), but by the 
thought of the expected healer (310). 
The 8% after qpovets introduces the 
apodosis after a concessive protasis, as 
Her. 8, 92 ef 6¢ byiv eore rolro ph 
Suvardy movjoat, tudes 5@ (then) Erv kal 
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Y , , 
Ola ROo® OUVEOTLY * 


Hs o€ TpoaTaTny 


ToTHpd T, ava€, peovvov éfeupiokopen. 


PoiBos yep; El Kal py KvELs TaV adyyéhor, 


Teppaow yew dvr érepapev, exhvow 
peony dv éOety rovde tov VOOTLATOS, 
él Tous KTaVvOVTAS Adiov pabdvres eb 
KTELVOLPLEY, n yns puyddas exrreppatpeba. 


ov Mit 


par el TW ayy PavTLKys Gs OooD, 


puoa OEAUTOV Kat Tohw, pvoau ro ene, 
pucat de Tap plac pa TOU TeOvnkOTOS. 


> \ \ 2 Z 
Be oou ee EO MEV’ 


EXOL TE Kat Ovvaito KGaA TOS TOVoV. 


gpev dev, Ppovew OS Sewov ev0a mt) zen 


vn Ppovovrte. 


305 
plovncas pyT ar olwvav parw 310 
avopa re adehew ap Ov 
315 
TEIPESIAS. 
TAUTA yap Kaas eyo 
305 e 


vantage in authority, and is also recommended by Greek usage: see comm. 
el uh kal F. V. Fritzsch. 


310 ci vw] The rst hand in L seems to 
~ have written od viv, which a later hand changed to od 38’ ovv. 


Kal 7) MSS. 
Blaydes. 


Jel Tt uy LL. Stephani : 
308 ci] 7 Meineke. 


pov ék TOU méoou juty eferbe. Xen. Cyr. 
5. 5» 21 GAN’ el unde Tovro...BovAe aro- 
KplyacGat, ov 6é TovTety bev eye. 

308 js sc. vioov. mpootatHy vécov, a 
protector from a plague: strictly, one who 
stands in front of, shze/ds, the city’s dis- 
tempered state. Cp. Az. 803 mpébornt’ 
dvaykalas Tuxns, shelter my hard fate. In 
Eur. Andr. 220 xelpov’ dpoévay vicoy | rav- 
THv vorodpev, GAG TMpovoTHMEV KaAwSs, 
‘we suffer this distemper more cruelly 
than men, but ever rule it well,’ the idea 
is that of administering (not protecting), 
as in mpotoracbat THs HAtkias, to regulate 
one’s own early years, Isocr. or. 15 § 290. 
Cp. 882. 

304 potvoy : this Ionic form (like 
Kodpos, Sovpl, Eetvos, yoUvara) is used in 
dialogue by Soph.: Aesch. jhas not jobvos, 
though in P. V. 804 rév Te _ bouy oma 
orparév. In [Eur.] Rhes. 31 povapxor is 
now restored for wovvapyxo. 

305 eb Kal pr KAves, ‘if zndeed...,’ 
implying that he probably Aas heard it. 
Ai. 1127 dewdv vy elras, el xal gps 
~Oaviv, On el wat and kai ef see Ap- 
pendix. Others would render, ‘if you 
have not heard from the messengers a/so,’ 


307 rovde] Tivde 


(I formerly thought 


supposing it to be a hyperbaton for ed wh 
kNves Kal Tov dyyé\wv. This is impossi- 
ble. Prof. (Campbell compares Thue: 5. 
45 Kal ny és Tov Ojuov Tatra Aéywou, as 
if put for mv Kal és tov Sfuwov: but there 
the passage runs thus; (Spartan envoys 
had been pleading with effect before the 
Athenian Bovhy :)—rov ?ANKiBiddnv &pd- 
Bouv un kal, qv és Tov Ojuov TabTa Aéyw- 
ow, éwmayaywvrat TO TARIOs Kal drwo- 
64 7% ’Apyelwy cuupaxia: where the cat 
before jv goes with emaydywvrad. Some 
adopt the conj. ef me uw}, ‘unless per- 
chance’: for te so used, see below 969, 
O. C. 1450, Tr. 586, 712: but no change 
is required.—For the pres. «Aves, cp. 
Ph. 261. 

3O8 paldyres cd. ef= ‘with care,’ ‘a- 
right’: cp. Ai. 18 éréyvws eb: 1b. 528 
édy 7d Tax bev eU ToAug TeXetv. Meineke’s 
conj. 7, adopted by Nauck, is weak, and — 
against the rhythm. 

310 f. dm olwvayv darw : for amré, 
see 43: pdtv, 151.—ahAnv O86, as di- 
vination by fire (see on 21), to which 
Teiresias resorts (Af. 1005) when the 
voice of birds fails him. 

812 ff. pica ceavTdy K.7.A. peat 
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what a plague doth haunt our State,—from which, great prophet, 
we find in thee our protector and only saviour.. Now, Phoebus— 
if indeed thou knowest it not from the messengers—sent answer 
to our question that the only riddance from this pest which 
could come was if we should learn aright the slayers of Laitus, 
and slay them, or send them into exile from our land. Do 
thou, then, grudge neither voice of birds nor any other way 
of seer-lore that thou hast, but rescue thyself and the State, 
rescue me, rescue all that is defiled by the dead. For we are 
in thy hand; and man’s noblest task is to help others by his 
best means and powers, 


TEIRESIAS. 
Alas, how dreadful to have wisdom where it profits not the 


wise! Aye, I knew this well, 
that the rst hand had written ot ofy, omitting 8.) od 5° ofy r. 815 eo L: 
éxet r.—évoo L, with wy written above oo by the first corrector (S). Several of 


the later Mss. (including A) have révwy, though wévos continued to be current as a 
variant. 317 Avy L: Aver or A’7 r. 


tt is to draw a thing to oneself, and so to 
protect it, pioar piacpa here =literally, 
‘take the defilement under thy care’; i.e. 
‘make it thy care to remove the defile- 
ment.’ Cp. mpdornr’ dvaykalas rox7s (Az. 
803), shelter my hard fate, (instead of, 
‘shelter me from it.’)—dv placpa, the 
whole defilement, as affecting not only 
human life but also the herds and flocks 
and the fruits of the earth: cp. 253.—rTod 
teOyyKdTos, gen. of the source from which 
the glacua springs,—more pathetic than 
Tod pévov, as reminding the hearer that 
vengeance is due for innocent blood. 
Both way and the, usual sense of placpa 
forbid us to understand, ‘avenge the un- 
cleanness [#.¢. the unpunished murder] of 
the dead man.’ For fica 6é Blaydes 
conj. Adsov 5é, comparing Eur, Or. 598 
ulacpa Dou. But the triple pioar is 
essential to the force. 

314 év col=fenes te: O.C. 248 & 
dpiv ws Oe@ | KelueOa TrAduoves: Eur. Ale, 
278 & col & éoper kal hv Kal uh.—dvBpa, 
accus. before, not after, ddedetv, asin Anz. 
710 Gdn’ dvdpa, Kel Tis 7 copes, TO wavOd- 
vew | wOAd’ aloxpdv obdév. In both places 
dvdpa has a certain stress—‘for mortal 
man.’ But in Az. 1344 dvdpa 8 ob dixacov, 
el Odvot, | BAdwrew tov écOdbv, dvdpa is 


the object, agreeing with rov écOdév. 


dd ov gor re kal Svvaito, by means 
of all his resources and faculties. The 


optat. is thus used in universal state- 
ments, and therefore especially in yyGuae: 
cp. 979: Ant. 666 add’ dv réNs orice, 
Tovde xph Kdvew: Xen. Cyr. 1. 6. 19 
GNXG Tod pev atrov Aéyew, ad wh cadds 
eldeln, pelderOar Set. So here we supply 
éort (not ay ely) with kdéddoros. The 
difference between ad’ ay dy én (‘may 
have’), and éyo (‘might have’), is that 
the latter form treats the ‘having’ as an 
abstract hypothesis (el re &xov). 

817 Avy: for subjunct. without dp, 
cf, O. C. 395 6s véos wéoy: Az. 1074 &vOa 
uh Kabeoryxyn déos: Tr. 1008 8 tt Kal 
pon. The subjunct., é@a wh Oy, = ‘in a 
case where it may not profit’: the indic., 
&v0a wh dder,=‘in a case where it does 
not profit.’ The use of su, whether with 
subjunct. or with indic., generalises the 
statement. Cp. O. C. 839 uh ’alraco’ & 
Hh Kparets: 1b. 1442 ph Ted? ad wh del. 
But L has Avm, and some other Mss, have 
vy: and it is much more likely that this 
should have become Ave than vice versa. 
té\n Ady=Avotrehy, only here: cp. Eur. 
Alc. 627 gnpul rotrovs ydpous | ew 
Bporots.—tavtta ydp (I have to bewail 
this now), for, though I once knew it, 
I had forgotten it, Teiresias, twice sum- 
moned (288), had come reluctantly. 
Only now, in the presence of Oedipus, 
does he realise the full horror of the se- 
cret which he holds. 


/I 
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cloas Sidd\ED* OV yap 
OI. tt 8 é€orw; 


dv Sevp ikdpny. 
os aOupos eioedyAvias. 


TE. apes p. ” és olKous* pgoTa. yep TO GOV TE OV 320 
Kayo Sotcw TOUpOV, Hv enol Op. 

OI. ovr’ evvope elas ovTE Tpoorphy TOhEL 
70; 7 o eOpebe, 7d drrorTepav parw. 

TE. Opa yap ovde col TO Ov pavny. tov 
Tos KaLpov: @s_ovuv pnd eyo tavTov Tafw. 325 


OL. 7) pos Jeav ppovav y dmorrpays, emeby 
TAVTES ge TpooKvvoUper OLO iKTH ploL, . 


TR. wavtes ep ov ppoverr’, 


Taye, ws av elTw Ha) Ta_O", 


eyo & ov py TOTE 
EKPYHVO. _KAKG. 


Oh ed $ys ; EVVELOWS ov bacoee aN evvoets J 330 
pas Tpodovvat Kat karapetpar moh 5 


TE. 


¥y 
eyo ouT. €LavTOV ouTe o ahywve. 


TU TAUT 


adddws ehéyyets ; ov yap av mv0owd pov. 


822 &vo w’ L, with an erasure between o and w’. 
the correction may be due either to the rst hand itself, or 
L has mpocgi\f, with es written above, by S (I think), rather 

Many later Mss. (including A) combine évvoy’ with mpoc¢irées, 
though the latter error was prob. generated by évvouor. 


(found in some later Mss.) ; 
to the diopAwr7s (S). 
than by the rst hand. 


818 Swe’ =let slip out of my me- 
mory; cp. o@gec@a to remember, El. 
993, 1257, 77. 682: Plat. Theaet. 153 B 
kraral Te paBhpara kal o@terar: Lep. 
455 B a guade, o@fera. So Terent. 
Phormio 2. 3. 39 pertt hercle: nomen 
perdidi, ‘have forgotten.—Some explain, 
‘ suppressed the thought.’ 

8319 rl 8 tor; LZ/. 920 ged rijs 
dvotas...XPYX. rl & éorw; and so often 
in Soph. (as 1144, 77. 339, Zl. g2t): dé 
marking that the attention is turned to a 
new point, as in ri &; guid vero? (941), 
or to a new person: Isaeus or. 8 § 24.00 
dé rls ef; 

321 f. Solow, bear to the end: Eur. 
Hipp. 1143 Sdxpvoe dtolow | wéruov daror- 
pov, live out joyless days: Thuc. I. 11 ef 
Evvexs tov wédeuov diépepov. dradpépew 
could not mean ‘to bear apart’ (from 
each other), though that is implied.— 
T7Oy, 2c. obey me by letting me go home. 

322 ot? Yvop «.7.X.: not in con- 
- formity with usage, which entitled the 
State to benefit by the wisdom of its 
pavers. The king’s first remonstrances 
are gentle. 


The rst hand had written évyouov 


325 und’ eyo] uh Méyor 


823 drootepaov, ‘withholding’: Arist. 
Rhet. 2. 6. 3 dmoorepjcat rapaxaradnkny, 
depositum non reddere.—bart, of a divine 
message, 151. 

324 spo ydp «.7.A.: (7 do mot speak), 
for I see that neither dost thou speak op- 
portunely: (I am silent) therefore, lest I 
too should speak unseasonably, 

325 mpds katpov = Karplus, as Az. 38, 
Ph. 1279, Tr. 59.—s otv x.r.d.: ‘(I do 
not speak), then, in order that mezther 
(un8é) may I share your mishap (of 
speaking amiss).’ If he speaks not, mez- 
ther will he speak wrongly. Cp. Thuc. 
2. 63 elkds...ai) gevyew Tods mévous, 7 
ende ras rids dudKev. LS now prefer 
this view to taking py eyo as irregular 
for wi) kal eye (‘lest I too...’),—resolving 
bndé into pH not, 6é on the other hand; 
though the place of éyé suggests this. 
Kvitala’s pA) Aéyev is ingenious and at- 
tractive; it may, indeed, be right; but 
seems hardly necessary. 

326 py tpds Seay x.7.d. The attri- 
bution of these two verses to the Chorus 
in some MSS. is probably due to the plur. 
in 327 having misled those who did not 
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but let it slip out of mind; else would I never have come 


here. 
Or. What now? 


How sad thou hast come in! 


Tr. Let me go home; most easily wilt thou bear thine own 
burden to the end, and I mine, if thou wilt consent. 

Or. Thy words-are strange, nor kindly to this State which 
nurtured thee, when thou withholdest this response. 

TE. Nay, I see that thou, on thy part, openest not thy lips 
in season: therefore I speak not, that neither may I have thy 


mishap. 


Ok. For the love of the gods, turn not away, if thou hast 
knowledge: all we suppliants implore thee on our knees. 

Tr. Aye, for ye are all without knowledge; but never will 
I reveal my griefs—that I say not thine. 


Or. How sayest thou? 


Thou knowest the secret, and wilt 


not tell it, but art minded to betray us and to destroy the State? 


Te. I will pain neither myself nor thee. 
Thou wilt not learn them from me. 


these things ? 


Kvitéala. 


Why vainly ask 


826 f. L rightly assigns these two verses to Oedipus. Several later 


Mss. give them to the Chorus, probably because v. 327 was.thought less suitable to 
the person of the king. But there is no fitting place for the interposition of the 


Chorus before v. 404. 


——————————————EEEEE—_____ naan 


see that the king speaks for all Thebes. 
povay y, if thou hast understanding 
(of this matter): cp. 569 ép’ ols yap wy 
gpovd ovyay PAG: not, ‘if thou art sane.’ 
But in 328 od ppovetre=‘are “without un- 
derstanding,’ ‘are senseless.’ 

328 f. ya § oF prj Tote Epriva Ta epd 
(ds dv prj elra td od) Kaxd : I will never 
reveal my (not to call them //y) griefs. td 
éud. kaxd, =those secrets touching Oedipus 
which lie heavy on the prophet’s soul: ta 
od xaxd, those same secrets in their im- 
port for Oedipus. We might render os 
éy elmw wh Ta o’ either (i) as above, or 
(ii) ‘in order that I may not utter thy 
griefs.’ But (i) is preferable for these 
reasons:—(1) The subjunct. elaw with 
wh was familiar in such phrases. Plat. 
Rep. 487 D rods pév mhelorous Kal mdvu 
Goxébrous yryvouévous, lva mh Taumo- 
vipws elrwpev, “becoming very strange 
persons,—not to use a more unqualified 
epithet’: Rep. 507 D 0¥d’ dddaus moANats, 
iva mh elrw bre ovdeptg, Towovrov mpoo- 
de ovdevds, i.e. few,—not to say none: 
Hippias minor 372 D Towirds elu olds 
mép elut, va ponder éuautov petfov 
e(mw,—to say nothing more of myself. 
The substitution of as dv for the com- 


332 éyé7’ L (with odre written over éuaurdv) : éy@ ore T. 


moner {va in no way alters the meaning. 
For ds dv prt, cp. Ar. Av. 1508 rourt... 
7d oxuddecov vrépexe | dvwOer, ws av uy 
Wdwow ol Geol, For os dv elrw px instead 
of ds dv ph daw, cp. 255, Phil. 66 lS 
épydce | wh taira. O. C. 1365 el 3 
éféguoa Tdobe wh 'wavT@tpopods. Her. 
7. 214 eldeln yap av kal éov pn Mndeds... 
riv arpardv. (2) The emphatic position 
of r&ép’ suits this version. (3) rive is 
more forcible than elrw. If the meaning 
were, ‘I will not reveal my griefs, in 
order that I may not mention (eltmw) thy 
griefs, the clauses would be ill-balanced. 
See Appendix, n. on vv. 328 f. 

330 fuveiSds, because éxp7yw implied 
that he knew. Cp. 704 ards fvverdds, i] 
pabey &ddov mdpa; zc. of his own know- 
ledge, or on hearsay? Not, ‘being an 
accomplice’ (as Amt. 266 Evvedévac | 7d 
mparyua Bovrevcavr:): Oed. can still con- 
trol his rising anger. 

332 éya ovr’, synizesis. The rugged 
verse is perh. designed to express agi- 
tation. Cp. roo2 éy& odxl: O.C. 939 
éya ot7’ dvavdpov, 998 eye ovdé, 1436 
redeir’, émel of por: Ant. 458 eye ovK 
Eueddov: Ph. 1390 éyd od« “Arpeldas.— 
TavT’, 29 Nn. 


ale 
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5) S lo , \ ‘\ a ld 
OI. ovk, @ KaKav KaKLoTE, Kal yap av méTpov 
diow ov y opydveas, e€epets toré, 
> 3 €eo3 ¥ <) 4 wn 
aN’ od ateyKTos KaTehevTHTOS davel ; 
> X > , XN > , XN \ ° e lal 
TE. opynv eueurbo Thy eunv, TyV onV OjOU 
vatovaav ov Kareioes, GAN ewe eyes. 
id \ Cone ) x > of > Cas > 4 
OI. tis yap TovavT av ovK av opyilowr ery 
Kav, & vov ov THVD atindles TOW ; 340 
Y wy > 4 a > x “ iz 
TE. feu yap avrd, Kav eyo own oréyo. 
font - 
OI. ovKovv a y 7n&eu Kal oé yp déyew Exoi. 
> x , , \ O93 > 
TE. ovx av mépa ppdcayu. mpos thd, et Oédes, 
Oupod dv opyns ATis adypiwrarn. 
Ol. 


eaTrEep 


336 kdmapalrynros Sehrwald. 


Kal pny tmapyow y ovdev, ws opyns exo, 
imep Evvinw’..to0t yap Soxav €uol 
kai EvaputTevoar Tovpyov, eipydobar 0, dcov 


345 


8337 opuhv List hand. y has been written over 


# by an early hand (prob. S), which has also sought to make yu into y in the text. 


834 wétpov | diow: Eur. Med. 1279 
& rdhaw’, ws dp’ joa mérpos 7) oldalpos. 
For the periphrasis cp. Plat. Phaedr. 251 
B 7) TOU mrepod dios, =Td wrepov, WepuKds 
@omep wépuxe, being constituted as it is: 
Timae. 45 B THY THv Breddpwv piow: 74 
D Thy rwv veipwy piow : 84 C H TOD uvedod 
guow: Legg. 145 D tHv Vdaros dvow, 
And so often in Arist., ¢.g. 7 Tod mvev- 
Baros dios Meteor. 2. 8: ) Tov veipwy 
puvows Hist. Anim. 3. 5. 

835 morté, tandem aliquando: Phil. 
816 wébes rroré: 2b. 1041 Thoach’ ard TO 
Xpovy mroré. 

836 drededtyTOs, not brought to an 
end: f7. 4. 175 adredeuTiTw éml epyw. 
Plut. Mor. 114 F 7d yap dh dredeUTnrov 
voulfew 7d mévOos dvolas éotly éoxdrns. 
Here, a man ‘with whom one cannot 
make an end,’—who cannot be brought 
to the desired issue. In freely render- 
ing, ‘Wilt thou never make an end?’ we 
remember, of course, that the adj. 
could not literally mean ‘not finishing.’ 
Possibly it is borrowed from the col- 
loquial vocabulary of the day: the tone is 
like that of the Latin odiosus. 

337 épépo, aor. referring to the 
moment just past : so oft. érqveca, Euvijxa, 

noOnv: éxrnta (O. C. 1466): eppita (Az. 
603): édeEduny (ZZ 668): drérruca 
(Eur. ec, 1276). dpod | valovray, 
while (or though) it dwells close to 


thee,—possesses and sways thee. So 
O. C. 1134 kis Kaka Edvorxos: El. 784 
Bra By | Edvorxos: At. 639 cuvrpdgas | 
épyais. But (as Eustathius saw, 755. 14) 
the words have a second meaning: ‘thou 
seest not that thine own [rh oj, thy 
kinswoman, thy mother] is dwelling with 
thee [as thy wife].’ The ambiguity of 

Tv ot\v, the choice of the phrase épov 

vatoveay, and the choice of ica 

leave no doubt of this. Cp. 26r. 

338 GAN eye Wéyes: the thought of 
Opyiy éuéupw Thy éujy returns upon itself, 
as if from a sense that the contrast be- 
tween éuéuww and kxaretdes would be 
imperfectly felt without such an iteration. 
This is peculiarly Sophoclean; cp. above 
166 (#\Gere kal viv): Schneidewin cp. 
also Az. 1111 ov...7Hs ofjs over... | GAN’ 
obvex’ Spxwy... | cod 6 obdév: and similar- 
ly Ant. 465 ff., Trach. 431 ff., Zl. 361 ff. 

339 The emphasis on tovatra as well 
as on ovk warrants the repeated dy: cp. 
139: Ant. 69 f.: Eur, Andr. 934 obx av 
év ¥' mots d6uors | BNérove’ av atyas raw? 
éxaprodr’ av Néxn. 

340 a..dripdfas médkw: a cogn. 
accus.: Az. 1107 Ta oéuy’? En | Koda?’ 
éxelvous: Ant. 550 Tl ratr’ ands w; 
dtidtes, by rejecting the request that he 
would speak: Ant. 544. 

341 tke ydp avta. The subject to” 
wg is designedly left indeterminate: 


x hi 


-~ 
a 
_ 
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OE. What, basest of the base,—for thou wouldest anger a 


very stone,—wilt thou never speak out? 
Wilt thou never make an end? 


thee? 


Can nothing touch 


TE. Thou blamest my temper, but seest not that to which 
thou thyself art wedded: no, thou findest fault with me. 

Or. And who would not be angry to hear the words with 
which thou now dost slight this city? 

TE. The future will come of itself, though I shroud it in 


— silence, 


OE. Then, seeing that it must come, thou on thy part 


shouldst tell me thereof. 
‘ TE. 


I will speak no further; rage, then, if thou wilt, with 


the fiercest wrath thy heart doth know. 
OE. Aye, verily, I will not spare—so wroth I am—to speak 


all my thought. 


Know that thou seemest to me e’en tc bawe 


helped in plotting the deed, and to have done it, short of 


épynv t.—ri chy & L, and so almost all the later ss. 
347 cipydcba & L ist hand, but the 6’ has been 


got 6’, which Dindorf adopts. 


But one at least (V4) has ri 


‘(the things of which I wot) will come 
of themselves.’ The seer is communing 
with his own thought, which dwells 
darkly on the xaxd of v. 329. aitd= 
airopara: J7. 17. 252 dpyaréov dé pol 
éort Otackomiacbat exacrov... | dAdAd Tis 
autos irw. Cp. the phrase avrd delEex, 
res tpsa arguet, the result will show: Soph. 
fr. 355 raxd & atrd delter rot'pyov. 

342 ovxow & y “ke. Elmsley, 
+. Nauck and Hartung read ovx ofv...éuol; 
but the positive xp7 is stronger without 
the query. ‘Then, seeing that they will 
come, thou on thy part (kal ot) shouldest 
tell them to me.’ The stress of kal falls 
primarily on ot, but serves at the same 
time to contrast Aéyew with yf. In d 
¥ m§ the causal force of the relative is 
brought out by ye: guippe quae ventura 
sint. 


343 f ovk dv tépa dpdcoaps. The 
courteous formula (95, 282), just because 
_ it is such, here expresses fixed resolve.— 
TMs dypwwtdtyn: //. 17. 61 dre ris Te 
 Néwv...Boiv aprdoy qris dplarn: Plat. 
Apol. 23 A woddal améxPecat...cal olac 
Xarerdrarat: Dem. or. 2 § 18 el ev 
yap tts dvip éorw év atrois olos éumetpos 
modéuou kal dydévwv [sc. éori], rovrous, 


_ _ 346 kal pry with ye, ‘aye verily’: cp. 
’ 554, where 7 ég7s uo is answered 
by cai uny édinw’. (For a slightly 
rent kal uyy...ye, see O. C. 396.)— 
pyjs txo=exwv dpyijs ws éxw, being 


so wrothasIam. Thue. 1. 22 ws éxaré- 
pwy Tis evvolas 4 uviuns éxor: Eur. Helen. 
313 7Os © edmevelas Told’ vy Sduors Exes; 
Tapyow...ovsty (rovrwy) dep Evvinp, 
I will leave unsaid nothing (of those 
things) which I comprehend, ze. I will 
reveal my whole insight into the plot. 
Evvinp. suits the intellectual pride of 
Oedipus: he does not say ‘think’ or 
‘suspect’: cp. 628. For ydp after toe 
cp. 277. 

347 Kal Evpdutetcoar...clpydoBar 6’. 
kal...re could no more stand for ‘and’ 
...“both’ than et...gue could. «atl here 
(adeo) implies, ‘no mere sympathiser, but 
actually the plotter.” Cp. O.C. 1394 Kal 
(een) waot Kaduelorot rots cavrot 6’ dpa. 
Evxpdutevoar: Pind. Jsth. 5 (6). 12 ow ré 
ot dainwy gurever OdEav: Ai. 953 Ilad\as 
gurever mhua: El. 198 devay dewds 
tpopuretcavres | xoppdy (of crime). Her- 
mann preferred 6’ to 7’ after elpydo@a1, as 
meaning, ‘du¢ hast done it (only) by an- 
other’s hands’ (?.e. ‘though thou hast not 
executed it thyself’): this, however, be- 
sides being forced, destroys the climax.— 
doov (eixes elpydoGat) pr) Kalvev, so far 
as you could be the author of the deed 
without slaying: Thuc. 4. 16 puddocew 
6¢ kal Thy vijrov ’AOnvalous undév jocov, 
6ca ph dmroBalvovras: I. 111 THS hs 
éxpdrow dca py mpotbyres odd éx Tov 
SrAwy: Tr. 1214 | dcov vy’ ay (sc. dpynv 
TovTo) abrds un troriWatwy xeEporv. 


58 TO’ OKAEOYE 


x \ , > 8 ie Ne. 
pa xEpot Katvav: ei 8 ervyxaves Bhéror, 
la inte) > 

kal Toupyov av aov TovT Eedny Etvar povov. 


TE. adnbes; evvérw oe TO KNpVyparTe 350 
Grep mpoeimas eupevew, Kah nu€pas 
Ths vov mpomavoay pnte TovabEe pT eué, 
ws ovTL ys THAD avooliw pidoTopt. 
Ol. ovrws dvaidas e&exivnoas 70d¢€ 
TO pHa; Kat Tod TovTo pev&erOar Soxets ; 355 
TE. réfpevya: tadnfes yap taoxvov tpédw. 
OI. mpos Tov didayGeis ; ov yap Ex ye THS TEXVNS. 
TE. pds aov: od ydp m axovta mpovtpéw héeyew. 
Ol. sotov.ddyor; xéy’_ avis, ws paddov pablo. 
TE. ovxt Evvnxas tpdaber ;) 4} ‘Kmeipa *héyar 5 360 


0) ie OvX WOTE y ElTEL YVOOTOV* av\N avis ppdcov. 


re-touched, to make @’.  elpydcOat 0’ r. 349 elva was omitted by the rst hand 
in L, but has been written in very pale and faint ink above the line, between &pyy and 
pévoy, by a hand of perh. the 12th cent. The later Mss. have elvat. Kirchhoff conj. 
Toor’ épyyv arav povov. 860 L has 7 ’xmeipas Aéyew, with o written under the 
accent on dey, and a mark of abbreviation, /‘, over ew. Diibner thinks that the rst 
hand wrote \éy, denoting ew by the mark aforesaid, and indicating by o a reading 
Aé-ywv, to which a marginal gloss by a later hand refers, ef retpavy Noywy kweis: then 


849 kal Tovpyov...rovTo, the doing 
of this thing also, airiw thy mpakiw, as 
dist. from the plotting and the direction 
of the act. 

B50 ddnles; «7.4. The same word 
marks the climax of Creon’s anger in 
Ant.758:cp.Ar. Av. 393 éredv ; ete. évvé- 
ro oé...epevev, I command that thou 
abide: so Phil. 101 Néyw ce...AaBetv. 

351 Grep mpoeimas (sc. éupévew), by 
which thou didst proclaim that (all) 
should abide: this is better than taking 
@tep as by attraction for dep, since mpo- 
etrov could take an acc. of the thing pro- 
claimed (e.g. fevlay, wodeuov, Odvaror), 
but not of the edict itself (as kjpvyua). 

353 os OvTt...pide@ropt, an anaco- 
louthon for ws dvTa...pudoropa, as if év- 
vérw col had preceded. épé just before 
made this necessary. In Eur. Med. 57 
most MSS. give Wo Yuepds w’ brAdOe v7 
Te Kovpavy | AéEac podotay Sedpo de- 
orolvns tuxas, where Porson, reading 
podotcay, admits that the dat. stands in 
Philemon’s parody (Athenaeus 288 D), 
ws Ywepds pw? UrpAOE yp TE Kovpay@ | héEat 
Hordyte Todpor ws éoxevaca. Elms. 
cp. Eur. Z. A. 491 GAdws ré wu’ Edeos rijs 


Taraurwpov Kdpns | elaf\Oe cuyyeveray év- 
voouuéyw. Conversely Thuc. 6. 85 § 2 
(rots éxe? Evsuaxors followed by Xéous, etc., 
in appos.). 

354 éexlvncas. éxxwelv is used of 
starting game, £/. 567 étexlynoe o- 
doy | ...edadov; of rousing one from 
rest, 77. 1242, and fig. of exciting pain 
which had been lulled, 26. 979. Here 
the notion is that of a startling utterance. 
Cp. the use of xweiy in the sense of 
mooting subjects which should not have 
been touched: Eur. Z/. 302 érel 6é xuwets 
pdOov, z.e. since thou hast broached this 
theme: cp. O. C. 1526.4 8 éidyiora pdé 
kwetrat oy. In Eur. Med. 1317 Tl 
Taode Kwets kavapoxAevers rUAas; Porson, 
with the author of the Christus Patiens, 
reads Advyous, thinking that Ar. Vd. 
1399 © Kawév éray | KwyTd Kal moxdevTa 
alluded to that place. So dxlvnra (&n) 
=droppnta O. C. 624, Ant. 1060 8poes 
we TaklyyTa ia ppevav ppaca. | Kiver, 
K.T.Ae 

355 
ground dost thou think to escape (punish- 
ment for) this thing? For mov cp. 390: 


Al. 1100 Tod od orparmyeis To0Se; Dis- — 


Kal tov x.7.\. And on what — 
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slaying with thy hands. MHadst thou eye-sight, I would have 
said that the doing, also, of this thing was thine alone. 

TE. In sooth ?—I charge thee that thou abide by the decree 
of thine own mouth, and from this day speak neither to these nor 
to me: ¢houw art the accursed defiler of this land. 

Or. So brazen with thy blustering taunt? 
dost thou trust to escape thy due? 


And wherein 


Te. I have escaped: in my truth is my strength. 

Or. Who taught thee this? It was not, at least, thine art. 

Te. Thou: for thou didst spur me into speech against my 
will. 

OE. What speech? Speak again that I may learn it better. 

Te. Didst thou not take my sense before? Or art thou 


tempting me in talk ? 
Ok. No, I took it not so that I can call it known :—speak 
again. 


another hand wrote ew in full. Campbell holds that the rst hand wrote Aéyo. All 
the later Mss. have Aéyew; and I believe, with Diibner, that this was what the rst 
hand in L meant to give. The superscript 0, however, is not (I think) from the first 
hand, but from a later one, prob. the same that wrote the marg. gloss. The ew may 
be from the first corrector (S),—Hartung reads 7 reipd Méywv ; Campbell, 7 ’krepa 
éyw; Wecklein and Bellermann, 7 éxe:p@ Moywv; Blaydes proposes ovxt Evvijxas; 
apos Th mov ’Kkrepg Aéyew; Mekler, 7 wérpg ’heyov; F. W. Schmidt, 7 érépg déyw; 


tinguish Kat (1) prefixed to interrogative 
particles, when it expresses an objection: 
Aesch. Ag. 280 kal ris 708’ é&ixorr’ dv 
ayyAwy taxos; Dem. or. 19 § 257 (with 
Shilleto’s note), and kal mus; passim: 
(2) suffixed, where, granting a fact, it 
asks for further information: <Agam. 
278 molov xpdvov 6¢ kal memopOnra mo- 
Aus; (assuming it to be taken, when was 
it taken?) Eur. A/c. 834 mov xal oe 
Oarre; TovTo etyev here=rovrov Tiy 
Olknv expedyew: Eur. Med. 795 Twaldwv 
dovor | pevyouca, fleeing from (the penal- 
ties of) the murder: Cic. Pro C/uent. 59 
§ 163 calumniam (=crimen calummniae) 
non effugiet. Butin Lys. Jw Erat. § 34 
TovTo...o8 gevyw=‘I do not avoid this 
point.’ 

356 f. toxtov expresses the living 
strength of the divine instinct within 
him: cp. {@vra 482.—rpépw: see on 
éumépuxey 299.—téxvys, slightly con- 
temptuous; cp. 388, 562, 709. 

358 mpovrpépw: the midd., as 1446: 

- but the act., 4zt. 270, Z/. 1193. 

360 7 “KTetpg Aéywv; or (while you 
do understand my meaning eee are 
you merely trying by your talk (A€yov) 


to provoke a still fuller statement of it? 
Her. 3. 135 deloas uy eb éxrecp@ro Aa- 
petos, was making trial of him: Ar. Zg. 
1234 kal gov TocodTo mpwrov éxmetpdco- 
pat, ‘thus far make trial of thee’ (test 
thee by one question). The notion of 
éx in the compound is that of drawing 
forth something from the person tested. 
éyov here implies zd/e talk, cp. 1151 
dyer yap eldws obdév: Phil. 55 tiv P- 
AoxrHrou ce Set | Puxtv Grws oyourw éx- 
khévers Aéywv: where, as here, the 
partic. denotes the process. If we read 
Néyerv, we must supply dove: ‘tempt- 
ing me so that I should speak’: a weak 
sense. Adyq@ could only mean, ‘by 
thy talk’: whereas it would naturally 
mean ‘in word’ (only, afd not épyw). 
Musgrave conj. Aoxwy (laying a snare 
for me); Arndt p’ édetv; (to catch me): 
Madvig é« melpas éyers; But, with dé- 
yor, all is, I think, sound. 

861 otx bore y K.7.A. od (EvVFKa) 
otrw vy’ axpiBas wore elmety: cp. 1131. 
yvwordv: ‘known.’ So the mss.: but 
yvwrd 58, yrwrdvy 396. In fr. 262 éx 
Kapra Bawwy yrwrds av yévour’ avi, yvu- 
76s= ‘well-known,’ yvwpiuos: but Soph. 


a 


ea 
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365 


TE. govéa oe dyui tavdpos ob Lyreis Kupetv. 
OI. adN’ ov tu xalpwr Sis ye rymovas épeis. 
TE. etm te Snta Kadd’, WwW dpyiln mdéov; 
/ ¢ 4 > / 
OI. doov ye xpyleis: ws dry elpyoerar 
TE. \ednP&var oe dypi avy Tots didrdrois 
¥ > (3 nC 3 299 ¢c A“ Ae > A 
atoxicG opthovv7’, ovd opav W et Kaxkod. 
Ol. % Kai yeynOas tat7r det hé€ew Soxets; 
¥ , > > XN ~ > 7, - 
TE. evmep ti y é€ott THs adyOetas cbvos. 
> > »¥ ‘\ 7 \ ~ Loge ) > + =) > A 
OI. add’ €or, tANV Got: coi dé TOUT ovK eat, Emel 370 
tuphos Td T Ota TOV TE VOUY TAT OupaT El. 
\ Cy NY i laos) 2 / a \ 
TE. ov 8 aOduds ye tav7r dvedilev, & cot 


> SN aA cde -~ > > lal , 
ovdels Os ovxl TaVS dvEdiEt Taya. 
OI. puds tpéper pos vuxrds, ware pyr eve 


pnt addov, datis Pas opa, Bdrdrbau wor’ av. 


375 


TE. ov yap oe potpa mpds y euov meceiv, rel 
ikavos “AmdA\hov, @ Tad exTpatéar pédes. 
OI. Kpéovros } cov tatra rakevpypara ; 
la 4 a > > 2 > > > A A - 
TE. Kpéwv 5€ cou myp’ ovdév, adN adros od coi. 
OI. @ wdovTE Kai Tupavvi Kal réyym Téyvns 


380 


vreppepovoa TO Tortvdnro Bia, 


374 judas] walas G. Wolff. 


376 je uotpa mpds ye cod L (and so the later Mss., 


used ywwords in the same sense in the 
flermione (Antiatticista 87. 25). It has 
been held that, where a sigmatic form 
of the verbal (as yvwords) existed along 
with the non-sigmatic (as yywrds), Attic 
usage distinguished yywords as=‘what 
can be known’ from yywrds as=‘ what zs 
known.’ But there is no ground for as- 
suming that such a distinction was ob- 
served. See Appendix, n. on v. 361. 

8362 od {nreis x.7.A. dnl ce govda 
kupew (dvrTa) Tod dvdpds of (rdv dovéa) 
gnrels. 

363 GAN od tT Xalpwv: cp. Ph. 1299 
(n.). mnpovds: z.e. such charges are 
downright calamities, infamies. There 
is something of a colloquial tone in 
the phrase: cp. Az. 68 unde cuudopdy 
déxou | rov dvdpa: El. 301 6 mavr’ dvad- 
Kis ovTOs, ) aca BAGBn. Cp. 336 dre- 
AeUT TOS. 

364 elmo, delib. subjunct.: Eur. ox 


758 elrwper, 7 ovydper, 7 Tl Spdcouev; 


366 ody Tois diAtdToLs x.7.A.=odv 
TH pirrary (Iocasta): since duAodvr’ im- 
plies wedlock, and not merely the com- 


panionship denoted by uv in 457: for 
the allusive plural, cp. 7%. 335 oerwas 
(meaning Iolé): ZZ. 652 ¢idowse (Ae- 
gisthus), 

367 tv ed Kakod: cp. 413, 1442. 
Tr. 375 700 ror’ elu mpayuaros; 

868 7 Kal: ‘dost thou indeed? 
Aesch. Zum. 402 4 xal rowdbras r@d’ 
émtppotfets puyas ; 

370 mdrv col: col 8 x.7.d. Note 
in these two vv. (1) the rhetorical itera- 
tion (éravagopad) of the pers. pron., as 
in O.C. 250 mpés o 8 Tt cox btdov éx oébev: 
76. 787 ob« eore oor Tadr’, adAd Go Tar’ 
tor’: Phil. 1054 mA eis o& col bé: 
Isocr. or. 15 § 41 Kwduvedwrv 7a wey bp? 
ducv Ta 5é pel? tudv ra 58 OV buas Ta 8 
Umép dudv. (2) the ninefold + (xaphynors) 
in 371; cp. 425: O.C. 1547: Az. 528 
dv 7d raxbev eb rohug Tere. Similarly 
mw, El. 210, At. 1112: o, Eur. Med. 476 
Erwod o ws toacw “EXAivev Soot, K.7d. 
Ennius 4m. 1.151 O Tite tute Tati tibi 
tanta tyranne tulisti: Cic. Pro Cluent. 
35 § 96 non fuit igitur illud iudicium 
zudictt simile, 7udices. 
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Le: 
thou seekest. 
OE. 
so dire. 


I say that thou art the slayer of the man whose slayer 


Now thou shalt rue that thou hast twice said words 


TE. Wouldst thou have me say more, that thou mayest be 


more wroth ? 


OF. What thou wilt; it will be said in vain. 


TE. 


I say that thou hast been living in unguessed shame 


_ with thy nearest kin, and seest not to what woe thou hast come. 
OE. Dost thou indeed think that thou shalt always speak 


thus without smarting ? 
TE. 


Yes, if there is any strength in truth. 


OF. Nay, there is,—for all save thee ; for thee that strength 
is not, since thou art maimed in ear, and in wit, and in eye. 

Te. Aye, and thou art a poor wretch to utter taunts which 
every man here will soon hurl at thee. 

Ox. Night, endless night hath thee in her keeping, so that 
thou canst never hurt me, or any man who sees the sun. 


aE, 


No, thy doom is not to fall by me: Apollo is enough, 
whose care it is to work that out. 


Or. Are these Creon’s devices, or thine ? 
TE. Nay, Creon is no plague to thee; thou art thine own. 
OE. O wealth, and empire, and skill surpassing skill in 


fa $72 dOd.os, of wretched folly. Cp. 
the use of dvoBos, Az. 1156, Ant. 1025 
“ (joined with @Bovdos), uédeos (Az. 621), 
Kkakodalwwr, K.T.d. 
= 373 ovdels (Zor) Os odxl=mas Tis: 
7 [Plat.] Adc. 1. 103 B ovdels bs obx trep- 
BrnOels...régevye. | At. 725 Hpacoor... 
oris @c0’ ds ov. More properly ovdels 
6o7«s ov, declined (by attraction) in both 
parts, as Plat. Phaedo 117 D ovdéva oyrwa 
ov Karéx\ace T&y rapdyTwr. 
374 pids tpébe mpds vuKrds, thou 
art cherished by (thy life is passed in) 
one unbroken night: the pass. form of 
pla vii ce tpépe. Cp. fr. 524 (N.), 
Teprv@s yap del mdvras dvola tpé det, 
folly ever gives a joyous /ife: fr. 532. 4 
Booker 5¢ rods wev potpa ducapeplas, | rods 
| bABos judv: Eur. Aipp. 367 G rovoe 
rpépovres Bporovs, cares that make up the 
feof men. pds might be simply «dyn, 
in its emphatic place here, rather= 
ybroken,’ unvaried by day: cp. Ar. 
Rhet. 3. 9. 1 (AéEw) elpomevny kal TE ovv- 


- 


except that A has ge...ye cod): ce motpa mpos y’ euod Brunck. 


life’s keen rivalries, 


379 Kpéwy dé 


decup ular, forming one continuous 
chain. Theingenious conj. “alas (nurse) 
seems to me far less forcible. 

376 (ov« éydé ce BAdWw), od yap potpa 
oe Weceiv K.T.D. 

377 éxmpdtar, ‘to accomplish’ (not 
to ‘exact’); rdSe has a mysterious vague- 
ness (cp. 341), but includes 7d qrecety ce, 
as in 1158 766’ refers to éAéo Oat. 

379 Kpéwov 8=‘WVay, Creon,’—in- 
troducing an objection, as 77. 729 Tov 
aira 6° ay NéEeev x.7.d.: O.C. 395 yépovra 
8’ dpGotv ddaipov: and 76. 1443. 

881 1H Todvifdw Blo, locative 
dative, defining the sphere of dzep- 
épovoa, like éru péyas ovpare@ | Zevs 
El. 174. wodv{yAo=full of emulation 
(fXos). Others understand, ‘in the much- 
admired life’ (of princes). This is the 
sense of ro\véndov (réouv) in 77.185. But 
(1) Biw seems to denote life generally, 
rather than a particular station: (2) the 
phrase, following m\otre kal rupayvi, 
would be a weak addition. téxvyn téx- 
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oo0s Tap viv ) pldvos puhdoceran, 

el THOSE ue apx7s ouveEx’, WY €u“ot modus 

Swpyron, ovUK airnTor, eloexeipiorer, 

TAUVTNS Kpéwv 0 TLOTOS, ove apx7s piros, 385 
eons pe vTehOav ékBadrewy tweiperas, 

vets pdyov Toudvde ENXavoppadov, 

dddvov ayupryy, ors €v TOUS képSeow 


povov dédopKe, THY TEXYNY oy egy tudn0os. 


ere pep elmé, TOU OV Paris EL _Tapns ; 


ce 


T@S OVX, of 


390 


n paysodos evOad’ Hv Kvov, 


7udas Te Toir 8” dorowow exhuT ploy ; 
Katrou TOY avuyp ouxt TOUTLOVTOS nv 
dv6p Os: Ovevrrety, ahha pavretas eOeL' 


WV our’ ar OLWVaV ov mpovdarns EXOV 


Jos 


ie 
our é€k Oeay tov yvwrdv: add’ éyd podar, 
¢ \ 5) \ 3Q7 ¥ , 
0 pndev cidas Oidimous, eravod vu, 
youn Kupnoas ovd am oiwvav pabdv: 


Mss.: Kpéwy ye Brunck. 


wns | vreppépovera refers to the view that 
the art of ruling is the highest of arts: 
cp. Phil. 138 réxva rap Téxvas éTépas 
Tpovxet | kal yviua, map’ dTw TO Oelov | 
Aws oximrpov avdccerat: for skill and 
wit (yv#un), surpassing those of other 
men, belong to him by whom is swayed 
the godlike sceptre which Zeus gives. 
Xen. Mem. 4. 2. 11 pmeylorns édlecac 
Tens’ eote yap Tv Baoiiéwy airy, Kal 
kadetrac Bacthikyj. But there is also an 
allusion to the skill shown in solving the 
riddle, by which Oed. surpassed the 
pavruch Téxvn of Teiresias (cp. 357). 
382 wap tpiv...pvddocerar, is guard- 
ed, stored, in your keeping: ze. how 
much envy do ye tend to excite against 
those who receive your gifts. gvAdo- 
oerat, stronger than tpéperat, represents 
envy as the zwzseparable attendant on 
success: cp. O. C. 1213 oKatoctvav gv- 
Adoowr, stubborn in folly: Eur. Jom 735 
dev’ a&lwy very nr bpa | 40n puddooes. 
384 Sapytdv, otk airynrdv, feminine. 
The adjectives might be neuter: ‘a thing 
given, not asked.’ But this use of mn 
_ neuter adj., when the subject is regarded 
in its most general aspect, is far most 
common in szmple predications, as Z/. 2. 
204 ovK dyabov modvkolpavin: Eur. Hipp. 


896 rod L, rou r 


109 Teprvdv éx kuvaryias | rpdwrefa mAjpns. 
And ‘wwréy in 396—which must agree 
with 7v—favours the view that here also 
the adjectives are fem. Cp. 2. 2. 742 
kAuTos ‘Immoddpeca: Thuc. 2 41 yay 
éoBarév: 7. 87 dcual odk dvexrol: Plat. 
Rep. 573 B pmavias...émaxrod: [Plat.] 
Eryxias 398 D dpern didaxrds: O. C. 
1460 mTepwros Bpovr}: Tr. 446 el...meun- 
rs elu (Deianeira). 

885 tavrys, redundant, for emphasis: 
Xen. Cyr. 8. 7. g Td dé m poBouvrevery 
kal 7d Hyeto bat, ép Srt dw Katpds Soxy 
elvat, TOOTO MpoordrTw. 

387 vdels, having secretly sent as his 
agent, ‘having suborned.’ [Plat.] Axio- 
chus 368 E mpo€dpous éyxabérous bpév TES, 
“having privily brought i in suborned presi- 
dents.’ The word pdyos expresses con- 
tempt for the rights of divination practised 
by Teiresias: dyiptyns taunts him as a 
mercenary impostor, So Plut. Mor. 
165 F jos dytpras kal yénras, Zosimus 
I. It wdyous te kal dydpracs. The pas- 
sage shows how Asiatic superstitions had 
already spread among the vulgar, and 
were scorned by the educated, in Greece. 
The Persian pdyos (as conceived by the 


Greeks) was one who claimed to com- | 


mand the aid of beneficent deities (daé- 


ee Fr 
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how great is the envy that cleaves to you, if for the sake, yea, 
of this power which the city hath put into my hands, a gift 
unsought, Creon the trusty, Creon mine old friend, hath crept 
on me by stealth, yearning to thrust me out of it, and hath 
suborned such a scheming juggler as this, a tricky quack, who 
hath eyes only for his gains, but in his art is blind! 

Come, now, tell me, where hast thou proved thyself a 
seer? Why, when the Watcher was here who wove dark 
song, didst thou say nothing that could free this folk? Yet 
the riddle, at least, was not for the first comer to read; there 
was need of a seer’s skill; and none such thou wast found 
to have, either by help of birds, or as known from any god: 
no, I came, I, Oedipus the ignorant, and made her mute, 
when I had seized the answer by my wit, untaught of birds. 


woves ayaboepyol), while the yéns was 
properly one who could call up the dead 
(Suid. 1. 490: cp. Plut. De Defect. Orac. 
c. 10). So Eur. Or. 1496 (Helen has 
been spirited away), 7 ¢apudxouw (by 
charms), 7) wdyer | réxvacocw, 7 Gedy Kdo- 
Tats. 

388 dyvprny (dyelpw), a priest, esp. 
of Cybele (unrpaytprns, or, when she 
had the lunar attributes, pyvayvprns), 
who sought money from house to house 
(€mt ras TGv Trovolwy Ovpas loves, Plat. 
Rep. 364 B), or in public places, for pre- 
dictions or expiatory rites: Maximus Ty- 
rius 19, 3 T&v é Tols KUKAols dyetpbr- 
TWV..., of Svov dBoroly Tw mpooruxbyTt 
amobecrlfoucw.—ev Tots Képdeouv, in the 
case of gains: cp. Az. 1315 év éuol Opacts; 
rather than, ‘on opportunities for gain’ 
(=6ray 7 Kkepdalvew) as Ellendt takes it, 
Cicero’s videbat in litteris (Tusc. 5. 38. 
112, quoted by Schneid.) seems not 
strictly similar, meaning rather ‘in the 
region of letters’ (like 7 ¢enedris). 

390 émel=‘for’ (if this is mot true): 
£l. 351% ob ravra...de\lav exer; | ered 
didagtov, «.7.A.; so O. C. .969.—1od; 
where? ze. in what sense? Eur. Jon 
528 mod 6é wor rarnp ob;—el cays =7é- 


 pnvas wy: cp. 355. 


391 kUwy, esp. because the Sphinx 


was the watchful agent of Hera’s wrath: 


ep. 36. Ar, an. 1287 has a line from 
the ZPlyE of Aesch., BPlyya duoape- 
piav [vulg. dvcaueplay] mpiravw Kiva 
méume., ‘the watcher who presides over 


evil days’ (for Thebes).—fawSes, chant- 


ing her riddle (in hexameter verse), as 
the public reciters chanted epic poems. 
The word is used with irony; the baneful 


lay of the Sphinx was not such as the 
servant of Apollo chants. Cp. 130. 

393 f. TO y alviyw is nominative: 
the riddle did not belong to (was not for) 
the first comer, that he should solve it. 
O. C. 751 ob yduwv | Eurepos, dNAd Tov- 
midvros apracat. Thuc. 6. 22 mod} yap 
ovtoa [ orparid] od mdons eorar rédews 
Umodéfacbat. & émudy, any one who 
comes up; cp. Plat. Rep. 372 D ws viv 
Oo TUXdY Kal obde mpooiKwy epxeTar ex’ 
avré.—B8vermetv, ‘to declare,’ ‘to solve’: 
cp. 854. ocd implies the drawing of 
clear distinctions; cp. O. C. 295 dvewdévar, 
diiudicare, D. 

395 f. iv ot? dm’ olwvav txwv ovr ek 
Oedv tov yvardy (éxwv) mpodddvys: and 
thou wast not publicly seen to have this 
art, either from (am’) birds, or as known 
through the agency of (é) any god. 
tpovdavys, when brought to a public 
test. For amé cp. 43: €« with Oedy tov, 
of the primary or remoter agent (Xen. 
Flellen. 3. 1.6 x Baoiéws €560n), mean- 
ing by a dum (43) or other sign. yvardv: 
cp. on 384.—poddv: he was a mere 
stranger who chanced to arrive then. 

397 6 pdtv elSds=doris undev Gdn, 
‘I, @ man who knew nothing,’ the generic 
44, here with concessive force,—‘though 
I knew nothing, I silenced her’ (qui 
nihil sczvem, vici tamen). So in Dem. or. 
19 § 31 the generic yj has a causal force: 
H Bourn dé, 7 wh KwdrvOeloa dxodoa radnOFR 
map éuo0, otr’ éryveoce rovrous, K.T.r. 
(‘the senate, a body which had not been 
prevented,’ etc.). See Whitelawin Zrams. 
Camb. Phil. Soc., 1886, p. 17. Cp. 638, 
875, Torg. 
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év 8) od mepas exBadety, Soxav Opovors 


an la 
TapacTaTyaew Tous Kpeovretors meas. 


kratwov Soxeis por Kal od yo ovvOeis TAHOE 

aynhatnoe * el d€ py “ddKes yepwv 

civar, Taleav eyvas av old wep ppovels. 
XO. nuiv pev eixalovor Kal Ta TOVd éxy— 


> aA 7 N \ ’ > a A 
opyn AedeyPar Kat Ta oO, Oidizov, dSoxet. 


Set © ov ToLovTaV, GAN Om@s Ta TOU Heov 
pavrer apiata vooper, TOOE OKOTELW. 


TE. 


“ , \ nan 
el Kat TUPQVVELS, €€towWTEoV TO youv 


io’ avriié€au’ TovdE yap KayY@ KpaTa. 


ov yap 7 gol Ca dovdos, adda Ao€ia: 


dine ) , , , 
WOT OU K peovtos TPOOTATOV yey paropar. 


héyw 8, eed) Kat Tupddv p 


CEE» A 
ov Kat dédopKas Kov BdérELs W Et KaKoU, 
4 lal 
ovd evOa vateis, ovd oTwy oiKels pera. 


dp oto af av et; Kat hédnfas €yOpos av 


400 
495 
410 

@VELOLTAS* 
415 


an na 5) lal oN an Y 
TOLS DOLOLW QAVTOV veple KQ7TL ys avw, 


405 Oldiliov. 


L and the other Mss. support this form of the voc. here, and in O. C. 
557, 13463 but Oldtous (voc.) in twelve other places. 


Elmsley and Reisig, whom 


400 méhas, ady., so Aesch. Zheb. 669 
Tapacrarely méas. 

401 KAatwy: cp. 368, 1152: Ant. 754 
kralwy ppevidcers.—d ovy@els, Creon, as 
whose agent (387) Teir. is regarded: so 
in Thuc. 8. 68 6-Thy yrduny elroy is 
contrasted with 6 76 mpa@ypma Evy Gels. 

402 dynd\arciv=7d dyos édatvew (see 
on 98), in this case dvdpnAareiy (100), to 
expel the pudorwp. Her. 5. 72 KAeouévns 
..dynraréee émraxdora émictia (house- 
holds) ’A@yvalwv. The smooth breathing 
is supported by Hesychius, by the gram- 
marians in Bekker’s Amecd. 1. 328. 32, 
and by most Mss. of Soph.; while the 
aspirate is. given by L here, by Eusta- 
thius (1704, 5), and by Suidas, who quotes 
this verse. Curtius distinguishes (1) dy-, 
dy-os, guilt, object of awe, whence éva- 
vhs: Skt. dg-as, vexation, offence: Ztym. 
§ 116: (2) root dy, df-o-wae reverence, 
dy-to-s holy, ay-vé-s pure: Skt. zag (a g- 
@-mt), reverence, consecrate: Htym. § 118. 


-. In Aesch. Cho. 154 and Soph. Ant. 775 


he would with Herm. write dyos as = ‘con- 
secrated offering.’- In both places, how- 
ever, dyos (=fiaczlum) satishes the sense 


(seen. on Anz. 775); and for ayos there 
is no other evidence. But this, at least, 
seems clear: the compound synonym for 
70 d-yos éXaivew (Thuc. 1. 126) should be 
written dyn\arteiy. 

*8dkets is the scornful phrase of an 
angry man; I know little concerning 
thee, but from thine aspect I should 
judge thee to be old: cp. 562 where Oed. 
asks, 767’ ody 6 pdytis otros Hv ev TH 


réxvn; Not (1) ‘seemed,’ as opposed to — 


really being; nor (2) ‘wast felt by me’ 
to be old: a sense which the word surely 
could not yield. 

4083 ralev, by bodily pain, and not 
merely adv, by reproof: cp. 641.—otd 
qmep cpoveis: see on 624 oldy éore Th POo- 
vel. 

405 opyq, modal dat., cp. O. C. 659 
duu@.—Kal td o x.7.d., the elision as in 
329: see on 64. 

407 7168¢ emphatically resumes 61s 
Abcopev, ¢izs we must consider: cp. 385 


traits: so Tr. 458 7d wh wvbécOa, Tov- — 


Th mw adytveey div: Ph. 913. 


408 ci kal «7A. Fore kalsee on 
305.—€£to-wréov x.7.A. = be? EEvoody 7d yooy re 
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And it is I whom thou art trying to oust, thinking to stand 
close to Creon’s throne. Methinks thou and the plotter of 
these things will rue your zeal to purge the land. Nay, didst 
thou not seem to be an old man, thou shouldst have learned 
to thy cost how bold thou art. 

Cu. To our thinking, both this man’s words and thine, 
Oedipus, have been said in anger. Not for such words is our 
need, but to seek how we shall best discharge the mandates of 


_ the god. 


Te. King though thou art, the right of reply, at least, 
inust be deemed the same for both; of that I too am lord. 
Not to thee do I live servant, but to LoxiasS* and» sov I 
shall not stand enrolled under Creon for my patron. And 
I tell thee—since thou hast taunted me even with blindness 
—that thou hast sight, yet seest not in what misery thou art, 
nor where thou dwellest, nor with whom. Dost thou know 
of what stock thou art? And thou hast been an unwitting 
foe to thine own kin, in the shades, and on the earth above ; 


Dindorf follows, hold Oiéiaous to be alone correct. 


mends Oldlzrov, 


It is more probable that both forms were admissible. 


Here, at least, euphony recom- 
413 dédopKkac 


ica avrihéEa, one must equalize the right 
at least of like reply; ze. you must make 
me so far your equal as to grant me the 
right of replying at the same length. 
The phrase is a pleonastic fusion of (r) 
é&tawréov 7d dvridéEae with (2) cvyxwpn- 
téov 70 toa dvTidéeau, 

410 f. Aog(q: see note to 853.—aor 
ov Kpéovtos x.7.\. ‘You charge me 
with being the tool of Creon’s treason, 
I have a right to plead my own cause 
when I am thus accused. I am not like 
a resident alien, who can plead before 
a civic tribunal only by the mouth of that 
patron under whom he has been regis- 
tered.’ Every séroukos at Athens was 
required érvypdgecOa mpoordrny, 2.e. to 
have the name of a citizen, as patron, 
inscribed over his own. In default, he 
was liable to an drpooraclov ypag}. Ar. 
Pax 684 ait rovnpiy mpoordrnvy ére- 
yphwaro: Ach. 1095 émeypdpov riw Top- 
ova, you took the Gorgon for your pa- 
tron: Lysias or. 31 § 9 & ’Qpwr@ perol- 
Kioy kararifels (paying the alien’s tax) 
éml mpoordrov wxet.—yeypdrpopar, will 
‘and enrolled: cp. Ar. £g. 1370 ovdeis 
kara omovdas pereyypapyoerat, | ddN wo- 
mep qv 7d mparov éyyeypdWerac: 
Theocr. 18. 47 ypdupara 5 &v paw ye- 


a oa 


ypawerat, remain written.—For the gen. 
Kpéovros cp. Ar. Zg. 714 Tov Shguov ce- 
aurod vevéutKas. 

412 déyo 8’, a solemn exordium, be- 
speaking attention: cp. 449.—TupAdv p’ 
dvelBicas. As dveldicas could not stand 
for daexddeoas, ‘called me reproachfully,’ 
Tupdév must stand for ws tudddv dvTa. 
For the ellipse of dvra, cp. Z/. 899 ws 8” 
év yahnvyn wav’ edepxdunv rémov: for that 
of ds, O. C. 142 wr Ww, lkeredw, mpooldnr’ 
dvomov, 

413 oF Kal 8é80pKkas. ‘Thou doth 
hast sight ad dost not see,’ z.e. thou hast 
sight, and at the same time dost not see. 
The conject. of Reiske and Brunck, ov, 
kal dedopxws (though having sight), o% 
BXéres, spoils the direct contrast with 
Tupov. 

414 ty0a vales might mean, ‘in what 
asituation thou art’: but, as distinguished 
from the preceding and following clauses, 
is best taken literally: ‘where thou 
dwellest,’—viz., in thy murdered father’s 
house. 

415 dp’ oloa x.7.4. Thy parents: 
are unknown to thee. Yea, and (kal) 
thou knowest not how thou hast sinned 
against them,—the dead and the living. 


5 > 
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if: > > \ ip \ “A ~ \ 
Kat o apditrdn€ pytpds Te Kal TOU Gov TaTpos 
eka mor €k yns THAE Sewdrrovs apa, 


Brérovra viv pev op8, 


4 XN if 
ereiTa O€ OKOTOV. 
Bons E TNS ONS TOS ovK EoTaAL AysAv, 


420 


Trotos Kifatpov ovxt ovppavos TAX, 
oray KataloOn TOV vpévaLov, ov Odpous 
avoppov eioémhevoas, evTAolas TUX ; 

A \ la b) oY , an 
aA\wy d€ TAHOos ovK erravobdver KaKor, 


A > > , a ‘\ lad Las / 
a Oo €ELTWOEL Oot TE KAL TOOLS DOLS TEKVOLS. 


425 


mpos TavTa Kat Kpéovta Kat Tovpov ordua 
mpoTnraKiles cov yap ovK eatw Bpotav 
KaKLOV GOTLS ekTpLBHoETAaL TOTE. 


O]. 
ovK eis od€Opor ; 


> an Aus) oS ‘ \ , 5? 

H TavTa ONT aveKTa mpOos TOvVTOU KAUEW ; 
> x lal 

ovxt Oéacor ; 


ov TaN 


430 


dalpoppos OlKWV Tavd drootpadels QTreL ; 


TE. 
Ol. 


ovd io pny eyoy av, el ov pr "dels. 
ov yap Tt oc 7199 Popa paviyrovT, E7TEL 


oXOAH o &v olKous TOUS ELOUS eoTedapny. 


kal L. Sedopxws Kou re 


417 dpdimdné: as in Zr. 930 augu- 
TARY: pacydvyw=a sword which smites 
with both edges, so here dpdimrdrHt 
dpd is properly a curse which smites on 
both sides,—on the mother’s and on the 
father’s part. The pursuing “Apa must 
be conceived as bearing a whip with 
double lash (dud udorié, Az. 242). Cp. 
duplimupos, carrying two torches ( Tr ve 
214). The genitives pytpds, warpds 
might be causal, with appurrns, * smiting 
twice—for mother and for sire,’ but are 
better taken with dpd, which here= 
"Epwis: cp. Aesch. Zheb. 7o ’Apd 7, 
*"Hpwds marpos ) peyacberis. 

418 8Sevdrovs, with dread, untiring 
chase: so the Fury, who chases guilt ‘as 
a hound tracks a wounded fawn’ (Aesch. 
Eum. 246), is xadxérovus (Z/. 491), Tavd- 
mous (Az. 837), kauwlrous (‘ fleet,’ Aesch. 
Theb. 791). 

419 Bdérovta x.7.d., ze. Tore oKdToOV 
Bdérrovra, el Kal viv 6p6a Bréres. The 
Greek love of direct antithesis often co- 
ordinates clauses where we must subordi- 

~nate one to the other: cp. below, 673: 
Isocr. or. 6 § 54 m@s otk alcxpédv,...Tiv 
pev Bupwrny cat ri’ Aclay peoriy merown- 
xévat Tporalwv,,..bmép 5¢ ris marpldos... 


420 Aiujv] wuxds Wecklein. 


434 cyo\f o MSS.: 


unde play udxnv palverOar pewaxnudvous; 
Brérrey okdtov, like & ckéTw...| dpolaro 
(1273), Eur. Bacch. 510 ckériov eloopa 
kvépas. 

420 Bons 8 «.7.A. Of thy cry what 
haven shall there not be (z.e. to what 
place shall it not be borne),—what part 
of Cithaeron shall not be resonant with 
it (cUugwvos érra sc. atrp), re-echo it? 
If we took ctpdwvos ora (and not érrae 
alone) with \yujv as well as with Kida- 
pay, the figurative force of Aiujv would 
be weakened. We must not understand: 
What haven of the sea or what mountain 
(as if Cithaeron stood for épos) shall not 
resound? Atpriv, poet. in the sense of 
tmodo0x7y, for that in which anything i is 
received: Aesch. Pers. 250 6 Ilepats ala 
kal wéyas movTov AyuHy (imitated by Eur. 
Or. 1077): the augural seat of Teiresias 
is mavrTds olwvod Aywuhv, Ant. tooo: the 
place of the dead is “Acdou Arua, 26. 1284: 
cp. below, 1208. 

421 £. Totos Kibarpav, vigorous for 
motov uépos KiPatpdvos.—rov ipévarov Sv — 
eloérdevoras, the marriage into which thou 
didst sail: 8dpots, in the house, local dat. 
(381): the marriage (buévacos, here=ya- — 
os) was the haven into which he sailed, 
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and the double lash of thy mother’s and thy father’s curse 
shall one day drive thee from this land in dreadful haste, with 
darkness then on the eyes that now see true. 

And what place shall not be harbour to thy shriek, what of 
all Cithaeron shall not ring with it soon, when thou hast learnt 
the meaning of the nuptials in which, within that house, thou 
didst find a fatal haven, after a voyage so fair? And a throng 
_of other ills thou guessest not, which shall make thee level with 


— thy true self and with thine own brood. 
Therefore heap thy scorns on Creon and on my message: for 


no one among men shall ever be crushed more miserably than thou. 


OE. Are these taunts to be indeed borne from zm ?—Hence, 


ruin take thee! 
thee from these doors! 


Hence, this instant! 


Back !—away !—avaunt 


TE. I had never come, not I, hadst thou not called me. 
OE. I knew not that thou wast about to speak folly, or it 
had been long ere I had sent for thee to my house. 


oxXo\y y Suidas, and so Porson, inserting o’ after éuovs. 


—a haven which seemed secure, but 
which, in reality, was for him a épos 
Gvopuos.— edtrAOlas Tuxsv, because Oed. 
seemed to have found 6\fos, and also be- 
cause the gale of fortune had borne him 
swiftly on: cp. od’ dpar ov6’ loropar, 
1484.—The wtuévaros was the song sung 
while the bride and bridegroom were 
escorted to their home, //. 18. 492 vvp- 
gas & éx Oadduwy Satdwy iad aprope- 
vawy | ipylveov ava dorv, modds 8’ duévacos 
épwpe, as distinguished from the ém- 
Gadduov afterwards sung before the 
bridal chamber: Avz?. 813 oJ? dmwevalwr | 
éyxXupov, ob’ émivipderss | rd wé Tis 
tuvos burncer. : 

424 dddov 8 «.7.d. Verses 422—425 
correspond with the actual process of the 
drama. The words xaratody rdv ipévarov 
refer to the first discovery made by Oed., 
i —that his wife was the widow of one 

whom he had himself slain: cp. 821. 
The dAdAwv mAq0s Kakov denotes the 
further discovery that this wife was his 
mother, with all the horrors involved 
- (1405). 
425 ao é.owee, which shall make 
thee level with ¢hy (true) self,—by show- 
ing thee to be the son of Laius, not of 
Polybus ;—and level with thine own 
children, i.e. like them, the child of 
Tocasta, and thus at once ddeAdds Kal 
marnp (458). For & o° Markland conject. 
_ 60’, which shall de made equal for thee 


ees ae 


and for thy children: and so Porson in- 
terpreted, conjecturing doo’ from Agathon 
fr. 5 dyévnra Tovey doo’ ay F wempaypéva. 
Nauck ingeniously conj. d a’ édiowoes oG 
Toke? kal cots Téxvots. But the vulgate is 
sound: for the rapyxnous cp. 371. 

426 ff. rotpov ordpa: Z.¢., it is 
Apollo who speaks by my mouth, which 
is not, as thou deemest, the Jé8\yrov 
oréua (O. C. 794) of Creon.—rporn- 
Adkufe: acc. to Arist. Zog. 6. 6 mporn- 
Aaxiouds was defined as UBpis werd xAEva- 
clas, insult expressed by scoffing: so in 
£th. 5. 2. 13 Kaknyopla, mpomndaxtopbs = 
libellous language, gross abuse: and in 


Ar. Thesm. 386 mporndaxtfouévas is ex- 


plained by wodAad kal mavrot’ dxovotcas 
kax& Dem. or. 21 § 72 has djOes... 
Tov mpotnraklteo Par as=‘unused to gross 
contumely’ (generally, but with imme- 
diate ref. to a blow),.—ékrpiByoerar, 
rooted out. Eur. W2pp. 683 Leds oe yev- 
vatrwp éuds | mpdpprfov éxrplerev. 

430 ovk els GAcOpov; cp. 1146: Ar. 
Plut. 394 obk és xépaxas; Zr. 1183 ob 
Oacocov olces; Cratinus Néuo fr. 6 
(Meineke p. 27) ov« daeppicers od OGrrov ; 
Aesch. Theb. 252 ox és POdpov ciyao’ 
dvarxnoe T45€ ;—mdAww dipoppos, like ZZ. 
53 aWoppoy yfouev mddw: the gen. olkwv 
Tov’ with drorrpadels. 

432 ikopny...éxddes: cp. 125, 402. 

434 cxodyj o’ dv. The simple cxoAp 
is stronger than oxo\p ye would be: 
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435 


440 


445 


TE. npes TOLOLO epuper, os pev col Soxet, 
HGpor, yovevor OF ot o epucar, Eup poves. 

Ol. TOLOLTL 5 pewov. tis d€ pw exhver Bporar ; 

Tu. OY yuepa dice ce kat diadbeper. 

Ol. os TAT ayav alvuKTa, kacahn eyes. 

AMO ovKOUY ov TAUT aporos. evploKew epus ; 

Ol. towvr ovel dul ois ee edpncess péyav. 

TE. avrn he [LEVTOL os TUXN Oud eT ED. 

OI. adN ei rodw tHVS e€€owo’, ov pou pédet. 

TE. ames Toivuv: Kat ov, mat, Kopilé pe. 

Ol. Koplero one: os Tapav av y éeutrodav 
oxhets, | ovbets fas ay ovK av adybvous mhéov. 

TE. eizov dey ov over’ bor, ov TO ov 


deiaas Tpocwmov: ov yap eof omov p’ Odels. 
héeyw dé wou TOV avopa ToUTOV, OV madat 


438 740 tucpa pice ce] 775 Huepg mevoer ope Nauck. 


the 7’ has been erased. 


Ant. 390 cxodrn 108’ HEew (where cXOAG 
7’ dy isan inferior v. /.), Plat. Soph. 233 B 
TXOAT Tor’...nGerev dv, Prot. 330 E cXo\F 
pévr’ av addo Tt bcrov ely and often. — 
olkouvs: O. C. 643 Sduous orelyew épuovs. 
—toreddpny = MeTerTEhdunv, [LeTETrELL- 
Waunv. Distinguish oré\NecOar, to sum- 
mon éo oneself, from oréA\ew said (1) of 
the messenger, below 860 méuWor twe 
oredobvra: (2) of him who sends word 
by a messenger, Phil. 60 ot a’ & tails 
orethavres €& oikou modeiv: having urged 
thee with prayers to come: Ant. 164 buds 

.-TopTrotgw.. 
word to come. 

485 f. ro.ol8’ refers back to the taunt 
implied in wépa pwvjcovr’, and is then 
made explicit by HOpot.. tudpoves : cp. 
Phil. 1271 Tovotros noGa (referring to 
what precedes—thou wast such as thou 
now art) Tois Néyourt xwTE pov | Ta THE’ 
&kNemTes, TloTds, aTHpds Ad Opa. In 
fr. 7oo (quoted by Nauck), kat Tov Gedy 
ToLlovToy éferlorapat, | copots prev alvex- 
THpa,... | cxarots dé Paddov, we have not 
the preceding words, but doubtless rotod- 
tov referred to them.—os pév col Soxet. 
gol must be accented; else the contrast 
would be, not partly between ool and 
yovevot, but solely between Soxet and 
some other verbal notion. ool does 


445 ot y’ éurodwy] L has ovy’ in an erasure. 


. | €ored’ ixécOar, sent you 


439 dyay7’ L tst hand: 
The 1st 


not, however, cohere so closely with 80- 
ket as to form a virtualcretic. It is need- 
less, then, to read (as Elms. proposed) ws 
pév got or ws col wev. Cp. O. C. 1543 
womrep opm matpl: Eur. Heracl. 641 
cwrhp vev Br\dBns. As neither odw nor 
vgv adheres to the following rather than 
to the preceding word, it seems unneces- 
sary to read with Porson os Tp op® or 
vgv cwrnp. Here we have as pev col in- 
stead of ws col wey, because, besides the 
contrast of persons, there is also a con- 
trast between semblance (és Soxet) and 
fact.—yovevor, ‘for’ them, z.e. in their 
judgment: Ant. 904 Kaira a éy@ rlunca, 
Tots ppovotcw, ed. Ar. Av. 445 Wace 
vixay Tots Kptrais. ; 

487 éxdvei (i). The pres. is not histo- 
ric (for ebépuae), but denotes a permanent 
character: ‘is my sire.’ Eur. Jon 1560 
mde tixree o’, is thy mother: so perh. 
Heracl. 208 warnp 8 &x triode yevvarar 
céfev, Xen. Cyr. 8. 2.27 6 66 wy viKev 
(he who was not victorious) Tots péy 
vikOow épOdvee: and so phevtyew=uyas 
elvat passim. 
youevo. in Thuc. 2. 2, of mpodidédvres 7. 


5, ol diaBdd\dovTes 3. 4; which, however, 


I should rather take simply as imperfect 


participles, = of ériyovro, mpovdidocay, dé- 


Baddov. He well compares Verg. den. 


Shilleto thus takes ol éra- 
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TE. Such am I,—as thou thinkest, a fool; but for the 


parents who begat thee, sane, 


E. What parents? Stay...and who of men is my sire? 
This day shall show thy birth and shall bring thy ruin. 
What riddles, what dark words thou always sptakest ! 
Nay, art not thou most skilled to unravel dark ‘speech ? 
Make that my reproach in which thou shalt find me 


Yet ’twas just that fortune that undid thee. 

Nay, if I delivered this town, I care not. 

Then I will go: so do thou, boy, take me hence. 

Aye, let him take thee: while here, thou art a hin- 


drance, thou, a trouble: when thou hast vanished, thou wilt 


not vex me more. 


TE. I will go when I have done mine errand, fear- 
tess of thy frown: for thou canst never destroy me. And 
I tell thee—the man of whom thou hast this long while 


hand seems to have written rair’: an early corrector (S?) wrote yp. ob ye in the 


margin, and altered the word in the text. 


(B) ra 7’. 


One later Ms. (Vat. a) has ovu’; another 


446 dhytvac L: ddytvos Elmsley. 


9. 266 guem dat Sidonia Dido (is the 
. giver): in Persius 4. 2 sordztio tollit quem 

dira cicutae, I find rather a harsh historic 

pres. 

_ 440 f. ovkovv «7.4. Well (ofv—if I 

do speak riddles), art not thou most 


F skilled to read them?—rowadr dvel8uté 
"g (ou), make those things my reproach, in 


which [ots, dat. of circumstance] thou 
wilt find me great: z.e. mock my skill in 
reading riddles if thou wilt; but thou 
wilt find (on looking deeper) that it has 
brought me true honour.—rowatra,..ots, 
as O. C. 1353 (n.), Ant. 691, etc. 
442. airy ye pévror. It was just 
(ye) that fortune, however (pévrou), that 
ruined thee. ye emphasises the preceding 
word: so 778, 1292: Phil. 93 weugpbels ye 
pévto (since I have been sen), 1052 
wikdy ye wévrow: Ant. 233 Tédos ye uévrot, 
%. 495 pio ye pmévror.—rvyn implies 
some abatementof the king’s boast, yy uy 
Kuphoas, 398.—éttéowo”, ist pers., not 3rd. 
445 Kopilérw 870’. dira in assent, 
as Aesch. Suppl. 206 Zeds dé yevviirwp 
‘Wor. AAN. Uorro dira.—éproSdv with 
arapav,—present where thy presence irks: 
sp. 128. ov ye here gives a scornful force: 
he use of ov ye in rro1 (n.) is different. 
‘The reading rdé y’ éuzroddy (found in B) 

explained by Brunck and Erfurdt (with 
omas- Magister) ‘thou hinderest the 


business before us,’ comparing Eur. 
Phoen. 706 & © éumodwy pddiora (‘most 
urgent’) ra0@’ 7Kw ppdowr. 

446 dadyvvois suits the continuing 
action better than ddyivas. The aor. 
occurs 77%. 458 (addyvveev) and Eur. 7. A. 
326 (adydvac): but as and a, as optative 
endings, are not elsewhere found in 
Soph. 

448 tpicwmtoy, ‘thy face,’—thy angry 
presence: the blind man speaks as though 
he saw the ‘vultus instantis tyranni.’ 
Not, ‘thy Zerson’ (z.e. thy royal quality): 
mpbcwrov is not classical in this sense, 
for which cp. the Hellenistic poowmoAnr- 
tetv, ‘to be a respecter of persons,’ and 
the spurious Phocylidea 1o (Bergk Poet. 
Lyr. p. 361) wh plas meviny ddlkws* ph 
Kpwve mpdcwrov.—ov« to drrov, there is 
no case in which...: ep. 355, 390. 

449 Réyo 8€ wou, cp. 412,—Tdv dv8pa 
TovTOV...oUTds éotw «K.T.\. The ante- 
cedent, attracted into the case of the 
relative, is often thus prefixed to the 
relative clause, to mark with greater 
emphasis the subject of a coming state- 
ment: 77. 283 rdode 8 domep elco- 
pds | ...xwpodor: 27. 10. 416 dudakds 8? 
ds elpeat, ijpws, | odtis Kexpyuévy pverat 
arparéy: Hom. hymn. Cer. 66 kobpny ri 
érexov... | TAs adwiv Om’ dkovoa: Ar. 
Plut. 200 rhy Sivauuy jv bpuets pare | &xew 
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A > a > , , 
(nrets amevav Kavaknpvaoowv dovov 


rs 
a a 
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oh gM 2 > , 
TOV Aatevov, OUTOS E€OTLV evade, 


a , / <p tse a} 
Eévos hoyw péroukos, era 5° € 


pavnoerat OnBatos, odd yoOnoerar 
Th Evupopa: tupddos yap é« dSedopkdtos 


Kal TTwWXOS avTt movoiov Eévynv ere 


\ r 
CKYTTPY WPodELKVUS yatayv ewropevoreTat. 
pavyoerar S€ Tatot Tots avTov Evvav 
> \ | FEE N ig > 4a. ¥ 
adehpos avTos Kal matnp, Ka& As edu 
yuvaukos vlos Kal méous, Kal TOU TaTpOS 


opoomopos TE Kal ovevs. 
elow oyilov: Kav dBys ebevopevor, 


450 

yyes 
455 
Kat TavT tov 460 


ay 


pdoxew ew 4dn pavtiKy pydev dpovetv. ; 


, 4 > ec — = 
orp. a, XO. tis ovtw a Oermiérera Aehdis etme wétpa 


461 AdByo éWevouévov L: AdBys pw’? éeYevoudvoy xr, which Brunck and Hermann 
preferred. Blaydes suggests that, with AdBys pw’, &u’ 45 might be changed to rér’ | 


Hdy. 


me, ravrns deombrns yevijooua. Plaut. 
Trinum. 985 Lllum quem ementitu’s, is 
ego sum ipse Charmides. 

460 dvakynptoowy pdvov, proclaiming 
(a search into) the murder: cp. Xen. 
Mem, 2, 10. 2 c@orpa rovrov dvaxnpir- 
row: Andoc. or, 1 § 40 §yrynrds re dn 
venudvous...Kal ujvurpa Keknpuvyméva 
éxarov pas. 

461 f. rov Aateov: cp. 267.—kévos 
péroucos, a foreign sojourner: févos, be- 
cause Oed. was reputed a Corinthian, 
In poetry pérocxos is simply ove who comes 
to dwell with others: it has not the full 
technical sense which belonged to it at 
Athens, a resident alex; hence the 
addition of &évos was necessary. . Cp. 
O. C. 934 Méroikos Tijode vis: Ant. 868 
mpods ods (to the dead) di éy& jérockos 
&pxopwar.—elra 8% opp. to viv péy, im- 
plied in évOdSe.—éyyeryjs, ‘native,’ as 
yevynrds is Opp. to wornrds (adoptivus). 

454 tH Evphopa@: the (seemingly 
happy) event: cp, 2/. 1230 Kdal cupdo- 

atol for | ryeynOds pret Sdxpvoy.—eék 

: Eitobecrse' Xen. Cyr. 3. 1.17 && dppovos 
— wibppwr yeyérnrac. 

465 £. fdvny Umi, se. yh: O. C. 184 
fetvos emt Edvns: Ph. 135 év Edva Edvov. 
—yatav with mpodexvds only: sointing 


Wilamowitz conj. AdBys éPevopéva. 
(written ¢) are in an erasure, which would have been unnecessary if the word first 


463 clive L. The letters e 


to, ze. feeling, Yadav, the ground 
before him: so of a boxer, xepol mpo- 
dexvls, sparring, Theocr. 22. 102. Cp, 
Lucian Hercules 1 7d rotor évreramévov 
% dpicrepa mpodelxvuct, te. holds in 
front of him: id. Hermotimus 68 0addO 
mpoderxOévrt adkodovbely, Gowep Ta mpd- 
Bara. Seneca Oecd. 656 repet incertus 
viae, | Baculo senili triste praetentans iter. 
The order of words is against taking févqv 
with yatay (when we should write él), 
and supplying ry 6d56y with mpoderkvd: 
457 f. fvvdv: the idea of da 
converse under the same roof heigh 
the horror, Cp. Andoc. or. 1 § 
ots...€xp@ kat ols curfio@a, your fri 
and associates.—aSedpos atrds. If 
gos stood alone, then avtds would 
right: Azmse/f the brother of és 
children: but with dSeXdds kal 
we should read atrés at once sire 
brother of his own children. 
119 copés 7’ dv abrds Kd-yabds KeKAy’ 
Eur. dlc. 143 kal w@s dv abros xar 
Te kal Brérar; 
460 6pdemopos: here act., =Thy ¢ 
orelpwy: but passive above, 260. 
to the general rule, verbal deri 
with a short penult. are paroxytone 
active in meaning (see on fovvd, 
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been in quest, uttering threats, and proclaiming a search into the 
murder of LaYus—that man is here,—in seeming, an alien so- 
journer, but anon he shall be found a native Theban, and shall 
not be glad of his fortune. A blind man, he who now hath 
sight, a beggar, who now is rich, he shall make his way to a 
strange land, feeling the ground before him with his staff And 
he shall be found at once brother and father of the children 
with whom he consorts; son and husband of the woman who 
bore him; heir to his father’s bed, shedder of his father’s blood. 


“ So go thou in and think on that; and if thou find that I have 


been at fault, say thenceforth that I have no wit in prophecy. 


CHORUS. 
Who is he of whom the divinevoice from the Delphian rock hath 


written had been efde: it seems to have been de. 
Ist hand wrote ele, which has been corrected to ele. 
readings: but it is hardly doubtful that efSe was a conjecture or a corruption. 


26). But those compounded with a 
preposition (or with a privativum) are 
excepted: hence didSordos, not diaSddos. 
So duéeropos here, no less than in 260. 
On the other hand rpwroomdpos = ‘ sowing 
first,’ rpwrdoropos=' first sown.’ 
461 AdBys a., without ue: cp. PA. 
768 (aAN’ dav etc.), Sor (Kurpyoor). 


RE fis chould fy: Apollo and the 
ates are upon him. 


pga (473—482). The word 
e forth to search for him. Doubt- 


In one of the later mss. (I) the 
The Scholiast knew both 


less he is hiding in waste places, but he 
cannot flee his doom. 

and strophe (483—497). — Teiresias 
troubles me with his charge against 
Oedipus: but I know nothing that con- 
firms it. 

and antistrophe (498—s12). Only gods 
are infallible; a mortal, though a seer, 


the Pleistus).—elwe redéravra (for etre 
tedéoat) is somewhat rare, but is not ‘a 
solecism’ (as Kennedy calls it): ep. 0. C. 
1580 Aéfas Oldirour ddAwddra: [Eur.] 


rst 
strophe. 


462 dace, inf. for imperat., ‘say,’ may be wrong. Oedipus has given proof a 
ze. ‘deem,’ as in Ph. 1411, Zl. 9. Cp. of worth. Without proof, I will not ' 
Her. 3. 35 jv d¢ dudprw, ddvac Mépoas believe him guilty. 
te Aéyew ddyjbéa Kal ne wh) cwdporderr.— 463 Yeoméraa, giving divine oracles 

| pavToKy: in respect to seer-craft: fordat.,  (&rn), fem. as if from @eomem}s (not 
cp. Eur. 7. A. 338 7@ doxety pevy ody? found): cp. dpriérea, HSuérea. Since 
Swr, TO 58 Bower Par Perwv, @é-o7-c-s already involves the stem oer 
 463—512 First ordomuor. Teiresias ar £. § 632), the termination, from fer 
_ has just denounced Oedipus. Why do (#4. 620), is pleonastic.—Aeddls wérpa. 
not the Chorus at once express their ‘The town and temple of Delphi stood in 
horror? This ode is the first since v. a recess like an amphitheatre, on a high 
215, and therefore, in accordance with platform of rock which slopes out from 
the conception of the Chorus as per- the south face of the cliff: Strabo 9. 418 
‘Ssonified reflection, it must comment on ol AeAgol, rerpddes xwplor, Ocarpoet- 
all that has been most stirring in the  dés, card xopu@dy (fe. at the upper part 
‘interval. Hence it has two leading of the rocky platform, nearest the Lift) 

emes: (1) ‘Who can bethe murderer?’: yo rd xavreioy ad rhy wddur, cradlwr 

t strophe and antistrophe, referring to éxxalSexa xKvKAov wAnpodvav: fe. the 
vv. a16—315. (2) ‘I will not believe whole sweep of the curve extends nearly 

hat it is Oedipus’: and strophe and an- two miles. Hom. hymn. Apoll. 1. 283 

trophe, referring to vv. 316—462. brepOev | wérpy ewixpduarae (the rocky 

st strophe Bea sVl Who is the platform overhangs the Crisaean plain) 
derer at whom the Delphic oracle — xolAy 3° dwrodedpoue Bijooa (the wae of 7 


72 


apa vw aehdddwv 
UirmTov oHevapérepov 
pvya 76da vopar. 


ao oF WW WD 


\ > 4 > y 

8 dewat & ap’ érovras 

9 Kynpes avamddkyrou. 
avr. a. 

A \ ce > >. He 
3 powra yap vir ay pia 
4vAQV ava T avTpa Kal 
4 

5 wérpas *iootavpos, 


466 de\orddwy MSS.; de\\ddwy Hesychius. 
xelpes in L.—dvamrddkyro L, with mu written above the second a. 
dvaumrddxyrot is found in most (but not all) later ss. 
note, dvamNdkyTo yap ypddev (on metrical grounds)...eUpyrac yap kal é rit Tov 
478 L now has rérpa o wo Taidpoc, with an erasure 


TmadavoTdtwy BiBrlov. 


Rhes. 755 avdG Evuudyous d\wAdras: Plat. 
Gorg. 481 C mérepby ce P&wev vurl orov- 
bdfovra 7 walfovra; 

465 dppyt dppritev: Blaydes cp. 
O. C. 1237 wpbravra | kaxd Kaxdv, Phil. 
65 écxar’ écxdtwy, Aesch. Pers. 681 & 
ToTa TioTGy Hixés 7’ HBys evs, | Wéprae 
yépovres. Cp. also 1301 pelfova TGy ma- 
kiorwy. (But £7. 849 derala decalwy 
[kupets], cited by Blaydes, and by Jelf 
§ 139, is not in point.) 

466 dehAddwv: O. C. 108t dedXala 
Taxvppworos mweNeds: fr. 621 dedAAddes 
guval. Not, ‘daughters of the storm,’ as 
if alluding to the mares impregnated by 
Boreas, //. 20. 221. For the form, cp. 
Ovorddas hitds Ant. 1019. 

467 \mrev, instead of ttrwy odds: 
Her. 2. 134 mupaulda dé xal odros dz- 
eNlarero modOv éAdgow rod marpés: 
Xen. Cyr. 3. 3. 41 xwpav exere oddev 
qrrov eyTimov TOY TpwrocTaT ay. 

470 oteporais, The oracular Apollo 
is Awds mpopyrns. As punisher of the 
crime which the oracle denounced, he is 
here armed with his father’s lightnings, 

-not merely with his own arrows (205),— 
_. yevéras, one concerned with yévos, either 
passively, = ‘son,’ as here (cp. ynyevéra 
Eur. Phoen. 128), or actively, =‘ father.’ 
Eur. has both senses. Cp. yaufpés, son- 
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A > > 4 / , 4 
appyt appytav tekecavta howiaor yepov; 
7 


¥ \ >> ad > , 

evotthos ‘yap ém avtov erevO parker 
A A 

7 Tupt Kat oTEpotrais o Aus yeveras* 


4 | lal la b) tA lal 
cAapipe yap Tov vupdertos dptiws daveica 
2 papa Ilapvacov, TOV adn ov avopa TAT iyvevew. 475 s 


pe = 


470 


472 kijpeo has been made from 
The false reading : 
In T there is a Triclinian 


in-law, brother-in-law, or father-in-law: 
and so xnéeor7s or mevOepds could have 
any one of these three senses. ry 

472 Kijpes: avenging spirits, identified — 
with the Furies in Aesch. Zed. 1055. 
Kijpes “Epwies, al 7 Oldudda | yévos 
wdéoare, Hesiod Theog. 217 (Nvé) wat 
Molpas cal Kijpas éyelvaro yn\eorol-— 
vous... | al 7 dvipGv re OcGy Te mapat-— 
Bactas épérovoa | ovdérore dijyouor Peal 
dewvoto xdro10, | rply y’ awd Te dbwor 
kakhy dmv, doris dudpry. The Mor 
decree, the Kfjpes execute. In 7y. 1 
kijpes = calamities. — dvamAdkyTov, no 
erring or failing in pursuit: cp. Ty. 1 
ard Tis Oedy | alév dvaurddnn 
"Avda ope Séuwv eptxet, some god . 
Jers not Heracles to fail, but keeps hin 
from death. Metre requires here th 
form without pu. dumdaxey is prob. 
cognate of wAdfw (from stem mAay | 
thax, Curtius Etym. § 367), stren 
ened with an inserted 4; cp. &Bpo7 
d&uBporos. 5 

473 hapipe: see on 186.—rod vudé 
vos: the message flashed forth lik 
beacon from that snow-crowned r ; 
which the Thebans see to the west. I 
have elsewhere noted some featu 
the view from the Dryoscephalae 
over Mount Cithaeron :—‘At a t 


mm 
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spoken, as having wrought with red hands horrors that no 


tongue can tell ? 


It is time that he ply in flight a foot stronger than the feet 
of storm-swift steeds: for the son of Zeus is springing on him, 
all armed with fiery lightnings, and with him come the dread, 


unerring Fates. 


Yea, newly given from snowy Parnassus, the message hath 


flashed forth to make all search for the unknown man. Into the 


wild wood’s covert, among caves and rocks he is roaming, fierce 


between a and a, and traces of correction at do 7, 
merpaiog 6 Taipoo: the correction is old, perh. by the first 
later Mss. have rérpas ws raipos: one or two, 


(later, but independently) E. 
Schmidt, rérpas tow ravjpos: Dorville, 


L. Lushington, 


as a bull, 


The 1st hand had written 
corrector (S). Most of the 
meTpaios ws Tadpos.—J. F. Martin, and 
conjectured mérpas iodravpos: M. 


mérpas dre Tadpos: Campbell, TéTpaow evav- 


the road the whole plain of Boeotia bursts 
upon the sight, stretched out far below 
us. There to the north-west soars up 
Helicon, and beyond it, Parnassus; and 
though this is the middle of May, their 
higher cliffs are still crowned with dazzling 
snow. Just opposite, nearly due north, is 
Thebes, on a low eminence with a range 
of hills behind it, and the waters of Lake 
Copais to the north-west, gleaming in 
the afternoon sun.’ (Afodern Greece, p. 
igs Join roy dSyAov dvSpa, and take 
mayro. as neut. plur., ‘by all means.’ The 
adverbial mdvra is very freq. in Soph., 
esp. with adj., as dz, ori 6 rdvra Kwoés, 
0 mdvr’ didpis: but also occurs with verb, 
as Tr. 338 rovrwy exw yap mdvr’ ém- 
orhpny éy. Here, the emphasis on 
mdvra would partly warrant us in taking 
it as acc. sing. masc., subject to lyvevew. 
But, though the masc. nominative ras 
sometimes=ds tis, it may be doubted 
whether Soph. would have thus used the 
ambiguous 7 dy7a alone for the acc. sing. 
masc. Ellendt compares 226, but there 
advra is acc. plur. neut. 
_ 478 wérpas lodravpos is J. F. Martin’s 
and E. L. Lushington’s brilliant emenda- 
tion of werpatos 6 rafpos, the reading of 
the first handin L. It is at once closer 
to the letters, and more poetical, than 
amérpas dre tadpos (Dorville,—where the 
use of dre is un-Attic), rérpas toa ravpos 
Schmidt), or rérpas &s raipos, which 
st looks like a prosaic correction. I 
appose the corruption to have arisen 
, A transcriber who had before him 


IIETPAZSIZOTAYPOS took the first O 
for the art., and then amended IETPA- 
212 into the familiar word IBTPAIOS. 
With a minuscule Ms. this would have been 
still easier, since in merpactcoravpoo the 
first ¢ might have been taken for o (not a 
rare mistake), and then a simple transpo- 
sition of « and the supposed o would have 
given merpator. It is true that such 
compounds with éco- usu. mean, not 
merely ‘like,’ but ‘as good as’ or ‘no 
better than’: ey. loodaluwy, icdeos, 
lodvexus, ladyepos, icdmais, lodmpecBus. 
Here, however, toétavpos can well mean 
‘wild’ or ‘fierce of heart’ as a bull. And 
we know that in the lost Kpéovea Soph. 
used loo@dvaros in a way which seemed 
too bold to Pollux (6. 174 0} mdvu dvex- 
T6v),—probably in the sense of ‘dread as 
death’ (cp. Az. 215 Oavdrw yap toov rd bos 
éxrevoet), The bull is the type of a 
savage wanderer who avoids his fellows. 
Soph. in a lost play spoke of a bull ‘that 
shuns the herd,’ Bekk. Amecd. 459. 31 dre- 
HayéXns’ 6 droardrns Ths ayéAns 
Tadpos olrw Lopokdijs. Verg. Geo. 3. 
225 (taurus) Victus abit, longeque ignotis 
exulat oris. Theocr. 14. 43 alvds Onv 
Aéyeral tis, 8a Kal radpos dv’ bray a 
proverb émt rév wh dvacrpepdyrwy 
(schol.). The image also suggests the 
fierce despair of the wretched outlaw: 
Aesch. Cho. 275 damroxpnudrocot &yulas 
Tavpovmevoy, ‘stung to fury by the. 
wrongs that keep me from my heritage’: 
Eur. Med. 92 bupa ravpoupérvny: Ar. 
Ran. 804 eBrepe yodv raupndoy eyxtwas 
kdrw: Plat. Phaed. 117 B ravpnddy 


Ist anti- 
strophe, 
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6 pédeos pek€w TOdL XNpEVOY, 


77a perdppara yas arovorpilwr 
\ 


nan \ > > 
8 pavTeta’ Ta O acl 
9 Cavta TepuToTarat. 


480 


\ A “ey \ , ‘\ > 
orp. B. Sewa pev ovr, Sewd Tapdooe copes oiwvoberas, 483 
” A > *” 9 > i? > y / | ks ~ 
2 ovte SoxovvT ovT amopaaKovl: 6 TLh€Ew B dtropa. 485 
, ) 3 va ¥ 3 3 799 G wn Cai 3 + ee 
3 méropar 8 édmiow, ovt évOad opav ovt orice. 


att yap 7) AaBdaxidars 


¥ lal 
[ ovre TAVUV 7H 


5 7) TO TodvBov veiKos éxeut’, ovte mapoiley mot eywy 
6 éualov, mpos dtov 6) <Bacavilov> Bardvy 

7 ém ray eridapov parw ei Oidurdda, AaPdaxidars 495 
8 érikoupos ddnov Oavatwv. 


dos. 


488 dewd pev ody] dewd we viv Bergk: dewd pe vody Nauck. 


493 There 


is a defect in the text as given by L and the other MSs., the antistrophic verse (508) 


being daveps yap én aire mrepbeco’ mdOe Kdpa. (See Metrical Analysis.) 


The 


alternatives are, (1) to supply ~~—— after @uafov, or after érov 5): (2) to supply 


bmoBrépas mpos Tov dvOpwrov. With 
regard to the reading merpatos 6 Tafpos, 
see Appendix. 

479 xnpevav, solitary, as one who is 
ddpphrwp, aOéuoros, dvéorios (Z7. 9. 63): 
he knows the doom which cuts him off 
from allhuman fellowship (236f.). Aesch. 
Eum.656 rola 5¢ xépvep pparépwy mpoo- 
O€EeTat ; 

480 7A perdphara yas pavreta=re 
dd pécov dudandod yas: Zl. 1386 Swparow 
brécreyo=trd oréyn Swpdrev: Eur. 
Phoen. 1351 AevKomyxets KTUTOUS XEpoi. 
The éudadés in the Delphian temple 
(Aesch. Zum. 40), a large white stone in 
the form of a half globe, was held to 
mark the spot at which the eagles from 
east and west had met: hence Pindar 
calls Delphi itself uéyav dudandv edpuxdd- 
mov | ...xOovbs (Vem. 7. 33): Liv. 38. 48 
Delphos, umbilicum orbis terrarum.—amo- 
vord({ov, trying to put away (from him- 
self): the midd. (cp. 691) would be more 
usual, but poetry admits the active: 894 
Wuxas dutvew: Eur. Or. 294 dvaxd\uTre 
..képa: Pind, Pyth. 4. 106 Koulvov= 
kouvouevos (seeking to recover): O. C. 6 
pépovta=pepbuevov. In Phil. 979 amovo- 
opltew twd Twos=to rob one of a thing: 
but here we cannot render ‘ frustrating.’ 

482 {avra, ‘living,’ z.¢ operative, 
effectual ; see on 45 (doas.—mepiroTarat: 
the doom pronounced by Apollo hovers 
around the murderer as the olorpos around 
some tormented animal: he cannot shake 


off its pursuit. The haunting thoughts of 
guilt are objectively imaged as terrible 
words ever sounding in the wanderer’s 
ears. 

483 f. The Chorus have described 
the unknown murderer as they imagine 
him—a fugitive in remote places. They 
now touch on the charge laid against 
Oedipus,—but only to say that it lacks 
all evidence. Sewad pév ovv. otv marks 
the turning to a new topic, with some- 
thing of concessive force: ‘zt zs true that 
the murderer is said to be here’: py iis 
answered by 8 after AéEw. For pév ot 
with this distributed force, cp. O.C. 664, 
Ant. 65: for the composite pév ody 
(=‘nay rather’), below, 705.—8ewd is 
adverbial: for (1) tapdooe could not 
mean xwe?, stirs up, raises, dread ques- 
tions: (2) SoKxovvra, dmropdckovTa are 
acc. sing. masc., referring to we under- 
stood. The schol., odre mista otre dmt- 
ora, has favoured the attempt to take the 
participles as acc. neut. plur., daroda- 
oKovta being explained as ‘negative’ in 
the sense of ‘admitting of negation,’ daé- 
gpacw kal dmiotiay Sexdpueva (Triclinius). 
This is fruitless torture of language. 
Nor will the conj. daapécxovr’ (Blaydes) 
serve: for, even if the Chorus found the 
charge credible, they would not find it 
pleasing. Soxovvta is not ‘believing,’ 
but ‘approving. Cp. Ant. 1102 kak 
tabr’ éravels kal doxets wapecxabeiv; ‘and 
you recommend this course, and approve 


- 


: 
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vie 


wretched and forlorn on his joyless path, still seeking to put 
from him the doom spoken at Earth’s central shrine : but that 
doom ever lives, ever flits around him. 


Dreadly, in sooth, dreadly doth the wise augur move me, who 
approve not, nor am able to deny. How to speak, I know not; 
I am fluttered with forebodings; neither in the present have I 


clear vision, nor of the future. 


Never in past days, nor in these, 


have I heard how the house of Labdacus or the son of Polybus 

had, either against other, any grief that I could bring as proof 
in assailing the public fame of Oedipus, and seeking to avenge 
the line of Labdacus for the undiscovered murder. 


—~~- after Bacdvy. It may be noticed that in L the words mpc drov 57 stand in a 
line by themselves, the large space left after them suggesting the loss of something 
there. See comment.—One later Ms. (Bodl. Laud. 54) has map’ drov, with the gloss 


| map 08, ipyouy Tod velkous. 


of yielding? The pregnant force of 50- 
Kovvta is here brought out by the direct 
contrast with dmropackovra. In gauging 
the rarer uses of particular words by an 
artist in language so subtle and so bold as 
Soph. we must never neglect the context. 

485 f. Aw, probably deliberative aor. 
subj.: though it might be fut. indic. (cp. 
1419, and n. on O.C. 310).—év0d8e, the 
actual situation, implies the known facts 
of the past; émlow refers to the seer’s 
hint ofthe future (v. 453 gavjoerae x.T.d.) : 
cp. Od. 11. 482 ceio 6’, ’Axidded, | obres 
dvip mpomdporde paxdpraros, or’ dp’ 
é6mloow (nor will be hereafter). 

487 f. 7} AaBSaxiSas 4 To ITodd- 
Pov. A quarrel might have originated 
with either house. This is what the dis- 
junctive statement marks: since éxevTo, 
*had been made,’ implies ‘had been pro- 
voked.’ But we see the same Greek ten- 
dency as in the use of re kal where kal 
alone would be more natural: Aesch. P. 
 V. 927 7h 7’ &pxew cal 7d Sovdevew dixa: 
cp. Hor. Zf. 1. 2. 12 Luter Hectora Pria- 
miden animosum atque inter Achillen. 

493 mpos Stov. In the antistr., 509, 
the words ydp én’ avt@ are undoubtedly 
sound: here then we need to supply 
- I incline to believe 
_ that the loss has been that of a participle 
going with Bacdvw. Had this been é 
cavitwv, the iteration would help to ac- 
count for the loss. Reading mpos érov 
81) Bacavitoy Bacdve, I should take mpds 
ith Baodvw: ‘testing ov the touchstone 
whereof’—‘using which (veikos) as a 
t.? [Receiving my Bacavijwy, Kennedy 
|. 1885) replaces the word Pacdvw by 


i at ales ab 


ww~--— or-~-~-. 


mribavGs.| To Brunck’s Bacdyy xpnod- 
mevos (Plat. Lege. 946 C Bacdvas xpw- 
pevot) the objections are (1) the aorist 
part. where we need the pres., (2) the 
tame and prosaic phrase. Wolff writes, 
mpos drov 67, Bacdvy <mlotw éxwy> : 
Wecklein and Mekler (in his recension 
of Dindorf’s ed., Teubner, 1885) indicate a 
lacuna, -~~-, after Bacdvw. Two other 
courses of emendation are possible: (i) 
To supply after @uaov something to ex- 
press the informant, as twos doTay or, 
mpopépovtos, when mpds érov would mean 
‘at whose suggestion.” This remedy 
seems to me improbable. (ii) To supply 
aviv and an adj. for Bacdvw, as odvv 
adnOet B., or B. adv gavepg. As the 
mutilated verse stands in the MSS., it can- 
not, I think, be translated without some 
violence to Greek idiom. The most toler- 
able version would be this:—‘setting out 
from which (mpds érov neut., referring to 
vetxos), I can with good warrant (fa- 
advw) assail the public fame of Oed.’ 
Then Bacdvy would be an instrumental 
dative equivalent to Bdcavoy éxwv: and 
mpos drov would be like 1236 mpds rlvos 
mor aitlas; Ant. 51 mpds atropwpwy 
dpmdaxnudtwy: maps denoting the source 
back to which the act can be traced. 

495 ém\ pdry eipt, a phrase from war: 
it is unnecessary to suppose tmesis: Her. 
1.157 orparov én’ éwurov lévra: Eur. J. A. 
349 Tatra wey ce pr’ érHdOov, wa ce 
mpwd? nipov Kaxby, censured thee: Andr. 
688 rair’ ed ppovwy a” éxAOov, ovK dpyjs 
xXapw. & 

497 The gen. Oavarwv after émlkov- 
pos is not objective, ‘against’ (as Xen. 


and 
strophe. 


76 


avr. fe. GAN oO 


> \ 
pev ovv Zevs 


2 eiSdres: dvSpav & ore pavtis mréov 7 “yw pepeTat, 500 
4 > 4 5 i (a oe xa 4 
3 Kplols OVK EOTLY ahnOys copia av copiav 


7, > , 
4 Tapapenperey avyp. 
>» 


5 GAN ovmor eywy av, mplv Sow’ opOdv Eros, peuhomevov 


Dy , 
av KaTapainy. 


6 pavepa yap 


\ 


KP. avdpes mroXtrat, deiv ern meTUapLEVOS 
Karnyopev pov Tov TUpavvov Oldtoun — 
mdpeys at\yTav. ei yap ev tats Evppopats 
Tats vov voile. mpdos y €ov merovOévar 

508 davepa yap éx’ atte] Hermann, thinking v. 493 (€uaBov k.7.A.) to be com- 

plete as it stands in the Mss., omitted the words yap 


(though he afterwards replaced them); and Dindorf did likewise. 
omitted ém atrG, merely on the ground that he thought them unsuitable, but 
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y 


> > > A oe > S td 
ér avta mrepsecon He Kopa 
XN ¥ /, pe , AS Ses: a 
7 moré, Kat copos h0n Bacdvy O advohis: TO aa Enas 
s dpevos ovmor opdnoer Kaktar. 


[ Bpotav 


\ 
7 ’Amo\\ov Evvetot kal Ta 


512 


Die 


én air@ in his first ede 
Triclinius : 


Mem. 4. 3. 7 wOp...émlxoupov...wixous), 
but causal, ‘on account of’; being soften- 
ed by the approximation of ézixoupos to 
the sense of tyuwpés: Eur. £7. 135 édOous 
ravde rove é0l TA wedéa AuTIp, | ...rarpl 
@ aiwdrwy | éxOlorwv erixovpos (=‘aven- 
ger’). The allusive plur. Oaydrey is like 
aiudrwy there, and deororéy Pavarovor 
Aesch. Ch. 52: cp. above 366, rots 
piATarols. 

498 It is true (ovv, cp. 483) that gods 
indeed (pév) have perfect knowledge. 
But there is no way of deciding in a strict 
sense (dAnOrs) that any mortal who essays 
to read the future attains to more than I 
do—z.e. to more than conyecture: though 
I admit that one man may excel another 
in the art of interpreting omens accord- 
ing to the general rules of augural lore 
(copia: cp. copds olwvobéras 484).. The 
disquieted speaker clings to the negative 
argument : ‘ Teiresias is more likely to be 
right than a common man; still it is not 
certain that he is right.’ 

500 wAéov éperat, achieves a better 
result,—deserves to be ranked above me: 
Her. 1. 31 doxéwy mayxu devrepeia yar 
olcecOat, ‘thinking that he was sure of 
the second place at least.’ 

504 mapapetWeev: Eur. ZA, 145 “Hh 
tls os dO | TpoxaAolcw GxoLs mapaper- 
vauevn | ...drjvy. 


506 mply (Sou. After an optative 


of wish or hypothesis in the principal 
clause, mply regularly takes optat.: P/. 
Q6t ddovo ure mplv udOop’ et Kal mor | 
ywaunv petroloes. So after dws, darts, 
iva, etc.: Aesch. Hum. 297 Oot... | Srws 
yévoiro: Eur. Helen. 435 Ths dv...uddor| 
doris diayyelhece... ;—Op8ov: the notion is 
not ‘upright,’ established, but ‘straight,’ 
—justified by proof, as by the application 
of a rule: cp. Ar. Av. 1004 6p0@ meTphjow 
kavéve mpoorTiOets: so below, 853, Ant. 
1178 rotmos ws dp’ dpdy jvvoas. Hartung 
(whom Wolff follows) places the comma — 
ofter dp@dy, not after émos: ‘until I see © 
(it) established, I will not approve th 
word of censurers’: but the acc. ém 
could not be governed by karagalnv 
this sense. 
507 katadalyny: Arist. Aletaphys. : 
6 dddvaroy dua Kataddva cal amopavat 
adnbas. Defin. Plat. 413 C édpbaa 
év karapdace Kal aropdce. : 
508 én atta, against him: ep. O 
1472.—Trepderoa...Kdpa: the Sy 
having the face of a maiden, and 
winged body of a lion: Eur. Phi 
1042 & mrepoloca maplévos. See Ap-— 
pendix, n. on v. 508. - 4 
510 Bacdvw with ddvdodis o 
which, as a dat. of manner, it qualif 
with nearly adverbial force : commen 
himself to the city under a practical 
—z.e. py kal od byw. Pind. Py 
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Nay, Zeus indeed and Apollo are keen of thought, and know 2nd anti- 
the things of earth; but that mortal seer wins knowledge above Ease 
mine, of this there can be no sure test; though man may surpass 
man in lore. Yet, until I see the word made good, never will I 
assent when men blame Oedipus. Before all eyes, the winged | 
maiden came against him of old, and he was seen to be wise; he 
bore the test, in welcome service to our State; never, therefore, ' 
by the verdict of my heart shall he be adjudged guilty of crime. 


CREON. 


Fellow-citizens, having learned that Oedipus the king lays 
dire charges against me, I am here, indignant. If, in the 
present troubles, he thinks that he has suffered from me, 


retained dp. 510 dvmods MSS.: ddvroNs Erfurdt and Dindorf. 516 mpc 
7 éuoo L, with traces of erasure at 7’ and é. The 1st hand had written mpbcrenob (or 
possibly mpécyeuod), joining c, as so often, to the following letter: the corrector 
erased the r (or y), and wrote 7’ separately (cp. 134, 257, 294).—mpés 7 euod r, and 
Suidas (s.v. Bd=w).—apés re wou Hartung. This was an old conjecture: 7 is written 


: 67 mep&vre 5é Kat xpuods év Bacdvw mpé- 
met| kal voos ép0és: ‘an upright mind, 
like gold, is shown by the touchstone, 
when one assays it’: as base metal rpiPw 
te Kal mpocBodais | wedaumayhs méde | 
SixawwOels Aesch. Ag. 391.—aSvroAts, in 
the sense of avddvwy ry wéde (cp. Pind. 
Nem. 8. 38 dorots ddwv): boldly formed 
on the analogy of compounds in which 
the adj. represents a verb governing the 
accus., as pioToNs=PrGv Ti wow, 
ép0dmods (epithet of a good dynasty)= 
6pOav riv modw (Pind. Olymp. 2.7). In 
Ant. 370 bWirors is analogous, though 
not exactly similar, if it means bros ev 
modet, and not bwWydrnv wrorw éxwv (like 
Stxadmodus = dixkalas modes exovca, of 

Aegina, Pind. Pyth. 8. 22). 

§11 76, ‘therefore,’ as //. 1. 418 etc.; 
joined with vv, 77. 7. 352 etc.: Plat. 
Theaet. 179 D TG Tol, & pire Oeddwpe, 

 waddov oxerréoy c& apyfs.—dm’, on the 

part of: Zr. 471 Kam’ éuod xrijoer xdpw. 

_ The hiatus after 7@ is an epic trait, 

_ occasionally allowed in tragic lyrics, as in 

the case of interjections (cp. PA. 832 n.). 

Here the stress on 7¢, and the caesura, 

both excuse it. Cp. Az. 194 adn’ dva ef 

edpdvwv: El. 148 a “Irv: 7b. 157 ola 

Xpuobbeus fhe kal Ididvacca (cp. LZ. 9. 

145). Neither zpos (Elmsley) nor rap’ 

(Wolff) is desirable. 

513—862 éreiddiov Se’repov, with 

Koupds (649—697). Oedipus upbraids 

Creon with having suborned Teiresias. 


The quarrel is allayed by Iocasta. As 
she and Oedipus converse, he is led to 
fear that he may unwittingly have slain 
Laius. It is resolved to send for the 
surviving eye-witness of the deed. 

Oedipus had directly charged Creon 
with plotting to usurp the throne (385). 
Creon’s defence serves to bring out the 
character of Oedipus by a new contrast. 
Creon is a man of somewhat rigid nature, 
and essentially matter-of-fact. In his 
reasonable indignation, he bases his ar- 
gument on a calculation of interest (583), 
insisting on the substance in contrast with 
the show of power, as in the Antigone his 
vindication of the written law ignores the 
unwritten. His blunt anger at a positive 
wrong is softened by no power of imagin- 
ing the mental condition in which it was 
done. He cannot allow for the tumult 
which the seer’s terrible charge excited 
in the mind of Oedipus, any more than 
for the conflict of duties in the mind of 
Antigone. 

515 dtAntav. The verb ardyréw, 
found only here, implies an active sense 
of drAnros, impatiens: as peumrds, pass. 
in O. C. 1036, is active in 77. 446. So 
from the act. sense of the verbal adj. 
come dAdacréw, dvaicOnréw, avaccxuvTéw, 
dvedTioTeéw, dmpaxréw. 

516 pds y od: 77.738 rl 8 cotiy, 
G wat, mpbs y €uod arvyovuevov; The 
conj. mpés ri «ov was prompted by the 
absence of tt with @épov: but cp. Aesch. 
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Aéyourw el? epyowrw els BraBnv épor, 
ovrot Biov por TOD paxpatwvos 700s, 


dépovte THVdE Bagw. 


c - la) , tA 
4 Gypia pou Tov Aoyou TovTOU 


>. s\ > e an 
ov yap els am\ovuv 


pepe, 520 


> > e] / > \ QA 3 4 
ahN és peytoTov, €l KaKos pev EV TTONEL, 
KaKOS O€ TPOS TOV Kat pilav Kexhyoopat. 


XO. 


GW AdOe pev $1) TovTO Tovverdos TAY’ av 
1] B X 


cpyn Biacbev padrrov 4 yvouy ppevav. 


KP. 


uh ) > 4 an 5) la 
TOUVTOS 5 epavly TALS Ef{LALS YVOLGALS OTL 


Bae) 


meobels 6 pdvtis Tovs Adyous Wevdeis eyor 5 


xO, 
IP. 


nvdaro pev TAO, oda 8 ov yropy Tit. 
e& bupdtov § opbav te Kaé opOys ppevos 


lat 3 , lal , 
KATNYOPELTO TOUTLKAN WA TOUVTO [LOU 5 


a 


dp Spac ot Kpatovvtes ovx Opa. 53 


XO. ovK« old: a 
abtos 8 68 Hon Swopdtov e€w TeEpa. 
Ol. odtos ov, was Sevp ADEs; % TOTVS ExELS 


, la 9 \ > ‘ ie 
TOAMNS T POO WTOV WOTE TAS ELAS OTEYAS 


above the line in L, and in several of the later Mss. 


than cause, of the false reading mpés 7’. 


It may have been a result, rather 
617 epyool re BA4Bnv pépov Kennedy. 


525 700 mpbc 8 L. Of the later mss. some (as B) have rod mpds 8’: others (as A) 


mpos Tod’ (not Tod 6’): others (as I and L?*) 


Ag. 261 ot & etre (v. 2, et 7) Kedvoy ele 
pay wemvopérn: Plat. Soph. 237 C xader ov 
jpov: Meno 97 © Tay éxelvou TOLNMAT OV 
Nedupévov pev exrhcOar ob mods Twos 
divdy éore TYhs. 

517 For the single e’re, cp. Zr. 236: 
Plat. Legg. go7 D édv ris doeBy Abyors et7’ 
Zoyos: Pind. Pyth. 4. 78 §elvos air’ dp 
dorbs.—ché€pov: 519 pépovTt: 520 pépe: 
such repetitions are not rare in the best 
Greek and Latin writers. Cp. 158, 159 
(au8por’), 1276, 1278 (6poi), Lucr. 2. 54— 
59 tenebris—tenebris—tenebris—tenebras. 
See on O. C. 554, Ant. 76. 

518 Plov rod pakp.: Az. 473 70d 
paxpod xpytew Blov: O. C. 1214 al 
paxpar | auépat, where the art. refers to 
the normal span of human life. For Blos 
pakpatoy cp. Zr. 791 Suomdpevvoy Aék- 
Tpov. 

519 els drAotv. The charge does not 
hurt him in a single aspect only,—z.e. 
merely in his relation to his family and 
friends ((dig). It touches him also in 


— relation to the State (ow), since treachery 


to his kinsman would be treason to his 
king. Hence it ‘tends to the largest 
result’ (déper és peytorov), bearing on the 


Toros Or Tovmos.—rTovmos is read by most 


sum of his relations as man and citizen. 
The thought is, 7 (mula obx amdH éorw 
aA ToAverd7js (cp. Plat. Phaedr. 270 D 
amobv 4 moAvedés éoriv): but the proper 
antithesis to a7) is merged in the com- 
prehensive péyiorov. 

523 dAda...pev Sy: cp. 77. 627.— 
WdOe...7ax dv, ‘might perhaps have 
come.’ 7AGev ay isa potential indicative, 
denoting for past time what €\@o dv 
denotes for future time. That is, as 
#\Oor dv can mean, ‘it mzght come,’ so 
HdOev dv can mean, ‘it might have come.’ 
Oe av does not necessarily imply that 
the suggested possibility is contrary to 
fact; z.2., it does not necessarily imply, 
GAN’ odk AAGev. Cp. Dem. or. 37 § 57 
mos dv 6 wn mapav...eyd TL oe HdlKnoa; 
‘how was I likely to do you any wrong?’ 

[This. was the view taken in my farst 
edition. Goodwin, in the new ed. of his 
Moods and Tenses (1889), has illustrated 
the ‘ potential’ indicative with av (§ 244), 
and has also shown at length that #AGev 
dv does not necessarily imply the un-- 
reality of the supposition (§ 412). This 


answers the objection which led me, ina 


second edition, to suggest that Tax’ av 


e 
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by word or deed, aught that tends to harm, in truth I crave not 
my full term of years, when I must bear such blame as this. 
The wrong of this rumour touches me not in one point alone, 
but has the largest scope, if I am to be called a traitor in the 
city, a traitor too by thee and by my friends. 

CH. Nay, but this taunt came under stress, perchance, of 
anger, rather than from the purpose of the heart. 

Cr. And the saying was uttered, that my counsels won the 


seer to utter his falsehoods ? 


Cu. Such things were said—I know not with what meaning. 
Cr. And was this charge laid against me with steady eyes 


and steady mind ? 


Cu. I know not; I see not what my masters do: but here 
comes our lord forth from the house. 


OEDIPUS. 


Sirrah, how camest thou here? 


Hast thou a front so 


bold that thou hast come to my house, 


of the recent edd. : see comment. 


528 é dupudrwv dpbdy dé L (the dé having been 


made from ve by a later hand). Most of the later mss. have either this, or (as A) é& 
dupdrwv épbGv re. The reading which seems preferable, é& dupdrwv & dp0ev re, is 


was here no more than rdya, and that 
the usage arose from an ellipse (7\e, 
taxa 8 dv Oo). In O. C. 964f. also I 
7 should now take 7v...rdx’ dv as=‘per- 
} chance it may have been.’] 
525 I formerly kept rod mpds 6’, with 
L. But the anastrophe of pds seems to 
be confined to instances in which it is 
immediately followed by an attributive 
genitive, equiv. to an epithet: see on 178. 
For mpds tod & we could indeed cite 
Aesch. Zum. 593 mpds Tod & éreloOys kal 
rivos BovNebpacw; But I now prefer TOv- 
aros 8’, because (1) Creon seems to ask 
the Chorus for a confirmation of the al- 
most incredible report that Oed. had 
brought such a charge: he would naturally 
be less concerned to know whether any 
one had uttered it defore Oed. (2) Verse 
527 favours rotmros.—Cp. 848 dA’ os 
gpavév ye Tobros. 

627 yldaro: these things were said 
(by Oedipus); but I do not know how 
much the words meant; z.e. whether he 
spoke at random, or from information 
which had convinced his judgment. 

528 The reading é dppdrtwv 8’ dpbav 
“me gives a fuller emphasis than &€ oppd- 
ray ép0av St: when 8’ had been omitted, 
‘ve was naturally changed to 8€. The 


place of te (as to which both verse and 
prose allowed some latitude) is warranted, 
since éupdtwr-dp9Gy opposed to dpAjs- 
gpevds forms asingle notion. é&=‘ with’: 
El. 455 e& wmeprépas xepbs: Tr. 875 && 
dxwirov odds. doppdatav ép8ev: cp. 
1385: Ad. 447 Kel uw 760’ Supa Kal ppéves 
dud rpopor | yudpns arqéav rijs éufjs: Eur. 
H. F. 931 (when the frenzy comes on 
Heracles) 6 8 odxé6? atrds Av, | aN & 
oTpopatoy dupdrwv épbappevos, k.T.D. 
In Hor. Carm. 1.3. 18 Bentley gave rectzs 
oculis for siccis, 

6580 ovk ol8’, Creon has asked: ‘Did 
any trace of madness show itself in the 
bearing or in the speech of Oedipus?’ 
The Chorus reply: ‘Our part is only to 
hear, not to criticise.’ These nobles of 
Thebes (1223) have no eyes for indiscre- 
tion in their sovereign master, 

632 £. Join otros ov: cp. 112I? 
Eur. Hee. 1280 ob7os ot, palver Kal Kaxay 
épds Tux; where ovros, od pave: is im- 
possible.—réApms, gen. of quality (or 
material); cp. dnt. 114 xldvos mrépyye? 
El. 19 dorpwv edppbyn.—tocdvde tod- 
pys-rpdscwroy, like rovpov ppevav-bverpov 
(ZZ. 1390), vetkos-dvdpOv Etvatuov (Ant. 
793): 
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LKOU, doves @V TOUVOE TaVOpOsS eupavas 


Anotys 7 evapyns THS €uNS TUpAavVvioos 5 


535 


AD: > \ X A 7 a tps 
dép €lme Tpos Oeav, Sertiav 7 poptav 
> / 3 + toxer) > vA an 
isov tw &v por TavT EPovrevow ToEW ; 
A Tobpyov ws od yropioiil cov Tdd¢€ 
doX : *A ov ade€ot, Oar ; 
Oko mpocépTov “7 ovK ahefoipyny paar ; 


Gp ovxt papdov €ote TOVYKELPNUA TOV, 


540 


avev Te ANGUS Kal hilov Tupavvioa 
Onpav, d mryiPev xpjpaow @ ddiokerat ; 
S$ ‘ nw > 


Kee. 


oo? os ménoov; avTt ToY ElpNnuevov 
2 


Ye > , iy cave) \ / 
to QAVTAKOVO OY, KATO KpwW QvUTOS paldy. 


Ol. 


héyew od dewds, pavOave 8 eyo KQKOS 


545 


la A“ Ni XN ?, > y > 5 , 
OOov* Ovo pevn yap KQL Bapov Oo HvupykK EpLOl. 
an EWS) ¥ c lal 


iE, 


given by Suidas and a few later mss. (I, A, Trin.). 
538 yuploop MSS.: yy wpotju Elmsley. 
541 mdHOous MSS. The conjecture mAovrov, first made by an anony- 


Reisig. 
KoUK MSS. 


a> DN 
TOUT AUTO VUY [LOU T POT QKOVOOV WS Epa. 


537 éy éuol MSS.: & poe 
539 7) ovx A. Spengel: 


Ye 


535 THs eps closely follows rote 
tdv8pds, as O. C. 1329: so AZ. 865 mv07- 
coua immediately follows Alas Opoet. If 
a Greek speaker rhetorically refers to 
himself in the third person, he usu. reverts 
as soon as possible to the first. 

537 ty por. The MSS. have év epol, 
making a verse like Zr. 4, éyw | 6€ rdv 
éuldv, kal mply eis“ Acdov pode. But such 
a verse is rare, and unpleasing. When a 
tribrach holds the second place in a tragic 
senarius, we usually find that (a) the tr- 
brach is a single word, as Ph. 1314 700n? | 
marépa | rov dudv edroyodvTd ce: or (2) 
there is a caesura between the first and 
the second foot, as O. C. 26 add’ Ga|ris 6 
rémlos: Ph. 1232 map’ obmep EXaBoy : Eur. 
Tro. 496 tpuxnp|& mepl | Tpuxnpdy eluévny 
xpba: Eur. Phoen. 511 éXOdvt|a ody badlous 
rovde Kal mopOotvra ryhv,—if there we 
should not read édOév7’ év Srdos. On 
such a point as épol versus pov the au- 
thority of our Mss. is not weighty. And 
the enclitic pou suffices: for in this verse 
the stress is on the verbal notion (t8év),— 
Creon’s supposed izszght: the reference 
to Oedipus is drawn out in the next two 
verses by the verbs in the rst person, yrw- 
protuu— def olunv.—tBay...év : prose would 
say évddév, either with or without & 
(Thuc. 1. 95: dep xal év 7@ Iavoavia 
éveldoy : 3. 30 8...T0%s modeplors evopGy) : 
cp. Her. 1. 37 olre Twa Senin» wapiduv 


wot (remarked in me) obre a0uplyv. 

aoetv; Attic inscrr. of ¢. 450—300 B.C. 
omit the « before e€ or 7 (not before o or w), 
as L usu. does, when the rst syll. is short: 
Ph. 1200. 

538 7 Tovpyov x.7.\. Supply vouilcas 
or the like from t8év: ‘thinking that 
either I would not see,...ox would not 
ward it off’: an example of what Greek 
rhetoric called yacués (from the form of 
X), since the first clause corresponds 
with pwpla, and the second with dedAla. 
—yveprotp.. ‘Futures in -low are not 
common in the good Attic period: but 
we have no trustworthy collections on 
this point’: Curtius, Verb 11. 312, Eng. 
tr. 481. On the other hand, as he says, © 
more than 20 futures in -@ can be quoted 
from Attic literature. And though some 
ancient grammarians call the form 
* Attic,’ it is not exclusively so: instances 
occur both in Homer (as Z/. ro. 331 ayha- 
ieic0a, cp. Monro, Hom. Gram. § 63) 
and in Herodotus (as 8. 68 drpemtety, be- 
sides about ten other examples in Her.). 
Thus the evidence for ywwpvoipt outweighs 
the preference of our Mss. for yrwploorme. 

539 7 ovK. The xoix of the MSs. can- 
not be defended here—where stress is 
laid on the dilemma of deNla or wwpla— 
by instances of 7...re carelessly put for 


#—7% in cases where there is no such 


sharp distinction of alternatives: as Z/.2, 
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who art the proved assassin of its master,—the palpable robber 
of my crown? Come, tell me, in the name of the gods, was it 
cowardice or folly that thou sawest in me, that thou didst plot 
to do this thing? Didst thou think that I would not note this 
deed of thine creeping on me by stealth, or, aware, would not 
ward it off? Now is not thine attempt foolish,—to seek, with- 
out followers or friends, a throne,—a prize which followers and 


wealth must win? 


Cr. Mark me now,—in answer to thy words, hear a fair 


reply, and then judge for thyself on knowledge. 
OE. Thou art apt in speech, but I have a poor wit for thy 


lessons, since I have found thee my malignant foe. 


Cr. Now first hear how I will explain this very thing— 


mous German translator of the play in 1803, has been adopted by Nauck and others. 
546 niipnx’] etipnx’ L. See comment. Cp. 1051. 


289 7 waides veapot xfpal re yuvaikes: 
Aesch. Lum. 524 7 mods Bporés 0 
6uolws.—ddeEolpny: see on 171. 
541 wmArjSovs refers to the rank and 
file of the aspirant’s following,—his popu- 
lar partisans or the troops in his pay; t- 
Ay, to his powerful connections,—the 
men whose wealth and influence support 
him. Thus(542) xprjpacwy is substituted 
for pPi\wv. Soph. is thinking of the his- 
torical Greek rvpavvos, who commonly 
began his career as a demagogue, or else 
} ‘arose out of the bosom of the oligarchies’ 
(Grote, vol. 3 p. 25). 
g 542 &, a thing which, marking the 
: general category in which the rupavvls is 
to be placed: cp. Xen. Mem. 3. 9. 8 $06- 
voy 6 ckomGy 6 re ely. So the neut. adj. 
is used, Eur. App. 109 reprvov... | rpd- 
mega mAnpyns: Eur. Hel. 1687 yvouns, 0 
moAats év yuvatly ovK Ev. 
543 olc@’ &s moqoov; In more than 
twelve places of the tragic or comic poets 
we have this or a like form where a per- 
son is eagerly bespeaking attention to a 
_ command or request. Instead of ofa 0’ as 

Sel ce motfjoas; or otad’ ws ce KeXebw Torh- 
oa; the anxious haste of the speaker 

substitutes an abrupt imperative: olc0’ ds 
 qolnoov; That the imperative was here 
felt as equivalent to ‘you are to do,’ ap- 
pears clearly from the substitutes which 
‘sometimes replace it. Thus we find (r) 
fut. indic.; Eur. Cycl. 131 olc0’ ofy 8 
Spdces; Med. 600 oicb’ ds perevier Kal 
opwrépa paver; where the conjectures 
paicov (Canter) and pérevéac (Elmsley) 


BS 1.5, 


are arbitrary: so with the rst pers., Z. 7. 
759 aN’ ola @’ 6 Spacw; (2) a periphrasis: 
Eur. Suppl. 932 adr olc6’ 6 dpav ce Bod- 
Aouae Tovrwy mép.; Only a sense that 
the imperat. had this force could explain 
the still bolder form of the phrase with 
3rd pers.: Eur. Z Z. 1203 olo@d vuv & 
Mot yevérOw=a det yevéobar wor: Ar. Ach. 
1064 olo@ ws rovelrw= ws det roveiy adr, 
where mrove?re is a conjecture. There is 
no reason, in logic or in grammar, against 
this ‘subordinate imperative,’ which the 
flexible Greek idiom allowed. Few 
would now be satisfied with the old 
theory that olc6’ ws molnoov stood, by 
transposition, for rolyncov, oic6’ ws; 

545 f. For xakds with inf., cp. Thuc. 
6. 38 § 2 tpets b€ Kakol...mpopuddEac Bae. 

cov, emphatic by place and pause: cp. 
Lil. 1505 xphv & evOus elvar rivde rots wa- 
ow dtkny | doris répa tpdacew ye Tov vb- 
bw Odea, | krelvecyv: 7d yap Tavolpyor 
ovk ay qv Tod\v.—nUpyK’: as to the aug- 
ment, cp. 68 n. 

547. rovT aitéx.r.’. Oedipus flings 
back Creon’s phrases, as the Antigone of 
Aeschylus bitterly echoes those of the 
Khpvé (avd6 — atdd — rpaxts — tpdxvr’, 
Theb. 1042 f.). An accent of rising 
passion is similarly given to the dialogue 
between Menelaus and Teucer (Az. 1142 
75n Tor’ eldov dvdp’ éyd—1150 éyw bé 7 
dvdp’ 8rwra). Aristophanes parodies this 


style, dch. 1097 AAMAXOZX. sat, rai, 
pep’ &w Seipo tov yUdov éuol. AIKAIO- 


TIOAIZ. az, rat, pép ew delpo riv 
klarnv éuol.—ds ép@, how I will state this 
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OL. to07 atts ph por Ppal, omas OUK €t KAKOS. 
KP. ef rou vopilers_nrnpa tv avdadiay____ 
“Gvai Tu Tod vou xwpis, ovk oplas ppoveis> 550 
Ol. ef rou vopilers—avdpa ovyyern KaKOS ——__ 
Spav ory vpege Thy OtKHY, OvK Ui ppovets»> 
KP. Evpdnpt vou tavr &Sur eipnobar. 70 de 
adbnpedtotov 7s mabey didacké pe. 
Ol. rebes, } ode emees, ws xpein pe emt 555 
Tov ceuvopavTw avopa répparbat Twa. ; 
KP. kat vov @0 avtos cips TO Bovdevpate. 
Ol. aécov tw’ 45yn SH 6 Adios \povov 
KP. Sédpake motor epyov 3 ov “yap €vv0o. » 
Ol. ddavtos eppet Gavaciuo yerpopate; — 560 
KP. paxpot Tadavot Tt av pet pn Jeter xpdvor. 
Ol. ror ov 6 partis ovTOS HY EV ™ TEXYN 5 
KP. codds y OPLOlLWS KGE (TOV TYLOMLEVOS. 
Ol. gurvjoar’ obv €uovd TL TO TOT EV XPOVe 5 
KP. ovKxovy 00 Y €oT@TOS ovdapov méas. 565 
OL. ddX ovK epevvay Tod OavdvTos €OKXETE 5 
KP. mapéoyopev, Tas § ovyi; KovK nKovoaper. 
OL mas ovv 760° obtos 6 copos ovK nuoa Ta0€ ; 
KP. od« ofS: éf ols yap By ppova avyav fio, 


but the accentuation is due to the first corrector, 
and the’ over has been re-touched by a later hand. The rst hand may have in- 
tended xpern or xpeln, though the space between e& and 7 is rather unduly wide. 
xper? 4% is in almost all the later Mss. (xpe” 4» T'3 xpelu’ Bodl. Barocc. 66, with a 


655 xpeln Dawes. L has xper 7, 


very matter (my supposed hostility to 
you): zé. in what a light I will place 
it, by showing that I had no motive 
for it. 

549 £. KTypa: cp. Ant. 1050 boy 
KpdtioTov KTNaTwP ei BouNa.—av0adlav, 
poet. for avéddeav (Aesch. P. V. 79; 
etc.).—Tod vod xapls: for avdddea is 
not necessarily devoid of intelligence: as 
Heracles says (Eur. H. 7. 1243) avdades 
6 Bebs* mpos dé Tods Deods eye. 

655 7 ovK: Aesch. Zed. 100 dover’ 7} 
obk axover’ domldwy Krimov; Od. 4. 682 7 
elrénevar Suwpow ’Odvocjos Gelovo. Such 
‘synizesis’ points to the rapidity and ease 
of ancient Greek pronunciation: see J. 
H. H. Schmidt, RAythmik und Metrik 
§ 3 (p- 9 of Eng. tr. by Prof. J. W- 
White). 


556 While such words as dpiordpavtis, 
dpOduavytis are seriously used in a good 
sense, wepvopavtis refers ironically to a 
solemn manner: cp. ceuvodoyely, TEuvo- 
mpoowrmelr, ceuvorravoupyos, ce“voTapd- 
ouTos, etc. 

657 aités: ‘I am the same man in 
regard to my opinion’ (dat. of respect) : 
not, ‘am identical with my former 
opinion’ (when the dat. would be like 
@o(8w in 285). Thuc. can dispense with 
a dative, 2. 61 Kat éyw pév 6 abrds elms 
kal ovx élorauat: though he adds it in 3. 
38 eyo pév oby 6 atrés elie TH YY OLY 

559 SéSpaxe, Creon has heard only 
what Oedipus said of him: he doves 
not yet know what Teiresias said of 
Oedipus (cp. 574). Hence he is startled 


. 


at the mention of Laius.—ob yap éyvod : 
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Ok. Explain me not one thing—that thou art not false. 
Cr. If thou deemest that stubbornness without sense is a 

good gift, thou art not wise. 

Or. If thou deemest that thou canst wrong a kinsman 
and escape the penalty, thou art not sane. 

Cr. Justly said, I grant thee: but tell me what is the 
wrong that thou sayest thou hast suffered from me. 

OE. Didst thou advise, or didst thou not, that I should 
send for that reverend seer? 


Cr. And now I am still of the same mind. 

Or. How long is it, then, since Laius— 

Cr. Since Laius...? I take not thy drift... 

OE. —was swept from men’s sight by a deadly violence? 
Cr. The count of years would run far into the past. 

Or. Was this seer, then, of the craft in those days? 

Cr. Yea, skilled as now, and in equal honour. 


Due search we held, of course—and learned nothing. 
And how was it that this sage did not tell his story 


I know not; where I lack light, ’tis my wont to be silent. - 


561 dvauerpnOetev A, a reading which no other Ms. 
Cp. 1348, where dv yv@va has been changed to dvayvava in all 


OE. Made he, then, any mention of me at that time? 
Cr. Never, certainly, when I was within hearing. 
Or. But held ye nota search touching the murder ? 
CR. 
OE. 
z then ? 
CR. 
i superscript). Cp. v. 791. 
seems to have. 
the Mss, 566 davdvtos] kravdvtos Meineke: Oevdvros M. Schmidt. 


z.é. ‘I do not understand what Laius has 
to do with this matter.’ 

-560 xeipdpari, deed of a (violent) 
hand: Aesch. 7hed. 1022 TuuBbxoa xetpw- 
para=service of the hands in raising a 
mound. In the one other place where 
Aesch. has the word, it means ‘prey’ 
(Ag. 1326 dovdAns Oavovans eduapots xe- 
pwpuaros): Soph. uses it only here (though 

he has dvoxelpwua Ant. 126): Eur. 
"never. 
561 paxpol «.7.\.: long and ancient 
- times would be measured; 2.¢. the reckon- 
ing of years from the present time would 
go far back into the past; paxpol de- 
noting the course, and madatot the point 
to which it is retraced. Some sixteen 
years may be supposed to have elapsed 
since the death of Laius. 
662 & Hy XTéxvq: slightly con- 
temptuous. év of a pursuit or calling: 
Her. 2. 82 trav ‘EAAjvwv ol &y rojoe 


567 KovK 


jKovcapev| KovK lxvedoauev Mekler: Kovdev Hvouev Nauck. 


yevouevor: Thuc. 3. 28 of év rots mpdy- 
pact: Isocr. or. 2 § 18 of év Tats d\vyap- 
xlas Kal rats Onwoxparias (meaning, the 
administrators thereof): Plat. Phaed. 
59 A ws év Pirocodla judy bvtwv: Lege. 
762 A tov & Tails yewpylas: Protag. 
317 C (Protagoras of himself as a coguc- 
THs) TOAAG ye ry 76 elul ev rH TéExVD- 

565 ovdapod with érra@tos éAas, 
‘when I was standing anywhere near’; 
but equivalent in force to, ‘on any oc- 
casion when I was standing near’: cp. 
Az. 1281 by oddapod Ps ovde cvuBhvac 
moot. 

567 trapéoxopev, we held it, asin duty 
bound: mapéxev, as distinct from 
éxecv, expressing that it was something 
to be expected om their part. Cp. 0. C. 
1498 <dtkalay xdpw mapacxety maddy, 
For rapéoxouey after éoxouev cp. 133 
ératlws...délws: 575 madeiv...: 576 éx- 
pdvOav’. 
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84 SObOKAEOYE 


Ol. rocovee y otcba Kal éyous dv ev dpovav. 570 
KP. rotov 760; el yap otod OvkK apyynoopat. 
OI 5A , > Ss A \ ‘g NG s > \ 
. dOovver, eb py vol CuvyndVe, Tas Epas 
° + > io} ae PS) Q / 
ovK av wor etre Aaiov diaplopas. 
> X\ 4 O93 3 A > a > x &e nr 
et prey héyet Tao, avTos ola: e€yw dE TOV 
pabew Suxara Tavl? azrep KapLov ov VOV. © 
> , BY > x \ \ CNELZ 
Ol. expavbav * ov yap én ovevs AAMC OLaL. 
KP , bn +} a 7) hd \ aN 5 ss , » é 
_ te On ; adehdyny THY EMNY yyHAS EXELS 5 
+ 2 ¥ @ na 
OI. apvno ovK eveoTiw wV AVLOTOPELS. 
4 > > ig > \ a“ > tA e 
KP. apxXeus Oo exewy TAUTA yns, voov VELODV 5 
Ol. av 7 Péhovea TavT E-ov KopiceTau. 
KP. ovxow icodpar oda éyad Svow Tpitos; 
Ol. étad0a yap 8) Kal KaKos paiver piros. 
» F) 4 Spywe 57 pn an ) 
KP. ov, et did0ins y ws eyo cavT@ hoyov. 
oxabar 8& todTo TpaTov, el TW av doKets 
a a 
ape éréobar iv Poort padrdrov 7 


y, 4 > > if > xp y , 
aTpEoTOV EVOOVT , el. Ta Y av e€eu KpaTy. 


KP, 


580 


585 


> ‘ \ Sy yo ee e , ¥ 

€y@ pev oY OUT avTOS WmeElpaV epuv 
TUPAVVOS ELVAL paddov 7) TUpavva dpav, 
ovT addos Oats Tappovelv emrloTaTat. 


“~ \ A > la) 7 > »¥. / / 
VUV €&V a €K COU TAVT AVEV Ofo0v €po, 
eva). 


570 rocbvie Y] 7 coy 5é L ist hand: 
indicate the reading roodvde. 


590 


the corrector changed adv to aéy, as if to 
rosévée is in a few of the later ss. (as B, with gl. 


rocotrov): To ody dé in A and others.—rd odv 5€ y’ is read by Brunck, and others: 


tosévee y’ by Porson (Eur. Zed. 461), Elmsley, and others. 


The reading técov dé 7’, 


already known to Triclinius, and also suggested by Reisig, is preferred by Wunder 


570 tocévbe ¥Y- If we read Td cov 
8€ y, the coarse and blunt 7d adv would 
destroy the edge of the sarcasm. Nor 
would rd ody consist so well with the 
calm tone of Creon’s inquiry in 571. 
roodyde does not need 6é after it, since 
otoa is a mocking echo of ofda. Cp. 
Eur. Z 7. 554 OP. radoal vw 767, bend? 
épwrhoys wépa. IP. roobvde vy’, el &M Tod 
radaripov dduap. Against the conject. 
rosov dé ry’ it is to be noted that Soph. 
has récos only in Az. 185 (lyric, TOo- 
cov), 277 (dis Téa’), and 77. 53 ppdoa 
7d ov. 

572 The simple answer would have 
been:—‘that you prompted him to make 
his present charge’: but this becomes :— 
‘that, if you had not prompted him, he 
would never have made it.’ EvvyAOe: 
Ar. Eg. 1300 gacly add7jdats cuvedBelv 


Tas Tpuppes és Abyov, ‘the triremes laid 
their heads together’: 23. 467 ldta 0 éxet 
rots Aaxedaipovlors EvyylyveTat.—rtas ends : 
the conject. tdcS’ éuds mars the passage: 
‘he would never have described this slay- 
ing of L. as mine.’—ovk dv etre tds eyds 
Aatov Siapopas=ovKx av elmev dre eye 
Adiov d:€@Gerpa, but with a certain bitter 
force added;—‘we should never have 
heard a word of this slaying of Laius by 
me.’ Soph. has purposely chosen a turn 
of phrase which the audience can re- 
cognise as suiting the fact that Oed. had 
slain Laius. For 8tad8opds instead of a 
clause with d.apfelpew, cp. Thuc. 1. 137 
yoawas Thy ék Daapivos mpodyyedow Ts 
dvaxwphoews Kal Thy T&v yepupGy...0b 
dudvow, 

674 f. To write cov instead of wov 
is not indeed necessary; but we thus ob- 


A aie ui he 
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Or. Thus much, at least, thou knowest, and couldst de- 
clare with light enough. 

Cr. What is that? If I know it, I will not deny. 

Ox. That, if he had not conferred with thee, he would 
never have named my slaying of Latus. 

Cr. If so he speaks, thou best knowest; but I claim to 
learn from thee as much as thou hast now from me. 


Or. Learn thy fill: I shall never be found guilty of the 
blood. 

Cr. Say, then—thou hast married my sister? 

OE. The question allows not of denial. 

Cr. And thou rulest the land as she doth, with like sway? 

Or. She obtains from me all her desire. 

Cr. And rank not I as a third peer of you twain? 

Ok. Aye, ’tis just therein that thou art seen a false friend. 

Cr. Not so, if thou wouldst reason with thine own 


heart as I with mine. And first weigh this,—whether thou 
thinkest that any one would choose to rule amid terrors 
rather than in unruffled peace,—granting that he is to have 
the same powers. Now I, for one, have no yearning in 
my nature to be a king rather than to do kingly deeds, 
no, nor hath any man who knows how to keep a sober 
mind. For now I win all boons from thee without fear; 


and others. 572 ras MSS.: Tdod’ Doderlein. 575 ra00’ Mss.: ravé’ Brunck. 
679 Wecklein writes rfjs tus instead of ys toov: Heimsoeth conjectures rod 
Kpdrous for raira yas: F. W. Schmidt, dpxfjs 8 éxelyy ratr’ eyes loov véuwv. 
583 éy] éxw is Heimsoeth’s conjecture, who might point to v. 1061, where éya is 


tain a better balance to Kapot.—palety 
vai0’, to question in like manner and 
measure. tad’ (Mss.) might refer to the 
events since the death of Laius, but has 
less point. 

576 ov ydp 7 rejects an alternative: 
here, without ye, as Av?. 46: more often 
with it, as O. C. 110 (n.). 

577 yipas exes: simply, I think, 
=yeydunxas, though the special use of 
éxew (Od. 4. 569 Exes “EXévny cal opw 
ryauBpos Ards éoot) might warrant the 
version, ‘hast married, and hast to wife.’ 

579 yys with dpxets: toov vépev ex- 
plains tavrd,—‘with equal sway’ (cp. 
201 Kpdtn véuwy, and 237): yas Yoo 
véuwr would mean, ‘assigning an equal 
share of land.’ The special sense of vé- 
ov is sufficiently indicated by the con- 
text; cp. Pind. P. 3. 70 8s Dupaxbcoaior 
véwer Bactheds (rules at S.). 

580 f£. 7 PéAovea: cp. 126, 274, 747- 
-—tplros: marking the completion of the 


lucky number, as O. C. 8, Az. 1174, 
Aesch. Lumen. 759 (rplrov | Zwrfpos): 
Menander Sent. 231 Odd\acoa Kal rip kal 
yuvyn Tplrov Kakév. 

For the gen. énod, cp. 1163 (rov). 

582 évrai0a yap: (yes indeed:) for 
otherwise your guilt would be less glaring ; 
it is just this fact that deprives it of excuse. 

583 8.8olns Adyov: Her. 3. 25 Adyov 

éwuT@ Sods Ore,..éuedre k.7.A. fon re- 
Jflecting that,’ etc. : [Dem.] or. 45 § 7 (the 
speech prob. belongs to the time of 
Dem.) Adyor 8 euavr@ Sidods evploxw 
«.7.A. Distinguish the p/z. in Plato’s 
motxthy oixtNous wux7...dcdovs dyous, 
applying speeches (Phaedr. 277 C). 

587 ovr atrds would have been 
naturally followed by od?’ d\\w mapat- 
vot’ dv, but the form of the sentence 
changes to odr’ dXos (imelper). 

590 é cov: éx is here a correct sub- 
stitute for mapa, since the king is the 
ultimate source of benefits: Xen. HYed/en. 
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> 3 Wis e> XN aA ¥ 

ei 8 adros Apyov, moka Kav dkov €dpwv. 
mos Snr euot Tupavvis yolwv Exe 

> la 3 4 \ ld ¥ 

apyns advov Kal dvvacteias ev; 


¥ na 


OUT@W TOOOVTOV HTATHMEVOS KUp@ 


oor adda ypnlew 7 Ta ov Képder Kaha. 
las nw lal 


595 


vov TAL Yalpw, VUY ME TAs aomaceTat, 
vov ot obey xpylovtes exkadovat pe 
TO ‘yap TUXEW avtoto. mav evrav? en. 

lol “~ 3 > Q A 3. Xa , > > ‘\ , 
mas Ont eyo Kew av ha Bouw adels Tae; 


5) a D \ a A 
OVK QV YEVOLTO VOUS KQKOS Kaos dpovar. 


600 


Py 3 ope \ a a , ¥ 

GN obr epactns THaSde THS yuopns epuv 

¥> HR > » a a 7 , 
ovr dv per aAhov Spavtos av Thainy soTeE. 

Q lal o) ¥ lol X 4m ON 
Kat TVS eeyxov TovTO péev IvIGd tov 

tA ‘\ s > > Led ¥ , 

nev0ov ta xpnoba7, ei capes nyyeha cou 


right, and the Mss. give €xw. 
above. 


597 éxxadodor L, with a gloss mpoxadodow written 
There is no trace of a variant in the later Mss., for in E xadodot is a mere 


blunder, and the zrapa written in the margin of L and A was meant to explain ék, not 


to suggest av. Z, mapaxaodor. 


That éxkadodor was rightly understood, appears from 


such glosses as peo[lrqv] mowodct (B), els BojOerav uecodvra (IE).—alkdddover Musgrave. 
698 7d yap TuxXElv adrois aray évraid’ x L. The accent on avroie has been either 
made or re-touched by the first corrector (S); Diibner and Campbell think that the 


3. 1. 6 éxelvp 8 abry h XHpa dapov ék 
Baowhéws €560n.—pépw= Pépopat, as 1190, 
O. C. 6 etc. 

691 Kdv dkov: he would do much of 
his own good pleasure, but much adso 
(kal) against it, under pressure of public 
duty. 

694 £. ove, ironical: see on 105.— 
Tad, odv Képdet KaAG: honours which bring 
substantial advantage (real power and 
personal comfort), as opp. to honours in 
which outward splendour is joined to 
heavier care. Z/. 61 dox& wer, ovdev pyua 
avy Képder kaxdy: ze. the sound matters 
not, if there is xépdos, solid good. 

696 mac. xalpw, ‘all men wish me 
joy’: lit. ‘I rejoice with the consent of 
all men’: all are content that I should 
rejoice. Cp. O. C. 1446 dvdgiar yap 
macy éore Svoruxeiv, all deem you unde- 
serving of misfortune: Ar. Av. 445 wat 
yikav Tors Kptrats | kal rots Oearais maov. 
The phrase has been suggested by xaipé 
pot, but refers to the meaning rather than 
to the form of the greeting: i.e. maou 
xalpw is not to be regarded as if it meant 
literally, ‘I have the word xaipe said to 
me by all.’ This is one of the boldly 


subtle phrases in which the art of Soph. 
recalls that of Vergil. Others under- 
stand: (1) ‘I rejoice in all,’—instead of 
suspecting some, as the r¥pavvos does, who 
pOovéet...totc. dplororor...xalper d& rotor 
kaklorowt Tav dordv Her. 3. 80: (2) ‘1 
rejoice in relation to all’—z.e. am on 
good terms with all: (3) ‘I rejoice in the 
sight of all’: z.e. enjoy a happiness which 
is the greater because men see it: (4) ‘I 
rejoice in all things.’ This last is im- 
possible. Of the others, (r) is best, but 
not in accord with the supposed position 
of Oedipus 6 maou kNewss. 

597 éxxadovot. Those who have a 
boon to ask of Oed. come to the palace 
(or to Creon’s own house, see on 637) 
and send in a message, praying Creon to 
speak with them. Seneca’s Creon says 
(Oed. 687) Solutus onere regio, regni bonis 
Fruor, domusque civium coetu viget. In 
Greek tragedy the king or some great 
person is often thus called forth. Cp. 
Aesch. Cho. 663: Orestes summons an_ 
olxérns by knocking at the épxela aA, 
and, describing himself as a messenger, 
says—étebérw Tis Swudrwy Teherpédpos | 
yur Tomapxos,—when Clytaemnestra her- 


’ 
| 


_ 
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but, were I ruler myself, I should be doing much e’en against 
mine own pleasure. 

How, then, could royalty be sweeter for me to have than 
painless rule and influence? Not yet am I so misguided as to 
desire other honours than those which profit. Now, all wish 
me joy; now, every man has a greeting for me; now, those who 
have a suit to thee crave speech with me, since therein is all 
their hope of success. Then why should I resign these things, 


and take those? 


No mind will become false, while it is wise. 


Nay, I am no lover of such policy, and, if another put it into 
deed, never could I bear to act with him. 
And, in proof of this, first, go to Pytho, and ask if I brought 


1st hand wrote avrovc. 


thee true word of the oracle; 


This is possible, but seems hardly certain. They also find 


traces of Tr, written by an early hand after day, but now erased. Of the later Mss., 
a few have day, the majority (as A) drav7’, but two (I and L?) the probably true 


reading, wav.—mdy7’ is read by 
spurious. 


602 dpivros] dpa 760’ Bellermann; dpdv 768’ Forster. 


Bothe and Burges.—Wecklein brackets the verse as 


604 revfouv 


L, the letters ev in an erasure; the rst hand perh. wrote érddov, as Diibner thinks. 


mebOov prevails in the later Mss., but I has mwvdov, and Pal. muGod. 


Nauck prefers 


self appears. So in Eur. Bacch. 170 
Teiresias says—ris év mtdoior Kddpov 
éxkanel Sduwv; ‘where is there a servant 
at the doors to call forth Cadmus from 
the house ??—irw tts, eladyyedNe Tecpeclas 
drt | Snret vw: then Cadmus comes forth. 
The active éxcadeiv is properly said (as 
there) of him who takes in the message, 
the middle éxxaXe?cGat of him who sends 
it in (Her. 8. 19): but in Px. 1264 éxxa- 
elaGe (n.) is anexception. The Lat. evo- 
care=éxkaneicOat in Cic. De Orat. 2. 86. 
Musgrave’s alkdAXovee is not a word 
which a man could complacently use to de- 
scribe the treatment of himself by others. 
atkandos. Koat Hesych. (for dx-lados, 
from the same rt., with the notion of soo¢h- 
ing or stilling, as dxeioBa, qKa, aKéwy, 
dxacka, akackaios): Ar. £9. 47 drome wv 
tov deombrny | WKaAN’, EOurev’, éxoAdKev’, 
‘fawned, wheedled, flattered’: in tragedy 
only once, Eur. Andr. 630 plrnw ed€&w, 
mpodori alkdddwr Kiva. 

598 70...TvxEiv sc. Sv xpnfovow. The 
reading G&mavr’, whether taken as accus. 
after rvxeiv (‘to gain all things’), or as 
accus. of respect (‘to succeed in all’) not 
only mars the rhythm but enfeebles the 
sense. When adroior was corrupted into 
avrots, wav was changed into diay, as it 
js in L. évrat0a=év 7@ éxkadew pe, in 

ining my ear: cp. O. C. 585 évravéa 
ee oo —- PS eieras, in thes boon I 


find hose comprised. 

699 was Sir. Cp. Her. 5. 106 
(Histiaeus to Dareius) Baowded, Kolov ép- 
béyEao eros; éue BouvreDoa mpiyya é« TOU 
col Te H péya H opuKxpov Ewedde Aumnpov 
dvacxhoew; TLS dy émidifjpevos Tovéoupe 
ratra; red 6é evdehs édy, TE dpa pev 
mdyvra ooamep col, mdvtwv 5é mpds oéo 
Bovdeupdrov éraxovely d&eDuar; 

60O ovk dv yévouro K.7.A. Creon has 
been arguing that fe has no motive for 
treason. He nowstates a general maxim, 
‘No mind would ever turn to treason, 
while it was sound.’ As a logical in- 
ference, this holds good only of those 
who are in Creon’s fortunate case. If, 
on the other hand, kad@s dpoveav means 
‘alive to its own highest good,’ and not 
merely to such self-interest as that of . 
which Creon has spoken, then the state- 
ment has no strict connection with what 
precedes: it becomes a new argument of 
a different order, which might be illus- 
trated from Plato’s xaxés éxay ovdels. It 
would be forcing the words to render: 
‘A base mind could not approve itself 
wise,’ z.¢. ‘such treason as you ascribe to 
me would be silly.’ 

603 éeyxov, accus. in apposition 
with the sentence: Eur. H. / 57 7) dvo- 
mpatla | 7s wrod’, Sorts Kal péows edvous 
éuol, | TUXoL, PlAwy EXey XV aeviéora- 
TOV. 
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TOUT GAN, 


eav pe TH TEpacKoTH aBys 605 


KOW) TL Bovievoarta, pa B amhh _kravys 
Woe, Sumy) dé, i) Teun kal on, haBar. 


youn 


dio a pe Xwpis aire. 


ov yap O(kaLoVv OUTE TOUS KaKOUS pdirny 


xXpnarovs vop.tCew OUTE TOUS Xpnorous KQKOUS. 


pidov yap eo Ohov exBahety igov héyw 

Kal TOV Tap avt@ BioTov, ov metaTov prrel. 
add év xpdvm yvdoe T40 aodadas, eel 
xpovos dikatov avdpa deikvvcw pdvos, 


\ ~ an > ¢ , ? an 
KQKGV de KQV €V NKEPa yvolns LO. 


XO. kaos éde€ev eviaBovpevy TET EW, 

dvag: povev yap ot Tayels ovK.dodaneis. 
OI. d6rav Taxus: TLS oumBovdevov dO pa 

XPD» Taxuv Sev Kape Bovhevew maw. 


el om nouxatov TPOTHEVO, Ta. TOVOE prev 


Tem pay peV EOTAL, Tapa om HapTymeva. 


KP. wt onta xpyles; 7% 
OL MKT a." OvyoKey, ov 


“os dv mpodetEns oldv é€at. TO Oovelv. 


KP. as ovx vretSov ovoe muaTEVowY héyeis ; 
OI ris * * % 

yap ppovovrvTd o ev Brdérw. 
KP. adX’ €€ toov det Kapov. 


KP. ov 


mv0ov, as Dindorf did in Poet. Scen. 


conject. yvwuns 5é 4d7)\ov. 


ed, 5 (1869). 
623 OvjicKcew L. 


610 
615 
620 
7) BE yns e€w Badetv; 
_ puyey oe Bovdopa, 
625 


os 


OI. ro your EMO. 
OI. adX édus Kakds. 


608 Bellermann 
See comment. on 118. 


605 tov dddo=rotro 5é. Soph. has 
TovTo wéy irregularly followed by rodr’ 
avOcs (Ant. 165), by elra (Ph. 1345), by 
dé (Az. 670, O. C. 440).—T@ TepacKkdTrH. 
This title (given to Apollo, ‘Aesch. Zum. 
62) has sometimes a shade of scorn, as 
when it is applied by the mocking 
Pentheus to Teiresias (Eur. Bacch. 248), 
and by Clytaemnestra to Cassandra 
(Aesch. Ag. 1440). 

608 xwpls, ‘apart’: z.e, solely on the 
strength of your own guess (yrwun &dn- 
os), without any evidence that I falsified 
the oracle or plotted with the seer. 

612 tov wap ait Bloroy x.7.A.: the 
life is hospes comesque corporis, dearest 
~guest and closest companion : cp. Plat. 
Gorg. 479 B ph bye? Wuxn cuvolKety: 
and the address of Archilochus to his 


own @uuds as his trusty ally (Bergk fr. 
66),—Ovpéd, OUw’ dunydvoor Kiderw KuKw- 
eve, | evddev, Svtpevav 5 adétev mpooBa- 
Adv evavrlov | ordpvov.—drAet sc. Tus, Sup- 
plied from aire: Hes. Op. 12 Thy wey 
Kev érawhoee vonoas | 9 8 éripwpunrh. 
614 f. xpovos: cp. Pind. fr. 132 
avip&y dixalwy xpévos cwrhp apirros: 
Olymp. 11. 53 6 7’ ébehéyxwv bévos | dAd- 
Geav érirunoy | xpévos.—KaKoy St: the 
sterling worth of the upright man is not 
fully appreciated until it has been long 
tried: but a knave is likely (by some 
slip) to afford an early glimpse of his real 
character. The Greek love of antithesis 
has prompted this addition, which is 
relevant to Creon’s point only as imply- 
ing, ‘if I had been a traitor, you would 
probably have seen some symptom of it 
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then next, if thou find that I have planned aught in concert 
with the soothsayer, take and slay me, by the sentence not of 
one mouth, but of twain—by mine own, no less than thine. 
But make me not guilty in a corner, on unproved surmise. It 
is not right to adjudge bad men good at random, or good men 
bad. I count it a like thing for a man to cast off a true friend 
as to cast away the life in his own bosom, which most he loves. 
Nay, thou wilt learn these things with sureness in time, for time 


_ alone shows a just man; but thou couldst discern a knave even 


in one day. 


Cu. Well hath he spoken, O king, for one who giveth heed 
not to fall: the quick in counsel are not sure. 
Or. When the stealthy plotter is moving on me in quick 


sort, I, too, must be quick with my counterplot. 


If I await him 


in repose, his ends will have been gained, and mine missed. 


Cr. What wouldst thou, then ? 
Not so: I desire thy death—not thy banishment— 


OE. 


Cast me out of the land? 


that thou mayest show forth what manner of thing is envy. 


Cr. Thou speakest as resolved not to yield or to believe ? 
[Ox. No; for thou persuadest me not that thou art worthy of belief.] 


Cr. No, for I find thee not sane. 


mine own interest. 


Cr. Nay, thou shouldst be so in mine also. 


thou art false. 


624 f. ws dy is my conjecture for érav. 


OE. 


Sane, at least, in 


OE. Nay, 


The mss. give v. 624 to Creon, and v. 625 


j ere now.’ Cp. Pind. Pyth. 2. go (speak- 
" ing of the @ovepol): ordOuas dé Twos 
q édxbmevor | mepirods évématay EXxos dduva- 
} pov €& mpdcbe Kapila, | rplv doa ppovrldc 
pnrlovrar tuxetv. Ant. 493 pret 8 6 
Oupds mpbabev ypjcbat kromeds | TOY udev 
6p0ds & oKxbTy Texvwpevur. 

617 The infin. ¢povetv is like an 
accus. of respect (e.g. Bovdyjv) construed 
with both adjectives: ‘in counsel, the 
quick are not sure.’ Cp. Thue. 1. 70 émt- 
—— pohoas dkers. 

618 taxvs Tis Xwpq, advances in 
quick fashion; nearly=raxéws rws. Az. 
1266 ged, rod Oavdvros ws Taxed Tis 
 Bporots | xdpis Siappet, 2 what quick sort 
does it vanish. 

 622—626 ri Syra xprles;...7d youv 
—éudy. (1) Verse 624, bray mpodelEys K.7-2., 
which the mss. give to Creon, belongs to 
Oedipus: and for éravy we should (I 
think) read és dv. The argument that 
the stichomuthia should not be broken 
shows inattention to the practice of Soph. 
He not seldom breaks a stichomuthia, 


when a weighty utterance (as here, the 
king’s threat) claims the emphasis of two 
verses. See (e.g.) 356—369, broken by 
366 f. (the seer’s denunciation): Azzé. 
40—48, broken by 45 f. (Antigone’s re- 
solve): O. C. 579—606, broken by 583 f. 
(where Theseus marks the singularity in 
the proposal of Oed.). (2) Verse 625 as 
ovx vrelEwy x.7.A., which the MSs. give to 
Cedipus, belongs to Creon. (3) Between 
625 and 626 a verse spoken by Oedipus 
has dropped out, to such effect as ov 
ydp pe meides otvex’ otK dmioros el. 
The fact of the next verse, our 626, also 
beginning with o¥ yap may have led to 
the loss by causing the copyist’s eye to 
wander. The echoed o¥ ydp would suit 
angry dialogue: cp. 547, 548 KP. rod7’ 
avTo viv wou mp&r’ dxovooy ws épS, Ol. 
Todr avTo wh wo dpde. (See also on 
Ph. 1252.) The traditional interpretations 
fail to justify (1) oldv éore 7d pOoveiv, as 
said by Creon: (2) mucrevowv, as said by 
Oed. See Appendix. 
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XO. 


¥ lal > 
OUTOL KAK@S YY apPXOVTOS. 
> \ \ 
Kajol Toews PeTETTLV, OVX’ Tol pdVe. 
4 / Soe cio 
navoacl, dvaktes Katpiay 8 vptv 


OI. apxtéov y dpas. 


Ol. & zoXus OAts. 


630 


opoa 


ZOD ALS , , 5) 7 a 
TyHvd ek Sdpav otetxovoay loKaoTny, pe? as 
TO vuV TapeoTOS veckos €0 Oécbar ypear. 


IOKASTH. 


, XN 4 LS 4 , 
ti thv aBovdov, @ Taraimwpol, oTacw 


yréoaons erjpac® ; 


29> 9 , a 
ove eraraxvvec Oe, ys 
, 


y y an 
OUTW VOTOVGNS, LOLA KLVOUYTES KAKA ; 
> ¥ , \ 4 
ovk & ov T olkous ov TE, Kpéov, Kata oreyas, 
\ \ ¥ > sy 
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> 


KP. 


y a > 7 ec A vA 
OMALLE, dea po Oidtrovs 0 Gos TOGLS 
na in > v. lol 

dvow diKavot * Spav ATOKPLWAS KAKOL, 


640 


ey fal 5) a AN nr a N , 
17] YS ATWO OL TAT Pl os, 1 KTELVQL aBov. 


to Oedipus. 


After v. 625 a verse seems to be lost. 


629 dpxovrog L, made 


from dpxovreo either by the first hand or by the first corrector (S).—dapxovras 


Musgrave. 


Katplay. 


631 Kaplav] kvplay L, the v in an erasure of two letters, of 
which the second was c: in the margin, yp. kaiplay. 
684 717] Déderlein conj. 770’. 


Most of the later MSs. have 
635 The ist hand in L wrote 


émypacd’, but an early corrector changed this to émjpar’, as most of the later Mss. 


628 dpxtéov=del dpxew, one must 
rule: cp. Ant. 677 duuvté earl rors 
Kocpoupévors. Isocr. or. 14 § 10 ov Toy 
dwv abrots dpxréov (they ought not to 
rule over others) dAAd odd “addov ’Opxo- 
pevlors pbpov olaréov. In Plat. Zim. 48 B 
dpxréov=det tpxeoOa, one must begin; 
in Ai. 853 dpxréov TO mpayua=must be 
begun. Some understand—‘one must be 
ruled,’ and obrou kakds y° &pxovros, ‘No, 
not dy one who rules ill’: but (a) though 
dpxréa mods might mean, ‘the city is to be 
ruled,’ an absolute passive use of dpxréov 
is certainly not warranted by such an 
isolated example as o¥ KaramAnkrTéov 
éorly (‘we must not be unnerved’) in 
Dein. Jn Dem. § 108: (0) dpxoual rwos, 
‘I am ruled by one’ (instead of é« or 
té), could only plead the analogy of 
dxovw rwés, and lacks evidence. 

629 dpxovTos, when one rules. dpx- 
réov being abstract, ‘it is right to rule,’ 
there is no harshness in the gen. absol. 
with rivés understood (cp. 612), which is 
equivalent to édv ris dpxn: cp. Dem. or. 
6 § 20 Néyorros dv Twos misredoa olerbe; 
‘think you that, if any one had said it, 


they would have believed?’ =oleade, et tus 
Breye, murredoa av (avrovs);—& modts 
méAts: here, an appeal: in Attic comedy, 
an exclamation like 0 /empora, 0 mores: 
Blaydes cp. Eupolis af. Athen. 424 B & 
mods, modes | ws edruxhs el pa&ddov 7H 
Kah@s ppoveis: and so Ar. Ach, 27. 

630 édews. Most of the Mss. have 
péreatt Thos’ ovxl. Had they péreore 
tijo8’ od (which appears only in a few in- 
ferior Mss.) we should hardly be war- 
ranted in ejecting r708: but, having the 
choice, we may safely prefer péreotiv 
ovxt to uérecre Tod ob. ‘I have some 
right in Thebes, as well as you.’ Creon 
speaks not as a brother of Iocasta, but as a 
Theban citizen who denies that ‘the city 
belongs to one man’ (Ant. 737). Plat. 
Leer. 768 B bet 5é 6h kal rev ldtwv dexGy Ko- 
vovelv kara Sivauw dravras* 6yapaKowa- 
yntos wy éEouclas Tod cuvdtxd few Hyetrat Td 
mapdrav THs whdews ov wéToXOS elvat, 

637 ovk el...Kal pr...oloere; cp. dz. 

5 n.—olkovs (the king’s palace), acc. 
after el (cp. 533); KaTd with oréyas only, 
referring to the house of Creon, who is 
not supposed to be an inmate of the 


. 
+ 
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CR. 
rule. 
CR. 
(Gis. 
CH. 


Not if thou rule ill. 


But if thou understandest nought ? 


Og. Yet must I 


Or. Hear him, O Thebes! 
Thebes is for me also—not for thee alone. 
Cease, princes; and in good time for you I see Iocasta 


coming yonder from the house, with whose help ye should com- 


pose your present feud. 


IOCASTA. 


Misguided men, why have ye raised such foolish strife of 
tongues? Are ye not asnamed, while the land is thus sick, to 


stir up troubles of your own? 


Come, go thou into the house, 


—and thou, Creon, to thy home,—and forbear to make much 


of a petty grief. 


Cr. Kinswoman, Oedipus thy lord claims to do dread 
things unto me, even one or other of two ills,—to thrust me 
from the land of my fathers, or to slay me amain. 


read, though one or two (as V, V4) have émjpacé’. 


od 7’ and olkouc. 
nearly all the later Mss. 


637 L has an erasure between 


The rst hand seems to have intended ov 7’ éo olxove.—xpéwv L, and 
In 1459 L again has xpéwv as voc., but in Azz. 211 Kpéov 
by correction from xpéwv: but E has Kpéov, and so Elmsley. 


640 dpaca 


dikavot Svoiy doxplvas KaKxoiy MSS.—dvoiy.. dpav is my conjecture: see comment. 


palace: see §15, 533- 

638 1d pndev dAyos: the generic use 
of uh (‘a grief such as to be naught,’— 
quod nihili si), here giving a causal 
force (‘seeing that it is naught’): cp. 397, 


b 1019; El. 1166 déEa... | THY pndév és 
7d pndév: els péya péperv, make into a 
great matter: cp. (PAz/. 259) vbcos | det 


TéOnre Kam outed épxeTat. 

640 Svoiv...damoxpivas Kakotv. The 
traditional reading, dpdcm...dvoi, is the 
only extant example of Svoiv scanned as 
one syllable, though in the tragic poets 
alone the word occurs more than 50 
times. Synizesis of v is rare in extant 
Greek poetry: Pind. Pyth. 4. 225 yeviav: 
Anthol. 11. 413 (epigram by Ammianus, 
1st century A.D.) Gxwov, HOvoTuov, Wiya- 
yor, domdpayos. Eur. J. Z. 970 doa 3” 
*Bpwtar ob émeloOnoay vou, and 2d. 1456 
olerpos "Epwvav, where most editors 
write ’Hpiviv, as 2b. 299’ Hpwis (acc. plur.). 
Hes. Scut. 3 "Hdexrpi@vos. It might be 
rash to say that Soph. could not have 
used Svoty as a monosyllable; for he has 
used the ordinary synizesis in a peculiarly 
bold way, Az. 1129 mh vuv driva Beods 
Gects cecwuévos: but at least it moves the 
strongest suspicion. 


daroxptvas, on the other hand, seems 
genuine. dmoxplyew is properly secernere, 
to set apart: e.g. yh (Plat. Rep. 303 D): 
or to select: id. Legg. 946 A wAHVe Tov 
Yipev droxplvayras, having selected (the 
men) according to the number of votes 
for each. Here, ‘having set apart (for 
me) one of two ills’ is a phrase suitable 
to the arbitrary rigour of doom which 
left a choice only between death and 
exile. 

For 8voty Elms. proposed roivd’ or 
rowdé y’: Herm., rows’ év: A. Spengel, 
delv’. I should rather believe that Spav 
was altered into Sp@oac by a grammarian 
who looked to dmdaat, kTetvat, and 
perh. also sought a simpler order. But 
for pres. infin. combined with aor. infin. 
cp. 623 OvnoKery...puyetv: Ant. 204 
pre Kreplferv pajre Kwkdoae, See 
also O. C. 732 7Kw yap odx ws Spay re 
BovdnOels, where in prose we should have 
expected dpaicar. The quantity of dao- 
kptvas is supported by Aesch. P. V. 24 
amoxpbwer: dmorpowy and its cognates in 
Aesch. and Eur. : éwaptrrew Eur. Suppl. 
296: éwixpdvwv I. 7. 51. Blaydes conj. 
Sods duo Kpivar kaxoiy (z.e. ‘giving me 
my choice of two ills’; cp. O. C. 640 ToUrwv 
...0dwul oor | Kplvavre xpho8at): Dindorf, 


KOM[LOS. 
OTp. a. 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


Evponpe: Spavra yap vy, @ ybval, KakasS 


ethnpa TOvMoVY THLA,cVV TEXYN KAK}. 


4 > 7 a > 3 Lal ¥ pe 
BH vuv ovaiwynv, adN’ apatos, eb o€ TL 
33 la a 
dédpak, oAotwny, wv EraiTia pe dpav. 
@ pos Oewy Tictevoor, Oidizous, Tide, 


padiata pev TOvd GpKov aiderbels Hear, 
ereita Kape Tovade O ot Tapevot cou. 


mov Oeljyoas Ppovycas 7, avak, Mocopar. 


649 


Ol. dpale dy ré dys. 
656 


Badeww. 


XO sat 
OI. 27¢ cou Oéders ST €ixdbw;- 
\ ¥ \ i lay > > 4 4 A 
XO. 3 Tov ovTE TP VHTLOV VoY T ev OpKw péyav KaTaiderat. 
Ol. 4 0t0f otvayprles; XO. otda. 
XO. 5 Tov evayn gpitov pHtoT é&v airia 
6 ouv adavet \oyw o aTimov 
K)) he? amy la > \ 
Ol. 7 vuv ériotw, Tavl orav Cnths, enol 
ix ¥ ey \ > an ~ 
8 Cytav odhefpov H huynv ek tTHadE ys. 


= > A Lal \ 
XO. 1 0v Tov wavrwv Oedv Geov TpOmov 


660 


The word cuvifno.s, written over dvotvy in T, seems to show a consciousness 


of the singularity. 


648 mdpeot co made in L from rdpeio’ toot. 


Cp. EZ. 1201. 


656 f. L has rdv évayiu pidov pjor’ év aitla | odv dpavet NOyov arimoy éxBadelv. 
Over \éyov an early hand has written yw, indicating Ady, which is found in most of 


the later mss, (including A); a few others (as V) have Adywv. 


Hermann inserted 


o after Ady. The false reading éxBadeiy is in almost all the later Mss.; but T agrees 


O@drepov Svoty kaxotv (where I should 
at least prefer xaxédv): ‘but since, with 
either of these supposed readings, the 
construction would have been perfectly 
clear, it is hard to see how dtroxplvas—a 
far-sought word—could have crept in as 
an explanatory gloss. That, however, 
is Whitelaw’s view, who suggests that 
the original may have been something 
like paddov alpectvy y’ éuol. Wolff would 
compress vv. 640 f, into one, thus: dpacat 
Oixacol, ely’, drroxretvar haBur. 

642 Spavra Kakds ToUpdy capo, would 
properly-describe bodily outrage: here it 
is a heated way of saying that Creon’s 
supposed plot touched the ferson of the 
king (who was to be dethroned), and not 
merely the vduoe rédews, 

644 dpatos=worep adris émapGuat. 

647 SpKov Peay (object. gen.), an oath 
by the gods (since one said durdvac Aeods) : 
Od. 2. 377 Oeby péyav Spkov drwy: to. 
299 wakdpwv péyav bpkov é6udcca: Eur. 
Hipp. 657 dpxos Gedy. But in O. C. 
1767 Avés "Opxos is personified. 

649—697 The xkoupds (see p. 9) has 


a composite strophic arrangement: (1) 

1st strophe, 649—659, (2) 2d strophe, 
660—668; answering respectively to (3) 

1st antistr., 678—688, (4) 2nd antistr., 
689—697. © 

649 Oedrjoas, having consented (mic- 

reve). O. C. 757 Kptov (hide thy 
woes), JeAjoas doruv kat Sduous poded. 
Isae. or. 8 § 11 Tadra rooa ph Oedjoas. 


Plut. Mor. 149 F owdeurvety pi Oehjoav- , 
Tos.—dpovroas, having come to a sound 
mind. Isocr. or. 8 § 141 xadébv éorw év 7 


Tais Tay dw adiklars kal waviats mpwrous 
ed ppovnoavras mpoorhva THs Tay “E- 
Ajvev éNevdeplas. 


651 eixddw: the aor. subj. is certainly . 


most suitable here: PAz/. 761 Bote NG- 
Bwuat; El. 80 bédes | welywuev; In 
such phrases the gres. subj. (implying a 
continued or repeated act) is naturally 
much rarer: Bove. ériurxor@uev Xen. 
Mem. 3. 5. 1. As regards the form of 
elxd0w, Curtius ( Vero 11. 345, Eng. tr. 505),~ 
discussing presents in -@w and past tenses 
in -Oov from vowel stems, warns us a- 
gainst ‘looking for anything particularly — 
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Or. Yea; for I have caught him, lady, working evil, by ill 


arts, against my person. 


Cr. Now may I see no good, but perish accursed, if I have 
done aught to thee of that wherewith thou chargest me! 

Io. O, for the gods’ love, believe it, Oedipus—first, for the 
awful sake of this oath unto the gods,—then for my sake and 


for theirs who stand before thee ? 


Cu. Consent, reflect, hearken, O my king, I pray thee! 
— OE. What grace, then, wouldest thou have me grant thee? 


Kommos. 
1st 
strophe. 


Cu. Respect him who aforetime was not foolish, and who 


now is strong in his oath. 


Or. Now dost thou know what thou cravest ? 


CH: - Yea. 


Or. Declare, then, what thou meanest. 
CH. That thou shouldest never use an unproved rumour to 
cast a dishonouring charge on the friend who has bound himself 


with a curse. 


Or. Then be very sure that, when thou seekest this, for me 
thou art seeking destruction, or exile from this land. 


Cu. No, by him who stands in the front of all the heavenly host, 


7 by the 
Oedv. 


and 
strophe. 


, with Suidas (s.v. évayis) in Badetv.—F or vay Musgrave conjectured dvayi: for avy, 
Seidler ov y’, reading Néywv (which Musgrave, too, preferred). 

rst hand in L, has been changed to ¢uyi by an early corrector. 
In L 6edy is partially effaced, and in most of the later Mss. it is omitted; 
thus in A it has been completely erased, a space of four letters being left between 


659 gvyewv, written 
660 dew 


aoristic in the 6 of these verbs. In 
Greek usage, he holds, ‘a decidedly 
aoristic force’ for such forms as oxeGeiv 
and elkafeiy ‘never established itself’: 
and he justly cites Z/. ror4 as a place 
where elxafeiv is in no way aoristic. He 
would therefore keep the traditional 
accent, and write cxéew, elkafew, with 
Buttmann. Now, while believing with 
-Curtius that these forms were prob. in 
origin presents, I also think that in the 
_ usage of the classical age they were often 
—aorists: as eg. oxeGeiv in Aesch. 7hed. 
- 429 distinctly is. 

652 oltre mplv...viv te: cp. O. C. 
1397 f.—péyav, ‘great,’ ze. strong; worthy 
of reverence, év épk@, by means of, in 
virtue of, his oath: Eur. 7vo. 669 Euvé- 
cet yer TrovTY Te Kavipelg péyav: for 
éy, cp. Phil. 185 & 7’ ddbvars buod | Ayuw 
’ olkrpés. 

656 ‘That thou shouldest never lay 
ader an accusation (év aitiqa Badeiv), so 
s to dishonour him (dtwpoy), with the 


help of an unproved story (ctv ddavet 
Ady), the friend who is liable to a curse 
(@vayn)’: ze. who has just said (644) 
dpaios ddolwav x.7.A. Aeschin. Zz Cies. 
§ 110 yéypamrar yap otrws ev TH apg: et 
tis Tdbe, Pyol, mapaBalvo,...€vay%4s, Py- 
oy, éotw Tod ’AmwdAXwvos, ‘let him 
rest under the ban of Apollo’: as Creon 
would rest under the ban of the gods by 
whom he had sworn. Her. 6. 56 & 7@ 
dyet évéxeOat, to be liable to the curse, 
évy airla, Badetv: [Plat.] Zpist. 7. 341 A 
ds undérote Barely &v alria tov decxvivTa 
GAN’ atrov atbrév, ‘so that he may never 
blame his teacher, but only himself,’ 
equiv. to éuBadew alrig: cp. the prose 
phrases €uPaddew els cuupopds, ypapas, 
éxOpav, k.7.A. Eur. Tro. 305 els wv’ alrlay 
Bary. Seidler’s ot y' apavet Mbywv, which 
Wolff adopts, is specious. 

660 ov Tov=ov wa Tov, as not seldom ; 
usu. followed by a second negative (as if 
here we had ovk éyw rdvde ppbvnow) : 
1088, Ant, 758, etc.—mpdpov, standing 


? 
avT. 


, 
a. 


94 ZTOPOKAEOYS 


2°Auov' émet aBeos aditos Oo Te TUparoV 
3 ohotpay, ppovnow et avd EXO. 


4 adhd pLou Ova Hope yo plivovea 


665 


5 TpUXEL puxar, Ta © el Kaxots KAKO, 
6 mpoodie Tots TakaL Ta POS Ter. 


Ol. 


0 oy ovv tw, Kel ypy pe Tavtehas Saver, 
7. vis dit Lov TOO drwa Onvau Big. 


669 


TO yap cov, ov TO T000, emrouKTipe oTOpa 


ehewov . ovTos o; 


KP. 
Oupov TEPAoNs. 


Ol. 


ev av ue OT VY TET AL. 
OTUYyVOS pev €LK@V Sxdos ety Bapus 8, 
at d€ ToravTar pioes 
avrais ducaies cioly dhyvorau pepe. 

ovKOUP he édorers KAKTOS eb 


oTav 


675 
KP; TOpEVTOBAL, 


ou ev TUYOV ayveros, é€v de To.wo loos. 


XO. 1 ydvar, TE pédreus Komiler Sdpwv t6vd €ow ; 


OeGy and mpdpor. 


A few, however, (as V,) keep @edv and omit Gear. 
665 POlvovca] POwas Dindorf: cp. v. 694. 
745 Hermann, omitting cal, which the metre (cp. v. 695) condemns. 


678 


T keeps both. 
666 7a & Kennedy: xal 748’ MSS.: 
668 tpoc- 


foremost in the heavenly ranks, most 
conspicuous to the eyes of men: the god 
‘who sees all things and hears all things’ 
(Zi. 3. 277 ds mavr’ épopds Kal may? éra- 
Kovels) : invoked Trach. 102 aS ® kpart- 
orevuv Kar’ Oupa. 

663 6 tT. Tipardyv (€or), (rodro) 
ddolpay: schol. POapelyy Sep Exxartor, 
Fyow amddevay Hrs éoxarn. 

666 f. ta 8’ —odov: and, on the 
other hand, if the ills arising from you 
two are to be added to the former ills. 
Prof. Kennedy gives td 8’, rightly, I 
think: for ya 8lvovea refers to the 
blight and plague (25): T&S’ would ob- 
scure the contrast between ‘hose troubles 
and the new trouble of the quarrel.—mpoc- 

aie. intrans., as perh. only here and in 


fr. 348 Kal poe rplrov plrrovtt... | aryxoo 
mpoonwev, ‘he came near to me.’ Eur. 
Hipp. 188 7d wey éorw amdody r@e Se 


ouwanre | Urn Te Ppevdv xepoly Te 16- 
vos, ‘is joined.’ It is possible, but harsh, 
to make mpooawe act. with yf as subject. 
Since in 695 aAvovoav kar’ dpOdv obpicas 
is clearly sound, Herm. rightly struck out 
kal before td 5 here. See on 696. 

669 6 8 ody: then /e¢ him go: Az. 
114 od 8 ody... | xpO xeupl. 

672 aavev: tertiary predicate: ‘I 


compassionate thy words, piteous as they 
are.’ Where a possessive pron. with art. 
has preceded the subst., Soph. sometimes 
thus subjoins an adj., which really has 
the predicative force to which its position 
entitles it, though for us it would be 
more natural to translate it as a mere 
attributive: At. 881 Tov 8’ éudv mwérpuov 
addxpurov | obdels...crevdter: Phil. 1456 
rovpov éréyxOn | par’ evdduvyov: £7. 
1143 THs éufs mada TpopAs | dvwpedijrov. 
In 1199 (where see note) ray yam. apd. 
xpnouwddy is not a similar case. Prof. 
Kennedy, placing a comma after ézolk- 
relpw, but none after 7006’, construes: 7d 
adv orbua édewvdv (€or), ovK érotxrelpw 
7d To0de.—orvyyoerat, pass. Other ex- 
amples in Soph. are 1500 dvedceiobe : 
O. C. 581 Sn\woerat, 1186 AdEera : Ant. 
210 Tiunoerat, 637 dkiwoerar: Al, g71t 
Karel: Phil. 48 pvddzerar: among many 
found in prose as well as in verse are dd:- 
Khoopar, addooua, édoouar, (nurdbcoua, 
Tyhoouat, wpednooua. The middle 
forms of the aorist were alone peculiar to 
that voice; the so-called ‘future middle,’ 
like the rest, was either middle or pas- 
sive. 

673 f. orvyvos...mepdons: ‘thou art 
seen to be sullen when thou yieldest, 
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no, by the Sun! 
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Unblest, unfriended, may I die by the utter- 
most doom, if I have that thought! 


But my unhappy soul 


is worn by the withering of the land, and again by the thought 
that our old sorrows should be crowned by sorrows springing 


from you twain. 


Or. Then let him go, though I am surely doomed to death, 
or to be thrust dishonoured from the land. Thy lips, not his, 
move my compassion by their plaint ; but he, where’er he be, 


— shall be hated. 


Cr. Sullen in yielding art thou seen, even as vehement in 
the excesses of thy wrath; but such natures are justly sorest 


for themselves to bear. 


Or. Then wilt thou not leave me in peace, and get thee gone? 


Cr. I will go my way; 


but in the sight of these I am just. 


I have found thee undiscerning, 


[ Exit. 


Cu. Lady, why dost thou delay to take yon man into the 


house? 


der] Nauck conj. mpoodges.—ra mporpaw L, z.e. Ta mpds o¢yv, which is the 


only reading known to the later Mss. 
yevod in 696). 


672 é\cewdy MSS.: é\ewdyv Porson. 


Nauck gives ra mpdogpara (reading el dvvg, 


679 déuov L: ddpwy r. 


. but fierce when thou hast gone far in 
wrath’: z.e., as thou art fierce in passion, 
| so art thou sullen in yielding. Greek 
idiom co-ordinates the clauses, though 
the emphasis is on orvyvds pev elkwy, 
which the other merely enforces by con- 
trast: see on 419.—Papts, bearing heavily 
on the object of anger, and so, ‘vehe- 
ment,’ ‘fierce’: Az. 1017 dvcopyos, & 
yipa Bapts, ib. 656 wiv Bapelay: Phil. 
1045 Bapts Te kal Bapelay o Eévos par 
thy ere: Ant, 767 voids & éort TALKOO- 
ros Ghyhoas Bapts.—tepdoys absol.,= 
mpbow eOys: O. C. 154 mepas, (you go 
too far), 2. 885 mépay | mepiio’ olde 59.— 
Ovpod, partitive gen.: cp. WE OS Sts 
duérpnocov medioco: Her. 3. 105 TpoNap.- 
Bdvew...ris 6500: sometimes helped by a 
prep. or adverbial phrase, as Xen. Afol. 
30 mpopicecbat abppw woxOnpias : 2 Epist. 
Tim. 2. 16 ért mdetov yap mpoxdyouow 
doeBelas.—Others render: ‘resentful [or 
‘remorseful ’] even when thou hast passed 
out of wrath’: but (a) mepdons with a 
simple gen. could not bear this sense : 
(8) the antithesis pointed by pev and 8é is 
thus destroyed. 

677 dyveros, active, as in 681, 1133: 
_ but passive, ‘unknown,’ PA. 1008, Ant. 
qoor. Ellendt is not quite accurate in 
saying that Soph. was the first who used 

! 


dvs in an active sense, for it is clearly 
active in Pind. Pyth. 9. 58 (478 B.C.) otre 
maykdprov putav virowoy obr’ dyvara 
Onpav (xAovds aicay), ‘a portion of land 
not failing in tribute of plants bearing all 
manner of fruit, nor @ stranger to beasts 
of chase.’ The passive use was, however, 
probably older than the active: compare 
Od. 5.79 dyrGres...adArjdowwe (pass.) with 
Thuc. 3. 53 dyvmres aAjAwy (act.).—ev 
8 toto’ toos: év of the tribunal or com- 
pany by whom one is judged: Ant. 459 
év Becta. rHv Slknv | dwoew: Eur. App. 
988 ol yap év cogots | paddoe ap’ &xAW 
provorxdsrepot Aéyew : and so, more boldly, 
O. C. 1213 okaoctvay pudrdoowr ev eyot 
(me iudice) katdbndos éorar.—toos, aequus, 
just: Plat. Legg. 975 C Tov méhAovTa 
Sixaorhy toov €cecOar. [Dem.] or. 7 § 35 
(by a contemporary of Dem.) tow kat Kow 
dicacrnply. So Ph, 685 toos dy tous 
dvip. ‘The Scholiast explains, mapa 6é 
rovros TAS dpuolas Soins Wv Kal mpemy elxov 
mepl éué, i.e. ‘of the same repute as before.’ 
To me such a version of loos appears 
most strange. 

678 Creon leaves the scene. The 
Chorus wish Iocasta to withdraw Oedipus 
also, that he may be soothed in the house: 
but she wishes first to learn how the dispute 
began. 


st anti- 
strophe. 


avT. eg, 


680 


685 


96 ZOPOKAEOYS 
10. 2 pabovod y yrs n TUX. 
- > \ , 42 / \ x >, A353 
XO. 3 ddxynors dyvas oyov HO, Sdaret SE Kal TO py “VOLKOV. 
> a > 9 2 las 7 XN , Pea > / 
10. 4 dpudowv am avrow; XO. vatyr. 10. Kai tis nv doyos; 
XO. 5 dus epory’, aris, yas mporrovoupevas, 
/ A > ¥ > A“ 4 
6 daivera, evO EAnev, avtTov pévew. 
e nw Y > yy eS ) \ a / > x 
Ol. 7opas W yKes, adyafos dy yrounv avyp, 
8 TOUMLOV TapLels Kal KatayBAvYeY Kéap ; 
XO. 1 dva€, cizov pev ovxy ama€ pdvor, 


689 


icf. Sé€ tapappdvyov, amopov emt ppovys.a 


* 


evoo pilopav, 


y +) 5 \ A / > ff 
os T €uav yav didav ev TOvoLoW 


> Be > > \ ¥ 
GAVOVTAV KAT op0ov OupLoas, 
* 


an > x x 
TAVUVY T EVUTOLTOS AV 


684 édyos L: 6 Adyos r. 


placing a note of interrogation (;) after jxeus. 
In L and A there is a marg. gloss éxAvwy 


Cobet). All Mss, give the participles. 

on raptels. 693 ed ce voodlfoua MSS. 
(-nv), Badham. 

MSS. 


1 
2 
3 mepdvOar pw ie (a Tae 
4 
5 
6 


695 


yevovo. 


688 Hartung conjectures raplns cat karapBddvets, 


So Wecklein (writing zrapte?s with 


el o” évooptfouay Hermann, Hartung 


694 8s 7’ MSS.: és y’ Turnebus, and so Wecklein.—zévois 
aévoew Bergk, which obviates the metrical necessity of altering @@lvovca to 


68O palotod y’: sc. Komi: cp. Tr. 
335 (n.). se 

681 Soxyors...Adyov, a suspicion rest- 
ing on mere assertions (those made by 
Oedipus), and not supported by facts (ép- 
ya): hence dyvas, unknowing, guided by 
no real knowledge. Thuc. 1. 4 0d A\édywv 
..kéumos Tade padd\ov 7 Epywy éotly 
adnOera : 3. 43 THs ov BeBalov doxjoews.— 
Samret 8: Oedipus was incensed against 
Creon, without proof; on the other hand 
(8%) Creon also (kal) was incensed by the 
anjust accusation. —8dmre. might be 
historic pres., but need not be so taken: 
Creon is still pained. Aesch. P. V. 437 
cuvvola dé Sdarrouar xéap. The version, 
‘and even injustice wounds,’ would make 
the words a reflection;—‘An accusation 
galls, evex when unfounded’: but this is 
unsuitable. 

683 f. dudoiv dm’ adtoty sc. ie 7d 
vetkos; Thus far, Iocasta only knew 
that Oedipus charged Creon with treason. 
The words of the Chorus now hint that 
Oedipus himself was partly to blame. 
‘So then,’ Iocasta asks, ‘provocation had 
been given on doth sides?’—débyos, the 
story (of the alleged treason): for the 
words of Oed. (642 5pav7a kaxas, réxvn 
kaxy) had been vague. 


685 tmporovoupévas, ‘a/ready troubled,’ 
not, ‘troubled exceedingly.’ mpomoveiv 
always=to suffer defore, or for: Lucian 
Lupp. Trag. § 40’ A@nva.”Apny karaywvt- 
tera, are kal rpowetovynKéra olua ex 
Tod Tpavuaros, already disabled. 

687 The evasive answer of the Chorus 
has nettled Oedipus by implying that the 
blame was divided, and that both parties 
ought to be glad to forget it. He could 
never forget it (672).—opds tv’ Hkeus con- 
veys indignant reproach: a grave charge 
has been laid against your king; instead 
of meeting it with denial, you are led, by 
your sympathy with Creon, to imply that 
it cannot be directly met, and must be 
hushed up. Axt. 735 6pds Tad’ ds elpnxas 
ws dyav véos: El. 628 dpds; mpos dpyhv 
Exe per. 

688 taptels with rovpov Kéap, seek- 
ing to relax, enervate, my resentment: a 
sense which the close connection with 
katapPAvvev interprets, though the more 
ordinary meaning for mapuels, had it 
stood alone here, would be ‘neglecting,’ 
‘slighting’ (3600s mwapetro, El. 545): cp. 
Ar. £9. 436 rod odds wapie, slack away_ 
(some of) the sheet: Eur. Cycl. 591 trvm 
mapemévos: Or. 210 TS Nav wapemery, 
(neut.) by too great languor. Schneidewin 
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Io. I will do so, when I have learned what hath chanced. 

Cu. Blind suspicion, bred of talk, arose; and, on the other 
part, injustice wounds. 

Io. It was on both sides ? 

eu sve. 

Io. And what was the story? 

€H. Enough, methinks, enough—when our land is already 
vexed—that the matter should rest where it ceased. 

Org. Seest thou to what thou hast come, for all thy honest 
purpose, in seeking to slack and blunt my zeal? 


Cu. King, I have said it not once alone—be sure that I 
should have been shown a madman, bankrupt in sane counsel, 


if I put thee away—thee, who gavest a true course to my | 


beloved country when distraught by troubles—thee, who now 
also art like to prove our prospering guide. 


dOwdsin 665. Blaydes suggests mévois 767’. 695 dtovcay] cadevovcay Dobree. 
696 7a viv © L ist hand: but & has been changed to 7’ by an early corrector, 
perh. the first. A has 7’, but 3 prevailed in the later Mss.—ei d’vaco yevod L. The 
st hand wrote ef d¥var yevob. The o was added to d¥vac (as Diibner thinks) by the 
first corrector, S. Over the letters a: something has been erased,—two accents, 


understands, ‘neglecting my interest, and 
7 blunting (your) feeling’: but todpoy must 
4 surely agree with kéap. 

692 tn bpdvipa: [Dem.] or. 25 § 31 
éml pev Kaddv 7 xpynordv 7} THs mdbdews 
Givov mpayua obdév obrés éore XpHotmos. 

693 tepdvOar dv, oblique of repacué- 
vos dy jv: for the tense cp. Isocr. or. 5 
§ 56 Aoumdy dv jy...el py émemolnro. 
Whitelaw, taking mep@avéa: w’ dv as oblique 
of mwepacuévos ay elnv, defends the el ce 
vooplfoua of the Mss. by Plat. Phaedr. 
228 A el éy& Patdpoy dyvow, Kal éuavrod 
émihéeyjopat, and Agol. 25 B moAN} dy Tis 

—etdatmovla ely mepl rods véous, el els pev 
povos avrods diapOelpe, x.7.A. But the 
_ playful or ironical tone which ei with the 
_ pres. indic. gives to those passages seems 
hardly in place here. The change of one 
letter restores the required évorpifépav. 
694 és Te is not for ds, though in £7. 
151 a7’=7, and 7r. 824 67’=6: rather 
te goes with ovpicas: cp. Z/. 249 &por 
7’ dv aldas | ardvrwy 7’ eboéBera Ovardy. 
695 dAvovray, of one maddened by 
suffering, Ph. 1194 ddvovTa xetpepiy 
ara. The conj. cadevovcar is tame. 
696 adv yévoro. The mss. have el 8¥- 
raro yevod: for Svvaco, the 1st hand of L 
d written diva, ze. diva. Now ed 
yevod is satisfactory in itself, since 


eS. Lind 


ddvq for S’vaca has good authority in 
Attic, as Eur. Mec. 253 dpas & ovdév Huds 
ed, kax@s 6’ dcov Siva. But then we 
must correct the strophe, 667,—as by 
writing there ra mpos ody rots médar 
mpocdperov, which I should prefer to 
Nauck’s ingenious mpood we rots médac TH 
mpbopara, Verse 667, however, seems 
right as it stands: it gives a better 
rhythm for the closing cadence than we 
should obtain by adding a syllable. And 
if so, et Svvaro (or S¥vq) yevod here must 
be reduced to~—=. (1) If with Hermann 
we simply omit yevod, the elliptical e 
Sivavo—understanding icO. or yevoo—is 
intolerably harsh; to me it does not seem 
even Greek. (2) et yévovo, ‘mayest thou 
become!’ is read by Bergk and Dindorf; 
cp. 863 e& pot Evvely. (3) To this I much 
prefer dv yévovo, which Blaydes adopts; 
but I do so for a reason which he does 
not give. I suspect that el Sdvato was a 
marginal gloss intended to define the 
sense of dv yévovo, and that dy yévo.o was 
corrupted to yevod when et 8vato had 
crept into the text. (4) Prof. Kennedy 
conjectures & +6 y %y cor: ‘now also 
with thy best skill thou ably waftest. 
Since the metre of 667 is not certainly 
sound, no treatment of our verse can be 
confident. 


vi 


and anti- 
strophe. 


( 
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700 


7°05 


A ¥ 
10. mpos Oeav SiSazov Kap’, avak, dtov more 
pnvw TOOHVOE TPAyp.aTOs OTHTAS EXELS. 
Ol. épa: oe yap TO S és mdéov, yovar, céBo* 
Kpéovtos, ota pou BeBovdevKas Exel. 
pee: > A A an > lol 5 lal 
10. dé, eb cadds TO veikos eyKahwy Epets. 
Ol. dovéa pe dyot Aatov kabeordvan. 
10. adres Evveidas, n paler adAov Tapa. ; 
> A \ 
Ol. pavrw pev ovy KaKxoupyov elomepwas, eel 
76 ¥ els EavTov Tay édevbepot ordpa. 
, > \ \ a ; / 
IO. ov vuv adgets weavTov wv héyers TEpL 


5 aA > id ‘\ 4p 4 > > ie 
€fLOU MAKOVOOV, KAU pad OVVEK €OTL GOL 


Bporevov 
dave sé 
xpyo pos 


/ > Jeet) > la) 
@oiBov y am avtou, 


ovoey pavTLKNS EXOV TEXVNS. 
Col onmeta TaVOE TUVTOLA. 

\ > oh > > 7 A 
yap MOe Naty mor, OK Epo 
Tov © VmTNpET@V A770, 


710 


e SEN 4 las ‘\ x a“ 
Gs avrov H€ou poipa mpos ardos Gaveww, 


according to Diibner; Campbell suggests ov. 
Barocc. 66) is also the reading of the later Mss. 
kupets Eggert.—éyxahely éxers M. Seyffert. 


697 f. Kdp’: these men know it: 
allow me also to know it.—étov...mpay- 
paros, causal gen.; Amz. 1177 mar pe 
unvicas pivov.—oTyoas eXELS, hast set 
up, ze. conceived as an abiding senti- 
ment, referring to 672 and 689. Cp. 
Eur. Z A. 785 Amis... | olov... | o77- 
cacae do’ és adddndas | pvdedcover 
(Fritzsch). 

700 f. TavS’ és wWACov=TA¢ov 7} TOUTSE, 
not mdéov 7 olde. The Chorus having 
hinted that Oedipus was partly to blame, 
he deigned no reply to their protests of 
loyalty (689 f.). But he respects locasta’s 
judgment more, and will answer her.— 
Kpéovros, sc. orjoas exw Thy piu: 
causal gen. answering to Srou 1 pdry LAT OS. 
—feBovdevkds: in this periphrasis, the 
perf. part. is rarer than the aor. part.: 
Ph, 600 n. 

702 dy: speak, if you can make a 
clear statement (el wads épets) in im- 
puting the blame of the feud: ze. if you 
are prepared to explain the vague oia 
(701) by defining the provocation.—éyka- 
Xety verkds (rw1)=to charge one with 
(deginning) a quarrel: as Phil. 328 xodov 
(rwds) Kar’ abrav éyKkahav, charging them 
with having provoked your anger at a deed. 

704 £. avrds Evvadds: zc. does he 


—el Sivaio yevod (el divae 6 yevod Bodl. 
See comment. 702 épeis] 
709 éxov] ruxdv Hartung ; Aaxov 


speak as from his own knowledge (of 
your guilt)?—pév ody, ‘nay.’ Z/. 1503. 
Ar. £q. 13 NI. déye ov. AH. od peév otv 
réye. Distinguish nev ofv in 483, where 
each word has 4 separate force. 

706 76 ¥ cis avtov, in what concerns 
himself: Eur. Z. 7. ay 7d ev yap els Ew 
ov kakas exet.—av éevOepot, sets wholly 
free (from the discredit of having brought 
such a charge): Ant. 445 &€w Bapelas 
alrias é\ev0epov: Plat. Legg. 756 D édev- 
Oepov apecbae THs Snulas. 

7O7 ddels ceavtoy, an appropriate 
phrase, since diévac was the regular 
term when the natural avenger of a slain 
man voluntarily released the slayer from 
the penalties: Dem. or. 38 § 59 a 6 
rabay ards apy Tod pbvou Tov Spdcavra: 
Antiph. or. 2 § 2 ob rév alrioy dpévres Tov 
dvalriov Sudskomev. 

708 pd0’ x.7.d. : learn that thou canst 
find no mortal creature sharing in the art 
of divination.—oot ethic dat.: éortlv 
tyov= exer (Eur. Suppl. 427 Th rovrwv 
éoriv ob Kad@s exov;): TéXvS, partitive 
gen. The gods have prescience (498); 
but they impart it to no man,—not even 
to such ministers as the Delphian priests. 
Iocasta reveres the gods (647): it is to — 
them, and first to Apollo, that she turns 
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Io. In the name of the gods, tell me also, O king, on what 
account thou hast conceived this steadfast wrath. 

Or. That will I; for I honour thee, lady, above yonder 
men:—the cause is Creon, and the plots that he hath laid 
against me. 

Io. Speak on—if thou canst tell clearly how the feud 
began. 

Or. He says that I stand guilty of the blood of Laius. 

Io. As on his own knowledge? Or on hearsay from 
another ? 

Or. Nay, he hath made a rascal seer his mouth-piece; as 
for himself, he keeps his lips wholly pure. 

Io. Then absolve thyself of the things whereof thou speak- 
est; hearken to me, and learn for thy comfort that nought 
of mortal birth is a sharer in the science of the seer. I will 
give thee pithy proof of that. 

An oracle came to Laius once—I will not say from Phoebus 
himself, but from his ministers—that the doom should overtake 

him to die by the hand of his child, 


Heimsoeth. 713 7éo L rst hand, changed by an early hand to jf, Most of 
the later mss. have 7j£ex, but one or two (V, L?) 7£0..—Canter conject. éfeu: K. Halm, 


in trouble (911). 
had befallen her own life,—when at the 


{ bidding of Delphi her first-born was 
; sacrificed without saving her husband 
q Laius—has left a deep and bitter con- 
' viction that no mortal, be he priest or 


seer, shares the divine foreknowledge. 
In the Greek view the udvris might be 
(1) first, the god himself, speaking 
through a divinely frenzied being in 
whom the human reason was temporarily 
superseded (hence the popular derivation 
of payruch from bea): BlatesZim. (71 
E pavrixhy appooctvy Oeds dvOpwalvy d€- 
Swxev’ ovdels yap evvous épdmrerar pav- 
rucfs évOéov Kal dd7nOo0s: this was much 
the same as the Egyptian belief, Her. 2. 
83 mavrexy 6& adroior die Staxéerar. dy- 
Opdmwv ev obdevl mpookéerar 4 TEXYN, 
ray 5¢ Oey perekerépoiot. (2) Secondly, 
the pdvris might be a man who reads 
signs from birds, fire, etc., by rule of 
“mystic science: it was against this réxvy 
that scepticism most readily turned: Eur. 
El. 399 Aoglov yap &umedor | xpno- 
pol, Bpordv 5é pavrixhy xalpew 
réyw. Iocasta means: ‘I will not say 
that the message came through the lips 
of a truly god-possessed interpreter; but 
at any rate it came from the priests; it 


But the shock which . 


was an effort of human pavtiky.’ So in 
946, 953 Gedv pavretwara are oracles 
which grofessed to come from the gods. 
Others render:—‘Nothing in mortal 
affairs zs connected with the mantic art’: 
z.e. is affected by it, comes within its ken. 
Then éorly éxov will not stand for éxerau 
(which it could not do), but for éye, as 
meaning ‘zs of,’ ‘belongs to.’ Her. has 
txew as=elvan with expressions equivalent 
to an adverb, as 2. gt ayva yuuvexdy dua 
maons dywrins éxovra, ‘consisting in 
every sort of contest,’ as he might have 
said moAurpérws éxovTa: SO 3. 128 mepl 
moAAGyv €xovtTa mpnyKatwy (=Toh- 
Aax@s): 6. 42 KaTa Xwpny (=eurédws) 
éxovres: 7. 220 év rect éfamétporot 
éxovra. But such instances are wholly 
different from the supposed use of éyew 
alone as=elva with a partitive genitive. 
711 ovk épo x.t.’. The exculpation 
of Apollo himself here is obviously not 
inconsistent with 720, which does not 
ascribe the prediction to him. And in 
853 (dv ye Aoéklas | duefre) the name of 
the god. merely stands for that of his 
Delphian priesthood. : 
713 ifr is better than the conject. 
#fo. (‘constrain’), as expressing the sud- 
denness with which the doom should 
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4 > fa) > , cf 
OOTLS yevout €LoU TE KAKELVOU TAPa. 


X \ , o > € , / Ny 
Kat TOV pe, WOTTEP “¥ 7] partis, E€vot TOTE 


ery 


>i a 3 3 A e lal 
Anotal dovevova €v TpuTats dpaéirots: 
\ XN , > , € /, 
marsos S¢ Bdaoras ov Siveoxov nucpar 
a , ¥ aA 2 , fal 
Tpets, Kat vw apOpa Ketvos evlevEas modow 
¥ x N > ¥ ¥ 
eppupey alhov xXepow ets aBatrov opos. 


By > 9 yy > ¥ 
KavTavG °Amd\\wv ovT eKewov nvucev 


720 


’ , , , ¥ foe 
govéa yevérOar matpos, ovte Adtor, 

\ \ ¢€ A \ \ A 
76 Sewor ovfoBetro, mpos tados Oaveiv. 
TovadTa oHpat pavTiKat dudpioay, 
® Ls x 
Gv évtpérov ad nde: av yap av Geos 


? > lal e lA ’ \ 
ypelav epevvg padiws avtos Pavel. 
ody p axovaavT aptiws Exel, yovat, 
nw 


Ol. 


725 


Woyns mrdvnpa Kavakivnors ppevav. 


IO. 
OI. 


EO: 
Ol. 
10. 


, ay £ \ , 
motas pepimyyns Tove vaooTpadels heyets ; 
éS0€ dkovtat aov TOOo, 
katacpayeln mpos Tpitrats dpagirois. 

=) “A ‘ Ate > , / > ¥ 
nvdaro yap TavT’, ovdé Tw AynLavT’ EXEL. 
Kat mov ‘of 6 y@pos oUTOS ov TOO WV aabos ; 
® \ ~ ¢ lat NN 1G x Pe T3) \ 

okis pev n yn KAgCEeTaL, aXLaTH O 000s 


ws o Adtos 


73° 


an ¥ 
és tavto Aekdav Katto Aavdias ayet. 


&£ou. 


719 cis dBarov dpos MSS.: dBarov els dpos Musgrave. 
L yp. raGeiv has been written above by a late hand: A has the same gloss. 


722 davety MSS. In 
728 vro- 


ee 


overtake him. Z/. 489 7j&ec...’ pits. 
The simple acc. avréy, since 7£or.=Kxara- 
AfWouro: cp. Her. 9. 26 gdapev queas 
ixvéecOar hryepovevew, instead of és quéas 
(2. 29). 

714 8ortts yévour is oblique for dares 
dy yévnrat (whoever may be born), not 
for darts éyévero (who has been born): 
Laius received the oracle before the birth 
of the child. ; 

715 £évor: not Thebans, much less of 
his own blood. 

716 See on 733. 

717 décxov. ‘Three days had not 
separated the child’s birth from us’: 
three days had not passed since its birth. 
Plut. 776. Gracch. § 18 xedevoavros éxel- 
you Siacxew Td TARO, to keep the crowd 
off.—BAdeoras cannot be acc. of respect 
(fas to the birth’), because 8vérxov could 
not mean ‘had elapsed’: when déxew is 
intrans. it means (@) to be distant, Thuc. 


8. 79 diéxer 58 dAlyov TadTy 7 Bapos Tis 
jretpov: or (4) to extend, Her. 4. 42 
dubpuxa...diéxoucav és Tov *ApdBrov 
Ko\rov. 

718 «al=dre (parataxis instead of 
hypotaxis): Thuc. 1. 50 #n 6¢ jp dye... 
kal of Koply@co éarivys mptpvav éxpov- 
ovro.—dpSpa moSoiv=Td opupd: evfeb- 
tas, fastened together by driving a pin 
through them, so as to maim the child 
and thus lessen the chance of its being 
reared if it survived exposure: Eur. PA. 
22 (Iocasta speaks) géorepey qyuiv maida, 
kal orelpas Bpédos, | yvovs TaumddKnua 
Too beod te Thy pdr, | Near’ és “Hpas 
kat Kidarp@vos démas | dldwot Bouxd\ourw 
éxbelva Bpépos, | opupSv cidnpa KévTpa 
diarelpas uécov (better uéowy), | bbev viv 
‘Ed\dds dvduatey Oldiaour. 
812 Forata ferro gesseras vestigia, Tumore 
nactus nomen ac vitio pedum. : 

719 els dBaroy dpos: the tribrach con- 


Seneca Oed.~ — 
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who should spring from him and me. 

Now Laius,—as, at least, the rumour saith,—was murdered 
one day by foreign robbers at a place where three highways 
meet. And the child’s birth was not three days past, when 
Laius pinned its ankles together, and had it thrown, by others’ 
hands, on a trackless mountain. 

So, in that case, Apollo brought it not to pass that the babe 
should become the slayer of his sire, or that Laius should die— 
the dread thing which he feared—by his child’s hand. Thus 
did the messages of seer-craft map out the future. Regard 
Whatsoever needful things the god |} 


them, thou, not at all. 


seeks, he himself will easily bring to light. 
Or. What restlessness of soul, lady, what tumult of the 
mind hath just come upon me since I heard thee speak! 
Io. What anxiety hath startled thee, that thou sayest this? 
Or. Methought I heard this from thee,—that Laius was 


slain where three highways meet. 


Io. Yea, that was the story; nor hath it ceased yet. 


OE. 


And where is the place where this befell ? 


Io. The land is called Phocis; and branching roads lead to 
the same spot from Delphi and from Daulia. 


otpapels L: tro orpadgels r, which Dindorf and others prefer. émicrpadels Blaydes. 


730 dumdaic L: rpirdais r. 


tained in one word gives a ruggedness 
which is certainly intentional here, as in 
1496 tov marépa marhp, Az. 459 medla 
rade. A tribrach in the sth place, always 
rare, usually occurs either when the pen- 
ultimate word of the verse is a facon 
primus (-~~~), as El. 326 évrddia 
xepo, or when the last word is a pacon 
quartus (~~~—), as Phil. 1302 dvdpa mo- 
Aéuov. Verse 967 below is exceptional. 

720 Kaytav0’: cp. 582. 

722 It ismore likely that, as our MSS. 
suggest, maQetv should have been a com- 
mentator’s conjecture than that Oavety 
should have been a copyist’s error (from 
vy. 713). No objection can be drawn 
from the occurrence of mpds matdds Oa- 
yety so soon after 713: see on 519. 

723 rovitra...duipirav, i.e. made 
predictions at once so definite and so 
Salse: yjpar, a solemn word used scorn- 
“fully: cp. 86. The sense of dispiray in 
1083 is slightly different: here we might 
compare Dem. or. 20 § 158 6 Apdxov... 
Kabapdy Subpev ely, ‘has laid down 
that the man is pure.’ 

925 dv xpelav épevyg: a bold phrase 


blended, as it were, from wv dv xpelav 
éyn and a dv xpioyua (dvra) epevva: cp. 
Phil. 327 Tlvos... | x6Nov...eykad@y, in- 
stead of rlvos xéNov Exwv or Th éyKahav. 

726—754 The mention of ‘three 
roads’ (716) has startled Oedipus. He 
now asks concerning (1) the place, (2) the 
time, (3) the person. The agreement of 
(1) with (2) dismays him; that of both 
with (3) flashes conviction to his mind. 

727 mAdvypa denotes the fearful 
‘wandering’ of his thought back to other 
days and scenes; as @d0% (729) is the 
word of one who has been in a troubled 
dream. 

728 Totas pep. brootp., having turned 
round on account of (=startled by) what 
care,—like a man whom a sound at his 
back causes to turn in alarm:—far more 
expressive than émorpagels, which would 
merely denote attention. For the gen., 
cp. Az. 1116 Tod 5& cod Wodou | od« dy 
otpadelny. 

731 Arfavr: the breath of rumour is 
as a breeze which has not yet fallen: ¢p. 
AZ. 258 vbros ws Aye, and O. C. 517. 

733 oxtor} 8 680s. In going from 
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755 


740 


745 
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OL. Kat ris xpdvos totcS éoriv ovgehnhvOas ; 
10. oyeddv te mpdcber 4 ad THD EXo” xPovos 
dpynv épatvov TovT exnpvxOn mode. 
Ol. & Zev, ri pov Spacar BeBovrevoa mept; 
, > > lA a?) 2907 > if 
10. ri & éori cou tov7, Oidimovs, evObpwov ; 
id > > , \ \ fee , 
Ol. pyro p épdra: tov de Aatov pow 
aye ay , Cy > \ 9 ¥ 
ti exe dpale, *rivos axunv nBys €xov. 
IO. péyas, need apt hevkavOes Kapa, 
poppys o€ THS ONS OVK aTEaTaTEL TOND. 
OI. oto. tddas: €ouK €wauTov eis apas 
Sewds mpoBdddr\wWv dptiws ovK cidevar. 
10. was dys; OKYa Tou pos o dmooKoT0uc, ava€. 
OL Sewds adOupd pr) Bd€érav o pavtis 7. 
/ \ lal x aA > i2 ¥ 
Seifers S€ paddov, jv ev eSelays Ere. 
Ke) t pny oKVa per, av Oo & afova’ épa 
. Kal PHY OKVO LEV, pn - Po. 


740 gicw | rir’ exe ppdter tla 8 axuny TBns eXwv. L. The only variation in the 


later MSS. is oye for elxe (A). 


5’. Wecklein changes 78s éxwv to éxw 


I adopt a former conjecture of Nauck’s, rivos for rlva 
v &n: Meineke changes 78s to rér’ 0": 


Wolff gives, riv’ elxe, ppde ér’* iv & dxuty 7Bns éxwv; Others seek a substitute 


either (1) for éywv, as Brunck rére, Kennedy é7¢: or 
Schneidewin and Blaydes elpzre. 


Hartung éruxe, 


(2) for efxe, as Dindorf Ne, 
742 uwéyao L. A few later 


mss, (A, Pal., and V as corrected) have péAas, which Wecklein adopts.—xvod fwy 


Thebes to Delphi, the traveller passes by 
these ‘Branching Roads,’—still known 
as the rplodo, but better as the orevé: 
from Daulia it is a leisurely ride of about 
an hour and a half along the side of Par- 
nassus. The following is from my notes 
taken on the spot:—‘A bare isolated hil- 
lock of grey stone stands at the point 
where our path from Daulia meets the 
road to Delphi, and a third road that 
stretches to the south. There, in front, 
we are looking up the road down which 
Oedipus came [from Delphi]; we are 
moving in the steps of the man whom he 
met and slew; the road runs up a wild 
and frowning pass between Parnassus 
on the right hand and on the left the 
spurs of the Helicon range, which here 
approach it. Away to the south a wild 
and lonely valley opens, running up 
among the waste places of Helicon, a 
vista of naked cliffs or slopes clothed with 
scanty herbage, a scene of inexpressible 
grandeur and desolation’ (Modern Greece 
p- 79). At this ocxiorh 056s Pausanias 


saw 7a Tod Aatov pryjuara Kal olkérov 
Tod émopuévov: the legend was that Dama- 
sistratus king of Thebes had found the 
bodies and buried them (10. § § 4). The 
spot has a modern monument which 
appeals with scarcely less force to the 
imagination of a visitor,—the tomb of a 
redoubtable brigand who was killed in 
the neighbourhood many years ago. 

734 ravro, but in 325 Tavrév: cp. 
Tr. 325 n. dro with both genitives: cp. 
761, 1205. 

735 toto’. For the dat. cp. Her, 2. 
145 Atovtow pé& vuv...karad étaxdora 
trea kal xia pdduord eos és éués “Hpa- 
KANE 82...KaTd elvaxdora érea* ILavl dé 
kara Ta oxrakdowa wdduora és éué. Then 
from fersons the idiom is transferred to 
things: Thuc. 3. 29 huépar mddora Hoav 
Ty MuriAnvae éadwxvig érrd. 

736 oxeddv TL mpdo0ev. The interval 
supposed between the death of Laius and~ 
the accession of Oedipus must be long 
enough to contain the process by which 


the Sphinx had gradually brought Thebes — 
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Or. And what is the time that hath passed since these 


things were? 


Io. The news was published to the town shortly before thou 
wast first seen in power over this land. 

Or. O Zeus, what hast thou decreed to do unto me? 

Io. And wherefore, Oedipus, doth this thing weigh upon 


thy soul? 
Or. Ask me not yet; 


but say what was the stature of 


Laius, and how ripe his manhood. 


Io. 


He was tall,—the silver just lightly strewn among his 


hair; and his form was not greatly unlike to thine. 
Or. Unhappy that I am! Methinks I have been laying 
myself even now under a dread curse, and knew it not. 


Io. How sayest thou? 
my king. 
OE. 


I tremble when I look on thee, 


Dread misgivings have I that the seer can see. But 


thou wilt show better if thou wilt tell me one thing more. 
Io. Indeed—though I tremble—I will answer all thou ask- 


est, when I hear it. 


L, not altered from xvod{ov: nor is the latter (so far as I know) in any MS.—\ev- 
caves L, which is the usual reading in the later Mss.; only one or two have 
AevxarGels (I') or NevkavOev (A). Hartung reads xvodfov...reukav Gels kdpa. 743 In 


L dmeordre has been made from drogrdret by an early hand. 


7494 0 aL, 


and so nearly all the later Mss. (but dy 3 Dresd. a, dv 6’ Bodl. Laud. 54). On 
such a point as & 6’ dy versus ay 3’, the authority of our MSS, is not decisive. In 
O. C. 13 dv & seems clearly preferable to a8 dy (L there has dy, omitting 6); and 


i nl 


to despair: but Soph. probably had no 
very definite conception of it: see on 758. 

738 3 Zev. A slow, halting verse, 
expressing the weight on his soul: the 
neglect of caesura has this purpose. 

739 évOipiov: Thuc. 7. 50 7 cen 
éxdelarer...kal of ?AOnvatot...émirxetv éxé- 
Revoy Tods otparnyous, évOU mov T 0Lov- 
pevot. 

740 I do not believe that Soph., or 
any Greek, could have written vow | 
aly’ exe, ppdte, tlva 8 dxpajv 7Bys 
%xev, which Herm. was inclined to defend 
as if rlva piow elye=Tls Tw plow. Now 
atyos would easily pass into tlva 8” with a 
scribe who did not follow the construc- 
tion; and to restore tlvos seems by far 
the most probable as well as the simplest 
remedy. No exception can be taken to 
the phrase tivos dxuiy HBns as= ‘the ripe- 
ness of what period of vigorous life.’ 

742 xvoalwv Aevkavlts kdpa=ixwv 
xvodgov Aevkats Kdpa: Ar. Nub. 978 


xvods Bomep poo érjvOe (the down on 
his chin was as the bloom on apples): 
here the verb marks the /ight strewing of 
silver in dark hair. Cp. Zl. 43 7Ou- 
pévov. As Aesch. has pedavbés yvos, 
‘swarthy’ (Suppl. 154), so in Anthol. 
12. 168 (Jacobs Il. 502) NevkavO}s= ‘of 
fair complexion’ as opp. to meAlxpous. 

744 tddas, as being for réAavs: Ar. 
Av. 1494 olwot Taras, 6 Leds Ores ph Ww 
dpera. In Anthol. 9. 378 (Jac. Il. 132) 
kal Koy. peraBds, ® Tddas, addaxdO, 
rédav is an easy remedy: but not so in 
Theocr. 2. 4 ag’ © Tddas ovdéro8” KEL, 
where 7ré\as has been conjectured.—éotka 
00K ebSévar=eorkey Ste ovK On: cp. 
236 f. 

749 Kal pry, ‘indeed’ I fear (as you 
do): Ant. 221, Z/. 556.—dv ® is certainly 
preferable to @ 3’ dv in a poet whose ver- 
sification is not characterised by any love 
of unnecessary SdAvots. Even in prose we 
find és dv dé instead of ds 5é dv, Her. 7. 8. 
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TOTEpov exaper Batds, 7} mToddovs EXWV 
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avdpas doxiras, of dvnp dpynyérns; 


, > > € , > > > 
10. wévr joav ot Evprravtes, ev 8 avtoiow Hv 
KHpv& dayvn 8 nye Adiov pia. 
7 A 499 » A te = \ 
OI. aiat, rad non Siadhavy. tis Hv more 
€ , / \ , Ci ANS , 
6 Tovade héEas Tovs Adyous vpiv, yivar; VATS 
IO. oixeds Tis, Oomep txeT exowlels povos. : 
Ol. 7 Kav Sopot Tvyxdver taviv Twapév; 
> A ? > > @ \ Lal Ss \ - 
10. ov dnr> ad’ ob yap Keifer WOe Kai Kpary 
vA 3 QO »¥ foo 7h > be) , 
o€ T 0 exovta Adidv 7 ddwdéra, 
an a Ni 
e€uerevoe THS ENS yELpos Oryav 760 
aypovs ode Tréupar Karl Toyvioy vouds, 
ws mEtoTOV Ein TOUS amoTTOS aOTEWS. 
¥ > 3 , te A ae Foe ema! 
Kate eyo vis a€vos yap ot dvyp 
Sovdos dépew Hv THadE Kal peilw yapw. 
a KA ¢ a ep con > / , 
OI. mas dv porou Onf july ev tdye Taw; 765 
, 7 A \N , ee td > iv 
IO. awapeoti: adda rpos Tt TouT édiewat; 
Y 2 5, z “> , \ / rip GA 
OI. déd0ux’ ewavrdv, & yivat, pn TON ayav 


eipnpe 7 por, Ov a vy eioide Oddo. 


here, too, it gives a more Sophoclean rhythm. 
the first corrector (S): the rst hand seems to have written womep. 


756 domep L, as re-touched by 
763 ol Her- 


750 Batcs identifies the chief with his 
retinue,—the adjective, when so used, 
suggesting a collective force like that of 
a stream, full or thin: so modus pet, odds 
mvet of vehement speech, etc.; Eur. Or. 
1200 4v Todds mapy, if he come in his 
might: ocuxvdv modlxvioy, a populous 
town (Plat. Rep. 370 D). 

751 doxltas: cp. Aesch. Cho. 766 
XO. was oby KeNeter viv porety écradpué- 
vov; | «..4 tv Noxlrats etre Kal hovoorTi BA ; 
TP. dyew xedever Sopudbpous dmdovas (said 
of Aegisthus). 

753 «7pvé, as the meet attendant of a 
king on the peaceful and sacred mission 
of a Gewpds (114). The herald’s presence 
would add solemnity to the sacrifice and 
libation at Delphi: Athen. 660 A édpwv 
(=€@vov) dé of KjpuKes &xpe modo, Bov- 
Ourodvres...kal oxevdfovres Kal puoT’Adov- 
Tes, rt 5€ olvoxoodvres. aarrvy Hye pla= 
bla qv datyn, @ Aye: Pind. Nem. 9. 41 
&0" ’Apéas mébpov dvOpwror kadéoror = &vOa 
mopos eorly bv A, xadodow. The dryvn, 
properly a mule-car (Pind. Pyth. 4. 94) 
but here drawn by colts (802), and in the 


Odyssey synonymous with duata (6. 37, 
57), was a four-wheeled carriage used for 
travelling, as dist. from the two-wheeled 
war-chariot (apua): its Homeric epithet 
bynd7 indicates that it stood higher on its 
wheels than the dpa: it could be fitted 
with a frame or basket for luggage (zrep- 
tepln Od. 6. 70, melpws Tl. 24. 190). 

756: cp. 118. olxeis=oilkérns, as in 
the Odyssey and in a véu0s Dddwvos in 
Lysias or. 10 § 19, who explains it by 
Gepdarwy. The Liiad has the word only 
twice, both times in plur., of ‘inmates’ 
(slave or free: 5. 413: 6. 366). 

757 1 kal marks keen interest: Z/. 
314 7 Kav éyd Oaprodoa uaddov és Abyous | 
Tovs cous lkolunv; 

758 The poet has neglected clearness 
on a minor point. The olkeJs—sole sur- 
vivor of the four attendants—had fled 
back to Thebes with the news that Laius 
had been slain by robbers (r18—r23). 
This news came before the trouble with 
the Sphinx began: 126—13r. And the 
play supposes an interval of at least 
several days between the death of Laius 
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Or. Went he in small force, or with many armed followers, 
like a chieftain ? 

Io. Five they were in all,—a herald one of them; and there 
was one carriage, which bore Laius. 

Or. Alas! ’Tis now clear indeed.—Who was he who gave 
you these tidings, lady? 

Io. A servant—the sole survivor who came home. 

Or. Is he haply at hand in the house now? 

Io. No, truly; so soon as he came thence, and found thee 
reigning in the stead of Laius, he supplicated me, with hand 
laid on mine, that I would send him to the fields, to the pastures 
of the flocks, that he might be far from the sight of this town. 
And I sent him; he was worthy, for a slave, to win e’en a larger 


boon than that. 


Or. Would, then, that he could return to us without delay ! 
Io. It is easy: but wherefore dost thou enjoin this ? 


OE. 


I fear, lady, that mine own lips have been unguarded ; 


and therefore am I fain to behold him. 


mann: ds y’ Campbell (who cites ws from K,=Flor. Abb. 66). 6y’ L: o d€ y’, 69°, 


6 8, or 607, r. 


768 6 a] 6¢ 6 Turner. 


and the election of Oedipus: see on 736. 
Hence xetOev 7\Ge xal...elde cannot mean 
that the olxeds, on reaching Thebes, found 
Oedipus already reigning. Nor can we 
suggest that he may have fled from the 
scene of the slaughter before he was 
sure that Laius had been killed: that is 
excluded by 123 and 737. Therefore 
we must understand:—‘when he had 
come thence, and [afterwards] found that 
not only was Laius dead, but you were his 
successor.’ (For the parataxis cé Te... 
Adiéy re see on 673.) I incline to sus- 
pect, however, that Sophocles was here 
thinking of the man as coming back to 
find Oedipus already on the throne, and 
had overlooked the inconsistency. The 
conjecture Aatov re ddémara for Adiéby 7’ 
éAwdébra (Wolff) would remove the diffi- 
culty, but seems very improbable. 

760 xelpds Orydv, marking that the 
ixerela was formal; as when the suppliant 
clasped the knees (dmrecOa yovdrwr). 
Eur. Hee. 850 rixas oébev, | “ExdBn, 5V 
 olkrou xetpd 6 lkeclav exw. 

761 dypovs might be acc. of motion 
to (0. C. 1769 O7Bas F Huds | ...réupov); 
but it is better here governed by emt: for 
the position of the prep. cp. 734, 1205, 
_ El. 780 obre vuxrds or’ €& juépas.—vopds: 
on Cithaeron, or near it, 1127. Theman 
had formerly served as a shepherd (1039), 


and had then been taken into personal 
attendance on Laius (olkevs). 

762 tovd’ dronmtos dotews, ‘far from 
the sight of this town’: that is, far from 
the power of seeing it: whereas in ZV. 
1487 kravev mpd0es | ...dromtov huav= 
‘far from our eyes’: the gen. as after 
words of ‘distance from.’ See Appendix. 

763 ol : the 6 y’ of L (clumsily amend- 
ed to 6 6é y’ in other MSs.) prob. came 
from of, rather than from ws or ws y’. 
Phil, 583 of dvnp révys, ‘for a poor man’: 
Eur. Or. 32 xayw merécxov, ola dy yur, 
pévou, ‘so far as a woman might.’ as, 
however, is commoner in this limiting 
sense (1118); ofa more often=‘like’ 
(751). Here ota qualifies dftos, imply- 
ing that in strictness the faithful service 
of a slave could not be said to create 
merit, 

764 dépev: cp. 590. 

766 mdpeotw: ‘it is easily done.’ 
Eur. Bacch. 843 IB. éNOdy +’ és olkous av 
Soxq Bovrevooua. | AI. €Eeore" wavry 76 
yy éuov edrperées mapa. Not, ‘he is here’ 
(nor, ‘he is as good as here,’ as the schol. 
explains): in 769 téerar=‘he will come 
Srom the pastures.’ 

768 50 d. The sense is: ‘I fear that 
I have spoken too many words; and on 
account of those words I wish to see him’: 
cp. 744, 324. Not: ‘I fear that my 
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IO. dd terar perv: agia dé mov pale 


> 5, a > > ‘\ (a yy > ¥ 
Kaya Ta y &v coi Svaddpws ExorT, avaé. 
y, és TocovTov édridwy 


OI. Kov pn aorepnOys 


an \ 


> A a \ , 
éuov BeBatos. Te yap av Kal petlovu 


a 


eau av 7H cot, 


\ , a ase 
dua TUXNS TOLATO LWP 5 


éuot maTnp pev IodvBos nv KopivOos, 


pytnp S€ Mepdérn Apis. nyopnv 


O° dup 775 


GOTOV MéeyloTOS TOV EKEL, TPL MOL TUXN 

roudd éeréoTyn, Oavpdoar pev a€gia, 

oTovens ye PTO THS euNs ovK akia. 

, ~~ iN > PS) - > i \ s 

avnp yap ev oElmvos p uTept\nabeis pen 
3 Y ” , 


A ‘\ 
Karel Tap olv@, TAaTTOS ws ElnV TaTpl. 


780 


Kayo Bapuvieis THv pev odoav jpépav 
ports Katéoxov, Garépa & tav médas 
untpos Tatpos T Hreyxov: ot dé dvaddpws 
Tovveoos Wyov TH peOévt. TOV dvyov. 


> \ \ wv A > 4 gy 3 
Kay@ TQ fev KELVOLVY ETEPTIOKLNV, OP@S ) 


785 


» , OP ae na e A ‘ , 
exvilé po det Tous vdeipme yap Todv. 
AdOpa S€ pyTpds Kal maTpos Topevopac 
/ 7 > e€ Ua bo ‘ e / 
Tlvdade, Kat p’ 0 PoiBos av pev Lkounv 


779 é0n L 1st hand, changed by an early hand to péé7s. 


The latter prevails in 


words have given me only too much 
cause to desire his presence.’ A comma 
after jo is here conducive to clearness. 

770 kayo and tov express the wife’s 
sense that he should speak to her as to 
a second self.—éy owol=within thee, in 
thy mind (not ‘in thy case’): cp. év with 
the reflexive pronouns, Plat. 7zeae¢. 192D 
év é“auTg wenvnuévos: Crat. 384 A mpoc- 
movovmevos TL avbros &v EauT@ SravoetoOat. 

771 és tocovroy éAm(Swv: Isocr. or. 
8 § 31 els To0ro yap Twes avolas éhndv- 
dacw: Ar. Wub. 832 od & és tocoiirov 
Tov pavisy édprvbas. The plural of éhrris 
is rare as=anxious forebodings: but cp. 
487. 

772 pe(fove: strictly, ‘more important’: 
cp. Dem. or. 19 § 248 ayrl...ris moews 
riv &ilarrov Eevlay kal prlav ToAG pel- 
tova hyhoaro air@ Kal dvotredeoTepay 
(alluding to Amz. 182 kal pmelfow boris 
dvr ris abrod marpas | Ptdov voulfer) : 
Ant. 637 ovdels...yamos | welfwv pépec- 
Oat cod KaAGs yyou“évov, No marriage can 
be a greater prize than your good guid- 


ance. The kal with Aéfawn’ dv:—could 
I speak? Lysias or. 12 § 29 mapa Tod 
more Kal AnWeobe Siknv; from whom wz// 
you ever exact satisfaction? 

773 iév, present, not future, part. : 
Ant. 742 dia dlkns lav warpl. Xen. An. 
3. 2. 8 dua pirlas lévar. 

775 The epithet ‘Dorian’ carries ho- 
nour: Merope was of the ancient stock, 
claiming descent from Dorus son of Hellen, 
who settled in the region between Oeta 
and Parnassus. The Scholiast’s comment, 
Tledorovynotaxy, forgets that the Theban 
story is laid in times before the Dorian 
conquest. 

776 moly por...eréory. (1) ply with 
injin.=our ‘before,’ whether the sentence 
is affirmative or negative: 7\0e mply KAn- 
Ofvat, odk HAGE ply KAnOFvar. (2) mpl 
with a /imite mood (indic., subj., or opt.) 
=our ‘until’ in zegative sentences. Thus 
ovk AOE mply éxdHOn differs from ovx 
mA\Ge mply KAnOqvac by implying that at. 
last he was called, and then came. Here, 
the form of the sentence is affirmative 
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But I too, methinks, have a claim 


to learn what lies heavy on thy heart, my king. 
Or. Yea, and it shall not be kept from thee, now that my 


forebodings have advanced so far. 


Who, indeed, is more to me 


than thou, to whom I should speak in passing through such a 


fortune as this? 


My father was Polybus of Corinth,—my mother, the Dorian 
Meropé; and I was held the first of all the folk in that town, 


until a chance befell me, worthy, 
worthy of mine own heat concerning it. 
his cups that I was not the true 
And I, vexed, restrained myself for that day 
but on the next I went to my mother and 


full of wine cast it at me in 
son of my sire. 
as best I might; 


indeed, of wonder, though not 
At a banquet, a man 


father, and questioned them; and they were wroth for the taunt 


with him who had 


let that word fly. So on their part I had 


comfort; yet was this thing ever rankling in my heart; for it 


still crept abroad with strong rumour. 
or father, I went to Delphi; 


the later Mss. (but “én I). 


And, unknown to mother 
and Phoebus sent me forth 


(iyydunv), and €ws would therefore be more 
strictly correct. But the thought is nega- 
tive (‘nothing happened to disturb me Dis 
hence wplv. So Thuc. 3. 29 Tovs... AOn- 
palous AavOdvover (=odX dpavrar 70 TGy 
7A.) mplv 5h rH Anhp Eoxor. Cp. White- 
law in Zrans. Cam. Phil. Soc. 1886,p.26- 
—trésty: a verb often used of enemies 
suddenly coming upon one: Isocr. or. 
9 § 58 ptKpod dey ehabev abroy émt 7d 
Bactrerov émiords: Her. 4. 203 éml TH 
Kupnvatwy rbd éréornoay. 

779 imepTAnocbes péOy, lit., intoxi- 
cated by drinking (caus. dat.): wé07 al- 
ways=‘drinking’ (not ‘strong wine’): 
cp. Her. 5. 20° KadGs éxovTas...“édns 
(‘having had enough of drinking’). For 
the dat. cp. Aesch. Pers. 132 Aékrpa... 
mlumdarat daxpvuao. 

780 rap’ olvw: Plut. Mor. 143 C Tos 
Th Nope Xpwuévous Tap’ olvov. Thuc.6. 28 
pera madias Kal olvov.—rAagrés os elny 
instead of mAacrév, as if preceded by 
gvevdtter wor instead of Kadet pe. Some- 
what similarly dvoudgw=)éyw, as Plat. 
Prot. 311 E copiorhy...dvouudfoucr...7ov 
dvipa elvan. mracrés, ‘feigned (in 
speech),’ ‘falsely called a son,’ martpl, 
“for my father,’ 2.e. to deceive him. Eur. 
Alc. 639 pact yuraixds ois breBAHOnY 


-n4Opa, whence vroBohypuaios =v 480s. 


782 Katéoxov, sc. éuaurdy. In clas- 


sical Attic this use occurs only here: in 
later Greek it recurs, as Plut. Artaxerxes 
§ 15 elrev ody mi karacxuv. vpels Mev 
kt. Cp. ee, oxés, érloxes (‘stop’), 
in Plat., Dem., etc. 

784 76 pedévtt: the reproach was like 
a random missile: Menander fr. 88 ovr’ 
éx xepos pmeOévta Kaprepdv AlOov | pdov 
karacxel, ovr’ dard yhuicons Noyov. The 
dat., because Svopédpas TotveSos HYyov= 
dpylfovro Bvexa Tob éveldous. 

785 Spas 8: cp. 791, and n. on 29. 

786 ideipre yap TOAY: so Upeprew of 
malicious rumour, Aesch. Ag. 450 $00- 
vepov & wm’ adyos Eprret | apodixos “Arpel- 
das, Libanius 784 A (quoted by Mus- 
grave) moAvs ToLotros Upetpre Aédyos (per- 
haps suggested by this passage). Pind. 
Isthm. 3. 58 Totro yap a0dvarov puvaev 
epme, | el tis €0 ety Tt. Cp. Ant. 700 
rod? épeuv oty’ érépxerar paris. For 
arodd cp. O. C. 517 7d Tort Tor Kab pen- 
Saya Ayyov, that strong rumour which 
is in no wise failing: 2d. 305 moNd...70 
cov dvoua | dufker mavras. This version 
also agrees best with 775, which implies 
that the incident had altered his popular 
repute. We might render: ‘it was ever 
recurring to my mind with force’: but 
this (a) is a repetition: (4) is less suited 
to rodv, which implies diffusion. 

788 dv tkopyy dripov=drijov TovTwy 
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atysov e&éreuev, adda 8 abdra 


\ x \ , x ¥ , 
Kat dewd kal dvoTnva Tpoudnvev eyor, 


(ia 


@S PNTpL mev xpeEin pe px Onvar, yévos ro 
aTANTOV dvOpadroure Snracouw’ opar, 
poveds 8 evotuny TOU putevcartos TAT pos. 
Kayo ‘TAKOvTas TavTa ™7Y KopwOtav 


aoTpols TO Aoumdv EKILET POUHLEVOS x9ova. 


795 


epevyor, evOa pajmor’ opotuny KAKO 

Xpno Hav ovetdn) TOV ELov Tehovpeva. 

orelxov oy UKVOUPLAL Tovade TOUS Ywpous eV ols 
oD TOV TUpavvov TOUTOV o\Ava- Oat déyets. 


Kat oot, yuvat, Tatnbes efepa. 
KehevOov THD ddouTopav qréas, 


9 3 


OT 


TpuTANs 800 


évtav0d jor Knpv€ Te KaTl TwhiKNs 
> \ > , > 4 e \ / 
avnp amnvyns euBeBas, otov ov ys, 


789 dda 6 GAXca L: 


would read d\\a 8’ aOXiy. 


the rst hand had written a@Mw. 
790 rpovpavn MSS. 
gloss mpoééeée in E may be a reminiscence of such a reading. 
too, that mpovddyny is cited by Campbell from We 
me L, the « after 7 almost erased. Cp. on 555 


adda 6’ dar. Herwerden 
: mpovdnvey Hermann. (The 
It may be remarked, 
= Ambros. L. 39.) 791 xpev 

797 miata e In L there has 


been an erasure at and after a, and there are Meee of an accent above the second e, 


& txéunv, not graced in respect of those 
things (responses) for which I had come: 
Eur. . Andr. IO14 GTimov opyavar xépa TEK- 
toowvas, not rewarded for its skill. Ford 
ixéuny (cogn. accus. denoting the errand, 
like &pxyouat dyyedlay) | cp. 1005 Toir’ 
aducbunv: O. C. 1291 & 8 HOov...0€\w 
Aé~ar: Ar. Pl. 966 5 re wddor’ EAHAVGas: 
Plat. Prot. 310 E d\n’ a’ra tabra Kal viv 
kw mapa oé (where the acc. is cogn. to 
jKkw, not object to the following diadex- 
Ons 

ooo mpoupnvev, suggested by Herm., 
has been adopted by several recent edi- 
tors. Cp. Herod. 1. 210 r@ 6¢ 6 daluwy 
mpoépaive, and so 3. 65, 7-37: Plut. Dem. 
§ 19 & ols 7 Te LvOla dewa mpotpawe pay- 
Tevpara Kal 6 xpnouos Beto: Camiill. § 4 
(a man who pretended to pav7txy) ene 
mpovpawer dr bppyra : Dem. or. 21 § 54 
tos é’ éxdorns pavTelas mpopavoudvors 
Geots, the gods announced (as claiming 
sacrifice) on each reference to the oracle. 
Yet the fact that tpogalvery was thus a 
vox sollennis for oracular utterance would 
not suffice to warrant the adoption of 
arpoudnvev, if the Tpovpavy of the Mss. 
seemed defensible. mpovddvn éyov 


would mean, ‘came into view, , telling’: cp. 
above, 395, and £/. 1285 viv 6’ éxw ce* 
mpoipayns dé | gutraray eExwv mpbcoyw. 
It might apply to the sudden appearance of 
a beacon (cp. 6 dpuxros dyyé\dwv mpéret, 
Aesch. Ag. 30): but, in reference to 
the god speaking through the oracle, it 
could only mean, by a strained metaphor, 
‘flashed on me with the message,’ 7.2. 
announced it with startling suddenness 
and clearness. The difficulty of conceiv- 


ing Sophocles to have written thus is to — 


me so great that the sfecial appropriate- 
ness of mpovdnvev turns the scale. 

791 £. yévos 8’: see on 29.—dpday with 
dtAnTov, which, thus defined, is in con- 
trast with SqAccroun’ : he was to show 
men what they could not bear to look 
upon. 

794 ff. émaxovcas (708), ‘having 
given ear’—with the attention of silent 
horror.—t}v Kopww6lav: ‘ Henceforth 


measuring from afar (éxpetpotpevos) by 
the stars the region of Corinth, I went 


my way into exile, to some place where _ 


I should not see fulfilled the dishonours 
of [=foretold by] my evil oracles.’ do- 
Tpots ékperpovpevos: zc. visiting it no 
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disappointed of that knowledge for which I came, but in his 
response set forth other things, full of sorrow and terror and 
woe; even that I was fated to defile my mother’s bed; and | 
that I should show unto men a brood which they could not 
endure to behold; and that I should be the slayer of the sire 
who begat me. 

And I, when I had listened to this, turned to flight from the 
land of Corinth, thenceforth wotting of its region by the stars 
alone, to some spot where I should never see fulfilment of the 
infamies foretold in mine evil doom. And on my way I came 
to the regions in which thou sayest that this prince perished. 
Now, lady, I will tell thee the truth. When in my journey I 
was near to those three roads, there met me a herald, and a 
man seated in a carriage drawn by colts, as thou hast described ; 


The 1st hand had written reAovuévwv, which the first corrector (S) altered.—Some 
later Mss. (B, V, V3, V*) add y’ to XpnT Mav. 800 This verse does not stand 
in the text of L, but has been added in the margin bya later hand. With regard to 
the age of the hand, Mr E. M. Thompson observes :—‘ This writing is of the style 
which appears in the latter part of the thirteenth century, and continues with little 


esse enn 


more, but only thinking of it as a dis- 
tant land that lies beneath the stars in 
this or that quarter of the heavens. 
Schneidewin cp. Aelian Mist. Anzm. 
(rept Suv lbiorntos) 7. 48 je 8° ovv 
(Avdpokdjjs) és thy AiBinv kal Tas mev 
goes GreNumave Kal ToOTO 5H TO AeE- 
yomevov dorpos avras éonpmalveTo, 
mponer 6¢ és THY épyuny: ‘proceeded to 
leave the cities, and, as the saying 1s, 
Anew their places only by the stars, and 
went on into the desert.” Wunder quotes 
Medea’s words in Valer. Flacc. 7. 478 
quando hic aberis, dic, guaeso, profundi 
Quod caeli spectabo latus? épevyov might 
share with éxperp. the government of TV 
Kop. x@dva, but is best taken absolutely. 
Sense, not grammar, forbids the version :— 
6 _~went into exile from the Corinthian 
land (rv Kopw0av), thenceforth mea- 
suring my way 0 earth (xOdva) dy the 
stars. Phrases like tmaorpov...uixap 
dplfouae yduov dvappovos | puye (Aesch. 
Suppl. 398), dorpors rexwalper Oa 656v (Lu- 
cian Jcaromenippus § 1), are borrowed 
from voyages in which the sailor has no 
- guides but the stars. Such phrases could 
be used figuratively only of a journey 
through deserts: as Hesych. explains the 
proverb dorpos onueoto tat pakpay Kal 
—éphunv dddv Badlfew h dé perapopa 
dard T&y ThebyTwr. 
796 W0a=Eexeive va, as in Ph. 1406. 


gebvyw 0a ph bYoua.=‘I fly to such 2. 
place that I shall not see’; the relative 
clause expresses purpose, and pu} gives a 
generic force: cp. 1412: Az. 659: £/. 380, 
436: Trach. 800. Here, the secondary 
tense &pevyov permits dpolyny. Remark, 
however, that in such relative clauses (of 
purpose or result) the fut. indic. is usually 
retained, even where the optat. is admis- 
sible. A rare exception is Plat. Mep. 
416 C daly dy ms...de,..ovclav To.adryy 
avrots maperkevdobat, Aris paTe...TAavTOL 
k.7T..: where matvcoe (if sound) is pro- 
bably due to aly dy (see on O.C. 778) 
rather than to dety as =6ru eee. 

800 kal cov...tpimAns. The hand 
which added this verse in the margin of 
L seems to be ‘as early as the beginning 
of the fourteenth century’ (Mr E. M. 
Thompson, /ztrod. to Facsimile of Laur, 
Ms.). The verse is in A (13th cent.) and 
all our other Mss. To eject the verse, 
as Dindorf and Nauck have done, is 
utterly unwarrantable. It has a fine 
dramatic force. Oedipus is now at the 
critical point: he will hide nothing of 
the truth from her who is nearest to 
him. It is part of his character that 
his earnest desire to know the ¢rw¢h never 
flinches: cp. 1170. 

BO2 «ypv— te, not Kypvg te: see 
Chandler, Accentuation § 97!. 

808 dmivys: see on 753.—olov ad- 
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Evrynvtialov: Ka€ odov pw’ 6 O nyewov 


avtos & 6 mpéaBus mpos Biav nravvérnv. 


805 


Kayo TOV €KTpETOVTA, TOV TpoxnrdTny, 
maiw Ov opyns: Kat yy o mpéaBus ws Opa, 
»¥ , , , 

OXOV, TAPATTELYOVTA THPHTAS, PMETOV 

Kapa Ourhots KevTpowwt pov Kabixero. 


> \ 4 rh Sid > ‘\ , 
ov pny tonv y eTevoev, adda TUVYTOMaS 


810 


oKnmTp@ TuTels ex THOSE XELPOS UTTLOS 
péeons amynvys evOds éxkvAtivoetau* 


‘ 
KTetvo O€ Tovs EIpTavTas. 


et O€ Ta E€v@ 
c 


A , oh ‘2 
TOUT® TPOO71N KEL Aat@ Tl OVYYEVES, 


tis Tovde *vuv €or avdpos aOALdTEpos ; 


815 


tis €xOpodainarv paddov av yevour avip ; 


Se A \ 


_ Ov fn 


évov eeote pnd aotav *twe 


Sdpous SeverOar, pndé tpordovelv twa, 


variation for some fifty years or more. 


The line may therefore, without much 
hesitation, be placed as early as the beginning of the fourteenth century.’ 


(Intro- 


duction to the Facsimile of the Laur. Ms. of Sophocles, p. 11.) All the later Mss. 


have this verse in the text. 
814 Aalw mss.: Aatov Bothe. 


808 éxov MSS.: dxov Schaefer: dxous Déoderlein, 
Blaydes suggests, el 6€ 7e Evy | rodTw mpoojKer 


Aalw re cuyyevés: Heimsoeth, ef 6¢ 7@ Evw | rodTw TpooHy Kal Aatw re ovyyevés. 
815 rls rovdé y’ dvdpdc viv éor’ dOALwTepos L. The vip is almost erased, and over 


it a late hand has written é\\wo, probably meant for a)\)oo. 


verbial neut.=qs, referring to Iocasta’s 
whole description; not acc. masc., re- 
ferring to the person of Laius as described 
by her. 

g04—812 The xnpvé is, I think, 
identical with the tyepév, and distinct 
from the tpoxynAdrns. I understand the 
scene thus, Oedipus was coming down 
the steep narrow road when he met the 
herald (to be known for such by his stave, 
Knpvxevov) walking in front of the carriage 
(yyepsv). The herald rudely bade him 
stand aside; and Laius, from the car- 
riage, gave a like command. (With the 
imperfect jAavvérny, ‘were for driving,’ 
mpos Blavy need not mean more than a 
threat or gesture.) The driver (tpox1- 
Adrys), who was walking at his horses’ 
heads up the hill, then did his lord’s 
bidding by actually jostling the wayfarer 
(&krpétrovra). Oedipus, who had forborne 
to strike the sacred herald, now struck the 
driver ; in another moment, while passing 
the carriage, he was himself struck on 
the head by Laius. He dashed Laius 
from the carriage; the herald, turning 


The later Mss. either 


back, came to the rescue; and Oedipus 
slew Laius, herald, driver, and one of two 
servants who had been walking by or 
behind the carriage; the other servant 
(unperceived by Oedipus) escaped to 
Thebes with the news. 

8O8 oyxov: ‘from the chariot—having 
watched for the moment when I was 
passing—he came down on me, full on my 
head (wécov kdpa acc. of part affected), 
with the double goad.’ The gen. dxov 
marks the point from which the action 
sets out, and is essentially like ras ao\v- 
xptcov | Iv@Gvos...e@8as v. 151: cp. Od. 
21. 142 bpvucde... | dptduevor ToD xXwpov 
d0ev Té mep olvoxoeter, from the place. In 
prose we should have had dm’ 6xov. As 
the verb here involves motion, we cannot 
compare such a gen. as Utev...rolyov Tod 
érépov (Z7. g. 219), where, if any prep. 
were supplied, it would be mpés.—rnprj- 
owas: [Dem.] or. 53 § 17 (contemporary 
with Dem.) rnpjcas pe dvidvra éx Te-- 
pads dWe...aprager. 

B09 Kallkero governs pov, which 
pérov Kapa defines: Plut. dxton. § 12 


- 
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and he who was in front, and the old man himself, were for 
thrusting me rudely from the path, Then, in anger, I struck 
him who pushed me aside—the driver ; and the old man, seeing 
it, watched the moment when I was passing, and, from the 
carriage, brought his goad with two teeth down full upon my 
head. Yet was he paid with interest; by one swift blow from 
the staff in this hand he was rolled right out of the carriage, on 
his back; and I slew every man of them. 

But if this stranger had any tie of kinship with Latus, who 
is now more wretched than the man before thee? What mortal 
could prove more hated of heaven? Whom no stranger, no 

citizen, is allowed to receive in his house; whom it is unlawful 


agree with L, or give rls ro05é +’ dvipbs éarw dOduwrepos (as A), 
the latter, and so Campbell (with rdvépds for +’ dvipos). 


that any one accost ; 


Kennedy adopts 
But viv seems forcible 


here. Dindorf proposed vdv 7’ (which Wecklein receives) ; he afterwards wrote rls 


7006’ dkovew dvbpos dOAuwsrepos : 
(to go with yévor’). 


but now rejects the verse. 
I would merely transpose dvdpds and omit ’, which might easily 


Bellermann writes viv dy 


have been intruded, for metre’s sake, when the proper order of words had been de- 


ranged. 


——— 


axtrest daolous...Kadicvodpevor Tay e- 
ruyxavovrwv: Lucian Symp. § 16 taxa 
8 dv twos xablkero ri Baxrnpla: Lcaro- 
menippus § 24 opbdpa jhpav 6 mépvor 
xepuv Kableero. This verb takes accus. 
only as=to reach, lit. or fig. (as Tl. 14: 
104 pdda mis pe Ka0lxeo Oupbv).—Bumdots 
kévrpoiot: a stick armed at the end with 
two points, used in driving. Cp. Z/. 23 
_ 387 (horses)...dvev kévrpo.o Oéovres. The 
- rpoxnddrns had left it in the carriage when 
he got out to walk up the hill. 

B10 ov pajy lonv ¥: not merely an 
even penalty (cp. 7H bpolay drobibbva, 
par pari referre): Thuc. 1. 35 obx dpola 

addorplwous, the renunciation of such 
‘an alliance is more serious.—tracey. 
relow, trea, éreloOny (not low, etc.) 
were the Attic spellings of the poet’s age: 
see the epigraphic evidence in Meister- 
3 Gramm. p. 88.—ovvrépos, in a 
a y which made short work: cp. Thuc. 
: jmelyero émiberOa rj melpa Kat ol 


efface t m irony. 

B12 dons implies that a moment be- 
he had seemed firmly seated: ‘right 

of the carriage.’ Eur. Cycl. 7 lréav 

eon Oevdv, striking /u// on the shield: 


— 


817 @...r7wa L. Schaefer wrote dv..rwa (so that ears should be abso- 


I. T. 1385 vos & ex péons epbéyEaro | 
Boh mts, from within the ship itself: £72, 
965 dpkvy els péony, right into the net, 

B14 a ovyyevés tL TH Aaly if any tie 
with Laius mporrke Trovrw tH Eévep be- 
longs to this stranger. ovyyevijs can take 
either dat. (akin to) or gen. (kin of): and 
here several editors give Aatov. But the 
dat. Aatw, making it verbally possible 
to identify the Eévos with Laius, suits the 
complex suggestiveness with which the 
language of this drama is often contrived : 
cp. rav in 1167. Again, To févp Todt 
might apply to Oedipus himself (452). 
Had we tu without ovyyevés, Aatov (part. 
gen.) would then be necessary. The con- 
structions of mpoofkew are (1) mpoohkw 
rwl, Lam related to: (2) mpoohet pol rwos, 
I have a right in, or tie with: (3) mpoorjxer 
pol 71, it belongs to me. Here it is (3). 

817 dv...rw. The MS. ...rwa must 
be rendered, with Hermann: ‘to whom it 
is not allowed that any one should receive 
(him)’: but the words would naturally 
mean: ‘to whom it is not allowed to re- 
ceive any one.’ In 376, where ge...y’ 
¢u00 is certain, all our Mss. have pe...ye 
god: much more might the cases have 
been shifted here. 

818 f. prdt...rwa, sc. Keon, abso- 
lutely: nor zs it lawful that anyone 
should speak to him.—#@etv 8’: the posi- 
tive de? must be evolved from the negative 


— 
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3 3 3 ¥ 
obey & am otkav. 
a» 3 


Kal TAD ovTIs aAdos HV 


QA > b) > Lal , > 5 s € , 
hyo “mT ewavT@ tTac8 dpas 0 mpootiets. 820 
hen S€ tov Oavdvtos év xepow Euatv 


xpaivo, ou avmep wher’. 


» We dy: ig , 
ap epvy Kakos ; 


dp ovxt mas avayvos; e pe xpn puyely, 
Kal pou puydovTe pnote Tovs euovs idety, 
* und euBatredew tarpisos, 4 ydwous pe det 825 
pytpos vynvat Kat Tatépa KaTaKTavel 
IldAvBov, os e&epvoe Ka&ebpepée pe. 
dp ovk dm apov tavta Satpwovds Tus av 
- 3.59. b] ‘\ anQ a > / / 
Kpwav én avdpt 70 av opOoin doyov ; 
\ a X fever) > lal c \ / 
py Syta, py ont, @ Oeav ayvov oéBPas, 830 
¥ , ae > 9 fal 
Some TavTnY npepay, add’ ex Bpotav 
4 ¥ , x 4 3 > La) 
Bainv ddavtos mpdabev 4 tovdvd idetv 
KYNS ewavT@ cupdopas advypevyv. 
Chiara a S gemacht) lame y ES ie 
XO. npiv perv, ovag, tavtT’ oKvynp* €ws & dv ovv 
\ lal i“ > , y 3 > 4 
mpos TOU mapdvtos exudOys, ex édmida. 835 
Ol. Kat pay tocovréy y éoti pou THs €dzidos, 


\ A \ 
Tov avopa TOV 


Botnpa mpoopetvar povov. 


10. repacpévov dé tis tof y» Tpobvpta ; 
Ol. eyo dddfo a+ Hv yap evpeOn éywv 

gol TavT, eywy av éexrehevyoinv Taos. 840 
10. aotov dé pov mepisaov HKovoas hoyov ; 


lute): Dindorf, 6v...rws. Nauck proposes el ph févwv.. rive | .. mpoopwvely éué (instead 


of twa). 


824 wyort. The rst hand in L wrote wjorm, which an early hand changed 


to wre. The latter is in most of the later Mss. (with yp. uy ore in some, as T). 
B25 pnd éuBareve] L has prj’, made by an early hand from pyor, as Campbell 
thinks, and as seems most probable; or, as Diibner thinks, from mw’. Dindorf’s 


ov e€eore: cp. Al. 71 kal ph mp’ Gripov 
thod’ amocrel\ynre yas | GAN apxémdovrov 
(sc. karactjoare). See above, 241.—kal 
748’. And these things—these curses— 
none but I laid on myself. And as the 
thought proceeds, the speaker repeats 
rae in a more precise and emphatic 
form: cp. Plat. Rep. 606 B éxeivo kepdal- 
vew nyetrat, Thy Hoovyy. 

821 éy xepoty, not, ‘in their embrace,’ 
but, ‘by their agency’: J/. 22. 426 as 
bperev Oaydew ev xepolv Euzjow. 

822 f£.dp—dp ovxl. Where dpa is 
equivalent in sezse to ap’ ov, this is be- 
cause it means, ‘are you satisfied that it 
is so? ze, ‘is it not abundantly clear?’ 


(Z/. 614). Here, the transition from dpa 
to dp’ odx\ is from bitter irony to despair- 
ing earnest. 

827 II6\vBov. Wunder and others 
think this verse spurious. But it is, in 
fact, of essential moment to the develop- 
ment of the plot. Oedipus fears that he 
has slain Laius, but does not yet dream 
that Laius was his father. This verse 
accentuates the point at which his belief 
now stands, and so prepares us for the 
next stage of discovery. A few MSS. give 
éféO0pewe xatégvoe: but the Homeric ~ 
mpotepov Uorepoy (Od. 12. 134 Opépaca 
Texovod Te) seems out of place here just 
because it throws a less zafwral emphasis 


‘ 
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whom all must repel from their homes! And this—this curse 
—was laid on me by no mouth but mine own! And I pollute 
the bed of the slain man with the hands by which he perished. 
Say, am I vile? Oh, am I not utterly unclean ?—seeing that 
I must be banished, and in banishment see not mine own 
people, nor set foot in mine own land, or else be joined in 
wedlock to my mother, and slay my sire, even Polybus, who 


begat and reared me. 


Then would not he speak aright of Oedipus, who judged these } 

~ things sent by some cruel power above man? 
ye pure and awful gods, that I should see that day! 

I be swept from among men, ere I behold myself visited with 


the brand of such a doom! 


Forbid, forbid, 
No, may 


Cu. To us, indeed, these things, O king, are fraught with 
fear ; yet have hope, until at least thou hast gained full know- 
ledge from him who saw the deed. 

Or. Hope, in truth, rests with me thus far alone; I can 
await the man summoned from the pastures. 

Io. And when he has appeared—what wouldst thou have 


of him? 


Or. I will tell thee. 


If his story be found to tally with 


thine, I, at least, shall stand clear of disaster. 
Io. And what of special note didst thou hear from me? 


: uno’ is clearly right. 


The alternatives would be to read pore rods éuovs ldety, | uot’ 


éuBarevew, which does not seem Sophoclean, or p7jre...uj7’, supplying égeor (as Elmsley 


suggested), which is much worse. 


verse.—éééguce xazeOpewe L: c&é0 pee xatépuce r. 


827 Wunder, Dindorf, and Nauck reject this 


840 7d0os MSS. : dyos has been 


on é&épuce. 
} 829 én dvdpl 7HSe with dp0oly Adyov, 
speak truly in my case. Isaeus or. 8 
§ x él rots Towvros, & dvdpes, dvdyKn 
éorl xaderas gpépew, in such cases. /. 
1g. 181 od & éreira dixacbrepos Kal én’ 
aw | éroeat, in another’s case. 

832 f. roidvSe, not rodiode: cp. 533- 
—«yriSa: cp. dyos 1426: O. C. 1133 
«nXis kaxGv. For cvpdopas, see on 99. 

834 8’ otv. So where the desponding 
@Udat hopes for the best, Aesch. Ag. 34, 
yévorro & oby K.T-2. 

835 tov Tapdvros, imperf. part.,= 
- éxelvov ds waphv: Dem. or. 19 § 129 oF 
gupmpecBevorvres kal wapbyTes kaTa- 
bapruphcovow, z.€. ot cuverpécBevoy Kal 
- wapicav. 
8836 THs éAiSos. The art. is due to 
the mention of éArlda just before, but its 
force is not precisely, ‘the hope of which 
speak.’ Rather éAzlda is ‘some hope,’ 
tis @drldos is ‘hope’ in the abstract: 

‘ 


ey, S, 1. 


cp. Dem. or. 19 § 88 7Nka waow dvOpw- 
mos ayaba éx THs elpnyns ylyverat, z.e. 
‘from peace,’ not ‘the peace.’ 

838 Trepacpévoy, sc. airod: gen.absol. 
Ell. 1344 Tedoupévw elrouw’ dv, when (our 
plans) are being accomplished. 

840 dos, a calamity,—viz. that of 
being proved blood-guilty. The conjec- 
ture dyos is specious. But md@os shows 
a finer touch; it is the euphemism of a 
shrinking mind (like the phrase jy 7 
mwé0w for @dvw). For perf. with ay cp. 
693- 

841 mepiooov, more than ordinary, 
worthy of special note: Her. 2. 32 rods 
ada Te wnxavacba...repicod, 2. e. among 
other remarkable enterprises: Eur. Suppl. 
790 Td bev yap ovK HAmigov av merovOévat 
| wdBos mepioody, eb ydpwv dmefvynv, I 
had not deemed it a more than common 
woe. Jocasta is unconscious of any poznt 
peculiar to her version, on which a hope 
could depend: she had reported the story 
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‘1 > \ 
OI. Ayoras Eparkes avTOV 
OS VW KATAKTELVELAY. 


» > / 
avopas EVVETTELV 
> \ > ¥ 
el pev OUVV €TL 


Neer Tov adTov apiOudv, ovdK eyw@ *KTavoV: 
od yap yévour dv eis ye Tots Toots toos* 845 
> > »” > (feed >7 > , lal 
el S avdp ev otdlwvov aVvonoEL, TAPWS 
Tour éaTlw non Tovpyov eis ewe pérov. 
> > c / ¥ @®Q> Samed 
IO. GdN os davev ye TovTes 48 eriataco, 
KovK €oTW avT@ TovTd y éKBadew Tar: 
4 \ ¥ > > > A / , 
TOMS Yap NKoVo, OVK EY® MoVn, TOE. 850 
ei S ovv TL KAKTpETOLTO TOU mpoalev ddoyou, 
ovto. mort, ovat, Tov ye Aatov ddvov 
Lal , ¥ > , YS , 
paver duxatws opOov, ov ye Ao€tas 
Siete xphvar mados €€ Enod Oaveiv. 
KaiToL VW ov KELVOS Y O SVOTHVOS TOTE 855 
, > 9\\> Ben , ¥ 
KaTéKTaV’, GAN avTos madpoilev wero. 
Y > SEN ¢ = a »¥ agQ> = \ 
@oT ovxt partelas y ay ouTeE THO eyo 
Bré ee | 9 > x no. N Y 
aay av OVVEK OUTE TO GV VOTEPO?. 


conjectured by Arndt, Blaydes, and M. Schmidt. 


843 L has caraxtelvacey, but 


the letters a are in an erasure, having been made by an early corrector. Wolff thinks 
that the ist hand wrote xaraxrelvouev. As the last ¢ is certainly from the rst hand, the 
st hand must have written either that or karaxrelvecev, which is in at least one later Ms. 
(Pal.), others having karaxrelvatey (as A), Or Karakrelvevay. Most of the recent edd. 


of the slaughter in the fewest words, 715 
—716. 

844 f, Tov avrov dprOpody, z. ¢. melous 
and not éva: or, in the phrase of gram- 
marians, Tov mAnOuyTixdy and not Tov 
évixdv apiOudv.toros: ‘one cannot be 
made to tally with (cannot be identified 
with) those many’: Tots moAAots, refer- 
ring to the plur. Apords (842). 

846 oldé{wvoy, journeying alone. The 
peculiarity of the idiom is that the second 
part of the compound is equivalent to a 
separate epithet for the noun: 7.¢. old- 
twvos, ‘with solitary girdle,’ signifies, 
‘alone, and girt up.” O. C. 717 Tév 
éxarouTrbdwv Nyppdwr, not, ‘with a 
hundred feet each,’ but, countless, and 
dancing: 7d. 17 mwukvdmrepor addres, 
not, thickly-feathered, but, many and 
winged: 26,1055 Surrédous ddedpas, not, 
separately-journeying sisters, but, two 
sisters, journeying: Az. 390 duoodpxas 
Baotdjjs, not, diversely-reigning kings, but, 
two reigning kings: Eur. Alc. go5 Képos 
povémats, not, a youth with one child, 
but, a youth, his only child: Phoem. 683 


didvupmor Gea, not, goddesses with con- 
trasted names, but, several goddesses, each 
of whom is invoked. So I understand 
Eur. Or. 1004 povdmwXov ’AG, ‘Eos 
who drives her steeds alone’ (when moon 
and stars have disappeared from the sky). 

847 els ut Pérov: as if he were stand- 
ing beneath the scale in which the evi- 
dence against him lies; that scale proves 
the heavier of the two, and thus descends 
towards him. 

848 érlotaco havev ToUTos d5e, know 
that the tale was thus set forth: érloraco 
ds havev rovros d8e, know that you may 
take the story to have been thus set forth: 
where #s merely points to the mental 
attitude which the subject of émloraco 
isto assume. fil. 567 ws tadr’ érlorw 
dpdpev’, ob péddovr’ é71, know that you 
may assume these things to be a-doing, 
not delayed: and 7b. 253, 415: below 
956. So with the gen. abs.: Az. 281 
ds 00 éxdvrwy rave érloracbal ce XpH, 
these things being so, you must view them 
in that belief. 

849 e&Badeiv, repudiate: Plat. Crivo 


7 
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OE. Thou wast saying that he spoke of Laius as slain by 

robbers. If, then, he still speaks, as before, of several, I was 

not the slayer: a solitary man could not be held the same with 

that band. But if he names one lonely wayfarer, then beyond 
doubt this guilt leans to me. 

Io. Nay, be assured that thus, at least, the tale was first 
told; he cannot revoke that, for the city heard it, not I alone. 
But even if he should diverge somewhat from his former story, 
never, king, can he show that the murder of Latus, at least, is 

~ truly square to prophecy; of whom Loxias plainly said that he 
must die by the hand of my child. Howbeit that poor innocent 
never slew him, but perished first itself. So henceforth, for what | 
touches divination, I would not look to my right hand or my left. | 


ive karaxrelvecay. It is perhaps safest to do so, in the absence of better evidence for -arer 
a -ovev) than we have in this passage. Yet cp. the inscription in Kaibel’s Zpigram- 
mata (24. 2), éx@pol crjoarey Znvi rpdmacov &dos (date, circ. 400—350 B.C.); to which 
Meisterhans (Gramm. der Attischen Inschriften, p. 75) refers in proof that ‘the poets 
of the 4th cent. B.c. could use, without metrical necessity, the un-Attic forms of the 


aorist optative.’ 


46 B Tods Se Adyous os ev TH Eurpoobev 
€Xeyor ov Sivamae viv éxBadety. 

851 el Kaxrpéroiro, if he should turn 
aside: see on 772 xal...déEaru’ dv. 

852 rév ye Aatov ddvoy. Locasta 
argues: ‘Even if he skou/d admit that 
the deed was done by ome man (a circum- 
stance which would confirm our fears that 
the deed was yours), at any rate the death 

- of Laius cannot be shown to have hap- 
pened as the oracle foretold; for Laius was 
to have been killed by my son, who died 
ininfancy. The oracular art having failed 

in this instance, I refuse to heed Tei- 
resias when he says that you will yet be 
found guilty of slaying your father 
Polybus.’ Tocasta, bent on cheering 
Oedipus, merely ad/udes to the possi- 
bility of his being indeed the slayer of 
 Laius (851), and turns to the comforting 
aspect of the case—viz., the undoubted 
failure of the oracle, o” any supposition. 

This fine and subtle passage is (to my 

apprehension) utterly defaced by the con- 
jecture odv ye Aatov dévov (Bothe), ‘it 
cannot be shown that your slaying of 

Laius fulfils the oracle.’ Herm, reads 

révde, ‘this slaying’ (of which you think 
yourself guilty): but the ye is needed. 

Kalws dpOdv, in a just sense 

t, z.e. properly fulfilled: for opOdv 

06.—Aoft (as: a surname of the ora- 
aie popularly connected with 
oblique’ (akin to A€x-pios, od/iguis, 


} 
; 


851 Kaxrpéroiro L: Kal rpéroiro r. 


852 rév ye L: révier: 


luxus, ‘sprained’), as=the giver of in- 
direct, ambiguous responses (Aofa Kal 
érangdoreplfovra, Lucian Dial, Deor. 
16): Cornutus 32 Aofay Sé Kal wept 
oKedOy bvTwr Trav yxpnoudv ods didwor 
Aoglas avduacrat, and so Lycophron 14. 
1467: to this Pacuvius alludes, Flexa 07 
Jalsa autumare dictio Deiphis solet, The 
association of Apollo with Helios sug- 
gested to the Stoics that the idea con- 
necting Nofds with Aoglas might be that 
of ¢he ecliptic: to which it might be re- 
plied that the name Aoglas was older 
than the knowledge of the fact. It is 
not etymologically possible to refer Aoflas 
to Aux, dx. But phonetic correspon- 
dence would justify the connection, sug- 
gested by Dr Fennell, with d-Ae& (Skt. 
rak-sh). Aotlas and his sister Aofw (Cal- 
lim. De/. 292) would then be other forms 
of Phoebus and Artemis ddefrr}pioi, 
ddekiuopor (above, 164), ‘defenders.’ Io- 
casta’s utterance here is not really incon- 
sistent with her reservation in 712: see 
note there. 

854 Siete: expressly said: cp. da- 
delxvus, to show clearly (Her.), Scadybw, 
dtapp}dynv, ‘in express terms’: so above, 
394 alveyua...diecmeiy = ‘to declare’ (solve) 
a riddle. 

857 £. otre THSe—ovre THSe=od'7’ ert 
tdde or’ émt Odrepa, neither to this side 
nor to that: Phi/. 204 4 wou rHd’ @ rHde 
rorwv: 7, 12. 237 (Hector to Polyda- 


8—2 


/ 
OTP. a. 
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ZOPOKAEOYS 


aA / > > 4 ‘\ > / 
Kahas vopilers. a@AN op@s Tov EepyaTnv 
in a n°? 270 
Téupov Twa oTEdovvTa, WNOE TOUT adys. 
réuo taxvvac’? aN’ twpev €s Sopous: 


$60 


ovdev yap av ampagaye av wv ov cou didov. 


» , , 
el pou Evvetn PEepovte 
‘\ y+ e 


2 polpa Tay EvoeTTOV ayvetav \oyov 


3 Epywv TE TAVTOV, OV VOLOL TPOKEWTAL 


4 vysitrodes, oupaviav 


865 


5 80 aidépa Texvwlértes, dv “OdvpTos 


mas): tin 8 olwvoicc tavumreptyerot 
kenevers | relOecPar* Tv obre perarpémow 
obr’ ddeyltw, | clr’ érl deEL’ twor mpds 78 
7 jdbv Te, | el’ em’? aprorepa Tol ye 
mort ¢opov hepbevTa.—pavrelas y...0U- 
veka, so far as it is concerned: O. C. 22 
xpovou mev otvex’, 1. 

859 f. Kadds vowltes: he assents, al- 
most mechanically—but his thoughts are 
intent on sending fer the herdsman.— 
otedotyta, ‘to summon’: oré\\ew =‘ to 
cause to set out’ (by a mandate), hence 
‘to summon’: O. C. 297 ckomds 5é vw | 
bs Kame Sedp’ éreurev olxerar oreNMGy.—pN- 
8t rodr dys, ‘and do not neglect this.’ 
With a point after oredodvra we could 
render: ‘neglect ot even this’: but Oed. 
does not feel, nor feign, indifference. 

862 ydp, since Yopey x.7.. implies 
consultation. The doubled &v gives em- 
phasis: cp. 139.—év od ool pldov=rov- 
Tov & mpaka ob col pidrov éorl. Phil. 
1224 émpatas epryov motov ay od co mpé- 
Tov 5 

863—910 Second ordcmov. The 
second éreioddiov (512—862) has been 
marked by the overbearing harshness of 
Oedipus towards Creon; by the rise of a 
dreadful suspicion that Oedipus is avay- 
vos—blood-guilty for Laius; and by the 
avowed contempt of Iocasta, not, indeed, 
for Apollo himself, but for the wavrixy of 
his ministers. These traits furnish the 
two interwoven themes of the second 
stasimon: (1) the prayer for purity in 
word as in deed: (2) the deprecation of 
that pride which goes before a_ fall; 
—whether it be the insolence of the rv- 
pavvos, or such intellectual arrogance as 
Tocasta’s speech bewrays (Ady, v- 884). 
The tone of warning reproof towards 
Oedipus, while only allusive, is yet in 
contrast with the firm though anxious 
sympathy of the former ode, and serves 


to attune the feeling of the spectators for 
the approach of the catastrophe. 

1st strophe (863-872). May I ever be 
pure in word and deed, loyal to the un- 
written and eternal laws. 

ist antistrophe (873882). A tyrant’s 
selfish insolence hurls him to ruin. But 
may the gods prosper all emulous effort 
for the good of the State. 

and strophe (883—896). Irreverence 
in word or deed shall not escape: the 
wrath of the gods shall find it out. 

and antistrophe (897—910). Surely 
the oracles concerning Laius will yet be 
justified: O Zeus, suffer not Apollo’s 
worship to fail. 

863 cl por Evveln potpa dépovrt is 
equivalent to ede diaredoipe Pépwr, the 
part. implying that the speaker is already 
mindful of dyvela, and prays that he may 
continue to be so: whereas el pot Evveln 
oipa pépev would have been equivalent 
to ede wo yévorro Pépew, an aspiration 
towards dyvela as not yet attained. 
Though potpa is not expressly personified 
(cp. Pind. Pyth. 3. 84 rly 6€ motp’ evdat- 
povlas erat), the conception of it is so 
far personal that Evveln (‘be with’) is 
tinged with the associations of fuvedein 
(‘be witness to’), and thus softens any 
boldness in the use of the participle; a 
use which, in principle, is identical with 
the use after such verbs as Stared, Tvy- 
xdvw, avOavw. épovt. (=Pepomevy, 
see On 590)... dyvelay, winning purity, 
regarded as a precious xrfjua (Ant. 150): 
cp. 1190 mAgov Tas evdacuovlas Péper: El. 
968 eviodBecav...ol cee (will win the praise 
of piety): Eur. Or. 158 Umvov...pepo- 
wévy xapav.—Others take pépovTs as= 
‘bearing about with me’ (or ‘within me’). 
Cp. Ant. 1090 Tov voiw 7’ apelvw rev ppe- 
vuv  vov pépec (where it=rpégew in 
1089): 77. 108 etuvacrov deta pépovcay 
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But nevertheless send some one 


to fetch the peasant, and neglect not this matter. 


Io. 


I will send without delay. But let us come into the 


house: nothing will I do save at thy good pleasure. 


CH. May destiny still find me winning the praise of rever- 
ent purity in all words and deeds sanctioned by those laws of 
range sublime, called into life throughout the high clear heaven, 


(where Casaubon rpégovoay, as Blaydes 

__-rpépovrt here), This may be right: but 
the use here, at least, would be bold; and 
I still incline to the former view. 

864 cioeTTov, active, ‘reverent,’ only 
here: so 890 rGy dcérur, also act., ‘irre- 
verent deeds,’ as in Eur. Helen. 542 Upw- 
zéws doémrov maidés, impious, unholy: 
see on 515. 

B65 av vopou mpdkevrar iplr., ‘for 
which (enjoining which) laws have been 
set forth, moving on high,’—having their 
sphere and range in the world of eternal 
truths: bylrodes being equiv. to vyydol 
kal bWod marotyres: see on oldfwvov 846, 


and contrast xovocr:87 301. The meta- 
‘ phor in vopou was less trite for a Greek 
, of the age of Sophocles than for us: cp. 
Plat. Lege. 793 A TH Kadovmeva vrd 


tv mroddwv dypapa voptpa—oire 
vopuous det mpocayopeiew atta obre dp- 
pnra édv.—mpdxewrat (Thuc. 3. 45 év obv 
tals woédeot ToAhGv Oavdrov Snula mpdket- 
zat) strengthens the metaphor: Xen. 
Mem. 4. 4. 21 Slknv yé tor diddacw ol 
mapaBalvovres Tods 1d TaY Dear KeEt- 
pévous vouous, qv ovdevl rpdrm@ duvarov 
 dvOpdbr@ duapvyetv, Borep rods Um’ dv- 
Opomwy Kemévous vipovs eyo dia- 
gevyouot 7d dikny d:ddvar: where Socrates 
speaks of the dypadoc yduor which are év 
mdon Xp Kara TavTa vourfopevor,—as to 
revere the gods and honour parents. Arist. 
 Rhet. t. 13. 2: ‘I consider law (vopor) 
as particular ({dcov) or universal (kor- 

¥ Ee. the particular law being that which 
each community defines in respect to 
itself,—a law partly written, partly un- 
written [as consisting in local custom]; 
the universal law being that of nature 
(roy Kata gtowv). For there is a cer- 
in natural and universal right and wrong 
hich all men divine (uavrevovrac), even if 
ey have no intercourse or covenant with 
other; as the Antigone of Sophocles 
‘is found saying that, notwithstanding the 
interdict, it is right to bury Polyneices’ 


whose father is Olympus 


(Ant. 454, where she appeals to the 4- 
ypamrra kdopadh Peay voutpa). Cp. 
Cope’s Introd. to Arist. Ret. p. 239. 

866 ovpaviay St aldépa texvwlevtes, 
called into a life that permeates the hea- 
venly ether (the highest heaven): the 
metaphor of texvwbévres being qualified 
by its meaning in this particular applica- 
tion to vépot, viz. that they are revealed 
as operative; which allows the poet to 
indicate the sphere throughout which they 
operate by 8v ai€épa, instead of the ver- 
bally appropriate év ai@épc:; much as if 
he had said 6.’ aidépa évepyol avagdavérres. 
So, again, when he calls Olympus, not 
Zeus, their wartyp, the metaphor is half- 
fused with the direct notion of ‘source.’ 
Cp. Arist. Rhef. 1. 13. 2 quoted on 865, 
which continues (illustrating 7d vce 
Slkaov): kal ws "Eumedoxdijs Aéyer trepl 
Tod wh Krelvew 7d Euuxov' ToiTo yap ov 
Ticl wev Slxavoy Tit 6’ ov Sikacov, "ANAG 
Td meéev mavrwy voutmov dtd 7 evpv- 
pédovros | aldépos jvexéws TéTaTal 
bud 7 admdérov avd ys (so Scaliger 
rightly amended aiyjs: Emped. 438): 
where the special reference of Empedo- 
cles is to a principle of life common to 
gods, men, and irrational animals (rvedua 
Td Oud mwavTods TOO Kbopou OvpKov Wux7s Tpd- 
mov, Sextus Emp. Adv. Math. 9. 127 : cp. 
Cope ad loc.).—atOépa: Z7. 16. 364 as 0 
br dm’ Oddvumov védos Epxerar ovpavoy 
elaw | alfépos éx Sins: where, Olympus 
being the mountain, the odpavds is above 
the alOmp, since é& al@épos could not=és 
al@pas, after clear weather: and so Z/. 2. 
458 60 aldépos otpavov tke: Z/. 19. 351 
ovpavod éxxarémaXto 6¢ aldépos: cp. Ant. 
420. Here ovpavtay aléépa=the highest 
heaven. 

867 “Odvprros: not the mountain, as 
in the Z/iad, but, as in the Odyssey (6. 
42), the bright supernal abode of the 
gods: and so=the sky itself: 0. C. 1654 
viv Te mposxvrodvd’ uod | Kal Tov Oewy 
“O)huptrov. 


Ist 
strophe. 
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6 TATHP [OVOS, Ovoe vw 
7 Ovata dios avépwv 


Y¥y > \ iA 10 / 
8 €TLKTEY, ovoee PY TWOTE da a KATAKOLULAC?)* 
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2 > 7 Q / 7Oe vA 
9 peyas €V TOUTOLS UVEOS, OQVOE Y)PaC KEL. 


2 , 
avT. a. 


UBpis purever TUpavvov: 


873 


2UBpis, ei ToAhav drepTAnCOH parar, 


A x >. * de , 
3a pn mikaipa poe ouppeporTa, 
yer avaBacr 


> ¢ 
4 AKpOTATa 


875 


¥ > I5 7 
5 * @aoTmoTatay W@povoeV ELS AVAYKAV, 


6 vO od Todt xpnoibe 
7 XpHTaL. 


/ 


sy a > ¥ 
TO Kaas 8 EX OV 
4 / nr \ 5 nr 
8 Toke TaAALT PA pHATOTE AUTAL Jeov atrovpar. 


880 


x 3 / \ YA ¥ 
9 Gedy ov AjEw ToTE TpoTTaTaV LaXwV. 


aby ye Bothe. 


87O ode phy Tore AdOpac (the p almost erased) karakoyudone L. 


Most of the later mss. (as A) have Ad@a, and xaraxouuwdoer: sorne have pay, others “}- 
(as E). Elmsley has been followed by a majority of edd. in giving myrore...KaTakol- 


870 érixtev, ‘was their parent,’ some- 
times used instead of érexe where the 
stress is not so much on the fact of the 
birth ason the parentage, 1099, O. C. 982, 
fr. 501: Pind. P. 9. 15 &v more=Nats... 
érixrev. (It would be prosaic to render, 
‘brought forth successively,’/—developed.) 

ovde prj tote KaTaKoipdoy. I formerly 
gave ovdé dy Tore karaxorudoet,—regard- 
ing L’s wf as more significant than its ca- 
rakoudont. But I now think that the pro- 
babilities are stronger for «7 having come 
from yp. In point of fitness, the readings 
are here equal. ov sz) expresses conviction : 
Plat. Phaedo 105 D obkobv 4 Yuxy 76 evayrlov 
Gabry émipéper del od wh more SéEnrat, ws 
éx Tév mpbcbev wmodoynTat; 

871 péyas év TovTots Beds: the divine 
virtue inherent in them is strong and un- 
failing. @e6s without art., as 880: O. C. 
1694 7 dépov éx Geo. For this use of 
the word, to express an indwelling power, 
cp. Eur. fr. inc. 1007 6 voids yap qu 
ésrw ev éxdoty Oeds. 

873 UBpis. The tone of Oedipus to- 
wards Creon (esp. 618—672) suggests the 
strain of warning rebuke. Aeschylus, 
with more elaborate imagery, makes 
Pps the daughter of dvcceBla and the 
parent of a véa Spis which in turn begets 
xépos and Opdcos (Ag. 764).—tTvpavvoy, 


here not ‘a prince,—nor even, in the 
normal Greek sense, an unconstitutionally 
absolute ruler (bad or good),—but, in our 
sense, ‘a tyrant’: cp. Plat. Pol. 301 C 
brav pare kara vouous pare Kara €0n 
mpatry Tis els dpxwv, Tpoomornrar é 
Gomep 6 émiutiuwy as dpa mapa Ta “ye- 
ypaupéva 7b ye BéXticTov wownréov, 7 OE 
Tis émcOupula Kal dyvora rovrov TOU 
ipa waros hyoumévn, wav ob TéTe Toy — 
rowodrov Exacrov TUpavvov KrnTéov; Rep. 
573 B dp’ otv...cal 7d rddat Oi 7d TOLWODTOy 
tupavvos 6 Epws héyeTat 5 

874 £. é...dmepTAnoOg: Plat. Rep. . 
573 CTUpavyiKds Oe...avnp aKpiBas yly- 
vera, bray H pice 7 erirndebpacw 7 au- a 
gorépas peOvoriKds re kal épwrikds 
kal pedayxorrkds yévnrat. For ef 
with subj., see on 198.—@ pj: the generic — 
ph (such wealth as is not meet): cp. 397 0. 

876 The reading of all the MSS., dk- 
pte eloavaBdo’, is accounted for b 

olffs emendation, which I have 
received, dxpétata yeto” dvaBdo. 
change of y into v was very easy for ¢ 
sive minuscule; while on the other h: 
the presence of dvd-yxay in the next 
is not enough to explain the change o 
an original axpéraroy into the unmet 
dxpordray.—yetoa, the coping of a w 
cp. Eur. Phoen. 1180 (of Capaneus) 
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alone; their parent was no race of mortal men, no, nor shall 
oblivion ever lay them to sleep; the god is mighty in them, 


and he grows not old. 


Insolence breeds the tyrant; Insolence, once vainly surfeited 
on wealth that is not meet nor good for it, when it hath scaled 
the topmost ramparts, is hurled to a dire doom, wherein no 


service of the feet can serve. 


But I pray that the god never 


quell suth rivalry as benefits the State; the god will I ever hold 


~ for our protector. 


ATT 


876 f. dxpordray elcavaBdo’ dmébrouoy | Bpovcev ela dvd-ykay L. All Mss. 


have dxpordray. Instead of dréroyov, A has dmroruov, with o written above.—dxpérara 


& trepBalvovta vyeica rerxéwy | Badree 
kepaw@ Lets vw (as Ant. 131, of the same, 
BarBldev | ex’ Expwv Hin | viknv dpyavr’ 
Gdaddéa). So here the USpis is hurled 
down, Capaneus-like, at the crowning 
moment of wicked triumph. In Eur. 
Suppl. 728 there is a similar image of in- 
solent ambition hurled down, as from the 
topmost round of a scaling-ladder: wBpic- 
Thy adv, 6s mpdcowy xKadds | els dxpa 
Biar krydxwv evidara | §nTdv arwdeo’ 
O\ Bor. 

877 With the MSs. dmrdropov Wpov- 
oev els avdyKay, there is a defect of ~~ 
or—. Reading dxpérarov in 876, Arndt 
supplies alos before daéropov, as I for- 
merly supplied dxpov in the same place: 
E. L. Lushington thought of dpos to follow 
ambrouov: Campbell reads é&dpoucev. But 
none of these remedies, nor any other of 
a like kind, is satisfactory, or very pro- 
bable. I now agree with Wecklein in 
preferring Schnelle’s dmwotpotdtay for 
dmérouov. This is metrically exact (=867 
6’ al@épa rexv-), and removes the neces- 
sity for any conjectural supplement. (The 
superlative of droruos occurs Od. 2. 219.) 

ev, gnomicaor. (cp. O.C. 1215 Kar- 
éQevro).—dvaykay, a constraining doom 
from the gods: Eur. P4. 1000 els avdyKny 
Sarpbvo dgvypévor, Cp. Plat. Legg. 716A 
6 5€ ris cEapOels bd peyadavxlas 7 Xphua- 
ow eéraipbmevos 7 Tiwats } Kal owparos 
ebpoppla, dua vebrnti xal dvoig pdéyerae 
thy Wuxhv med’ UBpews...ueTa dé xpbvov ob 
“modtv brocxev Tywplay 77H diky éavrdy Te 
alolkov cal rbdw dpdny dvdorarov érolnce. 
878 xpyolpw...xpirat: where it does 
ot use the foot to any purpose: ze. the 
Jeap is to headlong destruction ; it is not 
one in which the feet can anywhere find a 


safe landing-place. For the paronomasia 
cp. Pind. P. 2. 78 Kkepdot dé Tl udda TovTo 
kepdadéov TehéOer; ‘but for the creature 
named of gain,’ (the fox) ‘what so gainful 
is there here?’ 

879 1d adds 8 €xov: but I ask that 
the god never do away with, abolish, 
that struggle which is advantageous for 
the city, —7.e. the contest in which citizen 
vies with citizen who shall most serve the 
State. The words imply a recognition 
of the mpofuula which Oed. had so long 
shown in the service of Thebes: cp. 48, 
93) 247- 

880 mddatopa: cp. Isocr. ZZ. 7 §7 
Tots KaNGs Tas Todets Tas adTaY StocKodaty 
apcdrAntéov kal weiparéov dueveyxely av- 
tov. Plut. Mor. 820 C worep ovK apyv- 
pirnv ob6e Swplrny ayGva mohcrelas 
adywvifopuévors (the emulous service of 
the State), ddAd lepdv ws ddAnOws Kal ore- 
gavirny (like the contests in the great 
games). 

882 f. mpootdtay: defender, cham- 
pion: not in the semi-technical sense of 
‘patron,’ as in 411.—vméporra, adverbial 
neut. of trépomros [not wrepdrra, epic 
nom. for waepéarns, like lréra]: cp. 
O. C. 1695 otro Kardueumrr’ &BnTov, ye 
have fared not amiss. J/. 17. 75 axlxnra 
ducky | trmous: Eur. Suppl. 770 &xpavt’ 
ddvpe: Ph. 1739 drretuc...dmapbéveut’ dhw- 
péva: Ion 255 dvepetynra Svobume? (hast 
griefs which I may not explore).—xepov, 
in contrast with oye, merely =épyas, 
not ‘ deeds of violence’: cp. Eur. PA. 312 
wis... | kal xepot Kal Adbyouor... | qept- 
xopevovoa Tépyw...AdBw, find joy in deed 
and word of circling dance, 7.¢. in linking 
of the hands and in song: cp. 864. 


Ist anti- 
strophe. 
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orp. B’. 

p : , > / b) \ 
2 Aixas addBntos, ovde 
3 Sayovev €don oéBar, 
4 Kaka vw €dotTo potpa, 


5 Suomdtpov ydpw xduLOas, 
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3 - ¢€ , \ 2» 4 , 
el O€ Tis UTépoTTa xXEepolv HY AOYH ToOpEvETAt, 8383 


885 


6 ei wn TO Képsos KEpoavel SiKaiws 
2) pos Kep 


‘\ cite > / 4 
7 KAL TOV ACOETITWV ep€eran, 


890 


8 tov abixrov * Hera parolov. 
eee. > 3 a sins AN 3 a , 
9 tis ere ToT ev Tolcd avynp *Oeav Bédy 


10 *evEerau Wuyas amvver ; 


ryeio’ dvaBac’ Wolff; dmorpordray (for améromov) Schnelle. See comment. 


890 ép- 


erat L. The scribe had begun to write x as the third letter, but corrected it to & 


The later mss. have the same word, with variations of breathing. 


891 éferar MSS. 


In L the breathing has been added (or retouched) by the first corrector. Oiferae 
Blaydes. (The mode of writing era: in L, where the first ¢ is large, suggests the ease 


ees Alxas ddoBytos, not fearing Jus- 
tice: cp. 969 davoros &yxous, not touch- 
ing a spear. The act. sense is preferable 
only because class. Greek says pofndels 
Thy Slknv, not PoByGels bd ris Slkys: the 
form of the adj. would warrant a pass. 
sense: cp. Zr. 685 akrivos...d@ucrov. 
With &poBos (Az. 366) apd8nros cp. drap- 
Bis (Zr. 23) arapByros (Az. 197). 

B86 %n, images of gods, whether sit- 
ting or standing; but always with the 
added notion that they are placed in a 
temple or holy place as objects of wor- 
ship. Timaeus p. 93 €d0s° 7d dyahya 
kal 6 Toros év @ tdpvrar: where réros 
prob. denotes the small shrine in which 
an image might stand. Dionys. Hal. 1. 
47 uses €y to render penates. Liddell 
and Scott s.v. cite the following as places 
in which éd0s ‘may be a demple’: but in 
all of them it must mean zmage. Isocr. 
or. 15 § 2 Pedlay rov 7d Tis ’APnvas 
€50s épyacduevor, 2.e. the chryselephan- 
tine Athena Parthenos; cp. Plut. Per. 
13 6 dé Hevdlas elpydtero wev THs Peod rd 
xpvcodv €dos' Xen. Hellen. 1. 4. 12 
Tw ripia Hye 7 rods, TOG Edous Kara- 
xekaduppevou Tis ’AOnvas : z.e. the dpxatov 
Bpéras of Athena Polias in the Erech- 
theum was veiled in sign of mourning 
(the death of Aglauros being commemo- 
rated at the festival of the Plunteria). 
Paus. 8. 46. 2 palverat 52 ob dptas 6 Ad- 
youoTos dvabhpmata kal €dn Oedy amd- 
yeoOar mapa Tay KparnOévrww (i.e. carry 
off to Italy): where dva@juara are dedi- 


cated objects generally, 67 images wor- 
shippedin temples. Is Sophocles glancing 
here at the mutilators of the Hermae in 
415 B.C., and especially at Alcibiades? 
We can hardly say more than this:—(r) 
There is no positive probability as to the 
date of the play which can be set against 
such a view. (2) The language suits it,— 
nay, might well suggest it; nor does it 
matter that the ‘Epuaz, though dva0jpara 
(Andoc. De Myst. § 34), were not properly 
25n. (3) It cannot be assumed that the 
dramatic art of Sophocles would exclude 
such a reference. Direct contemporary 
allusion is, indeed, uncongenial to it. 
But a light touch like this—especially in 
a choral ode—might fitly strike a chord 
of contemporary feeling in unison with 
the emotion stirred by the drama itself. 
I do not see how to affirm or to deny 
that such a suggestion was meant here. 
(Cp. O. C. 1537 n.) 

888 SvomdtTpov, miserably perverse: 
Ant. 1025 obdxér’ éo7’... | dBovhos ot’ 
d&vohBos. 7 

890 Tév doérrwv: see on 864.—kp—e- 
rat, keep himself from: O. C. 836 elpyov, 
‘stand back’: Her. 7. 197 ws kaTa ro 
ddoos éyévero, abrés Te epyero abtod Kal 
Th orpariq racy wapiyyere. Plat. Lege. 
838 A ds ed Te Kal dxpiBds elpyovrar THs 
Tov Kadev tvvovolas. Asto the form, Her. — 
has épyw or éépyw: in Attic the Mss. give 
Aesch. Zum. 566 xarepya0o3: Soph. Az. — 
5093 tuvéptere: Thuc. 5. 11 mepiéptavres 
(so the best Mss., and Classen): a 


<7 =o 


/ 
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But if any man walks haughtily in deed or word, with no 
fear of Justice, no reverence for the images of gods, may an evil 
doom seize him for his ill-starred pride, if he will not win his 
vantage fairly, nor keep him from unholy deeds, but must lay 


profaning hands on sanctities. 


Where such things are, what mortal shall boast any more 
: that he can ward the arrows of the gods from his life? 


with which 6/¢ might have become é¢.)—yardifwr L, pardtwv r. 
(sic) ror’ év Totod’ dvyp | Ouud. Bédn epéeras (sic) | puxao aytvew L. The later Mss. 


892 £. tle eri 


have in some cases Ouucd or Ouuot: a few have év rovros (as E), or adrots (B), for 
éy roicd’.—For @vyu., Hermann restored @e@v: for épterar, Musgrave etferat. 


Gorg. 461 D xabépEys (so Stallb, and 
Herm., with Mss.): (ep. 461 B évvépéav- 
tos: Fol. 285 B &ptas. So far as the 
MSS. warrant a conclusion, Attic seems 
to have admitted ép- instead of elp- 27 the 
forms with &, The smooth breathing is 
tight here, even if we admit a normal 
distinction between eipyw ‘to shut out’ 
and elpyw ‘to shut in.’ 

891 Olferar. This conjecture of Blaydes 
seems to me certain. The form occurs 
Eur. Hippol. 1086 wralwv tis atrov ap’ 
éuod ye Olferar: Her. 652 el de Tavde 
mpoobliée. xepl. Hesych. has Olfecba. 
L has éferat with no breathing. Soph. 
could not conceivably have used such a 
phrase as éxeo0ar rv dbixrwr, to cling to 
J things which should not even be touched. 
= He himself shows the proper use of 
_ éxeoOu in fr. 327 Tod ye Kepdalvew dpuws 
| dmplé éxovra, ‘still they cling tooth 
and nail to gain’: fr. 26 7a mév | dia’ 
éralver Tod O¢ Kepdalvyew éxov. Some 
explain era: as ‘abstain’: Od. 4. 422 
oxéobar Te Bins Noa re yépovra: Her. 6. 
85 écxovro THs dywyis. To this there 
are two objections, both insuperable: 
(1) the disjunctive 7,—with which the 
sense ought to be, ‘unless he gain &c.... 
or else abstain’: (2) wardgtwv, which could 
not be added to étera as if this were 
mavcerat.—paratev, acting with rash 
folly: Her. 2. 162 daepardice, behaved 
in an unseemly manner: Aesch. 4g. 995 
othdyxva 8 otre wardger, my heart does 
‘not vainly forebode. The reason for 
writing pard{wv, not wardfwy, is that the 
form paratfw is well attested (Her., Jo- 
sephus, Hesych., Herodian): while there 
is no similar evidence for wardfw, though 
the latter form might have existed, being 
related to a stem para (udrn) as diKas-w 
to dixa (dixn). 

892 tls Srv wor...dpovev; Amid 


such things (if such deeds prevail), who 
shall any longer vaunt that he wards off 
from his life the shafts of the gods? The 
pres. dpivev, not fut. duvvelv, because 
the shafts are imagined as already as- 
sailing him. év toic8’: 1319: Azz. 38 
el Ta’ ev ToUTOLs. 

893 Ceov BéAn. The mss. have 6v- 
pdt, Ovwod or Buyu~G: in A over Bupwe 
Bé\n is written Ti Oelay Siknv. This 
points to the true sense, though it does 
not necessarily presuppose the true read- 
ing. The phrase 9vpod BéAn, ‘arrows of 
anger,’ could mean, ‘taunts hurled by an 
angry man’; but, alone, could ot mean, 
‘the arrows of the divine wrath.’ The 
readings of the Mss. might have arisen 
either through the v of @eSy being written, 
as it often is, in a form resembling uy, 
and w having then been transposed (so 
that uu would have arisen before 6u- 
pe); or from a gloss Ouuot on wuxas. 
For BéAn cp. Plat. Leggy. 873 EB wAny boa 
Kepauvds 7 TL mapa Oeov TovodToy Bé)os 
lov. 

894 evterar. This conject. of Mus- 
grave (which Blaydes adopts) involves 
only the change of one letter from &p&e- 
rat: and nothing would have been more 
likely than a change of e¥ferac into épterae 
if the scribe’s eye or thought had wandered 
to &pferat in 890, especially since the lat- 
ter is not obviously unsuited to the general 
sense. But ¢pferat here is impossible. 
For (1) we cannot render: ‘will keep off 
the shafts from himself, so as to ward 
them from his life’: this would be in- 
tolerable. Nor (2), with Elmsley: ‘who 
will abstain from warding off the shafts 
of the soul (the stings of conscience, 
yuxas BéXn) from his mind (@vuod)?” z.e. 
who will not become reckless? This 
most assuredly is not Greek. evferat, 
on the other hand, gives just the right 


end 
strophe, 


he ZTOPOKAEOYS 


ll ei yap at rovaide mpders Tipwar, 895 
12 Tt det pre Yopevew ; 


: 4 3 / \ ¥ > lal beak) i q , 
dvr. B. ovKére TOV GOiKTOV ele yas er oppadov oéBwr, 
sQ> > \ > lal / 
ove és Tov “ABatou vaor, 
> \ \ b] 4 
ovoe Tay Odvptiar, goo 
el pr) Tade YELpdderKTa 
Tacw appdoce. Bpotots. 
=) > 3 / y+ ” by > , 
GN, @ Kpatvver, elmtep OpF akovets, 
Lal / > = ig \ "A 
Zev, wavt avaoowy, pn dor 
oe Tay Te cov aOavatoy aity apyav. 905 
d0ivovta yap Aatov < wahaidpara > 
lal ¥ 
bérhar eEaipotow dy, 
11 Kovdapov Tysats “Amo\Awv eupavys* 
12 épper O€ Ta Geta. gIOo 


oOoON Doe WwW DY 


H 
i=) 


896 After xopevew, L has in the same verse movely 7 Tote deots. These words are 
found in at least four other Mss.,—Pal., M (as corrected), M?, M®: being a corruption 
of a gloss, rayyyuplfew rots eos, found in the Trin. and other Mss. (Campbell, 1. 
xxvii). Dr E. M. Thompson points out that this corruption, hardly possible in 
uncial writing, would have been comparatively easy in minuscule, and regards it as 
indicating that the archetype of L was a minuscule Ms. (Introd. to Facsimile, p. 8.) 


899 ’ABaior] Erfurdt wrote “ASaiot, on the authority of Arcadius (104. 11). Eusta- 
thius knew both modes of writing it (on Z/. 1. 536, p. 279. 1). 908 dpOdy L, pe’ rx. 


sense: ‘If justice and religion are tram- 
pled under foot, can any man dare to 
boast that he will escape the divine 
wrath?’ 

896 yopevev. The words roveiv 7 Tots 
@eots added in a few mss. (including L) 
have plainly arisen from a contracted 
writing of mavyyuplfew rots Peots which 
occurs in a few others. This gloss cor- 
rectly represents the general notion of 
xopevew, as referring to the xopol con- 
nected with the cult of Dionysus, Apollo 
and other gods. The xopés was an ele- 
ment so essential and characteristic that, 
in a Greek mouth, the question ri de? pe 
xopevew ; would import, ‘why maintain 
the solemn rites of public worship?’ Cp. 
Polybius 4. 20 (speaking of the youth of 
Arcadia) pera d€ radra rods Pidrokévov 
kal Tywoéov vouous wav Odvoyres (learning 
the music of those masters) rodAq ptAo- 
Tryuula xopevouce Kar’ éviavtoy rots Aco- 
yuowakors abdnrats év rots Oedrpos, of wey 
matdes Tovs madixods dyavas, ol dé vea- 
ploxot Tos Tay dvdpwy Aeyouévous. Eur. 


Bacch. 181 6e...Acévucoy...dcov Kal? nas 
bwardy ailterOar péyav' | wot det xopeverw, 
mot Kabiordvat moda, | kal Kpara cetoat 
modudv; e&nyod ot pmot| yépwv yéporrt, 
Te:peota. The Theban elders need not, 
then, be regarded as momentarily for- 
getting their dramatic part. Cp. 1095 
xopever Oar. 

897 dOuKrTov: cp. the story of the 
Persian attack on Delphi in 480 B.C, 
being repulsed by the god, who would 
not suffer his priests to remove the trea- 
sures, pas adrés ixavds elvar trav éwvTod 
mpoxarjcbat, Her. 8. 36.—dpdadov: see 
on 480. 

899 Tov "ABaior vadv. The site of 
Abae, not far N. of the modern village 
of Exarcho, was on a hill in the north- 
west of Phocis, between Lake Copais 
and Elateia, and near the frontier of the 
Opuntian Locrians. Her. 8. 33 &0a qv 
lepdv ’AmdA\wvos wAovotov, Oncavpotol Te_ 
kal dvaOhmace moddoiot KaTerKevacuevoy* 
qw 6 kal rére kal viv éorl xpnorhpiov av- 
760 Kal rovTo 7d lepdy ovAjoayres evémpyn- 
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Nay, if such deeds are in honour, wherefore should we join in 
the sacred dance? 


No more will I go reverently to earth’s central and inviolate 
shrine, no more to Abae’s temple or Olympia, if these oracles 
fit not the issue, so that all men shall point at them with the 
finger. Nay, king,—if thou art rightly called,—Zeus all-ruling, 
may it not escape thee and thine ever-deathless power! 

The old prophecies concerning Laius are fading; already 
men are setting them at nought, and nowhere is Apollo glorified 
with honours; the worship of the gods is perishing. 


— 904 dvr’ dvdcowr] TrdvTa Neboowv B. Arnold.—Addoc L: AdOy r: Ad6y Brunck. 
906 dblvovra yap Aalov + Oécpar’ L: the three dots meaning that madara (written in 
the margin by a later hand) was to be inserted there. (Most of the later Mss. have 
POlvovra yap Natov madara Oéogdar’: a few place madara, before Aatou or after Péo para.) 
—rahalg¢ara is the conjecture of Arndt, and of Linwood (who prefixes 74 to Aatov, 


reading vy roidcd’ for év roicd’ in 892). 


Schneidewin supplied Ilv@éxpnora before 


cay (the Persians in 480 B.c.), Hadrian 
built a small temple beside the ancient 
lepdv, Paus. 10. 35. 3. 
900 tdv ’Odvprlay, called by Pindar 
Sécrow ddabelas (Ol. 8. 2), because divi- 
nation by burnt offerings (uayriKh bv éu- 
mtpwv) was there practised on the altar 
of Zeus by the Iamidae, hereditary udy- 
ets (Her. g. 33): Pind. O/. 6. 70 Znvis 
ém’ dKkpordtw Bwue...xpnorihpiov OécOat 
xéhevoev (Apollo): | é& of roKAerov Kab” 
“Ediavas yévos "lapidar. 
901 el pj TA5e dppsoet, if these things 
(the prophecy that Laius should be slain 
‘ by his son, and its fulfilment) do not come 
vight (fit each other), xetpoSekta macw 
Bporots, so as to be signal examples for 
all men. Cp. Amt. 1318 dd’ odk én’ 
adrov Bporay | éuas apudcer wor’ é& ai- 
- rlas, can never be adjusted to another,— 
be vightly charged on him. Prof. Camp- 
bell cites Plat. Soph. 262 C mply dy Tis 
rots dvduact Th phuara Kepdon. Téte 0 
npuocé Te, K.T-A., where I should suppose 
mpuooe to be transitive: ypuooé ris Tots 
dvouact Ta phuwara: if so, it is not paral- 
lel. yewpdd. only here. 

9083 dkoves, audis, alluding chiefly 
to the title Zeds Baoidevs, Xen. Anad. 3. 
I. 12; under which, after the victory at 
_ Leuctra in 371 B.C., he was honoured 
‘with a special festival at Lebadeia in 
_ Boeotia, Diod. 15. 53. 

_ 904 The subject to Ad@ou is not defi- 
_ nitely té8¢ (go2), but rather a motion to 
be inferred from the whole preceding 


sentence, —‘the vindication of thy word.’ 
Elms. cp. Eur. Med. 332 Zed, wh dao 
ge Tavd’ ds altios KaKwY. 

906 After POlvovta yap Aatov we 
require a metrical equivalent for Gedy 
Bédn in 893. ‘The wadaa in the marg. 
of L and in the text of other Mss. favours 
mahalpata, proposed by Linwood and 
Arndt, which suits p@{vovra: cp. 561. 
Schneidewin conj. Iv@éxpnora <Aaitov. 
Aatov, object. gen.: cp. Thuc. 1. 140 
70 Tav Meyapéwy Widioua (about them). 

908 éEaipovory, are putting out of ac- 
count. This bold use comes, I think, not 
from the sense of destroying (Xen. Hellen. 
2.2. 19 wh orevderOar "APnvators GNN’ eat- 
petv), but from that of setting aside, ex- 
cluding from consideration: Plat. Sop. 
249 B ToUTW TH A6yw Tav’Tdv ToDTO éx T&Y 
bvtwy éLatpicouwev, ‘by this reasoning we 
shall strike this same thing out of the 
list of things which exist.’ Cp. Theaet. 
162 D Oeods...ovs éyw &k Te Tod héyew Kal 
TOO ypadeww mepl airav, ws eloly 7 ws ovK 
elaly, é&aipd. The absence of a gen. 
like Adyou for éEarpovorv is softened by 
d0lvoyta, which suggests ‘fading from 
men’s thoughts.’ 

909 twats...éudavrys, manifest 77 
honours (modal dat.): ze. his divinity 
is not asserted by the rendering of such 
worship as is due to him. Aesch. P. V. 
171 (of Zeus) cxfmrpov Tiwas 7 drocu- 
Adrat. : 

910 ra Oia, ‘ religion,’ both faith and 
observance: cp. O. C. 1537- 


and anti- 
strophe. 


124 ZOPOKAEOYS 


/, 
10. xdpas avaxtes, ddga pou Tapertaly 
vaovs ixéobar Saydver, TAS ev XEpoLV 

tA , > , 
atédy aBovon KamOvpidpara. 

id a ‘\ + ‘\ 997 »¥ 

tov yap atper Ovpov Oidizous ayav 

race TavTotaow* ovd oOmol avnp 

évvous Ta Kawa TOs TAAL TEKWalpETan, 
an Ey 

d\n gore Tod héyovTos, Hv PoBous heyy. 

Or ovv Tapawova ovdev €s m\€ov TrOLa, 

\ > ms , > ¥ ¥ \ > 
mpos o, @ AvKet Amo\Aov, ayxlaTos yap €, 
ixéris adlypar ToLooe OU KATEVYPLAcwW, 
éras iow Tw Hiv evayn TOPS: 

Gs vov okvoumey TavTEs exrrenhnypevov 
xevov Bdérovtes ws KUBEepryaTHY vEws. 


915 


920 


ATTEAOS. 
SN 3 e ke) sy) ie £0 &) 9 
dp dv map vpav, & Févor, pafoyx omov 
nan > Si / 
Ta TOD TUpavvoy Somat EaTiV Oidirov ; 
4 > > A x > > 2 7 
paliora & avrov evmaT, El KaTLeO O7rov. 


925 


Aatov.—For Aatov, Mekler writes AaNov, Nauck Aoéfov. 917 Lnow has jp pbSove 
Aéyn (not Aéym). Hv is in erasure, having been corrected (doubtless from et) either by 
the rst hand itself, or by the first corrector: 7 is written in the form H. There is an 
erasure above jv (possibly of jy itself, which had been noted as a variant on el). The 
H of Aéyn is above the line, oc having been erased below it. Most of the later mss. have 


911—1085 éreiddiov Tplrov. A turns for help in her need. 


messenger from Corinth, bringing the 
news that Polybus is dead, discloses that 
Oedipus was not that king’s son, but a 
Theban foundling, whom the messenger 
had received from a servant of Laius. 
locasta, failing to arrest the inquiries of 
Oedipus, rushes from the scene with a 
cry- 

911—9238 Iocasta comes forth, bear- 
ing a branch (lxernpla), wreathed with 
festoons of wool (orén), which, as a 
suppliant, she is about to lay on the altar 
of the household god, Apollo Avxetos, in 
front of the palace. The state of Oedi- 
pus frightens her. His mind has been 
growing more and more excited. It is 
not that she herself has much fear for the 
future. What alarms her is to see ‘the 
pilot of the ship’ (923) thus unnerved. 
Though she can believe no longer in 
human wavriuch, she has never ceased to 
revere the gods (708); and to them she 


912 vaovds Saipdvey can only mean 
the public temples of Thebes, as the two 
temples of Pallas and the “Iop#yov (20). 
The thought had come to Iocasta that 
she should supplicate the gods; and in 
effect she does so by hastening to the 
ree which she can most quickly reach 
g19)- 

913 orépy: see on 3.—ériBupidpara,, 
offerings of incense: cp. 4. In B/. 634, 
where Clytaemnestra comes forth to the 
altar of Apollo mpoorar#pios, an attendant 
carries @Uuara mdyxapra, offerings of 
fruits of the earth AaBotory. AaBodoay 
would have excluded a possible ambi- 
guity, by showing that the 66a had come 
before and not after the wreaths were 
taken up: and for this reason the accus. 
often stands in such a sentence: Xen. 
An. 3. 2. 1 eotev abrois mpopudakas 
kaTaocTioayTas ovykahely Tovs oTpa- 
TLUITAS. 


> 


i... A€yn (Aéyor T). 
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Io. Princes of the land, the thought has come to me to 
visit the shrines of the gods, with this wreathed branch in my 
hands, and these gifts of incense. For Oedipus excites his soul 
overmuch with all manner of alarms, nor, like a man of sense, 
judges the new things by the old, but is at the will of the 
speaker, if he speak terrors. 

Since, then, by counsel I can do no good, to thee, Lycean 
Apollo, for thou art nearest, I have come, a suppliant with these 
symbols of prayer, that thou mayest find us some riddance from 
uncleanness. For now we are all afraid, seeing 42m affrighted, 
even as they who see fear in the helmsman of their ship. 


MESSENGER. 


Might I learn from you, strangers, where is the house of the 
king Oedipus? Or, better still, tell me where he himself is—if 
ye know. 


920 karevyuacw MSS.: KaTdpypnacw Wunder. 926 Ka- 
ro’ L, with most of the later Mss.: kdric@’ A. L’s reading may, as Dindorf remarks, 
have prompted the statement of a grammarian in Bachmann’s Anecdota (vol. 2, 
p- 358. 20), who says that Sophocles used 1d olc@e dad 700 oldare kata ovyKom}y. 


916 rd Kawa, the prophecies of Tei- 
resias, Tots mdAat, by the miscarriage of 
the oracle from Delphi: 710f. 

917 tov éyovtos: Plat. Gorg. 508 D 
eiul 5¢ éml 7G Bovdopévy, Worep of Arimor 
Tov e0éNovTos, dv re TUTTEW BoUAnTAL, K.T-r. 
—as outlaws are at the mercy of the first 
: comer: O. C. 752 rTobmidyTos apmdcoat. 
av PoBous Aéyy has better Ms. authority 
than ef Aéyo, and is also simpler: the 
latter would be an opt. like 4z. 520 dv Spt 
To xpeay (=x) | mvtuenv pte 
Teprvov et th mov maf: cp. 1344: 
Ant. 666. But the statement - abstract 
possibility is unsuitable here. et...déyn 
has still less to commend it. 

918 re, seeing that,=éredy: Ant. 
170: Z/. 38: Dem. or. 1 § 1 dre rolyw 
olrws Ever: so drére Thuc. 2. 60. 

919 Ave “AroNov : see on Avxece 
20 
. 820 KaTevypaciy, the prayers sym- 
-_~ bolised by the txernpia and offerings of 
incense. The word could not mean “vo- 
_tive offerings.’ Wunder’s conject. KaTdp- 
v, though ingenious, is neither need- 
ful nor really apposite. That word is 
used of (a) offerings of first-fruits, pre- 
sented along with the elpeoudsyn or harvest- 
wreath, Plut. 7/es. 22: (4) the oddoxvrac 
or barley sprinkled on the altar and victim 


at the beginning of a sacrifice: Eur. 7. 7. 
244 xXépviBas Te kal KaTdpypara. 

921 Niow...cdayn, @ solution without 
defilement: z.e. some end to our anxieties, 
other than such an end as would be put 
to them by the fulfilment of the oracles 
dooming Oedipus to incur a fearful dyos. 
For evayys vais as=one which will 
leave us evayets, cp. Pind. Olymp. 1. 26 
KaPapod AEBnTos, the vessel of cleansing. 

923 as KuBepyrirny veds, not ws (8vra) 
kuBepv. v., because he is our pilot, but ws 
(dxvotuev dv) Bérovres KuBepv. v. éxre- 
mAnypuevov: Aesch. Zheb. 2 baTts puddocer 
mpayos év mptvuvyn brews | olaka vwudr, 
Br*eGapa wh Kody Urry. 

924 When the messenger arrives, Io- 
casta’s prayer seems to have been im- 
mediately answered by a Avous evayis 
(921), as regards part at least of the 
threatened doom, though at the cost of 
the oracle’s credit. 

926 pddiora denotes what stands 
first among one’s wishes: cp. 1466: 
Trach. 799 wadr.ora wev pe Bes | évrade? 
Grou pe py Tis bWerat BporGv: | 1 5° otktov 
Yoxes, «.7.A.: Phil. 617 olovro mev aa 
Aro éxotctov haBdy, | el pi Oédoe e, 
dxovra: Ant. 327 add’ ebpebeln bev Ma- 
cor’ éay déror | AndOy Te Kal wh K.T.r. 
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XO. oreyau pev aoe, KAUTOS evdor, @ eve: 
yun dé pntnp 70€ Ta@Vv Kelvou TEKVO. 
AT. adv OABia TE Kat! gov oAPiows ael 


yevour’, éxeivov y ovca TAVTEAHS Od pap. 930 
10. avTaS de al ou Y a €: a&vos yap et 

THS EVvETTELAS OUvER’. adda ppal OTOU 

xpyceav adiEa xa Tt onpnvar Jéhov. 
Ad dyaba Odpous TE Kal Tore TO O@, YUvat. 
10. ta ota TavTa; Tapa Tivos S° dpuypevos ; 935 
AD er TNS KopivOov. 70 & €70s ovEepa TANG, 

78010 pe, mas © OvK av; doxadhous 8 tos. 
10. ti d €o7e; Totav Sivayuur aS exer SuTdnv ; 
AT. TUpavvov avTov OUTLX@pPLOL x Govds 

7s ‘Io Opias CTHTOVTW, ws usar Exel. 940 
1Q, Th On oux 6 mpéa Bus I1d\vBos eyKparns eTL; 
AT. ov Sir eet vw Odvaros ev TAPOUS EXEL. 
10. TOS cirras ; n TtéOvnKe LddvBos, <@ yépov ;> 


ALD. ef pn éyw Tarbes, a&id Oavetv. 


930 yevour’ yévo’ Wecklein. 
hand in L, and then altered to x’ # 7. 
variants. 


933 x? @orl seems to have been written by the 1st 
xs Tu (V, Pal.) and cai vi (I) were known as 
935 The rst hand in L wrote Tapa, which an early hand changed to 


mpos, the common reading of the late Mss. (but rapa i? and_ Pal.).—The © after tivo 


in L was added by an early hand. 


943 f. ric elrac’ 7 TéOvnKe mbAvBoc; | el dé 


928 yvv7 5é. Here, and in 930, 950, 
the language is so chosen as to empha- 
sise the conjugal relation of Iocasta with 
Oedipus. 

930 rayreArs, because the wife’s es- 
tate is crowned and perfected by the birth 
of children (928). The choice of the 
word has been influenced by the associa- 
tions of téAos, ré\evos with marriage. 
Aesch. Zum. 835 Obn mpd taldwy Kal 
yaunrlou té\ous (the marriage rite) : 10, 
214 “Hpas redelas kal Aids micrwmara: 
schol. on Ar. Zhesm. 973 €rypQvTo éy 
Tots ydmors Ws mpuTdvels OvTes THY yamwr* 
Tédos dé 6 yduos: Pindar Mem. 10. 18 
Tenela heirnp="Hpa, who (Ar. Zh. 975) 
Khas “yapou gpuddtre. In Aesch. Ag. 
972 dvhp Téevos=olxodeombrns: as dbs0s 

jurenis (27. 2. 700) refers to a house left 

without its lord: cp. Lucian Dial. Mort. 
§ 19 mp edi pev Tov Sbmov Karadurwr, 
Xipav 5e riy vebyapov yuvaika. 

931 aitas (77. 1040 6 aiTws ws bw’ 
weoe) can be nothing but adverb from 


airés (with Aeolic accent), = ‘in that very 
way’: hence, according to the context, 
(a) simply ‘likewise,’ or (4) in a depre- 
ciatory sense, ‘only thus,’—z.e. ‘ineffi- 
ciently,’ ‘vainly.’ The custom of the 
grammarians, to write airws except when 
the sense is ‘vainly,’ seems to have come 
from associating the word with ovros, or 
possibly even with atrés. For Soph., as 
for Aesch. and Eur., our Mss. on the whole 
favour avtws: but their authority cannot 
be presumed to represent a tradition 
older than, or independent of, the gram- 
marians. It is, indeed, possible that 
aUrws was an instance of old aspiration on 
false analogy,—as the Attic quets (Aeolic 
dupes for dopués) was _Wrongly aspirated 
on the analogy of vues (see Peile, Greek 
and Latin Etymology p. 302, who agrees 
on this with Curtius). In the absence 
of evidence, however, that atrws was a 
like instance, it appears most reasonable 
to write atrws. 


932 everelas, gracious words,=eipn- 
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Cu. This is his dwelling, and he himself, stranger, is within; 
and this lady is the mother of his children. 
Mer. Then may she be ever happy in a happy home, since 


she is his heaven-blest queen. 


Io. Happiness to thee also, stranger! ’tis the due of thy 
fair greeting—But say what thou hast come to seek or to 


tell. 


ME. Good tidings, lady, for thy house and for thy hus- 


band. 
= Io. What are they? 


And from whom hast thou come? 


Me. From Corinth: and at the message which I will speak 


Io. And what is it? 


anon thou wilt rejoice—doubtless; yet haply grieve. 
How hath it thus a double potency ? 


Me. The people will make him king of the Isthmian land, 


as ‘twas said there. 
Io. How then? 


Is the aged Polybus no more in power ? 


Me. No, verily: for death holds him in the tomb. 


Io. How sayest thou? 
ME. 


Is Polybus dead, old man? 
If I speak not the truth, I am content to die. 


Hh | Aéyw vy eyo TadnOeo, akG OaveivL, The words ef 6¢ wy are in a line by them- 


selves. 


After méAuBoc, and before ei, are marks like =. 


Triclinius conjecturally 


added yépwy after I1é\uBos, and some late Mss. have yépov, but none (it seems) & yépor, 
Bothe’s reading. Nauck proposed (1856) mus elas; 7 TéOvnKev Oldtrov marnp; | TéOvnKE 


TlérvBos’ el 5é wh, dks Oavetv. 


The correction of the first verse is specious; not so 


plas, in this sense only here: elsewhere= 

elegance of diction: Isocrates thy evé- 

WeLav Ek TavTos OuwKer Kal TOU yAapupes 
7 Aéyerv croxdterar waddov 7 TOD ddeds 
(Dionys. Zsocr. 538). 

935 mapa tlvos. The change of rapé 
into mpés by an early hand in L is remark- 
able. I formerly received zpés, support- 
ing the phrase by Od. 8. 28 feivos 60°, ov« 
016’ Boris, dAdpevos iker’ eudy 5a | 7 
mpos jolwy 7 éorepiwv dvOpirwv. There, 
however, mpés is more natural, as vir- 
tually denoting the geographica: regions 
(cp. Od. 21. 347 mpds “Hdcdos, ‘on the 
side of Elis’), And mpos dedy dpun- 
_pévos (Z7. 70) would be parallel only if 
here we had écradpuévos. Questioning, 
then, whether dgixveio@ar mpds twos is 
defensible, I now read apd, with most 
edd. 

- 936 70 8 eros, ‘at the word,’ accus. 
_of the object which the feeling concerns: 
Eur. 27. 831 rh xpi dbupeis ; 

937 doxddAdots, from root cex, prop. 


‘not to hold oneself,’ ‘to be impatient,’ 
the opposite of the notion expressed by 
oxo-Ayn (Curt. Ztym. § 170): the word 
occurs in Her., Xen., Dem.; and in Od. 
2. 193 replaces the epic adcxahaav. Cp. 
Aesch. Ag. 1049 mel0ov’ av, ed relOor’, 
ameBolns & tows. 

941 éyxpatys=ev Kpare: cp. évapxos 
=év dpxn, in office, Appian Bell, Civ. 
I. I4- 

943 A defective verse, mas elras; 7 
Té0vnke IIdéAvBos; has been patched up 
in our best Mss. by a clumsy expansion 
of the next verse (see crit. note). The 
yépev supplied by Triclinius (whence 
some late MsS. have yépov) was plainly a 
mere guess. Nauck’s conj. qf TéOvyKev 
OiSlrov matrip; is recommended (1) by 
the high probability of a gloss IléAvBos 
on those words: (2) by the greater force 
which this form gives to the repetition of 
the question asked in 941: (3) by the 
dramatic efiect for the spectators. 
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S ld > es 7. TANS. ec / 
10. @ TpSaTOon , ovyxt Oerrorn Td WS TAXOS 945 
porovaa éEeas; @ deayv pavTevpata, 
iy éoté: tovtov OidSimous mahau TpeLov 
\ ¥ lal 
Tov avop epevye py KTavoL" Kal VOY OO€ 
x ~ ¥ ¥ = & Ags y 
TpOS THS TUXNS od\wAEV OVE TOVO V7. 
OL. & didrarov yuvarkds “loxdarys Kapa, 950 
rt p eeréurbw Sedpo Tavde Saparor ; 
» > \ a \ , , 
IO. dkove Tavdpos Tovde, Kal oKOTE KYO 
Ta o€ur’ W nKeL TOV Oeod PavTEvLaTa. 
OL. odtos 8 tis mor é€oTi Kal Ti pou héyer; 
IO. ék ths KopivOov, warépa tov oov ayyedov 955 
e > > ¥ ¢ > > 
Gs ovkér ovta Ild\vBov, ad’ odwdora, 
7 4 VAs > / \ 4 Lal 
Ol. ti dys, EG"; avtds por ov oNmavTwp yevor. 
AT. ei rodto wparov Set w anayyethar capes, 
SD »* > > ~ , 4 
6d ia@ éexetvoy Oavdoysov BeBnKdTa. 
/ lal 
Ol. aorepa Sddovow, 7 VOTOU Evvaddayn 5 960 
: 
AT. opixpa maha copat evvaler porn. 
Ol. vocous 6 TrIipev, os coer, €bOuro. 
XN an “~ 4 , 
AT. Kal TO paxp@ ye ovppetpovpevos Xpove. 
Ol. ded ded, ti ST av, @ yuvaL, TKoTOLTO TLS 
miv Uv0dparvtw éotiav, } Tovs avo 965 
y¥ @ a 
kid lovras dpveis, av vpnyntav eyo 
that of 944. Mekler rejects both wv. 950 Two of the later Mss. (M, A) © 


have #alerns for “loxdorns,—either a mere error, or a conjecture. 957 The © 
ist hand in L wrote onutvac: a corrector has changed this to onpdyrwp. 


a 


946 & Scdv pavtedpata. locasta’s say to me??: nor ‘what, pray, does 
scorn is pointed, not at the gods them- _ say?’). : 


he 


selves, but at the uavrers who profess to 956 ds: see on 848. z 
speak in their name. The gods are wise, 957 onpdvtap is, I think, unquestion: 
but they grant no mpévoa to men (978). ably right. A is among the Mss. whi 
Cp. 712. have it, and in several it is explained b; 


947 ty toré: Wwa=bri evraiba, ‘to the gloss wqvurys. That the word 
think that ye have come to this!’: cp. not unfamiliar to poetical language in th 
131 1.—rTovTov Tov dvBpa...TpéBov épevye, sense (‘indicator,’ ‘informant b 
he feared and avoided this man, pj xtdvot has here, may be inferred from 
(adrév). 6. 62 (Jacobs 1. 205) Kukorepi # 
949 mpds Tis TUXNS, Zc. in the course geNdwv onudvropa mheupijs, 
of nature, and not by the special death which makes notes in the margin of pag 
which the oracle had foretold. Cp.977- Nonnus 37. 551 onuavrop puvg. © 
951 eemépo, the midd. as in éxka- other hand, onprjvas yevou could — 
Neto Bat (see on 597); peraréumecOat, etc., nothing but place yourself in the po 
the act. being properly used of the sum- of having told me,’ and could or 
“moner or escort: see on arehodvra (860). plained as a way of saying, ‘t 
954 ri pot Aéyer; ‘what does he tell once.’ But such a use of yevéo 
(of interest) for me?’ (not ‘what does he aor. partic, would be unexampl 
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Io. O handmaid, away with all speed, and tell this to thy 
master! O ye oracles of the gods, where stand ye now! This 
is the man whom Oedipus long feared and shunned, lest he 
should slay him; and now this man hath died in the course of 


destiny, not by his hand. 
OE. 
forth from these doors ? 


[Enter OEDIPUS. 


Iocasta, dearest wife, why hast thou summoned me 


Io. Hear this man, and judge, as thou listenest, to what the 
awful oracles of the gods have come. 
= OE. And he—who may he be, and what news hath he for me? 
lo. He is from Corinth, to tell that thy father Polybus 
lives no longer, but hath perished. 


OE. 
ME. 
that he is dead and gone. 


How, stranger? Let me have it from thine own mouth. 
If I must first make these tidings plain, know indeed 


OE. By treachery, or by visit of disease ? 

ME. A light thing in the scale brings the aged to their rest. 
Or. Ah, he died, it seems, of sickness ? 

ME. Yea, and of the long years that he had told. 


OE. Alas, alas! 


Why, indeed, my wife, should one look to 


the hearth of the Pythian seer, or to the birds that scream above 


our heads, on whose showing I 


The first corrector (S) had written in the margin, yp. onudyrwp. The later Mss. also 


have onudvtwp (but onuhvas T). 
Hartung: éo@’ Meineke. 


959 ¢d tc? MSS.: cad’ tc6’ Porson: xdric@’ 
966 bpvis Mss. The Attic form 8pvers (L. Dindorf, hes. 


only proper use of it is made clear by such 

passages as these: dz. 588 mu mpodods 
meas yévn, do not make yourself guilty of 
having betrayed us: Phil. 772 wh cavrév 
O apa | xape...xrelvas yévy, do not make 
yourself guilty of having slain both your- 
self and,me. 

959 evicé’. Dionys. Hal. 1. 41 thus 
quotes a verse from the IIpouneds Avéd- 
uevos of Aesch. (Nauck fr. 193. 2) &6” ob 
Baxns ed olda Kal Ooipds wep wv, where 
Strabo p. 183 gives oa¢’ olda: and so 

Pors. here would write cag’ ic@. Butthe 
immediately preceding adds is decisive 
against this. Soph. had epic precedent, 
J1. 1. 385 eb eldtos dybpeve, etc. Cp. 1071, 
lod lov.—Bavdoipoy BeBnkdta: Az. 516 
potpa... | KaBeiNey “Ardov Oavacluous olkh- 
Topas: Phil. 424 Oavav...ppoddos. 

‘960 EvvadAayy: see on 34. 

961 cpikpd poy, leve momentum: 
the life is conceived as resting in one 
scale of a nicely poised balance: diminish 
the weight in the other scale ever so little, 
and the inclination (fo77), though due to a 


ot. S. 1. 


slight cause (cuixpa), brings the life to the 
ground (edydfer). Plat. Rep. 556 E domep 
Tua vorwdes uixpas porfs wher detrar 
mpooraBécba mpds Td Kduvew,...olrw dh 
kal 9 Kata tavra éxelyw diaxetévn mods 
amd cutkpas Tpodacews...voce. 

963 Yes, he died of infirmities (yécas 
€6cro), and of the long years (t@ paxpo 
Xpov®, causal dat.), in accordance with 
their term (cupperpotpevos, sc. avrots, lit. 
‘commensurably with them’): the part. 
being nearly equiv. to cuuuérpws, and ex- 
pressing that, if his years are reckoned, 
his death cannot appear premature. Cp. 
1113, and Ant. 387 molg Evuperpos mpov- 
Bnv rixn; ‘seasonably for what hap?’ 

964 f. cxomoiro, midd. as 77. 296.— 
wy IL. éorlay=rip Mv6ot wavrixhy éorlar, 
as Apollo himself is Iv@éduavris, ze. 6 
Tlv@0t uavris, Aesch. Cho. 1030: cp. Iv- 
Obxpavtos, lveéxpyoros, Wvdvikos. éottay, 
as O. C. 413 Aedgixijs dg’ éorlas: Eur. 
Lon 461 PoiBhios...yas | wecdupados éoria. 

966 KAd{ovras, the word used by Tei- 
resias of the birds when their voice (¢66y- 
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krevely eweddov Tarépa TOV eudv; oO dé Javev 
/ 7 X inl b) \ > 79> > / 
xevber Kata SH) yas eya 8 68 &vOdde 
dabavotos éyyous’ eb TL wn TONDO TOO 
, 3 y > a XN + > > la 
katepOf > ovr 8S dv Oavav etn *E euov. 970 
7a 5 ovy TapovTa ovir\aBav Oeoriopara 
keira wap "Atdy TloAvBos ake ovoevos. 
10. ovkovy éyé cou Tavta mpovheyov TAAL § 
y+ > \ \ an 4 , 
Ol. nidas: eyo 5€ 7@ GdBo Tapryouyy. 
10. py voy ér avrav pndev és Ovpov Badrgs. 975 
Ol. kal mas TO pntpds éktpov ovK oxvew pe Set; 
/ ) a an? SA e \ cal , 
10. zi & dv doBotr dvOpwmos, @ Ta THS TUXNS 


A ¢ > > \ 3 in /, 
Kpatel, mpovora 8 eoTv oveevos Tans ; 


s, 2224) is supported by the Ravenna 


Hipp. 1059 by M (cod. Ven. Marc. 471) and the 1st hand in V. 
: it may, indeed, be an accident that one, at least, of them 


and almost all the later Mss. 
(V2) has xrevetv, which Elmsley required. 
omitted 64, but added it above the line. 


Ms. in Ar. Av. 717, 1250, 1610: and in Eur. 


967 xkrave L, 


968 After xdrw, the rst hand in L had 


No suspicion of 64 is warranted by the fact 
that one or two of the later Mss. (Trin., I) omit it. 


Dindorf, who once conjectured 


ryos) had ceased to be clear to him, Anz. 
Toor Kax@ | KAdtovras oloTpw kal BeBap- 
Bapwuery.—av tonynrav sc. bvrwvr, guibus 
indicibus; 1260 ws bdnyntod Twos: O. C. 
1588 dpnynThpos ovdevds pirwv. In these 
instances the absence of the part. is soft- 
ened by the noun which suggests the 
verb; but not so in O. C. 83 ws euob porns 
médas. 

967 Krevetv. xKrTavely, which the Mss. 
give, cannot be pronounced positively 
wrong; but it can hardly be doubted that 
Soph. here wrote xrevety. If xravelv is 
right, it is the only aor. infin. after pé\\w 
in Soph., who has the fut. infin. g times 
(ZL. 359, 379) 538: Az. 925, 1027, 1287: 
Ant. 458: Phil. 483, 1084): and the 
pres. infin. 9 times (Z/. 305, 1486: Az. 
443: O. T. 678, 1385: O. C. 1773: Tes 
79, 756: Phil. 409). Aeschylus certainly 
has the aor. in P. V. 625 myroe me Kpuyys 
7000? dep éAKW Taberv. Excluding the 
Laconic /6qv in Ar. Lys. 117, there are 
but two instances in Comedy, Az. 366 rt 
pédrer—drorécat, and Ach, 1159 ped- 
Novos aBev. Cp. W. G. Rutherford, 
New Phrynichus pp. 420—425, and 
Goodwin, Greek Moods and Tenses § 23. 
2. The concurrence of tribrachs in the 
4th and sth places gives a semi-lyric 
character which suits the speaker’s agi- 
tation. 


968 Kev0e, is hidden. dz. 635"Aidg 
cevowy. In Tr. 989 ovyp KevOew may be 
regarded as transitive with a suppressed 
acc., ‘to shroud (thy thought) in silence.’ 
Elsewhere xevOw is always trans., and 
only the perf. xékev#a intransitive. —8y 
here nearly=75n: cp. Amt. 170 47’ obp 
@dovTo... | yo Kparn d7...EXW- 

969 daveros=oi Yatous: cp. add- 
Byros 885 (n.): Her.8.124 dkpiros, without 


deciding: id. 9. 98 dmioros, mistrustful ; 


O. C. 1031 mods, trusting (n.): Phil. 687 
dudlrdnxra pb0.a, billows beating around: 
Tr. 446 weurrés, blaming: Eur, Hee, 1117 
tromros, suspecting. Cp. note on arAqrav 
515.—el TL pa), an abrupt afterthought :— 
unless perchance: see on 124.—TaE@ 
wé0w: cp. 797: Od. II. 202 obds...mbGos, 
longing for thee. 

970 eln’E: cp. 1075: Phil. 467 he 
py ’Edrbmrov. éé, as dist. from dé, is 
strictly in place here, as denoting the 
ultimate, not the proximate, agency. 

971 Td 8 ovv mapovra: but the ora- 
cles as they stand, at any rate (8° ov, 
669, 834), Polybus has carried off with 
him, proving them worthless (dt ov- 
Sevés, tertiary predicate), and is hidden 
with Hades,—rda tapévra, with empha- 
sis: even supposing that they have been 
fulfilled in some indirect and figurative 


sense, they certainly have not been ful- . 


* 
* 


in 
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was doomed to slay my sire? But he is dead, and hid already 
beneath the earth; and here am I, who have not put hand to 
spear.—Unless, perchance, he was killed by longing for me: 
thus, indeed, I should be the cause of his death. But the oracles 
as they stand, at least, Polybus hath swept with him to his rest 
in Hades: they are worth nought. 

Io, Nay, did I not so foretell to thee long since ? 

OE. Thou didst: but I was misled by my fear. 

Io. Now no more lay aught of those things to heart. 

OE. But surely I must needs fear my mother’s bed ? 

Io. Nay, what should mortal fear, for whom the decrees of 
Fortune are supreme, and who hath clear foresight of nothing ? : 


kdrwOev, has replaced kdtw 54. Nauck proposes kedOer kdrw ys. Oldlrous (instead 
of éyc) 6. Cobet and Blaydes, xdrw xéxevde vfs. 970 olTw 6’) otrw y’ Wecklein. 
976 xal rao 70 po éxoo ovK Sxvety we Se? L. The first corrector has written AEKT pov 
over Néxoo. A and others have Aéxrpov in the text. Dindorf would place Aéxos after 
oxvet (or after de?), Bergk reads Néxos <ér’> ovk dxvety pe det, and so Wecklein. 
I prefer to read déxrpov, with Blaydes, Wolff, Campbell, Kennedy, and others. 


filled to the letter. The oracle spoke of 
} _ bloodshed (goveds, 794), and is not satis- 
[ fied by karépOcro éf €uod in the sense just 

explained.—ovAAaBoy is a contemptuous 
z phrase from the language of common life: 
Ss its use is seen in Aristophanes Plut. 1079 
voy 0 d&ribc xalpwy cvAAaBwy Tip pel- 
paxa, now be off—with our blessing and 
the girl: Av. 1469 dmlwuev tuets ovd- 
AaBdbvres 7a wrepd, let us pack up our 
feathers and be off: Soph. has it twice 
in utterances of angry scorn, O. C. 1383 
od & pp drémrvorés Te Kdwdtwp esol | 
KakGv kdkioTe, Tdgde TvAAABwY apds, 
begone...and take these curses with thee: 
Phil. 577 €xmhe ceavrdiv cv\d\aBwv éx 
Thode ys, ‘hence in thy ship—pack from 
this land!’ 

974 nvdas instead of mpotdeyes: see 
on 54- 

975 vvy, enforcing the argument in- 
troduced by ovxouv (973), is clearly better 
than the weak viv.és Oupov Bddgs: Her. 
7. 51 és Oupoy Baded cal 7d madaroy Eros: 
8. 68 Kal réde és Oupdy Baded, ws K.T.r.t 
Tt. 84 ldav...rdy twa Avda karaBdvra... 
éppdcOn kal és Ovudv €Badrero. Theactive 

in the Blos ‘Ounpov § 30 és Oupdy eBare 
7d pnbév. In £2. 1347 obdé y’ és Oupov 
épw is not really similar. 

_ 977 6, ‘for whom,’ in relation to 
whom: not, ‘in whose opinion.’—rd THs 
Xs is here somewhat more than a 
“mere periphrasis for 7 7Ux7, since the 
plur. suggests successive incidents. tuxy 


does not here involve denial of a divine 
order in the government of the world, 
but only of man’s power to comprehend 
or foresee its course. Cp. Thuc. 5. 104 
muoTevonev TH pev TUXN ek TOD Oelov ph 
é\acowoerOa. Lysias or. 24 § 22 ov 
Mévou merahaBely 7) TUXN bor EdwKev ev TH 
marpl6o., the only privilege which Fortune 
(ze. my destiny) has permitted me to 
enjoy in my country. 

978 mpovoia. Bentley on Phalaris 
(xvul, Dyce ii. 115) quotes Favorinus in 
Laertius Plat. § 24 as saying that Plato 
mparos &v dirocogid...dvbuace...0€o0 mpb- 
vou. Bentley takes this to mean that 
Plato was the first to use mpévoca of divine 
providence (not merely of human fore- 
thought), and cites it in proof that Pha- 
laris £. 3 (=40 Lennep) ws dv F dco- 
Koloa mpovoa tiv airhv dpuovlay rod Kbc- 
Hou puAdrry is later than Plato. Lennep, 
in his edition of Phalaris (p. 158), puts 
the case more exactly. The Stoics, not 
Plato, first used mpdvoia, without further 
qualification, of a divine providence. 
When Plato says rhy rod Oeov...rpdvocay 
(Zim. 30 C), mpovolas PeSv (44 C), the 
phrase is no more than Herodotus had 
used before him, 3. 108 ro @elov 7 mpo- 
voin. The meaning of Favorinus was 
that Plato first established in philosophy 
the conception of a divine providence, 
though popular language had known such 
a phrase before. Note that in O. C. 
1180 mpovoia rod Geod=‘reverence for 
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cle Kpdturrov Cyv, omws Svvaitd TIS. 

od 8 els Ta pyrpos pa poBod vuppevpara* 980 

moddol yap Hon Kav dvelpacw poTtov 

unrp. EwevvdrOnoav. ada. Trav orw 

map ovodv oT, PLOTa tov Biov bépe. 
Ol. Kxahas dravra ravr dv e&eipytd oot, 

el pr) Kbper Co » TeKovra* VOY &, eel 985 

Uh, wae? dvdynn, Kel Karas eyes, OKVEW. ; 
10, Kat pay péyas y’ dparpos ob TaTpos TAapou | 
OL, péyas, Evvinu’s ada rhs Gdons dos. 
AT, olas Se Kat yuvaucds expoBeto? VITEp 5 J 
Ol. Mepdmns, yepare HodvBos ts @Ker mera. 999 
AL. ro & Cor’ exelvyns viv és pdBov pépor ; 
Ol. Oendarov pdvreva Sewov, ao &éve. 
AL. 4 pyrdv; } obxt Oeuerov Gov €ldévas ; f 
Ol. pddord y's ele ydp pe Aogias more 

XpHvat puuynvar pnrpl THHLAVTOY, TO TE 995 


marpwov alma Xepot TALS cwats €deww. 
dv ovvex’ 4 Képw0os e& nod madau 


907 jdyas y') y' was restored by Porson (Eur. Phoen. 1638): ‘Ita postulat metrum...— 
jdemque coniecit nescio quis in editione ondinensi a. 1746, sed neglexit Brunckius.” 
The logs of y’ in the Mss, may have arisen from péyas having been written short, wey 
(as it is in A), when y', following it, might easily have been mistaken for a dittographia 


—- ec. 


the god’: in Mur. hoe. 637 A man acts 
dela mpovolaee ‘with ingpirec foresight? : 
in Xen. Adem, 1. 4s 6 mpovonrikds = not, 
‘providentially,’ but simply, ‘with fore- 
thought.’ 

079 «ky: cp. Plat. Gorg. 503 & ovK 
elk dped, ANN daroBderwv mpds re (with 
some definite object in view).—Kpdrvorroy 
.. brag Sivavro, Cp. Amt. 660 ddr’ dv 
mods orhoere ro0de xp) KAvews where xp) 
xbew = Sexalws dv KAvow. So here, though 
éori (not 4) must be supplied with xpd- 
rurrov, the whole phrase = elk} xKparvoror 
div res tun, Xen. Cyr. 1.6.19 700,,.adrdv 
héyew & pap capids eldely PelderOae Sets 
bpOds dv pelSouro. 

OBO ood. PofeivPai ets Te to have 
fears regarding it: 7%. rare ed ie ampos 
rolro: O, C. 1119 wh Oatpase pds 7d e- 
mapes, 

981 xKdv dve(padiv, in dreams a/so 
as well as in this peed and, as such 
reams have proved vain, so may this 
oracle. Soph, was prob. thinking of the 


story in Her. 6. 107 that Hippias 
such a dream on the eve of the 
Marathon, and interpreted it as an 
of his restoration to Athens. 
story of a like dream coming to , 
Caesar on the night before he oc 
the Rubicon (Plut. Caes. 32, Suet. 7). 
983 map ovddv: Ant. 34 rd 7 
tiyew | obx ws map’ odddr. 
984 u&elpyro: the ¢é- glances 
blunt expression of disbelief, not her 
reference to a horrible subject. 
987 d0adpds: the idea is 
bright, sudden comfort: so Tr. 
ianeira calls on her household to 
ws dedwrov Sup’ enol | phans 
rhode viv Kaprotmela un 
news that Heracles has return 
often this image denotes the ‘ 
a family (Aesch, Cho. 934 6p0a 
or a dynasty that is ‘the light’ 
(DixeXlas 8’ Eoav | dpPaduds, 
2. 9: 6 Bdrrov madaids bASos. 
dereos, dmua re paevvdraro 
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‘Tis best to live at random, as one may. But fear not thou 
touching wedlock with thy mother. Many men ere now have 
so fared in dreams also: but he to whom these things are as 
nought bears his life most easily. 

OE. All these bold words of thine would have been well, 
were not my mother living; but as it is, since she lives, I must 
needs fear—though thou sayest well. 

Io. Howbeit thy father’s death is a great sign to cheer us, 


Og. Great, I know; but my fear is of her who lives. 
Me. And who is the woman about whom ye fear ? 
OE. Meropé, old man, the consort of Polybus. 
“ ME. And what is it in her that moves your fear ? 
OE. A heaven-sent oracle of dread import, stranger. 
ME. Lawful, or unlawful, for another to know? 
OE. Lawful, surely. Loxias once said that I was doomed 
to espouse mine own mother, and to shed with mine own hands 
my father’s blood. Wherefore my home in Corinth was long kept 


by a copyist inattentive to metre. 


Laud. 54) has d\dos for dAXNov, but prob. by a mere error. 


j 
bs Pyth. 5. 51). Not merely (though this 
“4 notion comes in) ‘a great help to seeing’ 
that oracles are idle (d#Awois ds 7a nav- 
Tevuara Kax@s &xe, schol.), A certain 
hardness of feeling appears in the phrase: 
Tocasta was softened by fear for Oedipus 
___and the State: she is now elated. 
989 kal with ékpoBetobe; 772, 851. 
991 éxelvys, what is there delonging 
to her, z her (attributive gen.): Eur. Z. 
A. 28 obk dyapar rabr’ dvdpds dpioréws. 
és béBov dépov, tending to fear: cp. 519. 
992 OejAarov, sent upon us by the 
gods: a 255. 
993 The mss. having ov Qepirov, the 
- question is between ovx\ Sepirdy and ov 
eutordyv. The former is much more 
bable, since Geui7ds is the usual form, 
ound in Attic prose, in Eur. (as Or. 97 
gol & odxt Geuirdv), and in Soph. O. C. 
1758 GAN od Oemurdy Keioe wore’. On the 
other hand @emor7ds is a rare poet. form, 
found once in Pindar (who has also @e- 
_purés), and twice in the lyrics of Aesch. 
Had we @\Xw, the subject of ®epirdoy would 
be podvrevpa: the accus. ov shows 
Pewrdy to be impersonal, as in Eur. Or. 
i Pind. Pyth, 9. 42 08 Oeuirdv Wevder 
OW t} '° 
6 16 watpoov alya éXeiv is strictly 
_*to achieve (the shedding of) my father’s 


998 7 ov JeuiTdv MSS. 
ovxl Oexirdvy: Johnson, 7 o¥ Aemordy: see comment. 


Brunck conjectured 7 
One of the later Mss. (Bodl. 
Blaydes conjectured 7 ovx 


blood.’ Classical Greek had no such 
phrase as alua xet or éxyeiv in the sense 
of ‘to slay.’ alpeiy is to make a prey of, 
meaning ‘to slay,’ or ‘to take,’ accord- 
ing to the context (77. 353 Etpurdy 0’ 
oe | rhv @ bWlarupyov OlyaNlav). Cp. 
fr. 731 dvdpds alua ovyyeves | xrelvas, 
which is even bolder than this, but simi- 
lar, since here we might have had simply 
tov matépa édelv, ‘to slay my father’: 
Eur. Or. 284 elpyacrar & éuol | unrpgov 
alua, I have wrought the murder of a 
mother. 

997 The simplest view of 1 Képiv80s 
€& é400 darwKeiro is, as Whitelaw says, 
that it means literally, ‘Corinth was 
lived-away-from by me,’—being the pas- 
sive of éy® am@xouy ris KoplyOov. It 
is thus merely one of those instances in 
which a passive verb takes as subject 
that which would stand in gen. or dat. 
as object to the active verb: cp. the 

assive KaTaryeAW@pat, Katappovodua, Ka- 
Tavnglfouat, émiBovrevoua, etc. [I for- 
merly took it to be passive of éyd dmrg- 
kouv Thy KépwOov, ‘I inhabited C. only 
at a distance,’—a paradoxical phrase like 
év oxbry dpay (1273).] darotkety is a com- 
paratively rare word. Eur. has it twice 
(H#. F. 557: 7. A. 680: in both with 
gen., ‘to dwell far from’): Thuc. once 
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A ) aA > 3 lal , > t y 
pakpav amr@KelT* €UTUXOS HEV, GAN ops 
Ta TOV TEKOVTOV Oppa’ ndiotov PdemeEw. 
AT. 4 yap 740° oxvav Keller oP aardmroXts 5 1000 
Ol. matpds Te xpylov pn hoveds Elvat, yEpov. 
, Ao 4 \ SF tN an lal , > ¥ 
AI. ti dT eyo ovxt Tovee TOU PoBov a, avag, 
éereirep evvous HOov, efehuo apn 5 
x ‘\ ¢ > Aa 3 , / 3 Le) 
OI. Kau pyv xapw y av agiav AaBous Epmov. 
AT. Kal pny padtora Toor adixduny, OWS 1005 
gov pos Sdpous éMovTos ev mpagayul Th 
> > aA > > a , 7 s7e€ a 
Ol. GAN ovsor Elyse Tots puTevoaolw Y Opov. 
AL. 6 tat, Kadds ef Shros ovK cides Té Spas. 
Ol. was, & yepae; mpos Oewv didacké pe. 
> lal , WA > J yy lal 
AI. et ravee pevyets OVVEK €lLS OLKOUS prodetv, IOIO 
Ol. rapBav ye pH pow PoiBos eLOn cadys. 
> \ e Led , 
AD. # py) placpa tov putevoavT@v haBys ; 
aA See / (rector 2 > > \ A 
OI. tour avd, mpéaBv, TovTO pm Eloael poBet 
AD, ap’ otaa Sita mpos dixns ovoey TPELO ; 
OL. was 8 otyl, mais y eb Tavde yerynTov epuy; 1015 
AT. dOovver’ %v cor IloAvBos ovdev ev yevet. 
Ol. was eiaas; ov yap IldhvBos efépuo€ pe; 
AT, ov paddov ovdev TOvSE Tavdpds, aAN’ toov. 
aout Oeperdv elSévar, which had also occurred to the present ed. 1001 arpébs 
re MSs. Hermann proposed, but afterwards recalled, marpos ‘ye, a conjecture adopted 


by Elmsley and Blaydes. 1002 éyW for éywy’ Porson. The 1st hand in L wrote 
Zywy ovxi, but the xi has been partly erased. The later Mss. have either éywy’ obxl 


with paxpav (3. 55) and Xen. once (Oecon. tion has been fixed. In explaining this, 
4. 6),—both absol., as=‘zo dwell afar’: Oed. has indeed mentioned the other 
as prob. Theocr. 15. 7 (reading & péX’ fear as to his father; but in v. 1000, 4 


ri 


daroukeis with Meineke): Plato once thus 
(Legg. 753 A), and twice as=to emigrate 
(ex Dépruvos, Legg. 708 A, és Oouplous, 
Euthyd. 271 C): in which sense Isocr. 
also has it twice (or. 4 § 122, or. 6 § 84): 
Pindar once (with accus. of motion to 
a place), Pyth. 4. 258 KadXloray dare- 
xnoay, they went and settled at Callista. 

998 f. eituxds, because of his high 
fortunes at Thebes.—tav Texdvrey=Tov 
yovéwy: Eur. Hipp. 1081 rods rexdvras 
boca Spav, and oft.: cp. A. F. 975 Boa 
de urn, & Texwdv [=G narep], rh dpas; 

1000 drémrodts, exile, as O. 
208. 

1001 warpés Te. So the MSs., rightly. 
It is the fear of Oed. regarding his 
mother by which the messenger’s atten- 


yap 745’ éxvGy, the messenger means: 

‘So this, then, was the fear about her 

which kept you away?’—alluding to his 

own question in gg1- As the speaker’s 

tone seems to make light of the cause, 

Oed. answers, ‘and that further dread 

about my father which I mentioned.’ 

aarpos ye is unsuitable, since it would — 
imply that this was his so/e fear. 

1002 éyd ovx\: synizesis: see on 332 
éyw ov7’. 

1003 é€edvodpyv: the aor. implies, 
‘why have I not done it already? 1.0 
‘why do I not do it at once? Aesch, 
P. V. 747 Th di’ enol Sav Képdos, adn’ 
obk ev raxet | Eppry’ cuauripy Thos’ awd 
orbddov mérpas ; 


1004 xal piv, properly ‘however’; — 
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by me afar; with happy event, indeed,—yet still ’tis sweet to 


see the face of parents. 


Mer. Was it indeed for fear of this that thou wast an exile 


from that city ? 


Or. And because I wished not, old man, to be the slayer of 


my sire. 


Me. Then why have I not freed thee, king, from this fear, 
seeing that I came with friendly purpose? 


OE. 
ME. 


Indeed thou shouldst have guerdon due from me. 
Indeed ’twas chiefly for this that I came—that, on thy 


return home, I might reap some good. 


OE. Nay, I will never go near my parents. 


Me. Ah my son, ’tis plain enough that thou knowest not 


what thou doest. 
OE. How, old man? 


For the gods’ love, tell me. 


Me. If for these reasons thou shrinkest from going home. 

Or. Aye, I dread lest Phoebus prove himself true for me. 
ME. Thou dreadest to be stained with guilt through thy 
parents? 


Or. Even so, old man—this it is that ever affrights me. 

S Me. Dost thou know, then, that thy fears are wholly vain? 
Or. How so, if I was born of those parents? 
Me. Because Polybus was nothing to thee in blood. 


; Or. What sayest thou ? 


here, like our ‘well indeed’ (if you would 
do so). The echoing kal pajv of 1005 
expresses eager assent. Cp. Ant. 221. 

1005 toi7 ddixdpny: see on 788. 

1008 «kohds, pulchre, belle, tho- 
roughly, a colloquialism, perh. meant 
here to be a trait of homely speech: cp. 
Alciphron Zf. 1. 36 mewyjow 1d Kaddv 
(‘I shall be fine and hungry’): Aelian 
«Ep. 2 éwéxope 7d okédos wavy xpyoTas 
(fin good style’). 

1011 With Erfurdt I think that. trap- 
_ Bay is right; not that rapBe could not 
stand, but Greek idiom distinctly favours 
the participle. Ant. 403 KP. 7 kat twlys 
Kal eyes dpOGs a dys; PT. ravryy y’ 
Sav Odwrovoay. ib. 517 AN....ddedpds 
hero. KP. ropa ye rivde viv. Plat. 
164 E elroy ody Grt...7KOUsL.—Ka- 


Symp. 2 
Nas (uv. 1. adds y’), pn, rowy. Cp. 1130 


(as A), or éywy’ od, which Brunck retained. 
could hardly have been corrupted into oix/, whereas the opposite corruption would 
easily have caused the change of éyw into éywy’. 


Was Polybus not my sire? 
Me. No more than he who speaks to thee, but just so much. 


If that, however, had been genuine, ov 


1011 rap8S L: rapBov xr and 


Evva\dd£as. —eEXO ; cp. 
cap, come true. 

1013 Cp. 77%. 408 robr’ abr’ Expy{or, 
To0Td cou abet. 

1014 pos S{xnys, as justice would 
prompt, ‘justly.’ mpds prop. =‘from the 
quarter of,’ then ‘on the side of’: Thuc. 
3. 59 od mpos THs tuerépas dbEns...7dde, 
not in the interest of your reputation: 
Plat. Gorg. 459 C édv Te juiy mpds Adyou 
q, ‘if it is in the interest of our dis- 
cussion.’ Rep. 470 C ovdév...dmd tpbrou 
Aéyers* Gpa 6 Kal el 7dde mpods Tpbmov 
Aéyw, ‘correctly.’ Theophr. Chav. 30 
(=26 in my ist ed. p. 156) mpds Tpdaov 
awe, to sell on reasonable terms. 

1016 év yéve: [Dem.] or. 47 § 70 otk 
torw &v yéver cor % GvOpwros, compared 
with § 72 uol 6é ore yéver mpoorjKer. 


1182 é&jKow 


-— = 
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Ol. Kal was 6 diaas &€ toov TO pydert; 
> > ¥ > > / > y > > la ¥y > 5} , 
AT. a\A ov & eyelvaT OUT EKELVOS OUT EY. 1020 
OI. a@dN’ avrt rod 8) waidd p? evoudlero ; 
AT. Sdpov mor, tof, Tav euav yepav aBov. 
Ol. «a0? GS am adQdns yepos eorepEev péya ; 
. «G0 GS dm addns xeupos Eoreptev peya; 
AT. 1) yap mpl avrov e€éreo” aradia. 
OL od & eurodjocas H *ruxdv p avr@ didas ; 1025 
AT. evpov varratais €v Kifaipavos mrvyats. 
OI. adourdpets dé 1 pOs Ti TovadE TOUS TOTOUS}; 
AT. évrad? dpetous Toysviors eTETTATOUD, 
\ A Ss > 4 P ¢ 
Ol. romnv yap jola Kant Onreig Travns ; 
AT. cov 8, & Tékvov, GwTHp ye TO TOT €v XpdVw. 1030 
Ol. ri 8 ddyos toyovr *dyKdhavor AapBavers ; 
AT. rodav dv apOpa paptupnoreev Ta od. 
Ol. oor, té TovT apxaiov évvérets KaKov ; 
4 > 4 / lad > / 
AT. Mw o& exovta dSiaTopovs TOOOW AKLLGS. 
Ol. Sevdv y dveidos oTapyavav averdounv. 1035 


Erfurdt. 1025 rvxwv Bothe: rexwv MSS. (Hermann, however, cites that cor- 
rection as made by C. Foertsch, Odss. crit. in Lysiae orationes, p. 12 sq-)—7 Kixaw mé 


gov 5(6ws Heimsoeth. 


1. Wecklein conj. émorarav (Ars Soph. emend. p. 12). 


1028 érecrdrovv. In L the second e has been made from 


1030 ood y L. 0d 8 


Elmsley, with one later Ms. (I’). Hermann once proposed go 7’, but reverted to 


cov y. See comment. 


1031 71 8 ddyoo loxovr’ &y Katpoic NauBdvers L. toxov7’ 


has been corrected from tcxwv, and the 1st hand has also written tcxovr’ in the left 


———— 


1019 7o pndevi, dat. of 6 wndels, one 
who is such as to be of account (in respect 
of consanguinity with me),—the generic 
use of uu} (cp. 397, 638)- 

1028 toreptev, came to love me (in- 
gressive aor.): cp. Ir n,—dw a@AAns 
Kerpos sc. AaBwy. 

1025 éprodioas...7) TUXv: Ze. ‘Did 
you buy me, or did you light upon_me 
in the neighbourhood of Corinth?’ Oed. 
is not prepared for the Corinthian’s reply 
that he had found the babe on Cithaeron. 
éprodrjoas: cp. the story of Eumaeus 
(Od. 15. 403—483) who, when a babe, 
was carried off by Phoenician merchants 
from the wealthy house of his father in 
the isle Syria, and sold to Laertes in 
Tthaca: the Phoenician nurse says to the 
merchants, 7év Kev youu’ emt vnds, 0 0 
duiv puplov advov | dAdo, Sap mepdonre 
kar’ dddobpsous avOparovs. TuXev is 
answered by edpmy (1026) as in 973 
mpoddeyov by ntdas. Cp. 1039. The 
Texov of the Mss. is absurd after vv. 1016 
—1020. The man has just said, ‘Poly- 


bus was no more your father than I am’; 
Oed. is anxiously listening to every word. 
He could not ask, a moment later, ‘Had 
you bought me, or were you my father? 

1026 The fitness of the phrase varratats 
atvxats becomes vivid to anyone who 
traverses Cithaeron by the road ascending 
from Eleusis and winding upwards to the 
pass of Dryoscephalae, whence it descends 
into the plain of Thebes. 

1029 éml Oyrela, like ért yicO@ Her. 
5. 65 etc. @nrela, labour for wages, 
opp. to dovdela: Isocr. or. 14 § 48 mor- 
Rods pev...dovAevovTas, dddous 6” él Oy- 
relay lévras. amAdvys, roving in search of 
any employment that he can find (not 
merely changing summer for winter pas- 
tures, 1137). The word falls lightly from 
him who is so soon to be 6 rAavArns Oldl- 
mous (O. C. 3). 

1030 cov 8. With the ood y of 
most Mss.: ‘Yes, and thy preserver’ (the ~ 
first ye belonging to the sentence, the 
second to owrnp). Cp. Her. 1. 187 4H 
wero ye wh omavicas ye dAdws dvolfy: 


, = 
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OE. And how can my sire be level with him who is as 
nought to me? 

ME. Nay, he begat thee not, any more than I. 

Ok. Nay, wherefore, then, called he me his son ? 

ME. Know that he had received thee as a gift from my 
hands of yore. 

Or. And yet he learned to love me so dearly, who came 
from another’s hand? 

Me. Yea, his former childlessness won him thereto. 

Or. And thou—hadst thou bought me or found me by 
chance, when thou gavest me to him? 

ME. Found thee in Cithaeron’s winding glens. 

Or. And wherefore wast thou roaming in those regions? 

ME. I was there in charge of mountain flocks. 

Or. What, thou wast a shepherd—a vagrant hireling? 

ME. But thy preserver, my son, in that hour. 

Or. And what pain was mine when thou didst take me in 
thine arms ? 

Me. The ankles of thy feet might witness. 

Or. Ah me, why dost thou speak of that old trouble? 

Me. I freed thee when thou hadst thine ankles pinned 
together. 

OE. Aye, twas a dread brand of shame that I took from 
my cradle. 


margin. The later Mss. have év xa:pots we NauSdvers (Pal.), or év Kaxots we AapBdves 
(as A), or & kaxots NauBdvers (as M).—For év xatpots Theodor Kock conjectures 
dyxddats pe: Verrall, toxov rayxadicua: Wunder, év kad ue (Weil év xadg od): 
Blaydes, 7) kaxov we: W. W. Walker, év xepo we: Dindorf, év vdmais we: Nauck, & 
oxddaot (‘in cunis’): Wecklein, év déovre: F. W. Schmidt, rl 8; éoxdros dvr’ & 
Kakots we NauBavers;—I had thought of éyxupwy, ‘when you lighted on me’ (a verb 


where the second ye belongs to oravi- 

gas. There is no certain example of a 

double ye in Soph. which is really similar. 
~ With ood 8: ‘Sut thy preserver’: the ye 
still belonging to cwr7p, and 8 opposing 
this thought to that of v. 1029. For 8€ 
ye cp. Aesch. Ay. 938 AT’. pun ye mévToe 
SnubOpous wéya cbéve. KA. 6 8 apOdvn- 
ros y’ ob émlemdos réde. ‘True, but....’ 
The gentle reproof conveyed by 8€ ye is 
not unfitting in the old man’s mouth: 
and a double ye, though admissible, is 
awkward here. 

1031 tl 8’ dAyos x.7.A. And in what 
sense wast thou my owrjp? The é ka- 
-kots of the later MSS. is intolerably weak: 
‘what pain was I suffering when you 
found me in trouble?’ The év Katpotor 
of L (found also, with the addition of 


we, in one later Ms., Pal.) seems most 
unlikely to have been a corruption of év 
xaxots. Among the conjectures, dyxdhats 
we (Kock), or, better, dy«dAaior, is perh. 
most probable; being slightly nearer the 
letters than Verrall’s ingenious toxov ray- 
kdduoua. (For the dat. dyxddas without 
év, cp. Eur. Z. 7. 289, etc.) Such con- 
jectures as év déovre (Wecklein), év cakG 
(Wunder), presuppose that év xatpots was 
a gloss: but it is more probable that it 
was a corruption. 

1035 Sevdév ye in comment, as 7. 
1225, Zl. 341, At. 1127.—omapydvov, 
‘ from my swaddling clothes’: z.e. ‘from 
the earliest days of infancy’ (cp. Ovid 
Heroid. 9. 22 Et tener in cunis tam Love 
dignus eras). The babe was exposed a 
few days after birth (717). £/. 1139 
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4 > >? , > ¥ ? a > 
aor avoudaOns €x TUYNS TavTNS OS El. 
al 4 
G mpos Oeav, Tpos mytpds, ) Tarpos; Ppacor. 
VAT ia lal a 


AT. ovK ofS 6 Sovs S€ tav7r e“ov A@ov dpovei. 
Ss \ > ¥ > ¥ 29° > \ / ‘ 
Ol. 4 yap map’ addov p’ edaBes ovd’ avtos TuXwr ; 
AT. ovK, ddAa Tourn addos EKdiOwot poL. 1040 
OI. ris otros; 4» Kato.w0a Syaca Oyo 5 
AD. tov Aatov dSymov tis avopalero. 
Ol. 4 Tod tupdvvov tHade yhs Tadav ToTE; 
@ i 
AT. pdduora: tovtov tavdpds otros Hv Bornp. 
Ol. 7 Kaor ere Cav otros, wat ew ene; 1045 
c lal > ¥ > > Lola x» € ¢ 
AI. vpeis y apiot ElOELT GY OVTLYWPpLOL. 
Ol. éorw Tis vuav Tav TapeoT@twv Tédas 
lal A 
Satis KaToLwWEe TOV BoTHnp ov €vveret, 
y > ns »_ 3 > a ¥ > ANY > ¢ 
cir ovv ém dypav eite KavOdd cioddv ; 
la > c c A c lal ¢ 
onpnvall, @S O KaLpos nupno Oa Tae. 1050 
yr > \ IN x \ > > “a 
XO. olwae pev ovdé’ ahdov 7 tov && aypar, 
dv Kdapdreves mpooev eioidev atap 
7Q> a» ANSI > 7 > » > 4 / 
> av Tad ovy HKioT av ‘loxaaTy eyou. 
Ol. yivat, voets éxetvov ovtw' aptias 


pore epicperOa; r5vd obTos héyer; 


used in Z/. 863; cp. 1025, 1039 Tuxwr). 
on 68. 


ovre...rupds | dvedbunv...d0ov  Bdpos. 
Some understand, ‘I was furnished with 
cruelly dishonouring fokens of my birth,’ 
dews éroveldiora omapyava, alluding to 
a custom of tying round the necks of 
children, when they were exposed, little 
tokens or ornaments, which might after- 
wards serve as means of recognition (cve- 
pundia, monumenta): see esp. Plautus 
Rudens 4. 4. 111—126, Lpidicus 5. 1.34% 
and Rich s. v. Crepundia, where a wood- 
cut shows a statue of a child with a string 
of crepundia hung over the right shoulder. 
Plut. 7hes. 4 calls such tokens yrwplopara, 
In Ar. Ach. 431 the omdpyava of Tele- 
phus have been explained as the tokens 
by which (in the play of Eur.) he was re- 
cognised ; in his case, these were paxdpara 
(431). But here we must surely take 
orapydvey with dveddpnv. 

1036 dore assents and continues: 
*(yes,) and so,..’—8s el, ze. Oldlqous: 
see on 718. 

1037 mpds pytpds, 1] warpds; se. 


1055 pore épiéuerda: rdv 0’ ovros Néyet; L. 


1055 


1050 nipiobat] ebpjoda L. See comment. 


Most of the later Mss. have rév @’, 


Bvedos dveiNdunv (1035): ‘was it at the 
hands of mother or father (rather than at 
those of strangers) that I received such 
a brand?’ The agitated speaker follows — 
the train of his own thoughts, rceely © 
heeding the interposed remark, He is 
not thinking so much of his parents’ pos- 

sible cruelty, as of a fresh clue to the 
identity. Not: ‘was I so named by 
mother or father?’ The same—even if it | 
could be conceived as given before the 
exposure—is not the sting 3 and on th 
other hand it would be forced to t 
‘named’ as meaning ‘doomed to bear | 
name.’ ‘ 


1044 Borrjp: cp. 837, 761. 
1046 clScir =eldelyre, onl 


147 A) as well as in verse. em. | 
14 § 27 Karade’re is not certain ( 
Oovre Baiter and Sauppe): in or. 18 
he has év@elnre. Speaking genera 
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Me. Such, that from that fortune thou wast called by the 


name which still is thine. 
OE. 
father’s ? 
ME. 
that than I. 
OE. 
light on me thyself? 
ME. 
= OE. 
: ME. 


Speak ! 


Who was he? 


What, thou hadst me from another? 


Oh, for the gods’ love—was the deed my mother’s or 


I know not; he who gave thee to me wots better of 


Thou didst not 


No: another shepherd gave thee up to me. 

Art thou in case to tell clearly ? 

I think he was called one of the household of Laius. 
The king who ruled this country long ago? 

The same: ’twas in his service that the man was a 


Is he still alive, that I might see him ? 
Nay, ye folk of the country should know best. 
Is there any of you here present that knows the herd 


of whom he speaks—that hath seen him in the pastures or the 


a town? Answer! The hour hath come that these things should 
P be finally revealed. 
7 Cu. Methinks he speaks of no other than the peasant whom 


tell that. 


thou wast already fain to see; but our lady Iocasta might best 


Ox. Lady, wottest thou of him whom we lately summoned? 
Is it of him that this man speaks? 


which was taken as=dy @’ (thus in B there is a gl. évrwa, and in Bodl. Laud. 54 6»). 


may say that the contracted termination 
-elev for -e(ncay is common to poetry and 
prose; while the corresponding contrac- 
tions, -etwev for -elnuev and -cire for -elnre, 
are rare except in poetry. 

1049 ody with the first etre, as ZZ. 
199, 560: it stands with the second 
above, go, 271, Ph. 345.—ém dypav: 
Od. 22. 47 TONG pev ev pweydpoow...mod- 
a & em’ dypod: (cp. O. C. 184 éml Edvns, 
El. 1136 kam yijs tddns:) the usual Attic 
phrase was év dyp@ or kar’ d-ypous. 

1050 6 katpos: for the art., cp. [Plat.] 
Axiochus 364 B viv 6 xatpds évdelacbae 
Thy del Opvroupévnv mpds cod coplay.— 
‘nopaoba: Bellermann (objecting to the 
tense) reads evpécOa, citing Az. 1023 
where, as usual, the aor. midd.=‘to 
”): but the perf. is right, and for- 
e, here; it means, ‘to be discovered 
for all.’ For the form, cp. 546n. 
. or. 15 § 295 Tay Suvaudvey Aéyew 7H 
radevew H rods NUdv Soxel yeyevijc dar 


diéaoKanos, to be the established teacher. 

1051 Supply évyérew (atrév), not 
évvéret. The form olpat, though often 
parenthetic (as 77. 536), is not less com- 
mon with infin. (Plat. Gorg. 474 A olov 
éyw oluat Sety elvar), and Soph. often so 
has it, as Z/, 1446. 

10538 dy...dv: see on 862, 

1054 yoets=‘you wot of,’ the man— 
z.é. you understand to whom I refer. We 
need not, then, write el xetvoy for éxelvov 
with A. Spengel, or voels; éxeivov with 
Blaydes, who in 1055, reading 7évd’, has 
a comma at é¢iéuecOa. Cp. 859. 

1055 révd’ is certainly right: tov 0’ 
arose, when the right punctuation had 
been lost, from a desire to connect Aéye 
with épréperOa. Dindorf, however, would 
keep tév 6’: ‘know ye him whom we 
summoned and him of whom this man 
speaks?’ z.e. ‘Can you say whether. the 
persons are identical or distinct?’ But 
the language will not bear this. 
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10, ri § dvrw ete; pndev evtpamys. ta dé 
pylevra Bovhov pnoe penn Bau parny. 
OI. ovK av yevouro Toul, OTWS eye haBav 
onpeua TOLAUT ov eae TOUMOV yevos. 
10. iT) TOs dear, EUTEp TL TOU cavTov Biov 1060 
KNOEL; parevons Toul ahus vorove eyo. 
Ol. Oapoeu od pev yap ovd *éav Tpirns eyo 
pT pos dave tpidovdos expavet KaKY. 
IO. CMOS aruou pou, Mocopar: By dpa TQOE. 
OI. ovk dv TmiBoiunv pn ov Ta5° expaleiy capas. 1065 
10. Kal pny ppovovod Y ev Td. AwoTa cou héya. 
OL. Ta A@oTa Tovey TavTA pw ddyver TONAL. 
10; a Stomotp’, ele pajrrore yvoins os el. 
Or. agen Tis EMMav Sevpo TOV Bornpa HOt 5 
Tourn & éare Tova t@ Xaipew yeven. 1070 
Me): lov iov, dvaTHVeE: TOUTO yap og) EX 
povov T POT ELTEL, ato & ovo? VOTEpOP, 
XO. Ti mote BeBnxer, Oidirous, ur aypias 


aéaoa himns n yun; Sédorx’ ows 


But a few, at least, have 76vé’ (M, M? 1st hand, A). 
1062 Odpce Brunck: Adpper L.—ovd? av éx rplrns 
In L ay has its accent from the 1st hand, but its breathing from another. 


vooots’ éyw schol. (on 1056). 
éyw MSS. 


1061 vogotc’ Exw MSS. : 


Hermann restored od’ éay rplrns éy@ (in which Tournier suggests dad for éy®): but 


1056 i 5° évrw’ ele; Aesch. P. V. 
765, Béoprov 7 Bpdrevov [yauov yapet]; ef 
pnrov, ppacov. ITIP. rl & bvrw’; Ar. Av. 
997 od 8 el rls dvipdv; M. doris ely’ éya; 

érwv. Plat. Huthyphr. 2 B tla ypa- 
piv ce yéypamra ; 
ayevv7j. 

1058 Since ovK torw Smws, odK dv 
yévoiro Srrws mean ‘there is, there could 
be found, ~o way in which,’ tov0’ is 
abnormal; yet it is not incorrect: ‘¢his 
thing could not be attained, namely, a 
mode in which, etc. Cp. the mixed 
constr. in Az. 378 od yap yévour’ dy ra0d’ 
dws ox bd’ xe (instead of éex). 

1060 Since the answer at 1042, Io- 
casta has known the worst. But she is 
still fain to spare Oedipus the misery of 
that knowledge. Meanwhile he thinks 
that she is afraid lest he should prove 
to be too humbly born. The tragic power 
here is masterly. 

1061 &Xts (elul) voroto’ éyw instead 


ZQ. qrwa; ovK 


of dis éort 7d vooety eué: cp. 1368: AZ. 
76 &dov dpxelrw wévev: 1d. 635 Kpeloowy 
yap “Ada KevOwv (n.): Her. 1. 37 dpuelyw 
éorl ratra otrw movevueva: Dem. or. 4 § 34 
otkou uévwr, BeArlwy: Isae. or. 2 § 7 lkavds 
yap avdros Edm druxGr elvar: Athen. 435 D 
xen wwew, ’Avrlrarpos yap txavds éori 
vnpwv. 

1062 For the genitive tplrns s 
without ék, cp. £i. 341 psa pai 
366 Kadod | Tis wyntpds. tplrns pytpds 
tp(Sovdos, thrice a slave, sprung from the 
third (servile) mother: ¢.¢. from a mother, 
herself a slave, whose mother and grand- 
mother had also been slaves. No com- 
mentator, so far as I know, has quoted 
the passage which best illustrates this: 
Theopompus fr. 277 (ed. Miiller r. 325) 
Ilvdovixny...7) Baxxldos wev jv dovdAn Ts 
aidnrpldos, éxelvn dé Zuvdarns Ths Opar- 
TnSs,...wore ylverOat wh wovoy Tpldovov 
adrAG Kal Tplmopvov abriy. {Dem.] or. 
58 § 17 el yap d@elNovros alr@ Tod mam- 


os 


To. 
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Why ask of whom he spoke? 
not a thought on what he said...’twere idle. 
: OE. It must not be that, with such clues in my grasp, I 


I4!I 


Regard it not...waste 


should fail to bring my birth to light. 


To. 
life, forbear this search ! 


For the gods’ sake, if thou hast any care for thine own 
My anguish is enough. 


OE. Be of good courage; though I be found the son of 
servile mother,—aye, a slave by three descents,—¢houw wilt not 


be proved base-born. 
cx lo. 


To. Ill-fated one! 
thou art! 


To. 


Yet hear me, I implore thee: do not thus. 

Og. I must not hear of not discovering the whole truth. 
Io. Yet I wish thee well—I counsel thee for the best. 
OE. These best counsels, then, vex my patience. 
Mayst thou never come to know who 


—_— 


OE. Go, some one, fetch me the herdsman hither,—and 
leave yon woman to glory in her princely stock. 
Alas, alas, miserable !—that word alone can I say unto 


thee, and no other word henceforth for ever. 


[She rushes into the palace. 


Cu. Why hath the lady gone, Oedipus, in a transport of 


wild grief? I misdoubt, 


wards preferred of3” Gy ef ’« rpirns éyé, which (with the omission of ’x) Campbell 


Dindorf, 088° éar éy& *x tpirns. 


wadat...51a tor’ oltjcera Sety aro- 
ew ért Tovnpds Ex Tpryovias éaTiv 
: his grandfather having formerly 

» a debtor,...he shall fancy himself 
‘itled to acquittal because he is a rascal 
e third generation” Eustathius Od. 

50 es from Hippénax “A¢géw 
yw tov éxtadov\oy (Bergk fr. 75), 7.¢. 
times a slave.’ For the force of 


td Agerta...ravra: 


1064 uh dpa List hand; a late hand has 
ged it to dpay by writing v above the line, also adding an ¢ subscript. 
Say Nauck, from schol. rpvdav, évaSpiver9a: which words, however, manifestly 


1070 yal- 


1068 és=éers: O. C. 1171 e€ord’ 
axovwr Tard’ bs éc 8’ 6 wpoordrys (n.). 

1072 Iocasta rushes from the scene— 
to appear no more. Cop. the sudden exit 
of Haemon (Azz. 766), of Eurydicé (2. 
1245), and of Deianeira (77. 813). In 
each of the two latter cases, the exit 
silently follows a speech dy another person, 
and the Chorus comments on the de- 
parting one’s silence. Iocasta, like Hae- 
mon, has spoken passionate words zm- 
mediately before going: and here ovwm7js 
(1075) is more strictly ‘reticence’ than 
‘silence.’ 

1074 SéSo.xa has here the construc- 
tion proper to a verb of taking thought 
(or the like), as mpounPodua drws uh 
yevfjcera:,—implying a desire to avert, 
if possible, the thing feared. Plat. Zu- 
thyphr. 4 £ ob Go8et dxagduevos 7G warpl, 
Eres uh at od dvécioy mpayya TVyXaryS 
RparTav; 
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a) "kK TNS cums 708 dvappy fev Kaka. 
TOUHLOV & eyo, 


OI. ozota xpnceu pyyveTe: 
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IO75 


Kel Op pov €oTL, orepp ideiy Bouhj copa. 
aurn © toos, ppover yap ws yun péya, 


7™v 


Ovoryevevay THV een aio Xwvera. 


eyo 3S €LaUTOV maida TNS Tvyns VELOV 


1080 


7S ev didovans ovK dr yrac On copa. 
7S yap mepuKa ENT pos: ot d€ auyyevets 
PNves [LE puuKpov Kal peyav Susipurar. 
Towa de So exdds ovK av eFE Noun’ ere 


moT addos, wate py *Kpablev Tovpov yevos. 


suit xalpew here. 1075 eee L. 


avappnger is in V, Bodl. Laud. 54, E 


hand in L wrote rood’ éxpds wo ovx dv €EENB Ou? éru. 


(from -n), Trin. (dvapHeéec). 


1085 . 


Most of the later Mss. agree with L, but 
1084 The rst 
A later hand wrote de over 


rood (2.2. Towbade 6’), and indicated by dots over wo that it was to be deleted. The 


1075 The subject to dvapprige. is 
Kakd, not 7 yuvy: for (1) 7 yuvh avappr- 
ge. xaxd would mean, ‘the woman will 
burst forth into reproaches,’ cp. Ar. Eq. 
626 6 & dp’ &vdov édaclBpovr’ dvappnyyis 
émn: Pind. fr. 172 uh mpos dmrayras dvap- 
pitas Tov axpelov Adyov: (2) the image is 
that of a storm bursting forth from a 
great stillness, and requires that the mys- 
terious kakd should be the subject: cp. 
Ai. 775 éxpnter udxn: Arist. Meteor. 2. 8 
éxphéas...dvepos. 

1076 f. xpribe: scornfully personifies 
the xaxd.—Bovdnoopat, ‘I shall wish’: 
z.é. my wish will remain unaltered until 
it has eee cera Cp. 1446 mpoc- 
Tpepopa: 681 wpedeiv Bovdrcouat, 
it shall eee be my aim : Eur. 
Med. 259 rocobrov oby cov Tuyxavew Bov- 
Ajoopat, I shall wish (shall be content) 
to receive from you only thus much 
(cp. Ad. 825 alrjooua Sé o° od baxpov 
yépas Aaxetv). O.C. 1289 kal radr’ ag’ 
budv.,..Bovryjoowar | ...cupety éuol; Pind. 
Olymp. 7. 20 aeNhow.. SropOBcat Adbyor, 
I shall have good will to tell the tale 
aright. That these futures are normal, 
and do not arise from any confusion of 
present wzsh with future act, may be 
seen clearly from Plat. Phaedo OL A kal 
éyw mor 5oKd ev TO mapovre TocoUTov | Mévov 
éxelyav | Stolcerv’ od yap Orws Tots ma- 
potowy a éyh Aéyw dbEe adnOH mpodvun- 
Onoomat: and 2. 191 C, 

1078 os yuv7}, for a woman: though, 


as it is, her ‘proud spirit’ only reaches 

the point of being sensitive as to a lowly 
origin. She is proud of her lineage; | 
Oedipus, of what he is. Whitelaw well 
compares Tennyson: ‘Her pride is yet 
no mate for mine, Too proud to care 
from whence I came.’ Cp. Eur. Heracd. 
978 mpos Tavra Thy Opacetay boris a av 9EXy | 
Kal thy ppovodcay metfor H yuraika 
xp7 | MéEer: Hipp. 640 ph yap &y y’ emors 
dbuors | eln ppovovoa, welov 7} yuvaika xpi. 
os is restrictive; cp. 1118: Thue. 4. 84 
my dé ovdé Adivaros, ws Aaxedarudvios, el- 
meiv (not a bad speaker, for a Lacedae- 
monian): imitated by Dionys. ro. 31 (of 
L. Icilius) ws ‘Pwuatos, elrety odk ddv- 
varos. See on 763. 

1081 Whatever may have been his — 
human parentage, Oed. is the ‘son of 
Fortune’ (said in a very different tone 
from ‘ Fortunae filius’ in Hor. Sat. 2. 6. 
49): Fortune brings forth the months with 
their varying events; these months, then, 
are his brothers, who ere now have known © 
him depressed as well as exalted. He has 
faith in this Mother, and will not s) : 
from the path on which she seems to 
beckon him ; he will not be false to his — 
sonship. We might recall Schiller’s 
gram on the Wolfians; whatever may 
the human paternity of the Wiad, ‘hat 
doch Eine Mutter nur, Und die Ziige 
Mutter, Deine unsterblichen Ziige, Natu 
—tis & 88ovcns, the beneficent: |} 
absol., usu. with dat., as opyv 3° 
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a storm of sorrow will break forth from this silence. 

Ok. Break forth what will! Be my race never so lowly, I 
must crave to learn it. Yon woman, perchance—for she is 
proud with more than a woman’s pride—thinks shame of my 

base source. But I, who hold myself son of Fortune that gives 
good, will not be dishonoured. She is the mother from whom I 
: spring; and the months, my kinsmen, have marked me some- 
) times lowly, sometimes great. Such being my lineage, never 
more can I prove false to it, or spare to search out the secret of 
my birth. 


origin of the corruption plainly was that, 5° having dropped out after roréode, some one 
unskilled in metre thought to complete the verse with ds (as=‘be sure that,’ cp. 47. 


@\Xotos, now rejects both verses (1o84 f.). 


Zeds, O. C. 1435. Not gen. abs., ‘ while 
she prospers me,’ since the poet. rys for 
avrijs could stand only at the beginning 
of a sentence or clause, as ro82. 
_ 1082 ovyyeveis, as being also sons of 
‘Téxn: the word further expresses that 
their lapse is the measure of his life: cp. 
963: dAxg Evuguros aluw (Ag. 107), years 
with which bodily strength keeps pace. 
Pind. Wem. 5. 40 wérmos ovyyerijs, the 
destiny born with one. 
— 1088 Spicy: not: ‘have determined 
that I should be sometimes lowly, some- 
times t?; to do this was the part of 
‘ ing Tix. Rather: ‘have déstin- 
“ad me as lowly or great’: 2.¢., his life 
had chapters of adversity alternating 
chapters of prosperity; and the 
months have marked these off (cp. 723). 
The metaphor of the months as sympa- 
thetic brothers is partly merged in the 


1084 ‘Having sprung of such parent- 
me (éxpds, whereas gs would be merely 
wing been born such’) I will never after- 

S$ prove (Sou, evadam, cp. 1011) 
man’ (dAAos, #.¢. false to my own 

). The text issound. The license 

ror at the beginning of 1085 is to be 
plained on essentially the same prin- 

ciple as wédas & | , etc. (29, cp. 785, 791) 
e end of a verse; viz. that, where the 
nent of the thought is rapid, one 
can be treated as virtually continuous 
the next: hence, too, 47. 986 odx 
dxos | dir’ adrdv dies Sefpo: PA. 
épydoe | x) radra. So here Soph. 
red himself to retain &re in 
tural connexion instead of writing 


a conj. rodcde 5} Pis.—Dindorf, who once conjectured ov« dy éfé\Pow ore 


1085 ror’ &\os] ariuos Nauck.—dore 


&re | G\Nos wor. The genuineness of or’ 
is confirmed by the numerous instances 
in which Soph. has combined it with ér, 
as above, 892, below, 1412: Az. 98, 687: 
Tr. 830, 922. 

1086—1109 This short ode holds 
the place of the third ordoiuov. But it 
has the character of a ‘dance-song’ or 
drépxnua, a melody of livelier move- 
ment, expressing joyous excitement. The 
process of discovery now approaches its 
final phase. The substitution of a hypor- 
cheme for a regular stasimon has here a 
twofold dramatic convenience. It short- 
ens the interval of suspense; and it pre- 
pares a more forcible contrast. For the 
sake of thus heightening the contrast, 
Soph. has made a slight sacrifice of pro- 
bability. The sudden exit of Iocasta has 
just affected the Chorus with a dark pre- 
sentiment of evil (1075). We are now 
required to suppose that the spirited 
words of Oedipus (1076—1085) have 
completely effaced this impression, leav- 
ing only delight in the prospect that he 
will prove to be a native of the land. 
A hyporcheme is substituted for a stasi- 
mon with similar effect in the 47ax, where 
the short and joyous invocation of Pan im- 
mediately precedes the catastrophe (693— 
717): and inthe Avmzg., 1115—1154. The 
stasimon in the 7rachkiniae 633—662 may 
also be compared, in so far as its glad anti- 
cipations usher in the beginning of the end. 

Strophe(to86—1097). Our joyous songs 
will soon be celebrating Cithaeron as na- 
tive to Oedipus. 

Antistrophe (10g8—1109). Is he a son 
of some god,—of Pan or Apollo, of 
Hermes or Dionysus? 
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XO. elmep eyo pdvres elut Kal Kata yvouay tops, 
2 ov TOV “Ohvprov diretpov, 
3 @ KiOatpoiv, ovK evel Tav aupiov 1090 
4 Tava ehyvov, ray ov o€ ye Kal marpidtay * Oidirour 
5 kat Tpopov Kat parép’ av fev, 
6 Kal xopever Gar Tpos Nav, ws emt npa P€povTa Tots 

€Mols Tupavvors. 

7 inte DorBe, got dé TavT aperT etn. 


oTp. 


* 


> , .Y 
avr. Tis O€, TEKVOV, TLS DO ETLKTE 


2 Ilavos opero.Bara * 


a) "kpabeiy] wate un ov pabetv Blaydes. 


éoe. Tav atpt Nauck: 
comment., and cp. r1or. 
MSS.: ool 6’ ovy Kennedy. 


TT O- 


obk éce. Tay jpe Wecklein: 
1091 Oldirov Mss. 
1099 ray MSS. : 


TAY pakparlover apa 1098 
I L100 


1090 ovK éce. Tay atipioy MSS.: ovK 

obxért Tav érépay Dindorf. See 
I write Oldl7rouv. 1097 col 6é 
Trav Heimsoeth.—dpa L: dpa Heath. 


1086 pavrts : as El. 472 el pn “yo 
mapappwy pavris pw Kal yvapas | Neuro- 
péva copas: cp. O. C. 1080, Axt. 1160, 
Ai. 1419: and pavrevouar= ‘to presage.’ 

1087 Kata with an accus. of respect 
is somewhat rare (7%. 102 Kparicrevwv 
kar’ Supa: 2. 379 7 Kdpra Naparpda Kal 
kar’ dupa Kar piow), except in such 
phrases as Kata mwavrTa, Kar’ ovdév, Kata 
rotro. Cp. Metrical Analysis. 

1088 ov=o' pa: see on 660.— 
dme(pwy=dretpos: Hesych. 1. 433 d7el- 
povas’ ameiparovs.  Logoxdys Ovéory. 
Ellendt thinks that daeipdrovs here meant 
dmepdvTous (‘limitless’): but elsewhere 
dmetparos always=‘untried’ or ‘inex- 
perienced.’ Conversely Soph. used dzret- 
pos in the commoner sense of dzelpwr, 
‘vast,’ fr. 481 xiT@v drreipos évdurnptos 
kaka,  mepa-w, to go through, ze?pa 
(repla), a going-through (ere/us, peri- 
culum), are closely akin to wépa, beyond, 
mépas, meipap a limit (Curt. Ztym. §§ 356, 
357): in poetical usage, then, their deriva- 
tives might easily pass into each other’s 
meanings. 

1090 dv aipiov mavoéhnvoy, ‘the 
full-moon of to-morrow,’ acc. of 7 advpioy 
mavoéAnvos (there is no adj. avpios), as 
Eur. Alc. 784 Thy atfptov wédXoveay, acc. 
of 7 atpiov péd\dovoa, Hipp. 1117 Tov 
avpiov xpédvov. At Athens the great 
Dionysia were immediately followed by 
the Ildvdia, a festival held at full-moon 
in the middle of the month Elaphebolion 
(at the beginning of April): cp. A. 
Mommsen Aeorto/, p, 389, and C. F. 


Hermann Ant. 11. § 59. Wolff remarks 
that, if this play was produced on the 
last day of the Dionysia, the poet would 
have known that arrangement long be- 
forehand, and may have intended an 
allusion to the Idyéca which his Athenian 
hearers would quickly seize. This would 
explain why precisely ‘to-morrow’s full- 
moon’ is named. —Nauck reads avpt (as 
=Taxéws, ‘ ‘the coming’ full - moon) : 
Wecklein, 7pt (dat. of 7p), ‘the vernal 
full-moon’—that, namely, in Elaphe- 
bolion. —taveréXnvov (sc. wpav): Her. 2, 
47 €v TH adTy wavcehvy. For the accus., 
cp. on 1138 xemuwva, The meaning is: 
‘At the next full-moon we will hold a 
joyous zravvuxis, visiting the temples with 
xopot (Ant. 153), in honour of the dis- 
covery that Oedipus is of Theban birth; 
and thou, Cithaeron, shalt be a theme of 
our song.’ Cp. Eur. /oz 1078, where, in 
sympathy with the nocturnal worship of 
the gods, dorepwmds | dvexdpevoev aléip, | 
xopever 6¢ DedXava. The rites of the The- 
ban Dionysus were vikrwp Ta odd (Eur. 
Bacch. 486). 

1091 atpidtrav, since Cithaeron 
partly belongs to Boeotia; so Plutarch 
of Chaeroneia calls the Theban Dionysus 
his warpisrnv Oebv, Mor. 671 C.—I read 
Oi8lrovy instead of OlSlrov. With the 
genitive, the subject to a¥§euw must be 
either (1) juas understood, which is im- 
possibly harsh; or (2) rav.. 
Such a phrase as % Travoednvos avée ce, 
z.e., ‘sees thee honoured,’ is possible ; ep. 
438 70 juépa pice ce kal i but — 


-Tavoéhnvov, — 


. 
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Cu. If I am a seer or wise of heart, O Cithaeron, thou Strophe. 
shalt not fail—by yon heaven, thou shalt not!—to know at to- 
morrow’s full moon that Oedipus honours thee as native to him, 
as his nurse, and his mother, and that thou art celebrated in 
our dance and song, because thou art well-pleasing to our prince. 
O Phoebus to whom we cry, may these things find favour in thy 
sight! 


Who was it, my son, who of the race whose years are many Anti- 
that bore thee in wedlock with Pan, the mountain-roaming Sttophe. 


Blaydes conject. kopav. 1100 ravic dpecotBdra pooredacbeic’ Mss. (Lhas ™poo- 


mehaoGetoa, without elision.) To supply the want of a syllable after épeco.Bara, Her- 


mann inserted 71s, Heath mov: Wunder and others wrote épeco.Barao: Dindorf con- 


jectured Nida épecoiBara rov avi rradcioa. 


Lachmann restored rarpés redacbeio’. 


it is somewhat forced; and the order of 
the words is against it. The addition of 
one letter, giving Ot8lmovv, at once 
yields a clear construction and a pointed 
sense. ‘Thou shalt not fail to know 
that Oedifus honours thee both as native 
to him, and as his nurse and mother (z.e., 
not merely as belonging to his Theban 
fatherland, but as the very spot which 
sheltered his infancy); and that thou art 
eS celebrated in choral song by us (apés 
Gv), seeing that thou art well-pleasing 
to Aim.’ aj od with avfev, because od« 
dmelpwv re. =a verb of hindrance or denial 
with a negative. atgewv, not merely by 
___ praises, but by the fact of his birth in the 
neighbourhood: as Pindar says of a victor 
in the games, Olymp. 5. 4 Tav cav wodw 
avéwy, Pyth. 8. 38 avéwy mdrpav. The 
acc. dépovra, instead of Pépwy, may be 
explained by supposing that cé ye is 
carried on as subject to xopever@ar: cp. 
Tr.706n. Another defence of the acc. 
would be to take cai yop. mpds quay as a 
parenthesis (cp. Av¢. 1279 n.): so Tyrrell 
in Class. Rev. 1. 141. 
1092 tpodor, as having sheltered him 
when exposed: ri p’ édéxou; 1391. 
_ parép’, as the place from which his life 
_ rose anew, though it had been destined 
_ to be his ragos, 1452. 
1094 xopeverSar, to be celebrated 
with choral song: Amt. 1153 mdvvv- 
Xot | Xopetover Tov Taylay"Iaxyov. (Not 
‘danced over,’ like deldero réuevos, Pind. 
tr. 76. 
195 aN tpa dépovra: see Merry’s 
on Od. 3. 164 abris én’ ’Arpeldy 
yameuvor. Apa pépovres. pa was 
obably acc. sing. from a nom. 7p, from 


oe. 1, 


root dp (to fit), as=‘pleasant service.’ 
After the phrase npa dépew had arisen, 
éml was joined adverbially with épew, 
éml apa pépew being equivalent to jpa 
émipépetv. Aristarchus, who according to 
Herodian first wrote émfnpa, must have 
supposed an impossible tmesis of a com- 
pound adj. in the passage of the Od. just 
quoted, also in 16. 375, 18. 56.—rots 
€hots Tup., z.2. to Oedipus: for the plur., 
see on davdrwv, 497 

1096 injte, esp. as the Healer: see on 
154. 
1097 gol 8: Zi. 150 NidBa, oe & 
éywye véuw Oebv.dipéor’: 7.2. consistent 
with those oracles which still await a 
Avows edaryrjs (921). 

1098 étikte: see on 870. 

1099 tay pakpadvey: here not god- 
desses (Aesch. 7%. 524 dapoBlousr Geoi- 
gw), but the Nymphs, who, though not 
immortal, live beyond the human span; 
Lom. Hymn. 4.260 at p’ otre Ovnrois oir’ 
dbavdroow Erovras* | Snpdy pev fdovor Kat 
auBporov etéap €dovew. They consort with 
Pan, és 7’ ava mlon | devdpievr’ a&uvars 
pore xoponbecr Niupas, Hymn. 19. 2. 

1100 In Ilavos éperoiBdta mpoome- 
Aacbeio’, the reading of the Mss., we 
note (1) the loss after dpeoo.8dra of one 
syllable, answering to the last of delpwy 
in 1087: (2) the somewhat weak com- 
pound mpocred\acGeio’: (3) the gen., 
where, for this sense, the dat. is more 
usual, as Aesch. P. V. 896 unde mrabelny 
yauerq. L has xolry written over épec- 
oiBara. I had thought of Xékrpots 
tmeAacQeio’, But the gen. is quite ad- 
missible: and on other grounds Lach- 
mann’s watpds meAacQeio” is far better, 


fe) 
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3 tpos wehacbeio’; 7 oe ¥ 


KO , 
EVVATELPA TLS 


4 Aokiov; TO yap mAdKes aypovopor Tacar pirat 

5 «0 6 KvAd\dvas avdooor, 1104 
¥*~—P ce lal A , See) + ° 4 4 

6 i 6 Baxxetos Oeds vatwv é7 akpwv opéwy evpynya 


d€€at €K TOU 


7 Nupdav “Edixovidor, ais mretora coup Trailer. 


Ol. e& xpyH te Kdpe pr cvvadddgarTa TH, II1O 
mpérBes, cra0pacba, tov Bornp’ opav Soka, 


9 , A 
ovmep mada. CnTouper. 


ev Te Yap PaKp@ 


, 4 Lal > \ , 
Hp Evvdder TOdE TAavOpl TVpPLMLETPOS, 
ddhws TE TOS ayoVTAas wWaTEP olKéras 


1101 7} cé ye Ovydrnp Aokiov L. Most of the later Mss. insert 71s before Ouyarnp, 
while a few agree with L. Arndt conjectures 7 o¢ y’ edvdrepa 7s. Hartung, noaéy’ 


ovfpevos Kopa. 


1107 etpnua] o’ etpnua Dindorf: é&ypevwa M. Schmidt: yevynua or 
Adxeuuwa Wecklein: dwpyua Gleditsch: ce Opéuua Wolff. 


1109 édtcwviddw L, 


with almost all the later mss. (A has éAckwriddwy by correction from é\uxwvldos. )— 


since arpds, written poo, would explain 
the whole corruption. 

1101 If in 1090 we keep ovK éoet 
Tdv aipuoy, it is best to read here with 
Amdt, 4 oé y edvarepd tis. On the 
view that in 1090 Tay émtodoay éoer was a 
probable emendation (see Appendix on 
that verse), I proposed to read here, 7 oé 
y épvoe taryp | Aokias; If the ce of 
épvoe had once been lost (through a 
confusion with the preceding gé), T'E- 
@YIIATHP might easily have become 
TEOYTATHP:. the tis (which is not in 
L) would have been inserted for metre’s 
sake, and the change of Aotlas to Aoglov 
would have followed. (It cannot be ob- 
jected that a mention of the mother is 
required here, since, as the context shows, 
the foremost thought is, ‘what god was 
thy sire?’) It would be a very forced 
way of taking 7 o€ yé 71s Ovydrnp to make 
Ouydrnp depend on pakpardvwy, and Aogiov 
on Tedaceto’ (z.¢., ‘some daughter of the 
Nymphs wedded to Pan, or haply to 
Loxias’). Nor does it seem easy to take 
Ovydrnp with Trav paxpadvwv in both 
clauses (‘some daughter of the Nymphs, 
wedded to Pan, or perhaps to Loxias’). 
On the whole, I now prefer Arndt’s cor- 
rection.— For oé ye in the second alter- 
native, cp. Ph. 1116 worpos oe Satmovwy 
70’, | obde o€ ye Sédos éoxev. Her. 7. 
To (ad fin.) Suapopetuevov 7 Kov ev vq TH 
AOnvalwy 7 o€ ye év TH Aakedacmovluy. 


1103 mddkes dypdvopor=mA. drypod 
veuwouevov, highlands affording open pas- 
turage: so dypov. atdais, Ant. 785. 
Apollo as a pastoral god had the title of 
Néutos (Theocr. 25. 21), which was esp. 
connected with the legend of his serving 
as shepherd to Laomedon on Ida (Z/. ar. 
448) and to Admetus in Thessaly (Z/. 2. 
766: Eur. Alc. 572 «ndovbpas). Macro- 
bius 1. 17. 43 (Apollinis) aedes ut ovium 
pastoris sunt apud Camirenses [in Rhodes] 
émiunrtov, apud Naxios motuvlov, 
itemque deus dpvoxdpns colitur, et apud 
Lesbios varatos [cp. above, 1026], ¢ 
multa sunt cognomina per diversas civt- 
tates ad det pastoris officium tendentia. 
Callim. Hymn. Apoll. 47 ob5€ kev alyes| 
devowTo Bpepéwy éemiumdldes, Tow ’Amod- 
Awv | Borxouevys 6pOahmoy emripyaryer. 

1104 6 KvAAdvas dvdoowy, Hermes: 
Hom. Hymn. 3. 1 “Eputv ture, Moca, 
Ads kat Maddos uldy, | KudAjvns pmedé- 
ovra kal ’Apxadins rodvujdou: Verg. Aer. 
8. 138 guem candida Maia | Cyllenes 
gelido conceptum vertice fudit. The peak 
of Cyllene (now Ziria), about 7300 ft. 
high, in N. E. Arcadia, is visible from 
the Boeotian plain near Leuctra, where 
Cithaeron is on the south and Helicon to 
the west, with a glimpse of Parnassus 
behind it: see my Modern Greece, p. 77+ 

1105 6 Baxxétos Oeds, not ‘the god 
Bdxxos’ (though in O. C. 1494 the Mss. 
give Hocedawly GeG=Tocedar), but 
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father? Or was it a bride of Loxias that bore thee? For 

dear to him are all the upland pastures. Or perchance ’twas | 
Cyllene's lord, or the Bacchants’ god, dweller on the hill-tops, | 
that received thee, a new-born joy, from one of the Nymphs 

of Helicon, with whom he most doth sport. 


OE. Elders, if ’tis for me to guess, who have never met with 
him, I think I see the herdsman of whom we have long been in 
quest; for in his venerable age he tallies with yon stranger’s years, 
and withal I know those who bring him, methinks, as servants 


“E\kwvidwy Porson. 
dently c) has been erased after «. 


éXixwrldwy Wilamowitz. 
A very late hand has written vy over et. 


L111 mpécBe L. A letter (evi- 
The other 


MSS. have mpéoPeu (A), rpéoBu (received by Blaydes and Campbell), or rpéo8vv (Elmsley 


6€, mpéoBes, xalper’. 


and Hartung). Dindorf cp. Aesch. Pers. 840 (where the chorus is addressed), sets 
1114 d)dws re] Nauck gives ducds re, and further conjec- 


“the god of the Bdxxor,’ the god of Bac- 
r chic frenzy; Hom. Hymn. 19. 46 6 Bax- 
xetos Arévucos: O. C. 678 6 Baxxudras... 
Atévucos. Some would always write Bak- 
xetos (like “Ounperos, Aldyreos, etc.): on 
the other hand, BaxxeZos is said to have 
' been Attic (cp. Kadue?os): see Chandler, 


. Greek Accentuation, § 381, 2nd ed. 
“s 1107 e¥pynya expresses the sudden 
- delight of the god when he receives the 


babe from the mother,—as Hermes re- 
ceives hisnew-bornson Pan fromthe Nuun 
éiimhoxapos, Hom. Hymn. 19. 40 Tov 8 aly’ 
“Eppelys éprobvios és xépa Ofjxev | Setdwevos* 
xatpev dé vbw mepidora daiuwy. The word 
commonly=a lucky ‘find,’ like &ppacor, 
ora happy thought. In Eur. Zon 1349 it 
is not ‘a foundling,’ but the box contain- 
ing ordpyava found by Ion. 
— 1109 cvpratfer: Anacreon fr. 2 (Bergk 
_— -p. 775) to Dionysus: dvat, & Sauddns 
Bi cinc\ "Epws | kal Nviudae xvare- 
mbes | roppupén 7’ ’Adpodirn | cuurat- 
fovow* emiotpépeat 5 | VWydrwy Kopudas 
épéwv. “HAukwyl8wy is Porson’s correc- 
tion of ‘EAccwyiadwy (Mss.), ad Eur. Or. 
614. Since ats answers to 6é in 1097, 
_ Nauck conjectured ‘EXixdvos ator. But 
_ this is unnecessary, as the metrical place 
allows this syllable to be either short or 
long: so in 27. 486 aicxlorais answers 
to 502 vuxrds ed. 
_ 1110—1185 = éreicbdiovy = réraprop. 
The herdsman of Laius is confronted with 
the messenger from Corinth. It is dis- 
overed that Oedipus is the son of Laius. 
-1110—1116 The olke’s, who alone 
caped from the slaughter of Laius and 
s following, had at his own request been 


sent away from Thebes to do the work 
of a herdsman (761). Oedipus had sum- 
moned him in order to see whether he 
would speak of Ayorat, or of one AyorHs 
(842). But meanwhile a further question 
has arisen. Is he identical with that 
herdsman of Laius (1040) who had given 
up the infant Oedipus to the Corinthian 
shepherd? He is now seen approaching. 
With his coming, the two threads of dis- 
covery are brought together. 

1110 Kdpé, as well as you, who per- 
haps know better (1115).—pa}_ ovvad- 
AdEavrd mw, though I have never come 
into intercourse with him, have never 
met him: see on 34, and cp. 1130. 

1112 év...yypa: év describes the con- 
dition 7 which he is, as PA. 185 & 7° 
dddvaus duod | Nmu@ 7’ olkrpds: Az. 1017 
& yhpa Bapus. 

1113 fvvdde. with rO8e tdavSpl: cip- 
HeTpos merely strengthens and defines it : 
he agrees with this man in the tale of his 
years. 

1114 dAdws te, and moreover: cp. 
Her. 8. 142 4AdXws re rovrwy dmdvrwv 
alrlous yevés@ar Sovdocbvys rotor “EANow 
*AOnvalous ovdauids dvacxerdy (‘and be- 
sides,’ introducing an additional argument). 
Soph. has d\dws re kal = ‘especially,’ £7. 
1324. ‘I know them as servants’ would 
be &ywxa byras olkéras. The domep 
can be explained only by an ellipse: domep 
dy -yvolnv olxéras éuavrod (cp. 923). Here 
it merely serves to mark Acs first impres- 
sion as they come in sight: ‘I know those 
who bring him as (methinks) servants of 
mine own.’ 


I0—2 
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éyvor epavrod: TH 8 emvoTHpy ov jLov I115 

MpovxXous TAX’ av TOV, tov Botnp idav mdpos. 
XO. éyvoxa ydp, oad’ tobe Aatov yap 7yv 

civep Tis aAos TLOTOS WS VOLLEUS AVT)P. 
Ol. cé 7par para, tov Kopiwv@.ov €€vor, 

# révde pales; AT. tovrov, ovmep eloopas. 1120 
OI. odtos ov, mpéaBu, Sedpd por dover Brerov 

bo dv & éputd. Aatov mor joba ov; 

@OEPATION. 

4, SovAOS OUK Gvntos, GAN otKou Tpadets. 
Ol. épyov pmepysvar motov  Biov tiva; 
@E. rotuvas Ta Tretora Tod Biov cuverTounp. Li25 
Ol. xpos padvoTa mpos tlio. EVvavdos ov; 
OE. Ww pev Kibaipdv, jv dé TpdcxXwpos TOTOS. 
OI. rov avSpa Tov8 ovv otcba rHdE Tov pabdr ; ; 
@E. ro xphua Spavra; Totov avopa Kat héyels ; ' 
Ol. révd 6s mapeatw: H Evvaddagas ti TH; 1130 


tures évras for Womep. See comment. 


1130 7 L rst hand, corrected to 7 bya later 


hand.—évvadddéac L, the first \ made from v, as if the scribe had begun to write 


EwartTijoas. 


The later MSS. are divided between the alternative readings, 7) EwaAhatas 
(as E, Bodl. Laud. 54, Vat. a, c), and 7 Euv7Aakas (as A, T, V, A). 


The change of 


‘ 


1117 ydp, in assent (‘you are right, 
for, etc.), 731: Ph. 756: Ant. 639, etc.— 
Aatov ydp tiv...vopeds: a comma at ty 
is admissible (cp. 1122), but would not 
strictly represent the construction here, 
in which the idea—Aatou jv miards vomevs, 
elmep tis d\Nos—has been modified by 
the restrictive as before vouetsx—os only 
means that the sense in which a vomevs 
can show loris is narrowly limited by 
the sphere of his work. See on 763: cp. 
1078. 

1119 tov Kopivé. Eévov with oé, in- 
stead of a vocative, gives a peremptory 
tone: Ant. 441 cé 54, oé Thy vetovoay els 
médov Kapa, | pls ) karapvel x.7-d., where 
the equivalent of épwr@ here is under- 
stood. Cp. Ad. 71 otros, oé Tov Tas K.T.A. 
So in the nomin. Xen. Cyr. 4. 5. 22 od 
&, ebm, 6 Tav ‘Lpxavioy Upxwr, drbpewor. 
Blaydes thinks that 7¢@ Kopw@iy févw in 
Ar. Th. 404 comeshence. Surely rather 
from the Sthenoboea of Eur. ap. Athen. 
427 B recov dé viv NéAnDev oddev ex KEpbs, 

| ANN’ evOds ad5g, TY KopwOlw Eévy. 


1121 Cp. 77. 402 obros, BAép’ Boe. 

1123 7, the old Attic form of the 1st — 
pers., from éa (Z/. 4. 321, Her. 2. 19): 
so the best Mss. in Plat. Phaed. 61 B, etc. 
That Soph. used 7 here and in the Niobe 
(fr. 409) 4 yap didn ’y@ r&vde To mpo- 
geprépov, is stated by the schol. on /7. 
5. 533 and on Od. 8. 186. L has 
here and always, except in O, C. 
1366, where it gives 7. In Eur. 
4744 bev TUpavvos Kels TUpayy’ eyn, 
is Elmsley’s corr. of juev Tipayvoe 
On the other hand Eur., at least, has 
in several places where 7 is impossib 
Hipp. 1012 wdraos dp’ av, obdapod | 
otv gpevav: H. F. 1416 ws és 7d 
mavros hy joowy avip: Alc. 655 
fy éyw cor TOvSe Suddoxos Sdpwr: . 
Bpépos veoryvov pnrpds my €&v dyad 
olkot tpadels, and so more in th 
fidence of the master: cp. schol. 
2 (on Ilapddyova rov vedrnror) 
Kapev yap Kal TOv olkeray ja 
Tevew Tots olkor yevyndetor Kai 
7) ovs Gy KTNTwmEbA TpLapmeEvoL. 
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of mine own. 


149 


But perchance thou mayest have the advantage 


of me in knowledge, if thou hast seen the herdsman before. 


CH. 


Aye, I know him, be sure; he was in the service of 


Laius—trusty as any man, in his shepherd’s place. 


OE. 
thou meanest ? 
OE. 


[Zhe herdsman ts brought i. 


I ask thee first, Corinthian stranger, is this he whom 
Mer. This man whom thou beholdest. 
Ho thou, old man—I would have thee look this way, 


and answer all that I ask thee—vThou wast once in the service 


Sot iatus ? 


HERDSMAN. 
I was—a slave not bought, but reared in his house. 


OE. 
HE: 


Employed in what labour, or what way of life? 
For the best part of my life I tended flocks. 


Or. And what the regions that thou didst chiefly haunt? 


HE. Sometimes it was Cithaeron, sometimes the neigh- 
bouring ground. 
Or. Then wottest thou of having noted yon man in these 
parts— 
He. Doing what?...What man dost thou mean?... 
Or. This man here—or of having ever met him before? 
y 7 into 7 probably induced the change of the aor. participle into the aor. indic.—rw] 
J In L the w has been made from o or a after erasure of at least two other letters. The 
. word was never wo or rov: Diibner suggests rove, Campbell woré. The last letter 


Dio Chrys. 15. 25 Tols mapa opice yev- 
vnbeTas ods olkoyevets Kadodat), olkorpa- 
gets (Pollux 3. 78), évdoyevets (oft. in 
inscriptions, as C. /, G. 1. 828), or olké- 
: Og [Dem.] or. 13 § 24, Hesych. 2. 
: 1124 pepwpvev. In classical Greek 
-MepiwGy is usu. ‘to give one’s thought 
_ to a question’ (as of philosophy, Xen. 
Mem. 4. 7.6 rev ratra pwepiuvevra); here 
__ merely= ‘to be occupied with’: cp. Cyr. 
8. 7. 12 7d TOAAG Mepiuvay: and so in the 
MV. T., 1 Cor. 7. 33 mepturgd Ta 700 Kbo- 
pou. 
1126 Evvavdos, prop. ‘dwelling with’ 
(wavia Edvavdos Az, 611): here, after mpds, 
merely: ‘having thy haunts’: an instance 
of that redundant government which 
oph. often admits: below 1205 éy 7é- 
vows | EWvorxos: Az. 464 yuuvoy...7av apic- 
telwy dep: Ph. 31 Keviy olknow dvOps- 
muy dixa: Ant. 919 Epnuos mpds pilwy: 
445 &w Bapelas airlas éedOepov. 


rl 


were called ofxoyevets (Plat. den. 82 B: 


seems to have been o, and the word may perhaps have been mapoo.—mwo r: mov 


1127 ‘Hv pév, as if replying to yap 
tlves Hoay mpos ols Euv. Hoba; 

1128 olc0o with paldy, are you aware 
of having observed this man here? Cp. 
1142 oic0a...500s; We could not render, 
‘do you now this man, through having 
observed him?’ eléévat, implying intui- 
tive apprehension, is said of knowing 
facts and propositions: in regard to per- 
sons, it is not used in the mere sense of 
‘being acquainted with one’ (yvwpitw), 
but only in that of ‘knowing one’s cha- 
racter,’ as Eur. Med. 39 éy@da rivde. 
So scire, wissen, savoir, Ital. sapere. On 
the other hand, yyvwcxw, implying a 
process of examination, applies to all 
mediate knowledge, through the senses, 
of external objects: so moscere, kennen, 
connaitre, Ital. conoscere. Cp. Cope in 
Journ. of Philology i. 79. 

1129 kal A€yes: see on 772. 

1130 The constr. is olo8a paddv...7 
fvvahAdgas ; Oed. takes no more notice 
of the herdsman’s nervous interruption 
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@E. oby date y cimely ev TaXer pynMNS VTO. 
AT. Kovdé& ye Oadpa, déoror’: adn eyo cadas 


> aA > ra 
AYVOT AVApLVHTW VU. 


= \ aQ2 
€U yop olo OTL 


, a \ las / 
KATOLOEV LOS TOV Kiatpavos TOTTOV 


rd \ A a Sees Leman 
O MEV duTAotoe TOLALVLOLS; eyo ) EVL 


1135 


érhynotalov T@d_ Tavdpt Tpets Cdous 

€€ jpos eis dpKroupoy EKHLVOUS Xpovous: 
lal > 

Xeyeova. o 70 Taped 7 eis eravh eyo 

yravvov ovTos T ELS TH Aatov oTabud. 


héyw Tu TOVT@Y, 7} OV héyw TETpaypEvor ; 
lal / 


II40 


OE. héyers ahyOy, Kalmrep ek fakpov Xpovov. 


Blaydes. 1131 to] dro Reiske. 
mouuvlous, éyd 6’ évl, | éwdnotage. 


1185 f. Heimsoeth conject. véuwy dedoice 
1137 éuutvovs L, with almost all the later 
Mss.: but the Trin. ms. has éxujvous, whence Porson restored éxujvous. 


1138 xe- 


than is necessary for the purpose of stern- 
ly keeping him to the point. 4 ovvyA- 
Nagas... ; ‘have you ever met him?’ mars 
the force of the passage. ‘The testimony 
of L to cvvaddAdéas has the more weight 
since this is the less obvious reading. Cp. 
verse 1037, which continues after an in- 
terruption the construction of verse 1035. 

1131 ody doe y’ elmeiv: cp. 361.— 
pv7jprs Uo, at the prompting of memory, 
—w7ré having a like force as in compound 
verbs meaning to ‘suggest,’ etc.: Plut. 
Mor. 813 E Noyicpods ovs 6 Iepixdjjs ab- 
rov breulurnoxev, recalled to his mind: 
so JmoBodevs (ib.), ‘a prompter.’ The 
phrase is more poetical and elegant than 
pvijpns dro, the conjecture of Reiske. 
Blaydes, reading dao, compares amd Tijs 
yrdoons (O. C. 936). 

1132 f. Kovdév ye: cp. PA. 38 n. 
dyvar =od yeyvdoxovra, not recognising 
me: 677 n. 

1134 Soph. has the epic 7}pos in two 
other places of dialogue, 77. 531 (an- 
swered by rfjos) and 1553; also once in 
lyrics 42. 935; Eur. once in lyrics (ec. 
915); Aesch. and Comedy, never.—tov 
Kibaipavos téroy. The sentence be- 
gins as if it were meant to proceed thus: 
Tov K. rbmov 6 wey Surdois mowuvlois Eve- 
pev, ey 8 évt (Evemov), mAnodfwr aire : 
but, the verb éveue having been post- 
poned, the participle mAnotd {wr is irregu- 
larly combined with the notion of éveuov 
and turned into a finite verb, émAnclafoy : 


thus leaving rév K. ré7ov without any 


proper government. (In the above ex- 
planation, the act. voice of véuw has 
been used, since this was specially said 
of shepherds: cp. Xen. Cyr. 3. 2. 20 
érel Bpy dyabd exere, E0éAowr’ dy edy véwew 
Tatra tovs ’Apyevlous; The midd. would 
also be correct, as=‘to range over.’) For 
the irregular but very common change of 
participle into finite verb cp. £/. 190 
olkovoud...woe wev decked ody oTodG | Ke- 
vais 8 dudlorayac tpamréfas (instead of 
dupirrauévn): so Ant. 810 (buvos tury- ; 
cev instead of tury buvnOetcav): Tr. 676 
Hpdvicrat, dudBopov mpods ovdevds | rwv ev- 
Sov, adn’ édecrov é€& abtod POlver. Thue. | 
4. 100 mpocéBarov 7H Teixlomart, aN 
Te TpoTW TeipdcavTes Kal nXavAY mpogn- 
yayov. Though we can have d6ua 7 
Adgfer (Eur. Andr. 1167), ‘is carried to- 
wards the house,’ the dat. r@Se Ta 
after érAnolatov here is proof in i 
that the verb does not govern tém 
further the sense required is not ‘ 
proached,’ but ‘occupied.’ Brunck, 
king r@de ravdpl as=euol, was for ch 
ing érAnalafoy to émrdnolate: which 
adds the new complication of an irreg 
ué& and 6é. The text is probabl < 
Heimsoeth’s conjecture, vépev pts 
with érAnolafe, is attractive, but the 
renthetic éya 6’ évi is then very awkwe 
Nauck proposes év KiOacpavos vdrais 
(this with Blaydes) voweds dumhotoe 
ows émuorarav | érAnalate: but this } 
re-write, not to correct. a 
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HE. Not so that I could speak at once from memory. 


ME. And no wonder, master. 


lection to his ignorance. 


But I will bring clear recol- 


I am sure that he well wots of the 


time when we abode in the region of Cithaeron,—he with two 
flocks, I, his comrade, with one,—three full half-years, from 
spring to Arcturus ; ; and then for the winter I used to drive my 
flock to mine own fold, and he took his to the fold of Laius. 
Did aught of this happen as I tell, or did it not? 

He. Thou speakest the truth—though ’tis long ago. 


— ubva Li xemmove rv. 


turn became the gen. in some copies (I' has xewudvos, with yp. yeuudve). 
is an erasure over the ve of xeyuawvi, but no trace (I think) of a. 


As the accus. was changed into the easier dat., so the dat. in 


In A there 


March to September. In March the 
herd of Polybus drove his flock up to 
Cithaeron from Corinth, and met the 
herd of Laius, who had brought up his 
flock from the plain of Thebes. For six 
months they used to consort in the upland 
glens of Cithaeron; then, in September, 
when Arcturus began to be visible a 
little before dawn, they parted, taking 
their flocks for the winter into home- 
steads near Corinth and Thebes.—dpx- 
: Tovpoy, (the star a of the constellation 
’ Bootes,) first so called in Hes. Of. 566 
where (610) his appearance as a morning 
staris the signal for the vintage. Hippo- 
crates, Zpidem. 1.2. 4, has wept dpxrodpov 
as=‘a little before the autumnal equi- 
nox’: and Thuc. 2. 78 uses ep dpxrov- 
pou émiro\ds to denote the same season. 
See Appendix. 
éxpyvous. Plato (Legg. 916 B) évrds 
éxpjvou, sc. xpévov: the statement in Lidd. 
and Scott’s Lexicon (6th ed.) that it is 
Jeminine was due to a misunderstanding 
of the words mA rijs lepas (sc. vdcov) just 
afterwards. Aristotle also has this form. 
Cp. &kmdeOpos (Eur.), Exzous, Exm)eupos, 
The form é&uédiuvov in Ar. Pax 631 is an 
Atticism: cp. ow Plat. Comicus fr. 
36, where Meineke quotes Philemon (a 
_ grammarian who wrote on the Attic dia- 
lect) : *ArriK@s ev éfmow nal €Ex\wov dé- 
erat, dorep kal mapa Zopokhet éfrnxuott 
adding Steph. Byz. 345 “Eéyuos, médus 
Zixerlas, ypapiy ’Arrixny éxovoa. Be- 
sides Exumvos, Aristotle. uses the form 
-éEdunvos (which occurs in a perhaps in- 
lated place of Xen., Hellen. 2. 3. 9); 
as he has also éfdmous. The Attic dialect 
similarly preferred revrémous to mwevrd- 
“Tous, dkrwmous to dxrdmous, but always 


said mevram)ods, éfardods, dxram)ods, 

1138 The fact that L has yewova 
without notice of a variant, while some 
other MSs. notice it asa variant on their 
Xéetpove, is in favour of the accus., the 
harder reading. It may be rendered ‘for 
the winter,’ since it involves the notion 
of the time during which the flock was to 
remain in the éravAa. It is, however, 
one of those temporal accusatives which 
are almost adverbial, the idea of duration 
being merged in that of season, so that 
they can even’be used concurrently with 
a temporal genitive: Her. 3. 117 Tov 
bev yap Xetu Ova Ver ope 6 Oebs...700 
6é Oépeos amelpovres ... xpnicxovro TH 
UdaTt. 2. 95 THs mev huépns lxOds a- 
ypever, THY 5 viKTa Tdde avT@ xpara.. 
2.2 Thy apn éraywéev od alyas, ‘at 
the due season.’ 7. 151 Tov adrdv ToUToy 
xpovov méupavras...dyyédous. Cp. above, 
1090 Tav avipiov mavoédnvov. The ten- 
dency to such a use of the accus. may 
have been an old trait of the popular 
language (cp. dwplay jkovres Ar. Ach. 
23, Katpdv épijxers Soph. Az. 34). Modern 
Greek regularly uses the accus. for the 
old temporal dat.: e.g. ri Tplrnv huépay 
for rp Tplty nuépg. Classical prose would 
here use the genit.: Thuc. 1. 30 yeiudvos 
76n dvexdpnoav. The division of the year 
implied is into éap, 6épos (including émd- 
pa), and xemdy (including @0wérwpor). 

1140 Tempaypevoy, predicate := mé- 
mpaxral Te ToUTWY & Néyw; 

1141 ék, properly ‘at the interval of’; 
cp. Xen. Am. 1. 10. 11 €k mwAéovos 7H 7d 
mpbabev épevyov, at a greater distance: so 
éx réfou pymaros, at the interval of a bow- 
shot, 26. 3. 3. 15. 
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(DiW gthe 5. a 725 5 Ls Ao? , 
pep E€l7TE VUV, TOT ota ba Tatod. fol TLVAa 


Sovs, os euavte® Opeupa Opepaipny eya ; 


@E. ti & €oTv; mpos TL TOVTO TOVTOS LOTOPELS ; 
ADT. 68 early, @ TaV, KEWos OS TOT HV VEos. I145 
> > » > , » 
@E. ovk ets oheO pov ; OU GLWTHTAS EC EL ; 
Ss \ / rd - > > \ \ \ 
OL. a, py Kodale, tpéoBv, 76vd", Emel Ta oA 
Setrar KokacToD p.aGhdov 7 TA TOS E77. 
OE. ri 8, & dépiote SeomoTay, apapTave ; 
> » aAQd> A ea ec Lal 
Ol. ov« évvérwv Tov Tatd’ dv ovTOS LoTOPpEL. 1150 
@E. déyer yap cides ovoev, GAN addws Tovel. 
OI. ov pos xdpw pev ovd« é€pets, Khaiwv 0 Epets. 
OE. ry) Onra, pos Oecv, Tov yépovtd ve aikio7. 
OI. ovx ws Taxos TUS TOVO atToaoTpEeer yepas ; 
@E. Svarnvos, avti Tod; Ti TpocypHlov pabety; 1155 
OI. rov matd eSwxas TOS Ov ovTOS itaTopEl ; 
OE. ax: odrhécOar S& wdhedrov 77d Nuépa. 
OI. adv eis 768 Hers pr) A€ywov ye TovvdiKor. 
OE. TOANG ye paddov, Wy. ppace, Oud\Avpau. 
OI. avynp 08, ws eouxev, €s TpiBas ede. 1160 
@E. ov dn7 eywy, adrN elroy ws Soinv wdhau 
OI. 700 daBov; oixetov, 4 °E addov Twos ; 
@E. euov pev otk eyay’, edeEdunv dé Tov. 
OI. tivos wokurayv TavdE KaK Toias oTEeyNS ; 
@E. p17) tpos Oeav, py, Séom0P, tatdper Tréov. 1165 
»¥ an , 
OI. odwdas, e& oe Ta’T Epyoomar mad. 
OE. trav Aatov toivuy tis HY yevynudtor. 
1145 véos] Bpégos Wecklein. 
1144 cl 8 tori;=‘what is the 1146 ovx els ddeOpov; see on 430.— 


matter?’ ‘what do you mean?’ Cp. 
319 (n.).—ampos tt cannot be connected 
as a relative clause with ti 8 éo71, since 
rts in classical Greek can replace éo7is 
only where there is an indirect question ; 
e.g. elmé TL oot pirov. Cp. Zl. 316: Tr. 
339- Hellenistic Greek did not always 
observe this rule: Mark xiv. 36 od rl éya 
6&w, adAG Ti ov. 

1145 @ ray, triumphantly, ‘my good 
friend.’ It is not meant to be a trait of 
rustic speech: in Ph. 1387 Neoptolemus 
uses it to Philoctetes; in Eur. Her. 321 
Iolaus to Demophon, and 2d. 688 the 
Oepdrwyv to Iolaus; in Bacch. 802 Diony- 
sus to Pentheus. 


ov giwmiocas tre; =a fut. perfect,—az 
once, or once for all; Dem. or. 4 § 50 Ta 
Séovra éobueba eyvwxdres kal Adywv pa- 
ralwy dmrndd\aypevor. So Ant. 1067 dvte- 
Sovs oer, O. C. 816 AuTOEls Ere. The 
situation shows that this is not an ‘aside.’ 
The Oepdrwy, while really terrified, could 
affect to resent the assertion that his 
master had been a foundling. 

1147 Kddale: of words, Ai. 1107 
ra c€uv’ én | kddaf éxelvous. On the 
Harvard stage, the Theban at 1146 was 
about to s¢vzke the Corinthian (see § 9 of 
the first note in the Appendix). = 

1149 & dépicre: in tragedy only here 
and Aesch. 7h. 39 ('HredxAees, pépiore 
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ME. Come, tell me now—wottest thou of having given me 


a boy in those days, to be reared as mine own foster-son ? 


HE. What now? 


Why dost thou ask the question ? 


ME. Yonder man, my friend, is he who then was young. 
HE. Plague seize thee—be silent once for all! 
’ Ok. Ha! chide him not, old man—thy words need chiding 


more than his. 


In not telling of the boy concerning whom he asks. 
He speaks without knowledge—he is busy to no purpose. 
Thou wilt not speak with a good grace, but thou shalt 


Alas, wherefore ? what more wouldst thou learn ? 
Didst thou give this man the child of whom he asks? 


Well, thou wilt come to that, unless thou tell the honest 


In thine own house, or 


He. And wherein, most noble master, do I offend ? 
. OE. 
ES. HE. 
ca OE. 
on pain. 
HE. Nay, for the gods’ love, misuse not an old man! 
OE. Ho, some one—pinion him this instant! 
HE. 
OE. 
HE. I did—and would I had perished that day! 
OE. 
truth. 
HE. Nay, much more am I lost, if I speak. 
OE. The fellow is bent, methinks, on more delays... 
7 HE. No, no!—I said before that I gave it to him. 
OE. Whence hadst thou got it? 
from another ? 
HE. 


wv évat); ironical in Plat. Phacdr. 


52 mpos xdptv, so as to oblige: 
n. or. 8 § I unre mpos ExPpav woreic bar 
w undéva pyre mpos xapw: Ph. 594 
loxtos kpdros, by main force.—xAat- 
€ ON 401. 
$4 Cp. AZ. 72 Tdv tas aixuadwridas 
| Secpots drevdivovra (preparatory to 
: Od. 22. 189 civ 6é wédas xeEtpds 
| Ouparyét Secu | ed pdr’ drocrpé- 
re (of Melanthius the goat-herd) ; then 
Y indy Epvoav réXacay Te Soxoi- 
nd so left him ing. 
sc. éy®. This agrees 
Soph.’s usage: see 77. 377 & 
n.): though the adj. could also 
- (cp. 1071). 


Mine own it was not—I had received it from a man. 
From whem of the citizens here? from what home ? 
Forbear, for the gods’ love, master, forbear to ask more! 
Thou art lost if I have to question thee again. 

It was a child, then, of the house of Laius. 


1158 és TO68'=cls 7O GXcAa: Az. 
1365 altos évO45’ ttopat, i.e. els Td Odxr- 
TecGa. 

1160 és tpifds éAq, will push (the 
matter) to delays (Ant. 577 wh rpiBas 
é7t),—is bent on protracting his delay: 
éativew as in Her. 2. 124 és wacay xaxé- 
Tyra é\doat, they said that he went ali 
lengths in wickedness: Tyrtaeus rz. 10 
dudorépwy & els xépov jAdoare, ye had 
taken your fill of both. For the fut., ex- 
pressing resolve, cp. Ar. Av. 759 alpe 
@ARKT pov, el waxet. 

1161 ov 8yr’ eywye, as Ph. 735, 
Zr. 1208. Remark wadou referring to 
1157: SO dudum can refer to a recent 
moment. 


1167 The words could mean either: 
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A x , > x , 
SovXos, 4) Kelvou Tis eyyerns YEeyos: 
> an 


@E. oluor, mpos atta y eipt TO dew@ deyew. 


Ol. 
OE. 


¥ > > , > b) 7 ° vA 
Kaywy aKovew: aN’ opws aKovoTéor. 

/ , i la) > / > € S ¥ 
kelvov yé Tor Ox trais éxhylef » 0 eow 


1170 


KadmoT av Elo. on yuvn TA ws EXEL. 
OL. 7 yap SiSwow Se cor; OE. padior’, avaé. 


OI. ws mpds Th xpe_tas; 


, 
@E. ws avatdcayt vw. 


Ol. rexotca TAipov; OE. Oeaddtwv y oKvm Kakdv. 1175 


OI. zolwv ; 
Ol. 
OE. 


lal nt 
@E. Kkreveiy vw Tovs TeKdvTas Hv hoyos. 
mas ont adjkas TO yepovTr THE aU; 
id im / > c »” , 
Katouxtioas, @ d¢€am0f, ws addnv eG 
al 5S e 
Soxav amoicev, avtos voev Hv: 0 O€ 
e) \ a 4d * 
Kak és peéyioT eowoe, €l yap ouTos eét 


1180 


y G Bd , 7 
dv dnow ovtos, tof. dvaToTpOS yeyos. 
Ee > , x / > a > / “A 

OJ. iod io’: ta mavT av é&jKor oadn. 
@ has, TedevTatdy ce tpoaPrépayse vov, 


ef 2 / 3 sus oe > a 
coms Tépacpar pis T ab wv ov xpny, 
ov xpHv dpitov, ovs TE pe OUK €0€L KTAVOD. 


XO. 


OTp. a’. 


N a . 
€vv ots T 


aN \ Lal 
id yeveat Bpotwr, 


4 c lal » \ \ \ ie > led 
205 vas toa Kal TO pndev Cdcas evapiOpno. 


1170 éxovwy L, with most of the later Mss., including A. But in some (as V, V%, 


V3, V4) dxovwv has been made from dxovew. 
: ita Bie Pe ate 
The schol. in L, kayw woatrws elul rw viv 


reads dxovew (Mor. 522 C, 1093 B). 


Plutarch, who twice quotes this verse, 


axovew, cannot be taken, however, as proving that he read the infin., since 7@ viv 


(1) ‘he was one of the children of Laius’ ; 
or (2) ‘he was one of the children of the 
household of Laius,’ ry Aatov being gen. 
of of Aatov. The ambiguity is brought 
out by 1168. See on 814. 

1168 kelvou Tis éyyevts yeyws, some 
one belonging by birth to his race, the 
genit. depending on the notion of yévos 
in the adj., like dwudrwv tbrboreyn, E/, 
1386. 
1169 I am close on the horror,—close 
on uttering it: (wore) Aéyeww being added 
to explain the particular sense in which 
he is mpds TH Seiwa, as dove defines 
that in which Oedipus is so. Cp. 42. 
542 TOv éuav...tuepov Téxvwv...doxe dal- 
cac@at: Plat. Crito 52 B ovd érduula 
ce dAgs ToAews odd’ dAwv vipwy EaBev 
eldévat. 

1171 While yé ro, ye mévrot, ye ev 
8 are comparatively frequent, yé tou 84 


is rarer: we find it in Ar. Wud. 372, 
Plato Phaedr. 264 A, Rep. 476 E, 504 A, 
Crito 44 C. 

1174 os=‘in her intention’: see on 
848.—pds tl xpelas nearly=mpds rolav 
xpelav, with a view to what kind of need 
or desire, z.e. with what aim: ep. 1443: 
Lh. 174 él wavtl tw xpelas lorapévw: 
Ant, 1229 év 7Q@ (=Tl.) Evppopas, in 
what manner of plight. 

1176 Tots TexdvTas, not, as usually, 
‘his parents’ (999), but ‘his father’: ‘ha ps 
plur. as rupdvvo.s, 1095. ; by 

1178 ‘Igave up the child through © 
pity,’ ds...80xav, ‘as thinking’ etc.: 7.2, 
as one might fitly give it up, who so 
thought. This virtually elliptic use of 
&s is distinct from that at 848, which 
would here be represented by ws } 
govrt.—GAAnY x0dva drolorew (airév): 
cp. O. C. 1769 OnBas 8 quads | ras dyv- 
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ur 


: Og. A slave? or one born of his own race? 


He. Ah me—I am on the dreaded brink of speech. 

Or. And I of hearing; yet must I hear. 

He. Thou must know, then, that ’twas said to be his own 
child—but thy lady within could best say how these things are. 


OE. How? 


She gave it to thee? 


HE. Yea, O king. 


OE. For what end? HE. That I should make away with it. 


OE. Her own child, the wretch? 


evil prophecies. 
= Or. What were they? 
slay his sire. 


= 


saved him for the direst woe. 


of blood! 


_ conject. wadior’. 
edd. Cp. 461. 


is TEL Wov. 

180 kak’: a disyllabic subst. or adj. 
h short penult. is rarely elided unless, 
as here, it is (a) first in the verse, and 
so (6) emphatic: so O.C. 48, 796: see 
. Verrall in Journ. Phil. xu. 140. 
1182 dy eijKxo, must have come true 
, Tort), the opt. as Plat. Gorg. 502 D 
jv % pnTopiKy Snuryopla dy ein: Her. 
moav 8 ay otro Kpires: id. 8. 136 
& dy kal 7a xpnornpia taird ot 


woéyot. 
184 df’ dy ot xpiv (diva), since he 

redoomed to the acts which the two 

wing clauses express. 

186—1222 ordciuoy réraprov. See 

f the first note in the Appendix. 

st strophe (1186—1195). How vain 

life! ’Tis well seen in Oedipus: 

antistrophe (1196—1203): who 

hebes, and became its king: 

rophe (t204—1212): but now 

ry is like to his? 


_ dkovew might be an instrum. dat. paraphrasing dxotwy. 


HE. Aye, from fear of 


HE. The tale ran that he must 


OE. Why, then, didst thou give him up to this old man? 
He. Through pity, master, as deeming that he would bear 
him away to another land, whence he himself came; but he 
For if thou art what this man 

saith, know that thou wast born to misery. 

OE. Oh, oh! All brought to pass—all true! Thou light, 
may I now look my last on thee—I who have been found 
_ accursed in birth, accursed in wedlock, accursed in the shedding 


[He rushes into the palace. 


Cu. Alas, ye generations of men, how mere a shadow do I 


count your life! 


1172 xaddtor’] Nauck 


1185 ov xpqv dusddv L: od xphv mw’ duthGy x, and the older 
1186 is] The 1st hand in L wrote 6 (found also in later 
‘MsS.); another has corrected it to J, rightly, since 4 answers to éors in 1197. 
1188 vapibud] évapiOucr (7c. &v dpcOuc) L 1st hand: the final « has been almost 


and antistrophe (1213—1222). Time 
hath found thee out and hath judged. 
Would that I had never known thee! 
Thou wast our deliverer once; and now 
by thy ruin we are undone. 

1187 ds with évapiOnd: ro pdtv ad- 
verbially with {écas: i.e. how absolutely 
do I count you as living a life which is 
no life. {cas should not be taken as= 
‘while you live,’ or ‘though you live.’ 
We find ov5& elu, ‘I am no more,’ and 
also, with the art., 7d wndév elu, ‘I amas 
if I were not’: Zr. 1107 xdy 7d udev S: 
Ai. 1275 7d pwndév bvras. Here {doas is 
a more forcible substitute for ovgas, 
bringing out the contrast between the 
semblance of vigour and the real feeble- 
ness.—toa kal=lca (or Icov) domwep, a 
phrase used by Thuc. 3. 14 (toa xal ixérac 
éouév), and Eur. £2. 994 (ce8itw o’ toa 
kal «dkapas), which reappears in late 
Greek, as Aristid. 1. 269 (Dind.).—éva- 
pt. only here, and (midd.) in Eur. Or. 


Ist 
strophe. 
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3 Tis yap, TIS avnp at €ov 

4 7as evdapovias Peper 

5 7) TOWOUTOV 6aov OOKELW 


1190 


6 Kal dd€avT azokNivat 5 
7 TOV GOV TOL TapaoerypL EXOD, 


> 


5) 
162) 


T\apov Oidurdda, 
BUGS 


\ , \ / 
Oov Satpova, TOV OOP, 


Bpotrev 


9 ovdey pakapila* 


\ 
8 TOV 


> , 4 > € \ 
dt. a. otis Kal vmepBohav 
, > , “A / =) b) 4 ¥ 

2 rokevoas éxpdtnoe ToD TadvT evOalpovos o\Bov, 
3@ Zev, kata pev pbicas 
47av yapwovuxa traplevov 
5 xpnop@ddr, Gavdrav d ena 
6 yopa TUpyos avéoTa: 
7 €€ ov Kat Baowrevs Kadet 

) \ Ss nN , > 3 / lal ig > 
8 éuds Kal Ta péyioT eTydOys, Tals peyadavow ev 
9 OnBarcw avdcowr. 


1200 


1204 


orp. B. tavov © axovew Tis abdwrepos ; 


erased. A gloss évrdrrw is written above. 1193 7d ody ro MSS. L has a 
comma after 76 (added as if to guard against the words being read récov), and the 
marg. schol., Tov ody Blov wapdderyua Exwy ovdéva paxapliw kal eddaipovitw. As Biov 
would be a natural equivalent for dalyova here, the Scholiast may have read rév cov 
row: though it is also possible that he took 7d ody as=‘thy lot’—rév gov Tot 
Camerarius, and so most of the recent edd. 1196 ovdéva MSS.: ovdév Hermann. 
1197 éxpd7nce Hermann, with some later MSS. (éxparnoe M?, éxpdrnoev Vat. a): 


623 ef rodmdv exOos evapiOmet Kndds 7’ 
éuov=ev dpOunp move, if you make of 
account. 

1190 déper= péperat, cp. 590. 

1191 Soxety ‘to seem,’ sc. evdatmovety : 
not absol., ‘to have reputation,’ a sense 
which ol doxotvres, Ta SokovvyTa can some- 
times bear in direct antithesis to ol déo- 
foovres or the like (Eur. Hec. 291 etc.). 
Cp. Eur. Her. 865 rov edtuxely doxotyra 
ph &rodv amply dv | Oavdv7’ t6y Tis: Az. 
125 6p& yap huas ovdev dvTas AAO wip | 
eldwN Soourep LGpev F Kovgpnvy oKidy. 

1192 daroxdtvat, a metaphor from the 
heavenly bodies; cp. dmrox\wopevys THs 
tyuépns (Her. 3. 104): and so cre 7 
yuépa, 6 mds in later Greek: Dem. or. 1 
§ 13 obx él 7d padvuety dwéxhwey. Xen. 
Mem. 3. 5. 13 7 Wods...€ml 7d xelpor 


&xwev. 

1193 roy ody to. x.7.A. The ap- 
parently long syllable rév (=é& in 1202) 
is ‘irrational,’ having the time-value only 
of ~: see Metrical Analysis. 
tou of the Mss. involves a most awkward 
construction:—‘having thy example,— 
having thy fate, I say, (as an example)’: 
for we could not well render ‘haying thy 
case (rd adv) as an example.’ Against 
tov dv, which is decidedly more forcible, 
nothing can be objected except the three- 
fold repetition; but this is certainly no 
reason for rejecting it in a lyric utterance 
of passionate feeling. 

1195 ot&tv Bpotdy, nothing (ze. no 
being) among men, a stronger phrase 
than ovdéva: Nauck compares fr. 652 of 
dé rH yAdoon Opaceis | pevyovres Gras 


The to cov — 


‘ 
‘ 


> 
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Where, where is the mortal who wins more of happiness than 
just the seeming, and, after the semblance, a falling away? 
Thine is a fate that warns me,—thine, thine, unhappy Oedipus 
—to call no earthly creature blest. : 


For he, O Zeus, sped his shaft with peerless skill, and won 
the prize of an all-prosperous fortune; he slew the maiden with 
crooked talons who sang darkly; he arose for our land as a 
tower against death. And from that time, Oedipus, thou hast 
been called our king, and hast been honoured supremely, bear- 
ing sway in great Thebes. 


But now whose story is more grievous in men’s ears? 


éxpdtncac L. Blaydes writes ékpdrnoas és (for 700) mavr’, a former conject. of 
Hermann’s. 1200 dvéora L rst hand: a much later hand has added c. Most of 
the later Mss. have dvéoras, but L? has dvéora. Hermann preferred dvéoras. 
1202 f. cadet | éuds] To avoid the hiatus, Elmsley proposed éués | kade?, Blaydes 
kaNet 7° | é46s, Heimsoeth xdves | éuds. But, as Wunder said, the hiatus is allowed 
here. Cp. 1190 péper | 7, Ant. 119 ordua | &8a.—For éuds, Hermann and Blaydes 
give aos, in order that this verse, like the corresponding one in the strophe (1195), 
may begin with a long syllable; but this is unnecessary, since the anacrusis is com- 


éxrés elot Trav Kak&v'|"Apns yap obdév 
TOV KakOv Awrifera, ‘no dastard life’: 
~ fom. Hymn. 4. 34 obtrep Te wepuyuévov 
€or’ "Adpodirny | otre Ocdy paxdpwy ore 
Gvnrav avOpdérwv. Add Phil. 446 (with 
reference to Thersites being still alive) 
; EweN’* Exel ovdEv rw Kaxdy y’ dwdreTo, | 
GAN’ eb repioréhAovew aia Saluoves: | Kal 
Tus Th ev mavotpya kal madrwTpiBA 
xalpovo’ dvacrpépovres é& “Ardov, Ta dé 
Olkara kal Ta xpyor’ drooré\dovo’ del. 
The ovdSéva of the mss. involves the reso- 
lution of a long syllable (the second of ov- 
Stv) which has an ictus; this is inadmis- 
sible, as the ear will show any one who 
considers the antistrophic verse, 1203, 
OnBatow dvdoocwr. 

1197 Kad’ imrepBodav rofevous, having 
hit the answer to the riddle of the Sphinx, 
when Teiresias and all others had failed: 
ep. 398: Aesch. 4g. 628 &kupoas wore 
 Tokdrns dkpos okorol.—ékpatyoe. At 
_ 1193 the Chorus addressed Oedipus: at 
1197 (6071s x.7.d.) they turn to invoke 
Zeus as the witness of his achievements ; 
so in 1200 L, which here has the 
upt éxpdrnoas, rightly gives dvéora. 
hen at 1201 (é€ o¥ «.7.A.) they resume 
e direct address to Oedipus, which is 
ceforth maintained to the end of the 
To read éxpdryoas and avécras 
uld be to efiace a fine trait, marking 


the passion of grief which turns from 
earth to heaven, and then again to earth. 
—rot tavr’ evSalovos: for the adverbial 
mdvTa, see on 475; also 823, 1425. 

1198 ¢0lcas, because the Sphinx, 
when her riddle was solved, threw her- 
self from a rock (Apollod. 3. 5): cp. 397 
éravod vy. 

1199 tdv yap Wsvuxa x.7-. In poetry, 
when a subs. has two epithets, the first 
may stand, with the art., beforeit, and the 
second after it. This is the ‘divided attri- 
bute’: see PAzl. 392 n. Tov wéyav Wdxrw- 
Aov eBxpvooy: O. C.1234.76 Te KaTdmeumroy 
.-. | Yipas dpidrov : El. 133 Tov €uov...rarép’ 
Gov. So Pind. Pyth. I. 95, 5. 99 etc. 
This is not like 7d ody oréua...édewdy in 
672 (n.).—mapQévov: see on «dpa, 508. 

1200 Oavatwv mipyos: see on 218. 

1204 dkovev, to hear of, defining 
adO\vdstepos: Eur, Hipp. 1202 ppixwdn 
k\vew. Whose woes are more impressive 
to others, or more cruel for himself? Cp. 
O. C. 306 modd...7d ody | bvoua dupKe 
mdavras. The constr. is tls dOAuwrepos 
dxovev, tls (dP\uwrepos) EdvouKkos év dtats 
k.7.., Who is more wretched to hear of 
(whose story is more tragic), who is more 
wretched as dwelling amid woes (whose 
present miseries are sharper)? It is not 
possible to supply “aAXov with EvvorKos 
from d@\wtepos. 


1st anti- 
strophe. 


2nd 
strophe. 


ol 
un 
wo 


, »¥ > 7 4 > 
tis atais aypiass, Tis €v 
4 > ~ a 
Ebvoixos addaya Biov; 
aX \ > : -. 

i® KAXEwov Oldizrov Kapa, 
@ péyas hysnv 

avTOS HpKEeTeEV 


oon nar wo be 


avr. B’. 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


‘\ XN x / lal 
maidt Kal matpt Oaraunadr\@ wecew, 
mas Tote TaS TOP at TaTp@al o ahoKes Hé€pev, TAdaSs, 
aty eduvdyncav és toodvee ; 


TOVOLS 1205 


- 


1208 


1210 


> ~ 4 > ¥ ¢€ , > c a F 
epeupe Oo akov? oO mave Op@v Xpevos* 


“a \ ~ 4 4 
2 Suxdler TOV ayapov yapov Tahar 
X , 


3 TEKVOUYTA KQL TEKVOUHLEVOD. 


SN ae “> / 
4iw@ Aatetov <w> TEKVOD, 
¥ 3 ¥ 
5elGe o ele ce 
, > > 4 
6 PeNTOT ELOOpav. 


7 Ovpopat yap *womep iddenov Yéwv 


mon. Cp. Metrical Analysis, p. Ixxxviil. 


1205 rls év révows, tls draws dyplas 


Mss. tls drats dyplacs, rls év movois Hermann: who, however, in his 3rd ed. (1833) __ 
pec as 


preferred ris G5’ év draws, rls év dyplows mévos, inserting Alka before dixafer 
Hartung writes here tls draws ayplais rhéov (omitting rls év mévors), and 


1214. 


1214 dixdfer 7’ &yapov yapov: and so Heimsoeth, but with récais for réov. d 
péyas Nyt] Heimsoeth conject. ras yauou Aiunv, Mekler 7 oréyas (ze. oréyns) 
1209 zazpl] mice Blaydes, as Wunder suggested.—receiv] “umrecety 


Ayn. 
Hartung: aé\ew Heimsoeth. 1214 
for the sake of metrical correspondence with 


keeping 76v here, would insert év before dypiais in 1205. But neither change 


a 


1205 In 1214 the ducdfe rdv of the 
Mss. should be kept (see Metrical Analy- 
sis): here the simple transposition of tls 
éy mévots is far the most probable cure 
for the metre. év with drats as well as 
qmovows: see on 734: for the redundant 
éy...E0v-, 1126. 

1206 The dat. ddAAay@ might be in- 
strumental, but is rather circumstantial, 
=Tod Blov \Aayudvov. 

1208 Ay: schol. dre wAirnp jy Kal 
yurh 7 "loxdorn, av Aéyer Aywéva. Cp. 
420 ff. 

1210 weoety here=éumeceiy (which 
Hartung would read, but unnecessarily). 
Ar. Th, 1122 wecetv és edvds xal yaurdov 
Aéyos. The bold use is assisted by @ada- 
E76A (bridegroom) which goes closely 
with receiv. 

1211 ddoxes: cp. 1256, Ant. 569, 
_Aesch. 7h. 753. 

1212 oty: cp. Aesch. dg. 37 olkos 


1208 3 


ALA, © 


Oucdter Tov MSS.: dixafe. 7’ Hermann, 
1205 Tls dras dyplats K.T.A. Gleditsch, 


5’ adros, e pboyyhy AdBa, | cagéc 
av Néfecev. Sie 

1213 akoyd’, not as if he had k 
criminal who sought to hide co 
guilt; but because he had not fo 
the disclosure which was to rest 


of the divine omniscience and j 
1214 8ixdle (see on 120 
‘tries,’ as a judge tries a 
diuxdfe): here, ‘brings to justi 
ishes: a perhaps unique poe 
in Pind. Olymp. 2. 59, whi 
quotes, ddirpa...dixd ter Tis = simp 
Aesch. has another poet. use, 
Oucdfers...puyhvy éuol=Karadi 
éuo0.—ydpov mada. Texvou 
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Who is a more wretched captive to fierce plagues and troubles, 
with all his life reversed ? 

Alas, renowned Oedipus! The same bounteous place of rest 
sufficed thee, as child and as sire also, that thou shouldst make 
thereon thy nuptial couch. Oh, how can the soil wherein thy 
father sowed, unhappy one, have suffered thee in silence so long? 


Time the all-seeing hath found thee out in thy despite: he 
judgeth the monstrous marriage wherein begetter and begotten 
have long been one. 

Alas, thou child of Laius, would, would that I had never 

seen thee! I wail as one who pours a dirge 


necessary, since the ist syllable of dyplats can be long: cp. Metrical Analysis, 


p- Ixxxviii. 1216 i Aateov réxvov Mss.: Erfurdt supplied & before 
zéxvov. See comment. 1217 cde o’ de mss.: elfe o eife ce Wunder. 


1218 dd¥pouac Mss.: dtpouar Seidler.cao mepiadda | iaxéwy éx croudtwv L. The 
later Mss. offer no variation, except meplada (Bodl. Barocc. 66), and axéwy (V2). 
—For iaxéwy, Erfurdt conjectured faxxlwy.—Wecklein has given, dvpouar yap ws 
meplarr’ iadénov | ék croudrwy, making iadéuwy an adj., and quoting Hesych., 
larépar dvorivev, dOMlev: Eur. H. F. 109 indéuwy | yowy dovdds.—Burges, ds 
meplarn’ lav xéwv.—Neither of the two latter emendations was known to me when 
I conjectured worep iadeuov xéwv,—getting lddeuoy not, as Wecklein does, from 


youpevov: one in which 6 rexvotjuevos has 
_ long been identified with 6 rexvév: z.e. 
‘in which the son has become the hus- 
band. The expression is of the same 
order as ra 7’ épya pov | removOor’ éorl 
Mov 7 Sedpaxora, O. C. 266. 
216 id Aateoy 6 téxvoy. Erfurdt’s 
the most probable way of supplying 
e required syllable, and Reisig’s objec- 
tion to its place is answered by Az. 395 
&peBos & gaevydrarov. Hermann, how- 
ever, preferred «, as a separate excla- 
mation: ‘Alas, of Laius (oh horror!) the 
? Bothe’s Aaijov could be supported 
Eur. Z. A. 757 PoBiyov Samedov: id. 
(775. 64 dctav Bacidjov: but seems 
likely here. A 
218 ff. The MSS. give Svpopat yap as 
meplahda, [sic; in oe MS. ie arep(aha] 
laxéwv ék oropdrwy. I conjecture 8¥- 
popat ydp do-rrep iddepov xéwv | ek oTo- 
wv: ‘I lament as one who pours from 
lips a dirge’: z.e., Oedipus is to me as 
who is dead. Cp. Pind. Zsthm. 7. 
éml Opivov...roligauov exeav, ‘ over 
e tomb they poured forth a resounding 
e.’ My emendation has been adopted 
Kennedy (ed. 1885). 
attempt to explain the vulgate 
iling. (1) os mepladX’ is sup- 
) be like ds érnriuws, as wddiora, 


‘in measure most abundant.’ Now srept- 
adda could mean only ‘preeminently,’ 
‘more than others’: Soph. fr. 225 v6- 
pav | obs Oautpas mepladdAa povcorote?, 
‘strains which Thamyras weaves with 
art preeminent’: Ar. Th. 
*Avdpowéda | repladrda KkaxGy pépos ééé- 
Aaxov; ‘why have I, Andromeda, been 
dowered with sorrows above all women?’ 
Pindar Pyth. 11. 5 Onoavpdv vy wepladrn’ 
ériwage Aotias, honoured preeminenily. 
Here, mepfadda is utterly unsuitable; 
and the added #s makes the phrase 
stranger still. 

(2) The mss. have taxéwv. Both iayeiy 
and layeiy occur: but the latter should, 
with Dindorf, be written daxyéw. Eur. 
Her, 752 laxxnocare: 783 édoAvypara... 
laxxe?: Or. 826 Tuvdapls laxxnoe Tahawa: 
965 laxxelrw 6é y& KuxXwrla. The parti- 
ciple, however, is unendurably weak after 
Svpopat, and leaves €k oropatwy weaker 
still. 

(3) &« oroparwy can mean only ‘from 
my lips’ (the plur. as 77. 938 augumlrtav 
orépacw, kissing her lips: Eur. dl. 404 
tort gotot ritywy orduacww): it could not 
mean ‘ loudly.’ 

(4) Elmsley, doubtless feeling this, took 
laxéwy as gen. of a supposed, but most 
questionable, /axéos, ‘loud,’ formed from 


and anti- 
strophe. 


1070 Ti tor’ * 
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> , ‘\ > > \ > Lal > - / ae / 
8 €k oTopdtwv. Too opbov eimetv, avérvevod T ek obey 
N ¥ 
9 Kal KATEKOi“noa TOUMOY Oompa. {222 


EZATTEAOS. 


SD) 


> 


lal 


oO yas peyvora. 708 ael TYLW@pPEVvoL, 

ot epy aKxovaert’, ota 8 eo oyseo, ocov © 
apetobe zrévOos, elTep eyyevas ETL 1225 
Tov AaBdaxeiov evtpéme De Sopdrov. 


olwat yap our av “lotpov ovte Pacw av 

, A \ 7 
vibar kabappo tHVvde THY oTEeynV, doa 

6 \ > > de) > \ Lal lal \ 
Kev0ea, Ta 8 avtix eis TO has davet Kaka 

¥ an a 

EKOVTG KOUK GKOVTA. TaV Se TNMOVaV 1230 
pddvota huTova at davao avlaiperou 


laxéwv, but from ws mepladda. 


1231 at L ist hand: ’»y added by a later 


laxy. Erfurdt conjectured taxx lov, ‘from 
lips wild as a bacchant’s.? But a Greek 
poet would not haye brought Iacchos and 
Thanatos so close together; xwpls 7 Tywh 
Gedy. 

(5) idAepwov gives exactly the right force ; 
for them, Oed. is as the dead. idAepos is 
a wail for the dead in the four places of 
Eur. where it occurs (Ov. 1391, Phoer. 
1033, Zro. 600, 1304), in [Eur.] (hes. 
895, and in the one place of Aesch., 
Suppl. 115, which is just to our point: 
the Chorus of Danaides say, 1aJea...@peo- 
péva... | Inréwourw éumper Fwoa yoous me 
71.0, ‘lamenting sorrows meet for funeral 
wails (z.e. the sorrows of those who are 
as dead), while yet living, I chant mine 
own dirge.’ &« oTopdroy fits xéwv, since 
xetv was not commonly used absolutely 
for ‘to utter’ (as by Pindar, 7. c. above). 

(6) The corruption may have thus arisen 
in a cursive MS.: /d\euov being written 
ladeuwo, the last five letters of domep= 
taNeuoxewv would first generate. axewy 
(as in one MS.), or, with the second 
stroke of the mu, waxewv: the attempt to 
find an intelligible word in the imme- 
diately preceding group of letters would 
then quickly produce the familiar 7repi- 
adda (in one MS. meplada). The non- 
elision of the final a in the Mss. favours 
this view. As to metre, with arpi in 
p00: a tribrach (-rpl Garau) answers to a 

dactyl (ws mepi-, my worep l-), whether 
we keep the traditional text, or adopt 


my conjecture, or that of Wecklein or of 
Burges; though Wecklein, by a strange 
oversight, has noticed this objection as if 
it were peculiar to my conjecture. Wun- 
der’s réce for matpl in 1209 would restore 
exact correspondence, and may be right ; 
but I rather prefer, with Heinrich Schmidt 
(Compositionslehre \xiv), to regard the &s 
as an ‘irrational syllable’: see Metrical 
Analysis, 

1221 To 8 opddv eimety, like ws elrety 
émos, prefaces the bold figure of speech: 
I might truly say that by thy means (é 
célev) I received a new life (when the 
Sphinx had: brought us to the brink of 
ruin); and now have again closed my eyes 
in a sleep as of death,—since all our 
weal perishes with thine. The Thebans 
might now be indeed described as ordvres 
7 és dpOdv kal mecovres torepov (50).— 
dvérvevoa, ‘revived,’ z.c. was deliver 
from anguish ; cp. Zi. 11. 382 dvérveucay 
kaxornros, had a respite from distress: : 
Ai. 274 Erne xavérvevoe THs vocov. . 

1222 Katexolynoa: cp. Aesch. Ag. 
1293 ws dopadacros.. una cupBarw 
rode: At. 831 Kad @ dua | woumatov 
“Epufy xOoviov ef we koruloa. 

1223—1630 éodos. It is told how 
Tocasta has taken her own life. The self- 
blinded Oedipus comes forth. Creon 
brings to him the children his Canghietes 
but will not consent to send him a 
from Thebes until Apollo shall have 
spoken. i 
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from his lips; sooth to speak, ’twas thou that gavest me new 
life, and through thee darkness hath fallen upon mine eyes. | 


SECOND MESSENGER (from the house). 


2MeE. Ye who are ever most honoured in this land, what 
deeds shall ye hear, what deeds behold, what burden of sorrow 
shall be yours, if, true to your race, ye still care for the house 


of Labdacus! 


For I ween that not Ister nor Phasis could wash 


this house clean, so many are the ills that it shrouds, or will 
— soon bring to light,—ills wrought not unwittingly, but of pur- 


l= pose. 
own choice. 


hand. Most of the later mss. have at ’y. 


And those griefs smart most which are seen to be of our 


1223 A messenger comes forth from 
the house. An édyye\os is one who 
announces 74 éow yeyovira trois éw (He- 

I sych.), while the &yyedos (924) brings 
news from a distance: in Thuc. 8. 51 
(7@ orparedpart eEdyyedos yiyverar ws, 
k.T.A.), one who betrays secrets. 


1224 f. dcov 8: see on 29.—dpeiobe, © 


take upon you, z.e. have laid upon you: 
like atpeo Oat dx 0s (so Ant. 907 révov, Tr. 
491 vooov): while in //. 14. 130 wh rob 
Tis ép xe’ E\xos apyra is more like 
Ut. 32. 435 peobdy dpnra, ‘win.’—éyyevas 
=ws éyyeveis ovyres, like true men of the 
__ Cadmean stock to which the house of 
_ Labdacus belonged (261, 273). 
1227 “Ictpov, the Thracian name for 
the lower course of the river which the 
Kelts called Danuvius (for this rather 
_ than Danubius is the correct form, Kie- 
‘pert Amc. Geo. § 196 n., Byzantine and 
modern Aovvafis).—Pdew (Rion), di- 
viding Colchis from Asia Minor and 
wing into the Euxine. (‘Phasis’ in 
n. Az. 4. 6. 4 must mean the Araxes, 
ich flows into the Caspian.) Soph. 
mes these simply as great rivers, not 
with conscious choice as representatives 
of Europe and Asia. Ovid AZez. 2. 248 
_arsit Orontes | Thermodonque citus Gan- 
| gesque et Phasis et Ister. Commentators 
compare Seneca Hipp. 715 Quis eluet 
e Tanais? aut quae barbaris Maeotis 
undis Pontico incumbens mari? Non 
sé toto magnus Oceano pater Tantunt 
it sceleris,and Shaksp. Macbeth 2.2.60 
all great Neptune's ocean wash this 
Clean from my hand ? ; where, how- 
eagony of personal remorse renders 
perbole somewhat more natural 


than it is here in the mouth of a messenger. 

1228 xalappo, modal dat., ‘by way 
of purification,’ so as to purify.—v(- 
at: Eur. Z 7. rigt dyvots xabappots 
mparav vipa dé\w. The idea of washing 
off a defilement belongs to vite (as to its 
cognates in Sanskrit and Old Irish, Curt. 
Ltym. § 439), cp. 72. 11. 830 etc.—éea, 
causal, =8rt rocadra: Her. 1. 31 éwaxdpi- 
Sov Thy pnrépa olwy (= 671 ToLovTwy) Téxvwr 
extpnoe: Aesch. P. V. 908 éorat rarrewos, 
olov éfaprierar | ydmov yapetv: Ll. 5. 757 
od veyneot{y “Ape... | dccdrisv Te Kal olov 
amddece hadv ’Axaay: Z7, 18. 262 olos (= 
érel Totos) éxelvov Ouuds wrépBi0s, obK ébe- 
Ajoer | wluvew év edly. Cp. O. C. 263 n. 

1229 The construction is 60a kaka 
(ra pév) KebOer, ra S aitika és 1d has 
avet: cp. E/. 1290 rarpday Krijow... | 
dvThet, Ta 8 Exxe? x.7.X. The house con- 
ceals (keb8ea) the corpse of Iocasta; it 
will presently disclose (pavet) the self- 
blinded Oedipus: both these horrors 
were due to conscious acts (ékovra), as 
distinguished from those acts in which 
Oed. and Iocasta had become involved 
without their knowledge (dkovta). éxév- 
ta...dkovta for éxovo.a...dkovc., the 
epithet of the agent being transferred to 
the act: see on 1215. 

1231 pddtora, because there is not 
the consolation of recognising an inevi- 
table destiny: cp. 47. 260 7d yap éodevc- 
cew olkeia dn | wndevds dddov rapampaé- 
avros | weyaAas ddtvas tarorelver: but here 
Avroter refers rather to the spectators 
than to the sufferers.—af for at dy, as oft. 
in poetry (O. C. 395 etc.), rarely in 
prose, Thuc. 4. 17 ov mév Bpaxels dpxaor, 
18 otrwes...vopicwor. 
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, \ a9 a , ¥ \ A > 
XO. Neurret pev ovd a poo bev peer bi pn ov 
> 
Bapvorov elvat: mpos & éxelvoirw Tt ys; 
EZ. 6 pev TaXLoTOS Tov hoywv etme TE Kal 


a / lal > , / 
pabeiv, TéOvnke Oetov “loxdotys Kapa. 
& Svorddawa, Tpos Tivos ToT aitias; 
a \ 
trav S& mpaxOervTwv TA meV 


XO. 


EX. avr) mpos avrys. 


1235 


¥ > ” c \ ¥ ? / 

ahyloT ameoti* 1 Yap owls ov Tapa. 
id 

dps 8, Ooov ye Kav €“ot punpns Vt, 


‘4 ‘\ / > / ¢ 
revoe Ta Kelvns aOdlas Tabypara. 


1240 


Srws yap opyh xpouern twapn? eo 
Oupavos, ter’ evOv TpOs TA vUppiKa 
héyn, KOpNV oTaT dppde€ious aKpats* 
, > a > > , > »¥ 
midas 8, opws eionrt, emippagar €ow 


Kahet TOY Ndn Adiov maou vEeKpor, 


1245 


pVHNY TAdaav oTEPLATOY €yovo’, vd av 
Odvor pev adtds, THY S€ TikTovoay Nirrou 
ros olaw avtovd SvateKvoy Tadoupytar. 
yoaro S etvds, Oa Svatynvos Suthovs 


1232 jdeper MSS. eldomev Wecklein. 


written over # by a later hand. 


1244 érippitac’ MSS. 
émippdéac’ Dobree. 


In L, a has been 
1245 xd\e MSS.: KaXe? 


1232 dele, fail: Polyb. 2. 14 7 Ta 
*ANrrewy mapwpera...mpoxaradyyoura Aelret 
rod wh owdrrew avrg, the chain of the 
Alps, stopping short, fails of touching 
(the inmost recess of the Adriatic).—py 
od, becanse of oS with Aelrer: the added 
7d makes the idea of the infin. stand out 
more independently of Aelmev: cp. 283.— 
qoepev, which the Mss. give, should be 
kept. It was altered to dene by Elms. 
on Eur. Bacch. 1345 OW’ €udded? Huds, bre 
& éxpiv, ove jdere: where the eldere of 
the Mss. is possible, but less probable. 
Aeschin. or. 3 § 82 has #5emev : Dem, or. 
55 §Q pdere. See Curtius, Verd 11. 239; 
Eng. tr. 432, who points out that the 
case of the ¢hird pers. plur. is different: 
for this, the forms in eoav (as jderar) 
alone have good authority. 

1236 (Ociov, epic epithet of kings and 
chiefs, as in //. of Achilles, Odysseus, 
Oileus, Thoas, etc., also of heralds, and 
in Od. of minstrels, as dts 75. 16. 1 of 
Eumaeus: Plat. Phaedr. 234 D ouveBax- 
xevoa pera ood ris Oelas Keparfs (‘your 
worship’). 

1236 For mpds here see note on 493 


. the scene (Bowy eloérratorey, I 


ad fin. 
1238 08 mdpa=od mdpeorw bmiv: ye 
have not been eye-witnesses, as I have 
been. s 
1289 kdv epol, ‘e’en in me,—though — 
your own memory, had you been present, 
would have preserved a more vivid im- 
pression than I can give: cp. | 
Alcih. 1, 127 E dv Oeds EEXH et TL 
TH €uf mavrela morevew, oO TE 
Lédrrvov oxjoouev. ev—tve (= &veore 
évevar év Ar. Lg. 1132 etc, 
1241 We are to suppose that, v 
she rushed from the scene in her 
sionate despair (1072), Tocasta | 
through the central door of the ps 
(Baci\ewws @¥pa) into the @upiéy, 
passage or hall, opening on ‘gh 
(avd) surrounded by a colonnade ( 
orvdov). Across this court she hi 
to the @d\apos or bedroom of © 
and mistress of the house, an 
self into it, Presently Oedipus 
the court with that cry of which 
the first accents (1182) as h 


messenger and others who we 
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CH. 


o 


Indeed those which we knew before fall not short of 


claiming sore lamentation: besides them, what dost thou an- 


nounce ? 


2 ME. This is the shortest tale to tell and to hear: our 


royal lady Iocasta is dead. 
CH. Alas, hapless one! 


2Me. By her own hand. 


chanced is not for you, for yours it is not to behold. 


From what cause ? 


The worst pain in what hath 
Never- 


theless, so far as mine own memory serves, ye shall learn that 


unhappy woman’s fate. 
When, frantic, she had 


rushed straight towards her nu 
with the fingers of both hands 
dashed the doors together at her 


passed within the vestibule, she 
ptial couch, clutching her hair 
; once within the chamber, she 


back; then called on the name 


of Laius, long since a corpse, mindful of that son, begotten long 
ago, by whom the sire was slain, leaving the mother to breed 


accursed offspring with his own. 


And she bewailed the wedlock wherein, wretched, she had 


Erfurdt. (Brunck ’kddee, Blaydes éxdNev.) 


borne a twofold brood, 


So in Eur. Alc, 183, Med. 1141 the Mss. 


court watch him in terror as he raves for 
a sword and asks for Iocasta. Then the 
thought strikes him that she is in the 
Od\apos. He bursts into it (évjAaro 1261). 
They follow. There they find Iocasta 
dead, and see Oedipus blind himself. 

A 1242 «00, ‘straight,’ is obviously 
\ more forcible here than ev@vs, ‘without 
i delay’; a distinction to which Eur. Hips, 
: 1197 THY evOds” Apyous KdmiSauplas 6d6v isan 
J exception rare in classical Attic. Nauck, 

with tasteless caprice, writes evdvs és. 

1243 dpidetlois here=not simply 

_ ‘both, but ‘belonging to both hands? (for 
dxpats alone would scarcely have been 
used for ‘hands’): soin O.C. rr12 épet- 
gare mevpdv dugidéiov can mean, ‘press 

your sides to mine on either hand. di- 

@idéEios usu. means ‘equally deft with 

either hand’ (amdidexter), opp. to duda- 
_ plorepos, ‘utterly gauche’ (Ar. fr. 432): 
hence ‘ambiguous’ (of an oracle, Her. 5. 
92). The Sophoclean use has at least 
So much warrant from etymology that 
Oe&d, from Sex with added o, prop. 
“meant merely ‘the catcher’ or ‘re- 
er’; see Curt. Ztym. §§ 11, 266. 

44 émippdtac’ from émppdcow, 
t. Mor. 356 C rods d& cwvdvras émidpa- 

émtppdtac 7d mua, hastily put the 
don the chest. Z/, 24. 452 Ovpnv & 


Exe modvos émiBdns | eiharwos, tov Tpels 
Mev Emipphooeckov ’Axauol, | rpets 5 dvaol- 
yeokov «.7.d. (from émippiocw). Hesych. 
émtppynocer, értkNeler. Plat. Prot, 314.C 
duo roly xepoty riv Ovpay...émhpate 
(from érapacow). In O. C. 1503 (xara?) 
émippdéaga is intrans. 

1245 tov 78m A. mdédar vexpdv: for 
the order cp. U. C. 1514 al oNAd Bpovral 
diaredets: Ph. 1316: El. 183: Thue. 7. 
23 al mpd rod orduaros vies vauuaxod- 
gat: Isocr. or. 4 § 179 Thy Te mepl Huds 
driylay yeyevnudvnv: Dem. or. 18 § 271 
Tiy andvroy...dvOpiruv rixny Kowhy + 
esp. with proper names, as Pind. OZ. 13. 
53 Tay warpds dytia Mijdecav Oeuévav 
yauov: El. 283. 

1248 ratSoupylay for madoupydy, ze. 
ywaika rexvoroiy (Her. 1. 59), abstract 
for concrete: see on 1 (rpog¢7): cp. Od. 
3- 49 vewrepds eri, dumdexly dé po abr 
(=6uqrL£). Not acc. in appos. with sen- 
tence, ‘an evil way of begetting chil- 
dren,’ because Alot | trois oloiv avrod, 
“left Zo (or for) his own,’ would then be 
very weak. 

1249 yodto. Cp. Curtius, Verd 1. 
138, Eng. tr. 92: ‘It seems to me best 
on all grounds to suppose that shortly 
before the rise of the Greek Epic the 
[syllabic] augment became occasionally 
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1250 


4 SY > Cay > 2, pe) 39> > 4 
yorus pev €k Tavd ovKer old’ dadhdvTau: 
Boav yap <iocéracey Oidirous, vd’ ov 
ovK Wy TO Kelvns éxDedoacAar Kakor, 
> > > 3 eS ~ > > , 

GAN eis éxetvoy mepuTohouvT €hevowoper. 


dora yap mpas €YXOS €faiT@Y opel, 


1255 


yuvaika 7 ov yuvaika, pyTp~av 0 omov 

kixou Sumdqv dpoupay ov TE Kal TEéKVer. 

AvocavTe 8 avr@ Saipdvev Seixvuci tus* 

ovdels yap avdpwy ot tapnuev eyyvbev. 
« ¢ al 


\ > 2h 
Sewov & dicas, ws upynyntov Tivos, 


1260 


mvdats SuTdats evyjhar’s ex d€ TvOpevwr 
ékdwe Kotka KAHOpa Kapminter OTEY. 
ob 81) KpenaaTny THY yuvaik éceidoper, 
mrekTalow aidpatow ewiremreypevyy. 


have xtvec for xuvel. 


1250 é dvdpoo dvdpa L ist hand; a later hand 


added o to d&vépa. Most of the later Mss. have dvdpas (altered in E to dvdpa, 


with rdv Oldiroda written above). 


The plur. durdofs in 1249 caused the error. 


1260 d¢ Hynrod L (and so the Aldine): dpyynrod ¥r (with gloss ddyyod in A and 


E). 1264 f. L has rAexraio édpato (corrected from éwpaic) éwremheyuévny (from 
The poet prob. wrote m\exratow aldpaow 


dumemdrAnyuevnv) 6 62 | rus 6 dopa viv. 
dumemrcypévqy' | 6 8 ws dp@ vw. Then 


(1) alépacw became aldpats, which is 


exposed to the same tendency towards 
wearing away (Verwitterung) which the 
& of dpa and the é of évep#e could not 
always withstand; that there were, in 
short, pairs of forms then in use, one 
with the augment and one without...The 
omission of the syllabic augment in 
Homer was purely a matter of choice... 
Post-Homeric poetry adopts the power of 
dispensing with the syllabic augment as 
an inheritance from its predecessor, and 
makes the greater use of it in proportion 
as it is removed from the language of or- 
dinary life. Hence it is that, as is shown 
by the careful investigations made by 
Renner (Stud. i. 2. 18 ff.), the omission 
of the syllabic augment is extremely rare 
in iambic, and far more common in ele- 
jac and lyric verse. Hence, as is shown 
‘Stud. i, 2. 289) by Gerth, in the dialogue 
of tragedy the range of this license is 
very limited indeed, while the majority 
of instances of it occur in the slightly 
Epic style of the messengers’ speeches, 
or still more commonly in lyric passages.’ 

The tragic piers here borrow from a 
practice more marked in epic marrative 
than in epic speeches. In Homer, where 


augmented and unaugmented forms are 
on the whole about equally numerous, 
the proportion of augmented to unaug- 
mented is in the speeches about ro to 3, 
in the narrative about 5 to 7: see Monro, — 
Hom. Grammar § 69.—8vmdovs, acc. 


plur.,a twofold progeny, viz. (1) Oedipus” 
by Laius (é& dvdpds dvdpa), and (2) hes 
four children by Oedipus (réxva éx ré 
vwy, where the poetical plur. réxvwv is for 
symmetry with réxva, as 1176 rods Te 
Tas=Tdv warépa). , 
1251 The order (instead of dwé\Avre 
ovxér’ ot8a) is a bold ‘hyperbaton’: cj 
O. C. 1427 tls dé rodmhoe K\vwr 
To0d SrecOar Travdpds...3; and 7d. 138 
Blaydes cp. Eur. Her. 205 gol 
dvdyKn rovade BovNomar ppdoac | 
where o@gev ought to come before | 
Douat. 2 
1255 ord, moves wildly al 
Cp. /7. 15. 685 ds Alas ém mo, 
Uxpia vay | polra paxpa BiBds— 
has just been likened to a man_ 
from one horse to another, @p 
di\dor’ ém’ &ddov. So of the sharp, s 
visits of the vocos, Ph. 808 dketa 
raxer’ dmépxerat, Al. 59 Pot 
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_ husband by husband, children by her child. And how there- 
after she perished, is more than I know. For with a shriek 
Oedipus burst in, and suffered us not to watch her woe unto 
the end; on him, as he rushed around, our eyes were set. To 
and fro he went, asking us to give him a sword,—asking where 
he should find the wife who was no wife, but a mother whose 
womb had borne alike himself and his children. And, in his 
frenzy, a power above man was his guide; for ’twas none of us 
mortals who were nigh. And with a dread shriek, as though 
__ some one beckoned him on, he sprang at the double doors, 
and from their. sockets forced the bending bolts, and rushed 
y into the room. 
a. There beheld we the woman hanging by the neck in a 
c. twisted noose of swinging cords. 
7 found in some later mss. (as B, V): (2) aldpais was changed for metre’s sake to 
pais, as it is in L, A, and others: (3) to complete v. 1264, now too short by 


a foot, the words 6 6¢ were borrowed from 6 6’ ds at the beginning of 1265: 
and (4) @s in 1265 became the metrically requisite drws. The 8’ after éxrws in 


L may be a survival from the original 6 8 ds. 
Wecklein reads as I do, but with drws 8’ instead of 6 8 ds. 
_ to need the pron. here. The case would thus resemble that cf vv. 943) 944, 
—4 gap in the former verse being filled with words borrowed from the latter, 


A has 6 6é| érws without 3. 
We seem, however, 


 pavidow vooos, ‘raving.’ Curtius (Zim. 

§ 417) would refer the word to gu, dorrdw 
coming from ¢o0f:-ra-w, ‘to be often’ 
(ima place). 
1255 £. opéiv is epexegetic of éf- 
y, which governs a double accusa- 
e.—(iairGv) re S7rov xlxou, optative, 
and not subj., because the pres. hoirg 
is historic, representing a deliberative 
subjunctive, of xiyw; Cp. n. on 72 pu- 
caluny. Xen. Hellen. 7. 4. 39 Hrope Te 
(Sr xXphoaro Tg wpd-yyart: i.e. his thought 
was, 71 xphowpas ; 

1257 dpovpay: see on 1211. 

1259 ot8els ydp dvbpav: cp. Aesch. 
Ag. 662 Fro ris ekéxrePer 7H ’Eqricaro | 
feds Tis, obK AvOpwiros: Az. 243. 

1260 as idny.: see on 966. 

1261 mvdais Simdais, the folding 
of the @ddapos. Od. 2. 344 (the 
os of Odysseus) kA\moral 8 érecav 
es wukwG@s dpapviac | dxAldes.—rrv0- 
, prop. ‘bases’: Aesch. P. V. 1046 
a8 éx xvOpévwv | airais plas rvedua 
6aiva. Here the ‘bases’ of the kAq- 
bolts) are the staples or sockets 
hich held them. They were on the 

side of the doors, which Iocasta 
losed behind her(1244). The pres- 
edipus on the outer side forces 
is, causing them to bend inwards 


coming 


(kotAa). So Oedipus, within the house, 
gives the order dcolyew kAgOpa, 1287. 
Others understand: ‘forced the doors 
from their hinges or posts’: but this 
gives an unnatural sense to xdgOpa. 
muOuéves would then mean the orpd¢ry- 
yes (Theophr. Hist. Pl. 5. 5. 4) or pivots 
(working in sockets called orpodeis) 
which served as hinges. 

1264 aldpatciv expresses that the 
suspended body was still oscillating, and 
is thus more than dprdvas. aldpa (akin 
to delpw, dop, doprip, dwpos ‘uplifted,’ 
Od. 12. 89, Curt. Etym. § 518) meant a 
swing (as in Modern Greek), or swinging 
movement: Plat. Phaed. 111 E tadra 6é 
mara kwelv dyw re Kal Kdrw Somep aldpav 
Twa évodcay év rH yh, there is a sort of 
swinging in the earth which moves all 
these things up and down; ...alwpetrac 
69 xal xupalvee dvw kal Karw, so they 
swing and surge: Legg. 789 D bca Te bd 
éautav (xiveira) 4 Kal é& aldpats (in 
swings) 9 Kal ard Oddarrav 7 Kal é¢’ 
Urrwy dxoupévov. Cp. Athen. 618 E fv 
6é Kal éml rats édpacs tis, ex’ "Hprybvy, 
qv Kal adirw Kadodow inv, ‘at the 
Feast of Swings there was also a song in 
memory of Erigoné, otherwise called the 
Song of the Wanderer.’ The festival 
was named éSpac (small images, like the 
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1265 


XAG Kpeactny aptaynv. mel O€ YN 
exeiro Thnpov, Sewa 8 Hv tavOevd opar. 
dnoomdoas yap eiudtwv ypvonharovs 
mepovas am avTys, aiow efeaTeAXETO, 


»¥ ¥ ¥ an adl ean , 
dpas érawcey appa tav avTov KUKNOD, 


> an law Ay € , 2 > y, ¢ 
avsav Toavl, ofovver ovK oowTo vi 

» fp a -» AVA whe La Be Cad , 
ov of eracyev ov omol’ edpa Kakd, 

> > 3 / X \ aA \ ’ »¥ 
GN év oKdT@ TO dovTOV ods pev OVK det 
> he > a > A +) a 
dota, ovs o expytev ov yrwcovaro. 


nan lal > 
TOLAVT EPULVaV mohNakis TE KOVX aTrag 


1275 


npaoo éraipwv Brepapa: otra, & omov 
yhyvar yéver ereyyov, vd avierav 

odvov pvddaas otaydvas, GhN opov peas 
opBpos xartalns *aiparots eréyyero. 


which was afterwards expanded.—Nauck conjectures m)exraiow dprdvaicw alw- 


poumevny. 


1279 6uBpos xadrtdgno alparos éréyyero L. Some later Mss. 


oscilla offered to Bacchus, Verg. G. 2. 
389, being hung from trees) because 
Erigoné had hanged herself on the tree 
under which she had found the corpse of 
her father Icarius; the name d\7#rs al- 
luding to her wanderings in search of him, 
Hesych. s. v. ddjjris has éwpa: the gloss 
of Suidas (ébpa* tywors 7 pérapors) is 
from the schol. here. éd&pyua for aidpnua 
(the stage wnxav7}) occurs in schol. Ar. 
Pax 77. aiwpa, however, is the only 
form for which there is good authority of 
the classical age. [Eustathius on //. 3. 
108 says: jepéGerbar dé Kuplws pev Td &v 
dépe xpéuacbat, é& ob kal ) alwpa. dre dé 
h pnbetoa aldpa Kal da Too € Yrdod Exet 
Thy dpxovoay, ws Snot ov povov To TAEK- 
tals éwpats éumem\eymevny, GAG 
kal TO weréwpos, erepor emaywifecbu- 
cay. Prof. Kennedy quotes this to prove 
‘the classical use of édpa.’ But it rather 
indicates that this verse furnished the only 
classical example of édépa known to Eusta- 
thius; and there is no proof that here he 
was following an older or better MS. than 
L.]—éprremAnypévny (see crit. n.) would 
mean ‘having dashed herself into...’: but 
this can hardly be justified by the intrans. 
use of the active, Od. 22. 468 f. drav... 
méevat | Epxer &imAntwor: nor is it ap- 
propriate here in reference to the hanging 
corpse. 


1266 yz, locative dat.: see on 20: 
cp. 1451 valew bpecw. 

1267 Seva §&. For 6é introducing 
the apodosis after a temporal protasis 
(even when it is a short one), ep. Od. 7. 
46 GN’ bre 89 Bacwdfjos dyaxhura Sopa’ 
ixovro, | Totor dé ubOwy Apxe Fed yAauKG- 
ais ’A@ivn: and 2b, 184 éwel omeicay 7’ 
éxiby @ bcov HOere Oupds, | Totow 8 "AX- 
klyoos ayopjcaro. 

1269 mepdvas (called wépra by Eur. 
Ph. 62), brooches with long pins which 
could serve as small daggers: one fasten- 
ed Iocasta’s iudriov on her left shoulder, 
and another her Doric xr on the right 
shoulder, which the iuarcoy did not coyer. 
The Doric yirev was sleeveless, and 
usually made with a slit at each shoulder, 
requiring the use of brooches. (Cp. 
Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and 
Romans, p. 162 Eng. tr.) In ‘The 
Harvard Greek Play’ (1882), plate 11. p. 
26 represents Iocasta with the iuariov 
thus worn. Cp. Her. 5. 87, where the 
Athenian women surround the sole sur- 
vivor of the expedition to Aegina, xevrev- 
gas Thot mepdvncr Tay iwarlwy, and so 
slay him. Thus too in Eur. Hee. 1170 
the women blind Polymestor; mépmas 
AaBodoa Tas Tadarmdpous xépas | KevTo- 
ow, aiuaccovow. 


1270 appa can only mean the 


i 
‘ 


we 
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But he, when he saw her, with a dread, deep cry of misery, 
loosed the halter whereby she hung. And when the hapless 
woman was stretched upon the ground, then was the sequel 
dread to see. For he tore from her raiment the golden brooches 
wherewith she was decked, and lifted them, and smote full on 
his own eye-balls, uttering words like these: ‘No more shall 
ye behold such horrors as I was suffering and working! long 
enough have ye looked on those whom ye ought never to have 
seen, failed in knowledge of those whom I yearned to know— 


— henceforth ye shall be dark !’ 


To such dire refrain, not once alone but oft struck he his 


eyes with lifted hand; 


and at each blow the ensanguined eye- 


balls bedewed his beard, nor sent forth sluggish drops of gore, 
but all at once a dark shower of blood came down like hail. 


(E, V?) have aiwarés 7’.—aluarods Heath: 


atovco’ Porson. 
be 


aludrwy Hermann: yadafd @ ai- 


For xadagms, Herm. once conjectured xyahagys (2.2. xadaghess), 


sockets of the eye-balls (kikAwy), ‘He 
struck his eye-balls in their sockets,’ is a 
way of saying that he struck them full. 
apbpa could not mean xépas (pupils), as 
the schol. explains it. Eur. has another 
bold use of the word, Cyc. 624 ovydare 
mpos OeGv, Ofpes, jovxdfere, | cwOdrvTes 
&pOpa orduaros, z.e. shut your /i#s and be 
still. 

1271 ovK dWowrTo x.7.’. His words 
were :—ovK dWeobé me ov6 brot’ éracxov 
ov” dro? 2dpwv Kakd, GAN’ ev oxdry 7d 
Rowdy ods pév ovK der dWeobe, ods 8 
éxpnfov ob yuwaerGe: Ye shall not see 
the evils which I was (unconsciously) 

suffering and doing [as defiled and de- 
: filing], but in darkness henceforth ye 
shall see those whom ye ought never to 
have seen [Iocasta and his children], and 
fail to know those whom I longed to 
know [his parents, Laius and Iocasta].— 
éracyev...e5pa...ee...éxpyev can repre- 
sent nothing but imperfects of the direct 
discourse: had they represented presents, 
they must have been racxet, etc., or else 
Taoxol, etc. tracxev.. .€pa mean ‘was 
suffering,’ ‘was doing’ all this time, while 
ye failed to warn me; and express the 
reciprocal, though involuntary, wrong of 
the incestuous relation, with its conse- 
quences to the offspring. (Cp. Ant. 17t 
maicavrés Te kal | wAyyévres ad xerpt ov 
tho LAT.) 
1273 f£. & oKdTw...dpolad’, ic. ov 
: eerae: see on 997. The other verbs 
being plural (with xi«Aou for subject), the 
subject to &pytev cannot be dpOpa kvxdwr, 


but only Oed. He had craved to learn 
his true parentage (782 ff.). éwolato, 
yvwootato, Ionic, as O. C. 44 deEalaro, 
g21 mudolaro, 945 defolaro: L/. 211 do- 
vataro: Aesch. Pers. 369 peviolaro, 451 
éxowfolaro: Eur. H. F. 547 éxricalaro: 
Fitlen. 159 avridwpncalaro. So Thuc. 3. 
13 can say épOdpara: ’AOnvaio...al 5 ed’ 
qty rerdxarae (and 4. 31, 5.6, 7. 4). 

1275 épupvev, of imprecation, as 
Ant. 1305 kaxas | mpdées épupyjoaca TH 
mavooxtévw: here the idea of repetition is 
also suggested: cp, Az. 292 Bal? del & 
vuvovmeva: so Lat. canere, decantare. 

1276 Cp. Ant. 52 dwes dpdias adros 
avroupy~ xepl.  opov=at each blow 
(hence zwperf. treyyov): but in 1278 
é6uo0=all at once, not drop by drop 
(doraxri, and not ardydnv). See on §17 
(pépov). 

1279 The best choice lies between 
Heath’s dpBpos xaddtns aipatovs and 
Porson’s 6pBpos xdAala 0 aiparotcc”’, 
The fact that all the Mss. have xadd{ys 
and that most (including L, A) have atpa- 
tos favours Heath’s reading, which is also 
the stronger. Dindorf prefers Porson’s 
on the ground that such forms as aiua- 
Tovs, aiuarotv are rarer than the feminine 
forms; but this seems an inadequate 
reason. Seneca’s free paraphrase (Qed. 
978 rigat ora foedus imber, et lacerum 
caput Largum revulsis sanguinem venis 
vomit) affords no clue as to his text of 
Sophocles. péAas dpBpos aiparods ya- 
Adins=a shower of dark blood-drops 
rushing down as fiercely as hail: cp. 
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Kara, 1280 


aN’ avipt kat yuvaurt ouUnpLY] KaKG. 

6 mplv tadatos 0 odBos HY Tapowle per 
o\Bos duxales: vov 6€ THOe Onpepe 
OTEVvay HOS, arn, Oavaros, aicxvyn, KaKaV 


oo €o7Tl TAVvT@V ovopar’, ovdev eat amor. 
vov © €of 6 TAnpwv ev TW OXON KAKOD ; 


Bog Suotyew KnOpa. Kal dnAovy TWA 


1285 


Tois TEU Kadpetouc TOV TATPOKTOVOY, 
TOV BITpos, avdoav avoar ovoe pntd [40L, 


ws ex xOovds pifov EauTov, ovo e€TL 


1290 


pevav Odprous dpatos, rats npdoaro. 
popns the pevToL Kat Tponynror TLWOS 


ELTQL " 


TO yap voonpa petlov n 


hépev. 


delEer 6€ Kal cot: KhjOpa yap TVA@Y TAHOE 


Ootyerau: Ogawa oe elorowser Taxa 


1295 


TOLOUTOV otov Kat oTuyouvT €TOLKTICO-‘aL. 


XO. & Sewov idety mafos avOparots, 


which Blaydes adopts, reading aiuarois. 
xara Otto. 


The same emendation had been made by me independently. 


1280 od udvov Kaka MSS. ov pdvou 


It is 


received iby Wolff and Wecklein.—ovt pov Kaka Schneidewin ; ov pdvov mapa Ken- 
nedy ; od pévov wovw Lachmann; ox vos udvov Porson; ovK dvdpds udvov Arndt; ov 


O. C. 1502 6uBpla | xara" émippdtaca, 
Pindar has év rodvPOdpw...Ards duBpw | 
dvaplOpwv avdpGv xaragdevre povy (Lsthm. 
4- 49) of a slaughter in which death- 
blows are rained thick as hail; and so 
xdrafov aiuaros (. 6. 27): so that the 
resemblance is only verbal. 

1280 f. Soph. cannot have written 
these two verses as they stand; and the 
fault is doubtless in 1280. Porson’s otx 
évos pévov, though plausible, is in sense 
somewhat weak, and does not serve to 
connect 1280 with 1281. In the conjec- 
ture, od pdvov Kdta, the force of the 
prep. is suitable to the image of a de- 
scending torrent which overwhelms: and 
for its place | cp. At. 969 rb dfra rode 
éreyyedpev av Kara 5 tb. 302 Néyous... 
Tovs [ev "Arpedav Kara. 

1282 6 mply,=which they had till 
lately: maXavds, because the house of the 


_ ~ Labdacidae was dpxaérdouros ; tracing 


its line to Cadmus and Agenor, 268. 


1283 Sixalws, in a true sense: cp. 
853- 
1284 f. Instead of kaxd mdvra, dca 
dvoudgerar, mapectw, we have boa é6yvd- 
para mavrov Kakoy éott, (rover) ovdty 
drecriv: dvoua xaxod standing for kaxdv 
évopafvduevov. So Aesch, P. V. 210 Tata, 
To\AGy dvoudtwv hoppn ula=poppH pla 
Geds rohAax@s dvouafoudrys. 

1286 éy ri is right. Even if zis 
oX0A} Kakod could mean ‘what form of 
respite from misery?’ tlve would be less 
suitable. The Chorus mean: ‘and is he 
now calmer?’—to which the answer is 
that he is s¢z// vehemently excited. 

1289 pnrép’ (Schneidewin), suggested 
by Ar. Vesp. 1178, would debase this 
passage. 

1291 8Sdpois dpatos, fraught with a 
curse for the house, making it accursed, 
ds Hpdraro, in terms of his own curse~ 
(238 war elodéxecOar pre mpoodwretv, 
k.7..), according to which anyone who 
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From the deeds of twain such ills have broken forth, not on 

one alone, but with mingled woe for man and wife. The old 

happiness of their ancestral fortune was aforetime happiness 

indeed; but to-day—lamentation, ruin, death, shame, all earthly 
ills that can be named—all, all are theirs. 

Cu. And hath the sufferer now any respite from pain? 

2 ME. He cries for some one to unbar the gates and show 
to all the Cadmeans his father’s slayer, his mother’s—the unholy 
word must not pass my lips,—as purposing to cast himself out 

_ of the land, and abide no more, to make the house accursed 
under his own curse. Howbeit he lacks strength, and one to 
guide his steps; for the anguish is more than man may bear. 
And he will show this to thee also; for lo, the bars of the gates 
are withdrawn, and soon thou shalt behold a sight which even 
he who abhors it must pity. 

OEDIPUS. 
Cu. O dread fate for men to see, 


Kommos. 


povdcroda Winckelmann; ov povofuvy# Hermann.—Dindorf rejects vv. 1280, 1281 as 


spurious. 


THE Onuepa. 


1283 7d Onuepa] TH5E0 Hucpar L. 
be taken for a comma, is from a later hand.) 776’ év quépa Erfurdt. 
1284 dre L ist hand, corrected to dry. 


was knowingly guvéortos with the crimi- 
nal incurred the like curse as he (270). 
Cp. Eur. Wed. 608 xal cots dpala vy’ otoa 
Tuyxavw Sbuous, t.e. bring a curse on it. 
LT. 778 (Kbmicat pe)...7) cots dpala bu- 
pacw yevnooua. Aesch. Ag. 236 pOdy- 
you apatov olkos. Not pevoav Spots, as 
though the dat. were locative, like yz, 
J 1266. 
12987 dépew: Eur. Hec. 1107 kpelocov’ 
7) pépew kaka: the fuller constr., Her. 3. 
? 14 Méfw Kaka 7 Wore dvakdale, 

1294 The subject to SelEe is Oedipus. 
Cp. Az. 813 xwp.*v erotmos, Kot Noy delEw 
povov. O. C. 146 dnd\& &: ‘and I prove 
it’ (viz. that I am wretched), like rexp7- 
pov dé. In Ar. Eccl. 933 delter ye wal 
col’ rdxa yap elow ws éué, a person just 
mentioned is the subject of both verbs, 
as just afterwards we have, 14. 936, deitec 
tax’ atrés. On the other hand the verb 
seems really impersonal in Ar. Raz. 1261 
mdvu ye wen Oavpacra’ Selter 5h Taxa 
(for the subject cannot well be either uéAy 
‘egg it was and so in Her, 2. 134 dé- 


€, it was made clear: as 2. 117 dAdo, 
it is manifest. In 3. 82, however, the 
ubject to diédefe may be wouvapxin. Cp. 
‘Plat. Hipp. mai. 288 B el 8 émcxeipjoas 


(The final «, which might easily 
Cp. Ai. 756 
1286 é rin L. 


éorar katayéAacros, ard deter (the event 
will show): cp. Zeaet. 200 E, and see on 
341. The central door of the palace is 
now opened. Oedipus comes forth, lean- 
ing on attendants; the bloody stains are 
still upon his face. 

1296 olov éroikrioat, proper for one 
to pity, kal otvyotyra, even though he 
abhors it. The infin. with ofos, as with 
other adjectives of ability or fitness (ica- 
vis, émirndevos, etc.): so, too, with dcos 
as=sufficient’: Xen. Am. 4. I. 5 éXel- 
wero THS vUKTOs Scov akoTalous SiedOeiv 7d 
medlov. Cp. Zr. 672: fr. 598. 8 ped> Kav 
dvouxtlpuew ris olkriperé vu. 

1297—1368 A xoupés (see p. 9). 
The Chorus begin with anapaests (1297 
—1306). The first words uttered by 
Oedipus are in the same measure (1307 
—1311). Then, after a single iambic 
trimeter spoken by the Chorus (1312), 
(1) 1st strophe 1313—1320=(2) 1st anti- 
strophe 1321—1328; (3) 2nd strophe 1329 
—1348=(4) 2d antistrophe 1349—1368. 
Oedipus here speaks in dochmiac mea- 
sures blended with iambic; the Chorus, 
in iambic trimeters or dimeters only. 
The effect of his passionate despair is 
thus heightened by metrical contrast with 
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@ dewdTaTov TdvTwV oo eyw 

TpoceKupa yon. Tis 7, @ Thymor, 

mpoceBn pavia; Tis 6 mNOHnTAS 1300 
peilova dSaipwr Tay paKioTwv 

mpos on Svodaipove moipa ; 

ped dev, *SvaTnv* 

ahN ovd’ éovdety Stvapat ao, eOéhwv 

TOAN avepéoOar, Toda tubécba, 

moda 8 alpnoat: 1305 
Tolav Pptkynyv TapexXELs LOL. 


\ 
OI. aiat, dev dev, SVaravos eyo, 
Tot yas p€popar Thawwv; 7a poor 
ployya *Svarwaratar popadny ; 1310 


1299 7)\juov has been made from tAfjuwy in L. After this verse, v. 1302 (pds o7.. 
Holpa) had been written by an oversight, but has been partially erased, dots having been 
placed above it: and it is repeated in its proper place. 1301 paxiorwy] In L 
the rst hand had written kaxicrwy, but altered the initial x into u%. Some of the later 
Mss. (as B and V) have kaxlorwp. 1303 ¢e0 ded SUcTavoc L, and so most of 
the later Mss.: but T has ged ged SUcrav’, which is preferred by Hermann and 
Bothe. The latter writes dvcrnv’, (and so Elmsley,) because Sophocles did not 
admit Doric forms in choral anapaests. That rule is subject to exceptions (see on 
Ant. 110): but here, at least, the Doric form seems unsuitable; see commentary. 
I formerly read ge Svaravos (the ds could be excused by the pause); but 


now prefer the other reading. Dindorf deletes the words, on the assumption that 


a more level and subdued strain of sor- 
row. Compare Az. 348—429, where the 
koupos has in this sense a like character, 
Some regard the kouuds as beginning only 
at 1313; less correctly, I think. Its 
essence is the antiphonal lament rather 
than the antistrophic framework. 

1298 oca...tpocékupoa: I know no 
other example of an accus. after mpoo- 
kupetv, which usu, takes the dat.: but 
the compound can at least claim the 
privilege of the simple xupetv. The neut. 
plur. accus. of pronouns and adjectives 
can stand after rvyxavew and xkupet, not 
as an accus. directly governed by the 
verb, but rather as a species of cognate 
or adverbial accus.: PA. 509 a0’ ola 
pniels Tov éudy tixor Piiwv: O. C. 1106 
aiteis a& revter (which need not be ex- 
plained by attraction): Aesch. Cho. 711 
Tuyxavew Tu mpbapopa, ib. 714 Kupouy- 
Twv...7a mpbopopa: Eur. Ph. 1666 od yap 
av TUxXos Tae: cp. Munro on Ag, 1228 ff. 
ola...revierat in Journ. Phil. XI. 134. 
In Hipp. 746 répyova Kkipwy is not simi- 


lar, since xtpwy=‘reaching,’ and the 
accus. is like that after agixvetoOa. 
1300 ff. 6 mydyjoas...polpqa; ‘who is 
the deity that hath sprung upon thy hap- 
less life with a leap greater than the 
longest leap?’ z.e. ‘has given thee sorrow 
which almost exceeds the imaginable limit 
of human suffering?’ For pelfova tov 
paklorwysee on 465dppnr’ appyrwy. The 
idea of a malignant god leaping from 
above on his victim is frequent in Greek 
tragedy: see on 263. But here paxte- 
Tey, as in 311 tva, combines the notion 
of swooping from above with that of 
leaping 40 a far point,—as with Pindar 
Hakpd...druata (Vem. 5. 19) denote szr- 
passing poetical efforts. We should then 
conceive the ducdaiuwy uotpa, the ill-fated 
life, as an attacked region, far into which 
the malign god springs. Here we see a 
tendency which may sometimes be ob- 
served in the imagery (lyric especially) of 
Sophocles: the image is slightly crossed ~ 
and blurred by the interposing notion 


: 
: 


of the ¢hing: as here he was thinking, % 
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O most dreadful of all that have met mine eyes! Unhappy one, 
what madness hath come on thee? Who is the unearthly foe 
that, with a bound of more than mortal range, hath made thine 
ill-starred life his prey? 

Alas, alas, thou hapless one! Nay, I cannot e’en look on 
thee, though there is much that I would fain ask, fain learn, 
much that draws my wistful gaze,—with such a shuddering dost 
thou fill me! 

OF. Woe is me! Alas, alas, wretched that I am! Whither, 
whither am I borne in my misery? How is my voice swept 

abroad on the wings of the air? 


they came in from 1308.—o’ é#édwv r: oe GéAwy L. 1304 Nauck rejects as spu- 
rious the words 7é\N’ dvepéobar, mo\AG Tuber Oat, Toda OD aOpjoat. 1307 £. Lhas 
al al al| ped ped: SvcTavos éyw* mot yao | etc. Some of the later Mss. have af four 
times (as T), others only twice (as V4, A). I now think that the latter is most 
probably right, in view of the division of the verses. 1309 L has épouar TAGUwY* 
mat por pboyye | Siamérarar popddny |. The only variants for diawérarau in the later 
MSS. are the corrupt diémrara: and diarérrarat, both of which probably arose from 
Siamérarae itself. Musgrave and Seidler conjectured écamwrara, and so Blaydes: 
Kennedy, rérara:: F. Bellermann, diarerdrara (Dor. for -remérnra:), so that the 
verse should be a proceleusmaticus (-4~~+~—+4~~+). Nauck, following Din- 
dorf’s former view, writes 7a mor dO07yyd; without any verb; and then, gopadyy, & 


‘what suffering could have gone further?’ 
See on 6v’ aldépa rexvwiévres, 866. With 
Aeschylus, on the other hand, the ob- 
scurity of imagery seldom or never a- 
- rises from indistinctness of outline, but 
more often from an opposite cause,—the 
vividly objective conception of abstract 
notions. 
1302 mpos with dat., after a verb of 
z throwing or falling, is warranted by epic 
‘ usage: Od. 5. 415 prjmws p? éxBalvoyra 
> Bary MOaxt worl wérpy | Kdua pméy’ ap- 
matav: //, 20. 420 Nafbuevov mporl yaly, 
sinking to earth. Az. 95 mpds...crpaTw, 
97 mpos *Arpeldaccw are different, since 
no motion is strictly implied. Here the 
conjecture ém is metrically admissible 
(Ag. 66 kapaxos Ojowv Aavacior, Pers. 48 
poBepay ow mpoordécba), but needless. 
1303 The Attic Stcrnv’ harmonises 
with o79 (1302) and ¢plxnv (1306), while 
_ 6¥arav’? would hardly be confirmed by 
paler, since Tragedy used the latter 
form, and not pjxioros, in dialogue also 
(Aesch. fr. 275: cp. Ag. 289: so Pers. 
698 paxiorfipa). Theuse of Attic forms 
by the Chorus helps to bring out the 
ore passionate lyric tone which Do- 
sisms lend to the words of Oedipus 
o7 f.). Cp. n. on Ant. 804 f. 
304 The fate of Oedipus is a dark 


and dreadful mystery into which they are 
fain to peer (dvepéoOat, mv0écOar: cp. 
the questions at 1299 ff., 1327): in its 
visible presentment it has a fascination 
(d@pyoat) even for those whom it fills 
with horror. 

1310 S.tamératra: (MSS.) is unques- 
tionably corrupt. The view that these 
are anapaests of the ‘freer kind’ (‘ex 
liberioribus,’ Herm.) does not explain 
a verse which is not anapaestic at all. 
StarwtaGrar is far the most probable re- 
medy. The epic rwrao@at, which Pind. 
uses, is admissible in lyrics. When there 
is no caesura after the 2nd foot, there is 
usually one in the 3rd: cp. however 
Aesch. P.V.172 kal pw? ob Te wedtyAdooos 
meidous: and Ar. Av. 536, Pax 1002. 
Cp. O. C.1771 dtaxwdiiculuev lovra pévor. 
The wilder and more rugged effect of such 
a rhythm makes it preferable here to 
Pboyya popadny Siarwrdrat, though the 
hiatus before (& (in 1311) would be justi- 
fied by the pause. To the conjecture 
amérerat (or mérarat) it may be objected 
that the notion of dispersed sounds sup- 
ports the compound with éu. Hermann 
simply omitted damrérara, dividing thus: 
alat-— | d0oravos—| TAduov ; ma po 
pboyya popadnv; Bergk, r& noe | POoyvya; 
Oia por wérarae gopadny. Schneidewin 
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io Satpov, Ww’ é&ydov. 
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ig »Q> b} 4 
XO. és dewov, ovd’ adkovatdv, ovd érdovuov. 


QA , 
OI.1i@ oxorTov 


/ > ‘ 9 , > XO ¥ 
2 vepos EMOV ATOTPOTTOP, ET LT AOMEVOV adatov, 


» 
3 dOdmarov TE Kal Svc ovpioTov <ov.> 


»~ 
4 OlmoL, 


1315 


95 a ) , > big 
5 oor par’ avlis: olov eiaddu pw apa 


nw ¥ \ 
6 KTpwV TE TAVO OlaTPH_A Kal 


XO.7 Kal Gavpa 


OI.1ta piros, 


LUNN Kako. 


y ovoev €v TOTOLTOE TH LAaow 
8 Ourla oe wevbety Kat Sutra pépew Kaka. 


1320 


\ A > 4 > , » , 4 A 
20U pev Emos eEmimoos ETL pornos: ETL yap 
\ / 
3 UTOMEVELS [Le TOV TupAov KNOEVOV. 


4 hev dev: 


Oatmor, év7rw. 
Nauck. 


(as B, E, V*, Bodl. Barocc. 66). 


1311 ld daiuoy tv’ éfprov L (ééjdw x): €&fANov Hermann: évpdw 
1314 érim\apuevoy L. Some of the later Mss. have this reading. In Bod]. 
Laud. 54 0 is written over w, with gl. érepyduevor. 


Others have the true éwirhdpevov 


1315 dédauacrov MSS.: ddduarov Hermann.— 
duoovptoTov MSS.: ducovpicrov dv Hermann. 


I conjecture ducovpurr’ idv. 1820 go- 


(ed. Nauck) 7& wor POoyya; | popddnv, 
© datuov, évphw.—copadyy = ‘in the man- 
ner of that which is carried’; here corre- 
lative to ¢épecOat as said of things which 
are swept onward by a tide or current: 
thus, of persons deficient in self-restraint, 
Plat. Theaet. 144 B drrovres dépovra 
wotrep Ta dvepudriora mAota, they are hur- 
ried away on currents like boats without 
ballast: Cra¢. 411 C pely kal pépecOa: 
Rep. 496 D mvetpa depbuevov. He has 
newly lost the power of seeing those to 
whom he speaks. He feels as if his voice 
was borne from him on the air in a direc- 
tion over which he has no control. With 
the use of the adverb here, cp. adn», 
Spouadnv, ovdnv. Elsewhere hopddny is 
parallel with épec@ac as=to be carried, 
Instead of walking: Eur. Andr. 1166 
popadnv...d8ua meddger, ze. borne in a 
litter: Dem. or. 54 § 20 vyps éfedOdv 
gpopadnv 7AOov olkade. Such adverbs in 
-dnv, which were probably accusatives 
cognate to the notion of the verb, are 
always formed from the verbal stem, (a) 
directly, like Ba-dyv, or (6) with modified 
vowel and inserted a, like popddny instead 
of *pepdnv, cropadny instead of *orepdnv. 


1311 éfrAov. Ina paroemiac, the foot 
before the catalectic syllable is usually 
an anapaest, seldom, as here (é&A—), 
a spondee: but cp. Aesch. fers. 33 
irmreav 7 datnp DSwoPavys : Suppl. 7 wy- 
py Torews yowoetca: 16, 976 Bate 
Nady év xwpy: Ag. 366 Bédos AALOcov 
oxynyeev. L and A are of the Mss. 
which give é&jAov: and good Ms. au- 
thority supports évy7jAov in Aesch. Pers. 
516, elcadoluny in Soph. fr. 685, #dovTo 
in Xen. Hellen. 4. 4. 11. The evidence, 
so far as it goes, seems to indicate that, 
while »\duny (itself rare in prose) was 
preferred in the indicative, a form #é- 
xnv was also admitted: see Veitch, Lrreg. 
Verbs, ed. of 1879. Blaydes gives ew: 
Elms. gave édAw, ‘inaudite dwpltwv,’ in 
Ellendt’s opinion: but Veitch quotes 
Theocr. 17. 100 é&\aro. The imperf. 
é€jhAov, which Dindorf, Campbell and 
others read, was explained by Hermann 
as =tendebas, i.e, ‘whither wast thou pur- 
posing to leap?’ To this I feel two ob- 
jections: (1) the unfitness of thus re- 
presenting a swift act: 
Wa, which means where. This could 
not be used with the imperfect of a verb 


(2) the use of 
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Oh my Fate, how far hast thou sprung! 
Cu. To a dread place, dire in men’s ears, dire in their sight. 


Ok. O thou horror of darkness that enfoldest me, visitant 
unspeakable, resistless, sped by a wind too fair ! 

Ay me! and once again, ay me! 

How is my soul pierced by the stab of these goads, and 
withal by the memory of sorrows! 

Cu. Yea, amid woes so many a twofold pain may well be 


thine to mourn and to bear. 


Ist 
strophe. 


Of. Ah, friend, thou still art steadfast in thy tendance of 1st anti- 
_  me,—thou still hast patience to care for the blind man! Ah me! 


pew L, with some of the later Mss.: others (including A) have pépev. 
13283 we Erfurdt: 
has rov ye ru@dév, an attempt to restore the metre.) 
brouévers* TUpAov Te KHdeve (with Sucovpicrov olor in 1315). 


Nauck gives @pocty. 


See comment. 

(Instead of éué rov rupdév, T 
Hermann conjectured é7 yap 
For xndevwv, Linwood 


éué MSS, 


of motion (as iva &Ba.we, instead of of), 
but only with the erect, as va BéBnxe 
(ze. where zs he now) or the aorist 
when equivalent to the perfect: as O. C. 
273 ixdunv (I have come) tv’ ikounv. So, 
here, the aor. alone seems admissible: 


in tw’ éjAov, where /as¢ thou leaped to, z.e. 
: where art thou? cp. 1515 Ww’ é&jxes, and 
.t ‘see on 947. 


1314 amétpoToy=6 Tis dv amor pérorTo 
(Hesych, ): and so Az. 608 tov dmrérporov 
aidndov “Avday, such as all would turn 
away from, abhorred. Not, ‘turning 
away from others,’ ‘solitary,’ as Bion 
LTdyll. 2. 2 rov drérporov...’Epwra.—emt- 

a AdSpevov =eruredduevor, pres. part., as 
Od. 7. 261 émtm)Nbpevov Eros HOE. 

1315 S8vootpicrtoy is defective by one 
syllable as compared with 1323 tupddv 
kndevwr. Now the second syllable of 
Kndevwv is ‘irrational,’ ze, it is a long 
syllable doing metrical duty for a 
_ short one (the third of an antibacchius, 
--~). Hence in this verse also the 
; _ penultimate syllable can be either long 
or short. Hermann’s 8Svcovpirtov dv 
is therefore metrically admissible. It is, 
_ however, somewhat weak, and the sound 

is most unpleasing. I should rather pro- 
se Sucovpicr’ idy: for the adverbial 
. plur., cp. iréporra...mopeverar (883, 
here see note) ; for the part., Plat. Leo, 
mapa Oe00...8€Xos dv. Nauck con- 
red BSucodveroy. Blaydes gives 
perroy (not found), in the dubious 


sense of ‘hard to escape from.’ 

1318 kévtpov, not literally the pins 
of the brooches, (which we can scarcely 
suppose that he still carried in his hands,) 
but the stabs which they had dealt: as 
piercing pangs are kévtpa, 77, 840. 

1319 @ tocoicd< mipaotv, when thy 
woes are so many: cp. 893 év T0106". 

1320 qevOetv...xal dépev. The form 
of the sentence, in dependence on @aijua 
ovdév, seems to exclude the version: ‘It is 
not strange that, as you bear, so you 
should mourn, a double pain’ (parataxis 
for hypotaxis). Rather the sense is: 
‘that you should wzourx (aloud) and (in- 
wardly) sera double pain’—7.e., the phy- 
sical pain of the wounds, and the mental 
pain of retrospect. I do not agree with 
Schneidewin in referring 8urAd trevOetv 
to the double olor (1316 t.) as=‘make a 
twofold lament.’ The dépew of A must 
be right. qgopetvy can stand for épev 
‘to carry’ when habitual carrying is 
implied (Her. 3. 34, and of bearers in 77. 
965): or fig., of mental habit (7@os pope 
Ant. 705): but gopety xaxd could only 
mean ‘to carry ills about with thee’; 
which is not appropriate here. 

1322 povipos, steadfast: Xen. Cyr. 
8. 5. 11 of povipwraroe mpbobev dvres 
(said of hoplites). Cp. dz. 348 ff. 
where Ajax addresses the Chorus as “évoe 
cuay pirwy, | udvor éupévovtes Er’ dpeg 
voug. 
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ZOPOKAEOY= 


5 ov yap pe AyGeus, GAA yryypdoKw cadds, 1325 
6 KalTEp TKOTEWOS, THY ye ONY avon opus. 

X0.70 dewa dpdoas, mas erdys ToLadTa cas 
8 Opes papavar; Tis o emype Satpdvor ; 


OI.1’A7wo\A@v Tad’ HV, ’"ATohAwr, ido, 
e \ \ lal > \ ay > \ 4a) a 
20 Kaka Kaka Tehav eua TAO ena Tabea, 1330 
acl > \ - 
3 emaice © avTOXELP VV OUTS, aA eyo Thapar. 


, ‘ x 3: oe 
4 7L yap EOEL BB oOpar, 


5 0TH Y Opa@vTe pndev Av ideiv yhuKd ; 


XO. 6ynv tavl dtwomep Kai av dys. 


Ol.77t dn7 euol Bremrov, 7 


8 OTEPKTOV, } TPoaHyopov 


9€r €oT akovew nOova, diror; 

10 amayer EKTOTLOV OTL TAXLOTA LE, 1340 
> , > ey 7 \ * fae > ‘Q 

Mamayer, & firor, Tov “péy odeOpror, 


\ / 4 6e ‘ lal 
12 TOV KaTapaToTatoy, ETL O€ Kal DeEots 


13 €xOpdratov Bporav. 


4 


XO. 14 deihave Tov vod THs Te Tuudopas too, 


1 as o W0éAnoa pydé y 


proposed kndeuwv. 


mA 


av YV@VQL TOTE. 


1330 In L the rst hand wrote 6 xaxa red\Gv 748’ éud hen : 
an early hand added a second xaxa after 6, and a second éua before 740’, 


Many of the 


later Mss. have kaka only once (the second having been taken for a dittographia), 


while they have éua twice (owing to the interposed 7dé’). 


adovg Dindorf. 


1389 7dovd Mss.: 


1341 roy ddCO prov weyar L: Tov dd€O prov péya x (B, E, T): rov 


Mey odéOpiov Erfurdt. Turnebus conjectured rév éXeOpov Héyay (received by Brunck and 


others); Bergk, tov oAeOpov pe yas. 


1348 L has oo (made from éc0’ or 6a) o #0é- 


1325 A distinct echo of //. 24. 563 xal 
6€ cé yyvdoxw, Uplaue, ppeciv, ovdé me 
AyGes. Besides djOw, Ajow, HédAnNOa, 
Soph. has nov (Z7. 1359). Cp. 0. C. 
891, where Oed. recognises the voice of 
Theseus. 

1826 cKotevds: cp. dz. 85 éeyd 
oxoTwow Bépapa Kal Sedopkira. ~ 

1329 f. "Amé\\wv. The memory of 
Oedipus (cp. 1318) is connecting “the 
oracle given to him at Delphi (789) with 
the mandate which afterwards came 
thence (106). Apollo was the author of 
the doom (reddy), but the instrument of 
execution (%mratoe) was the hand of 
Oedipus. 

1330 6 kakd Kakd x.7.\. The doch- 
miac metre is sound (see Metrical Analy- 
sis): it is vouddos in the antistrophe 


(1350) which is corrupt. Prof. Camp- 
bell, however, retaining the latter, here 
changes the second kaxd to xax@s, and 
the first éud to éuol. The iteration of 
TaSe, kaka, é4d is in a style which the 
lyrics of tragedy admitted where vehe- 
ment agitation was expressed. Euripides 
carried it to excess. But here, at least, it 
is in place. 

1331 wy, ras dWes (1328).—otrts 
(Aros), GAN’: cp. Od. 8. 311 drap ov 
TL pot altrios dAdos | ddA ToKHe bw. 
Schneid. cp. /7. 21. 275 d\Xos 8 obris 
Ho. Tocov alrios obpavidvwy | dda [instead 
of Scov] Pid wjrnp. 


F 


1337 ff. The simple mode of expres- ; 


sion would have been: ri €uol 7ddws” 
Brerrév, 9 orepKrév, 7 dkovorév &r’ éorly; 
what henceforth can be pleasurably seen, 


“ 


4 
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Thy presence is not hid from me—no, dark though I am, yet 


know I thy voice full well. 


CH. Man of dread deeds, how couldst thou in such wise 
quench thy vision? What more than human power urged thee ? 


Or. Apollo, friends, Apollo was he that brought these my 
woes to pass, these my sore, sore woes: but the hand that 
struck the eyes was none save mine, wretched that 1 am! Why 
was I to see, when sight could show me nothing sweet ? 

CH. These things were even as thou sayest. 


OE. 


Say, friends, what can I more behold, what can I love, 
what greeting can touch mine ear with joy? 


Haste, lead me 


_ from the land, friends, lead me hence, the utterly lost, the thrice 
accursed, yea, the mortal most abhorred of heaven! 

CH. Wretched alike for thy fortune and for thy sense ' 

thereof, would that I had never so much as known thee! 


Anoa pHs (sic) dvaryyGval ror dv. Instead of ror’ dv, some later Mss. (including A) have 


Tore. 
probably a corruption of dy yaya. 
OTE. 


As in 561 av merpnfetey was corrupted to dvauerpnieiev, so here dvayvavai is 
Hermann restored as a’ 79éAnoa ndé y’ adv yvvai 
This is slightly nearer to the Mss. than Dindorf’s os 70éAnca pundé o av yaval 


more: and ye suits the emphasis (‘never so much as known thee’).—Dobree proposed 


as o HO na wyndapda yvGvai ror’ av. 


£1. 547 ons Slya yapns, Tr. 389 ovk ard yours.) 


(For the short vowel lengthened before -yy, cp. 


Wecklein (Ars Soph. em. p. 21) 


- or loved, or heard by me? But instead 
of the third clause, we have 7 tpoot- 
yopoy | &r tor’ dxovew Sova, ‘or what 
greeting is it longer possible for me to 


: hear with pleasure? mpooryopov, pas- 
sive in PA. 1353, is here active, as in 
b- Ant. 1185 IladAados Seas | dws ixoluny 


ss ebryparwv mpocryyopos. 18evq, modal dat. 
adverbially, as dpy7 405. The form 
qdovdy, intermediate between Attic Hdovyv 
and Doric déovdy, is given by L in ZV. 
1277, where Herm. keeps it, but most 
edd. give ddovdy. If right, it was a com- 
promise peculiar to tragedy. The Dori- 
cism of scenic lyrics was not thorough- 
going: here, for instance, we have rAduwy 
E333) yet mpootyyopor (1338). 

— - 1840 éexrdmov: cp. 1411 Aaddoouor, 
and see Appendix on v. 478. 

1341 Tov péy’ odéOpiov is a certain 
correction of the MS. 7év dAéOpoy méyav 
(or wéya), a corruption due to the omis- 
sion and subsequent marginal insertion 
of wéya. Cp. //. 1. 158 & péy’ dvaidés: 
. 46 wéya vnrios: Ph. 419 beya | Odd- 
The antistrophic words are atrés 
uv Tddas (1363). dA€Bptov, pass., ‘lost,’ 
Tr. 878 rddaw’ dreGpla. rive Tpdr@ 
ely spe gs; The objections to the 


% 


conject. @AeBpov péyav (metrically ad- 
missible as a dochmiac, if the second of 
b\eOpov is made short) are: (1) the 
awkward necessity of supplying évra in 
order to defend the position of péyav: 
(2) the phrase é\e@pov, which belongs to 
the colloquial vocabulary of abuse; Dem. 
or. 18 § 127 qepirpiupa dyopas, b\eApos 
ypaumarevs. 

1347 He is to be pitied alike for the 
intrinsic misery of his fate, and for his 
full apprehension (cuvécews, schol.) of it. 
A clouded mind would suffer less. 

1348 dy with 70Anqoa: ye emphasises 
pn5é. Oedipus had been the all-admired 
(8), the ‘saviour of the land’ (48). But 
now the Theban elders wish that they 
had never so much as heard his name or 
looked upon his face. That bitter cry is 
drawn from them by the very strength of 
their sympathy: for his ruin was the re- 
sult of his coming to Thebes. The ob- 
jections to the reading of the Mss., ds o 
79éAnoa pS’ dvayvaval more, are these: 
(1) Eur. Helen. 290 has the rst aor. pass., 
dveyvecOnuev dv, ‘we should have been 
recognised’: but dvayiyvdoxew occurs 
nowhere else in tragedy; and in Attic its 
regular sense was ‘to read,’ or in the ist 


and 
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ZOPOKAEOYS 


OI.16\0uP catis Hv ds dypias rédas 


2 tvopad’t+ émumodias evo’ amd Te hdovov 


1350 | 


¥ a oe , > ION > , , 
3 SPRUtO |. Te Oe ek BL; ovoev €LS Xap TPAaTTwy, 


, 
4 TOTE yap av Bavev 


5 OUK 7V pirourw ovo epot ToaOvd ayos. 1355 
XO. 6 Oédovte Kapot T00T dv Hv. 
Ol.7ovKouv tatpds y av dovevs 


8 nOov, ovde vupptos 


9 Bporots exhy Onv ov epuv aro. 
10 vov Oy aOeos pev tp, dvoo tov dé mais, 1360 
11 opoyerns & ad av avros éeduv Tdhas. 


ws a AOéAnoa pnddu’ adv yvGval ore. 


1349 dypias] aw’ dyplas L. Triclinius 


rightly struck out dm’, which was probably added to make the construction of the gen. 


clearer. 


Hermann preferred to omit 77, reading, ddo8’ domes, bs w adm’ dyplas médas. 


1350 vouddoc érurodlac | t\ucev dard Te Povo | épputo kdvéowoev L. €Avoev has been 
made by an early hand from @\aSéw’ (Campbell thinks, from Praev p’), above which 


had been written Uc. 


The later mss. have éducev (as A), éducé pw’ (E), @dvo’ ew ( V4), 


aor. act., ‘to persuade.’ I have not 
found a single example of dvayryveokw 
as= dvayrwplfw (‘to recognise’) in Thuc., 
Plato, Xen., or the Orators. (2) But the 
and aor. has that sense in Homer, in 
Pindar (/stim. 2. 23) and in Herod. 
(2. 91): may not an Attic poet have fol- 
lowed them? Granted. The sense re- 
quired here, however, after pndé, is to 
know, not to recognise: the latter would 
be pointless. (3) The ellipse of é with 
the aor. 70é\nca would be strangely 
harsh. Such an ellipse with the zwper/. 
sometimes occurs: as Antiphon or. 5 § 1 
éBouddunv (and so Ar. Raz. 866), 2b. § 86 
jélovr. But if, as seems clear, dy is ve- 
quired here, then the probability is 
strengthened that avayvevar arose from 
av yveva. Between Dindorf’s os 1j0¢- 
Anca pydé o° dy yovar and Hermann’s 

&s o° WPedyoa pndé y dv yvovar the 
question is: Which is more likely to 
have passed into the reading of the Mss.? 
Now they have #&s o°, and the loss of 
y through a confusion with the same 
letter in yvovat is slightly more probable 
than the double error of omitting o’ be- 
fore av and inserting it after os. 

1350 The vopddos of the Mss. is cor- 
rupt. It would require an improbable 
alteration in the strophe (see on 1330); 
and it yields no good sense. The Scholi- 
asts hesitated between rendering it (1) 


‘feeding | on my flesh’! or (2) ‘in the 
pastures,” Reading vopdS’, we have a 
dochmiac dimeter, | agreeing with 1330: 
see Metrical Analysis. But the use of 
the word is extraordinary. It must mean 
év vouais, ‘in the pastures’—said of the 
babe whom the shepherd had been 
ordered to expose on Cithaeron. Now 
elsewhere vouds always means ‘roaming,’ 
said (e.g.) of pastoral tribes, or of animals: 
Tr. 271 Uamovs vouddas é&xvoorKoTey, 
tracking horses that had strayed: fr. 87 
vouas dé Tis Kepodac’ am’ dpbiwy mdryur | 
kaeiprev EXagos: of -waters wandering 
over the land which they irrigate, O. C. 
686 Kpiva... | Kngdicod vouddes peéOpwv. 
The idea of wandering movement is in- 
separable from the word. To apply it 
to a babe whose feet were pinned to- 
gether would have been indeed a bold 
use. Prof. Campbell, retaining voyados, 7 
takes médas as acc. plur.: ‘that loosed 
the cruel clog upon my feet, when J was 
sent astray.” But could vouds, ‘roaming,’ 
be said of the maimed child merely in the 
sense of ‘/wurned adrift? by its parents? 
The nomin. vopds, referring to the roving 
shepherd (aAdvns 1029) would be intel- 
ligible; but the quadruple -as is against 
it. Now cp. Aesch. ers. 734 movdda 
6é epi épnuov, ‘Xerxes alone and 
forlorn.’ Simply transposing » and mw I 
conjecture povad’, a word Pe #9. 


OIAITOYS TYPANNOS 177, 

Of. Perish the man, whoe’er he was, that freed me in the 2nd anti- 
pastures from the cruel shackle on my feet, and saved me from “Phe: 
death, and gave me back to life,—a thankless deed! Had I 
died then, to my friends and to mine own soul I had not been 
so sore a grief. 

Cu. I also would have had it thus. 

OE. So had I not come to shed my father’s blood, nor been 
called among men the spouse of her from whom I sprang: but 
now am I forsaken of the gods, son of a defiled mother, 
successor to his bed who gave me mine own wretched being: 


or €\aBé uw’ (V). Some have éppuro, others épuvro. For vouddos Elmsley conjectured vo- 
ude: I suggest words’. For xévéowoev Campbell has given kdvécwoé w’. 1855 dxos 
r, dx8o0s L. Faehsi’s conjecture, dyos, is less suitable here. 1360 dO\os MSS. : 
afeos was restored by Erfurdt, and independently (in the same year, 1811) by Seidler, 
De Vers. Dochm. 59. The same emendation was afterwards made by Elmsley, and 
by Reisig (Conyec¢. 1. 191). 1362 ouoyevys MSS. : duodexhs Meineke: dudyapos 


a 


the complaint that the babe, sent to the 

lonely mountain, had not been left to 

perish in its solitude. The fact that the 

Corinthian shepherd received the child 

from the Theban is no objection: the 

child was ¢iAwy pepovwuévos, desolate 

and forlorn, Avo’, which suits the 

dochmiac as well as é\aSé p’, is more 

forcible here. There is a further argu- 

ment for it. The Mss. give dm’ dyplas in 

1349, but the strophe (1329) shows that 

am must be omitted, since ’Aré\\wr, 

piha=Ss dyplas méSas, the first syllable 

of dyplas being short, as in 1205, Amt. 

344, 1124. Now 1é8as (7.c. rédns) Chae, 

took from the fetter, would be too harsh: 

we could only do as Schneidewin did, 

and refer daé back to méSas: but though 

AchpGv xamd Aavitas (734) admits of such 

treatment, the case is dissimilar here. 

On the other hand mé8as %Avo’, loosed 

Jrom the fetter, is correct. Thus the 

metrical impossibility of dm’ confirms 

- €dvo". The epithet dypla, ‘cruel,’ is ap- 

plied to ré6y as it is to 6dvvy in Tr. 975. 

1351 tpputo, a strong aorist of piw, 

formed as if there were a present piu: 

‘ in 7/, 18. 515 ptaro for pivro is its 3rd 

plur. Cp. //. 5. 23 épuro cdwoe 5é, where 

_ the aor. has a like relation to épvw (the 

temporal augment being absent).—els 
Xap: see on 1152. 

1856 Gédovtt: O. C. 1505 robodvrs 

mpotparvns: Zr. 18: Thuc. 2. 3 7G yap 

— mrHGE...00 Bovouévy jv...dgloracba: 

— Tac. Agric.18 guibus bellum volentibus erat. 

1857 govets ov, have come to be 


the slayer, a compressed phrase for és 
te Sy 1° 


Toso0rov 7AGov wore goveds elvar: cp. 
T519 and Ant. 752 9 Kdmareddv wd’ 
emetépxet Opacts; Tr. 1157 e&jKes 5” tva | 
gavet. 1. 18. 180 el Key Te véxus oxXup- 
bévos €On, come to be dishonoured (where 
some explain, ‘reach thee dishonoured’) ; 
in Xen. Az. 3. 2. 3 duws b€ det éx Trav map- 
dvruv dvdpas dyabovs édOeiv (so the Mss.: 
TehéGew G. Sauppe) kal put tdlecOau, the 
clause é Tov mapéyrwy helps éNeiv as= 
evadere. In 1433 €A@wy is not similar. 
No classical use of wenire seems really 
parallel: thus in Iuv. 7. 29 ut dignus 
ventas hederis, venias=‘may come for- 
ward’ (Mayor ad /oc.). 

1359 (rodrwy) dd’ dy, z.e. ravrns ad’ 
js: plur., as 1095, 1176, 1250. 

1360 d@eos is a necessary correction 
of the Ms. d@Atos, the verse being a 
dochmiac dimeter, = 1340dmdvyer’ éxrémov 
6rt TaxXLoTd fe. UV answers to the short 
first syllable of dardyer’, since the ana- 
crusis can be either long or short: cp. 
Aesch. Zheb. 81, where aifepla xévis is 
metrically parallel to viv & aOeos pév elp’ 
here. He is dvoclwv (2.2. dvoclas) mais 
since through him Iocasta became such. 

1362 f. cpoyevys 8 ad dv epuv= 
kowdy yévos éxwy (rovros) ad’ dy adbros 
épuv: z.e. having a common brood (one 
born of the same wife) with those (Laius) 
from whom he sprang. For the plur., 
cp. 366: for (rovros) wy, Ph. 957 wapéew 
5all? bp’ dv epepBdunv. Opoyevrs is usu. 
taken as=6uo0 yevvGy, z.e. ‘engendering’ 
6u00 TH TeKovcy. But duoyeris is a com- 
pound from déuo- and the stem of yévos, 
and could no more mean yerydy dod 
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12 eb Sé Te mperBuTEpov ETL KaKOd KAKOr, 1365 


13 TOUT ekay’ Oidtmovs. 


XO. 14 ovK 010 draws ce $a BeBovrdedobar Karas: 
in kpelaowv yap Haba pnér adv 7} Cov tudhos. 


e QA TANS] 3 @Q3 ¥ 3 » > > / 
OI. ds pev Tad ovy OO €oT apioT Eipyaopeva, 
, S55 5i8 oe PN tA f-4 4 
pn p exdldacke, pndé cvpPovdev ett. 1370 
> ¥ 
éy® yap ovK olO bupacw toto BheTov 
marépa wot av mpoceiooy eis “Avdov poav, 
ovd ad tddawav pytép’, olv ol Svow 
épy earl kpelooov’ ayyovns eipyaopeva. 
3 > e , (ier » Ss 3 tA 
aN y téxvav Snr ous Hv epipepos, 1375 
Bdactote’ bras éBdacte, Tpochedacew €Epot ; 
ov OnTa Tos y enotow opbadpots Tore’ 
3Q3 y+ > 3 \ vA > \ / 
ovS dotu vy’, ovdé TUpyos, ovdE Saydvev 
dyddpal? tepd, Tav 0 TavTd\y}pev eyo 
KddAduoT avnp els ev ye Tals OnBais tpadels 1380 


Musgrave. 


1365 én Hermann: éfu Mss. The correction is necessary, since the 


words ért Kaxod kaxdy answer metrically to érc 68 kal Beots (1345). 1868 70a) nod av 
Porson (on 7¥. 114, Adv. p. 174). Purgold(Obs. Crit. i Soph. etc., 1802) made the same 


conjecture, and Hartung so reads: but see comment. 


1376 éBdacrer, 8daoTre L. 


than ovyyerys could mean yevydy ody, 
or éyyevns, yervav év. In 460 marpos 
6udcmopos as=omelpwy Thy aitiy aw 6 
matnhp is different, since the second part 
of the compound adj. represents a trans- 
itive verb. Meineke’s é6uo\exhs would 
be better than Musgrave’s duéyauos: but 
neither is needed. 

1365 mpecBurepov, ‘older,’ then, 
‘ranking before’; here, ‘more serious’: 
Her. 5. 63 7a yap rot Oceotd mpecBUrepa 
éroetvto } Ta THY dvdpwy: Thuc. 4. 61 
TovTO...mpecBuTarov...Kplvas, TO Kowas ho- 
Bepdy aaravras et OécOa. 

1868 kpedoocoy...7o0a pyKér’ dv= 
Kpelooov Hv oe unkér’ elvat: see on 1061. 
dy is omitted, as after get, eikds Hy, etc., 
kpeloowy 7o0a uy dv implying the thought, 
ovk dv joba, el Ta BédATicTa eracxes: see 
on 256. 

1369 dpwor is adverbial, the con- 
struction being odx @8¢ (elpyacuéva) ory 
dpiota elpyaopéva: that, thus done, they 
are not done best. So dpira is adverb 
407, 1046, Az. 160, 

1371 Bdérav=el eS8derov, which is 
more forcible than to take it with tofots 


bppacw. Cp. Ph. 110 w&s otv Bdérwy 
Tis TaUTa ToAMHoEL Nadelv; Her. 1. 37 viv 
re Téowol we Xp7 Sumac Es Te aryophy Kal ef 
ayopiis poréovra dalverOac; [Dem.] or. 
25 § 98 (the work of a later rhetorician) 
motos mpoowmos 7 Thow dpOadmots mpos 
éxacrov tovtwy avTeBrévere; Cp. Az. 
462 Kal motov dupa warp Snidow pavels | 
Tedapwr ; 

1372 els “AvSov. Blind on earth, 
Oed. will be blind in the nether world. 
Cp. Od. 12. 266 kal mor eros eumece 
Ouu@ | udvrnos ddaod OnBalov Terpeciao, 
where Odysseus is thinking of the blind 
Teiresias as he had found him in Hades. 
Cp. 11. 91, where éyyw need not imply 
that the poet of the vécua conceived . 
Teiresias as having sight. So Achilles 
in Hades is still swzft-footed (11. 546). 

1373 olv...8votv, a dative of the per- 
sons affected, as, instead of the usual row 
Tard ce, we sometimes find wow raird 
go: cp. Zr. 808 (dpwa’): Od. 14. 289 
Tpdkrns, 6s dn wodha Kan’ avOpwmroroww 
éwpye. Plat. Apol. 30 A Tatra Kal vew= 
répp Kal mpecBurépy...ronow, Kal tery 
Kal dor@, uadov dé Tois dorois. Charm. — 
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and if there be yet a woe surpassing woes, it hath become the 
portion of Oedipus. 

CH. I know not how I can say that thou hast counselled 
well: for thou wert better dead than living and blind. 


OE. Show me not at large that these things are not best 
done thus: give me counsel no more. For, had I sight, I know 
not with what eyes I could e’er have looked on my father, 
when I came to the place of the dead, aye, or on my miserable 
mother, since against both I have sinned such sins as strangling 
could not punish. But deem ye that the sight of children, born 
as mine were born, was lovely for me to look upon? No, no, 
not lovely to mine eyes for ever! No, nor was this town with 
its towered walls, nor the sacred statues of the gods, since I, 
thrice wretched that I am,—I, noblest of the sons of Thebes, 


For B\acroto’ Hartung gives B\acrévr’, omitting the comma after é8Aagre (‘that I should 
look upon offspring so born’): but see comment. 1379 icpa L; ipar, Dindorf. The 
longer form is the regular one in L (though in O. C. 16 it has ipés). Here, as in 1428, 
the tribrach lends a certain pathos to the rhythm. Nauck unnecessarily writes iepd 0 


157 C ovK dv exomer O Te rototudy cot 
Xen. Hier. 7. 2 rowira yap 67 rowdcr 
Tois Tupdvvors ol dpxdmevor Kal dAdo Svrw’ 
dy del tiyndvres tvyxdvwor. Ar. Vesp. 
1350 modXols yap 76n xaTépas avr’ elp- 
yaow. In Xen. An. 5. 8. 24 rTovrw 
Tavaytia wowmoere 7 Tods Kivas Towodct, 
there is warrant for rodrov: and in Isocr. 
or. 16 § 49 pndév dyabdv moujoas TH 
model, for Trav wd. 

1374 kpelocoy’ dyxévys, not ‘worse 
than hanging’ (such that, rather than do 
them, he would have hanged himself) : 

a but ‘too bad for hanging’ (such that 
. suicide by hanging would not adequately 

punish their author). Eur. Aigp. 1217 
, eloopGor dé | Odapa xKpelocov depyudrwy 
4 épaivero, too dreadful to be looked on: 
as 
4 


Aesch. Ag. 1376 twos xpetoooy éxrndiua- 
tos, too high to be leaped over. dyx6- 
vys: cp. Eur. Alc. 229: Ar. Ach. 125 
tatra dir otx dyxdvn; ‘is not this 
enough to make one hang oneself?’ 

* 1875 f. ddX’ introduces (or answers) 
a supposed objection (the wtrodopd of 
_ technical Rhetoric): Andoc. 1 § 148 riva 
yap Kal dvaPiBdooua denoduevoy varép 
€uaurod; tov marépa; adda TéOvnKev. 
GXXG TOds d5EAPo's; GAN odk eloly. GND 
‘Tovs atdas; aN obtrw yeyévnvrat.—rék- 
ov Siis...BAacrotca=dpiueva rékva 
Magrévra: cp. Eur. Alc. 967 Opyocas 
& cavicw ras |’Opdeia xaréypape yi- 


= 


pus, which the melodious Orpheus wrote 
down.—émws €BAaore: Eur. Med. torr 
Byyeras ol yyyedas. 

1378 tipyos, the city-wall with its 
towers and its seven gates (already famous 
in the Odyssey, 11. 263 O/Bns dos éxra- 
mUdoo). Cp. Eur. Bacch. 170 Kdduov... 
ds médAw Zidwviav | Aurdv érdbpywo’ doru 
OnBatov 76d, Hec. 1209 wété dé wipyos 
ely’ &ru wrod. 

1379 aycdpad’ iepd, the images of 
the gods in their temples: cp. 20.—rdv 
=dy, as Ant. 1086: cp. 1427. Soph. 
has this use in many other places of 
dialogue: see O. C. 747 n. 

1380 kdddtor drip els...tpadets. 
els, in connection with a superlative, is 
strictly correct only where onze is com- 
pared with several: as Thuc. 8. 40 of 
yap olxérae rots Xlows wodXol ovres kal mea 
ye moder TAHY Aakedatuoviwy meioro. ye- 
vouevor: Eur. Heracl. 8 whelotwv werérxov 
els dvinp ‘Hpaxdéa, So Zr. 460 mdeloras 
dvnp els...éynue. But here, where the 
question is of degree in nobility, it 
merely strengthens kdAAtor’: cp. Thuc. 
8. 68 mrelora els dvijp, Boris EvuBovdev- 
gaité Tt, duvduevos wpHedelv: which, not- 
withstanding m\e?ora, is really like our 
passage, since we cannot suppose a con- 
trast with the collective wisdom of several 
advisers. —év ye tats OrjPais: the ye, by 
adding a second limitation, helps, like els 
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‘ 
dreatépno euavtdy, avtTos evveTav 
mn "A 7 \ > A \ > A 
Oey dravtas tov aoeBn, Tov ek Dear 
Le) By, 
pavév?’ dvayvov Kai yévous Tod Aatov. 
, SIS aN a 4 SES 
Todvd eyo Kndda pnvudas Eunv 
> A ¥ ¥ , eon 
6pOots euehdov opparw TovTOUS opay ; 1385 
Heiotd y* GAN el THS akovovons ET Hv 
an ¥ 

myns Sv atav ppaypos, ovK av eaxouny 

\ > ‘ 


73 


‘\ B) lal ¥ , 
TO Py atroK\joaL TOULOV aOdvov d€uas, 
o , Ni , ee Q \ 
Ww 1 Tupdds Te Kat KAveV pnoev’ TO yap 
, 


‘\ 7Q3 ¥ Les A t rf 

THY ppovTid efw TOV KAKMV OLKEW YUKU. 1390 

eos 4 a > > / / > > \ 

ia Kiarpav, Ti p edéyou; Ti pw ov aPav 

éxrewas evOvs, ws ederEa pymoreE 

euavtov dvOparoow evbev n yeyos; 

3 , \ , \ \ , 

G IUddvBe kat Kopwie kat ta watpia 

hoyw maraa dwpal, otov dpa pe 1395 
tA lal Y > P 

Ka\AOS KAK@Y UTOVAOY efcOpepare. 


re] 


ov. 1383 kal yévous T00 Aatov] These words seem sound (see comment.), but have 
been variously amended. Blaydes, cal yévos rov Aatov (‘by birth the son of L,’): Har- 
tung, dy yévous Tod Aatov (‘though he be of L.’s race’): Herwerden, kal yévous a\d- 


atopa: Mekler, kal yevous Tovmod pUGOs. 


Benedict (Ods. ix Soph., 1820) would place 


the full stop after dvayvov, and take xal yévous 700 A. with xydida (‘a stain on the 


race’); and so Kennedy. 


1387 dy ecxbuny, L, i.e. averxduny, as is shown by the 


absence of accent on dv and of breathing on e: the scribe often thus leaves a small 
space between syllables or letters. Most of the later Mss. have aveoxdunp or hverxounv, 


dvip, to emphasise the superlative. If 
the glories of Thebes can rejoice the sight, 
no Zheban at least had a better right to 
that joy: (and who could have a better 
right than Thebans?) 

1381 dmectépyo’ euavTdv: a regular 
phrase in reference to separation from 
civic life: Antiphon or. 5 § 78 el 0 & 
Alyy xwpoptrel, Toro ovK amocrepay ye 
rav els ry whdw éavroy ovdevds (not for- 
feiting any of his relations with Athens) 
obs’ érépas mbews moNlrns yeyernuevos: 
[Dem.] or. 13 § 22 oddevds Epywr Trav 
rore dmeorépynoav éavrovs, the Athenians 
of those days did not renounce their 
share in any of the great deeds of the 
Persian Wars. 

1882 dy doeBy naturally depends 
on ctv. But, if so, it would be very 
awkward to take tév...pavévta x.7.). 
with deorépyo’ éuavrév. Rather TOV 
davévta x.7.. also depends on «eiv. 
‘Bidding all to expel the impious one,— 
that man who has [sizce] been shown by 


the gods to be unholy—and of the race 
of Laius.’ His thought passes from the 
unknown person of the edict to hémsel/, 
precisely as in 1440 f. The words kal 
yévous Tod Aatov are a climax, since the 
guilt of bloodshed, which the oracle had 
first denounced, was thus aggravated by 
a double horror. 

1384 kndida: see on 833: pyvioas 
pry, sc. oar. 

1385 dp0ois: see on 528. 

13886 tis dkovotons...mnyns, the 
source (viz. the orifice of the ear) from 
which sounds flow in upon the sense: 
cp. Plat. Phaedr. 245 C Wuxy...nyn Kat 
dpxh kwicews. (Not the stream of sound 
itself.) 80 &rwv supplements Tis dKov- 
ovens myyhs by suggesting the channel 
through which the sounds pass from the 
fount. Cp. fr. 773 Bpadeta mév yap év 
Abyouoe mpocBory | modus de wrds Epxerac 
Tpurwpévov. 7) akovovca mny7f, instead of 
4 Try) Tis dxovcews, is said with a con- 
sciousness that a7y7 means the organ of — 
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—have doomed myself to know these no more, by mine own 
command that all should thrust away the impious one,—even 
him whom. gods have shown to be unholy—and of the race of 
Laius! 

After baring such a stain upon me, was I to look with steady 
eyes on this folk? No, verily: no, were there yet a way to 
choke the fount of hearing, I had not spared to make a fast 
prison of this wretched frame, that so I should have known nor 
si nor sound; for ’tis sweet that our thought should dwell 
pothhd the sphere of griefs. 

en \\las, Cithaeron, why hadst thou a shelter for me? When 
We given to thee, why didst thou not slay me straightway, 
thd} so I might never have revealed my source to men? Ah, 
Polybus,—ah, Corinth, and thou that wast called the ancient 
house of my fathers, how seeming-fair was I your nursling, and 

what ills were festering beneath! 


but two at least (A, V) give dv éoxdunv. 1388 76 uh drokXeioa MSS.: 7d “7H dtro- 
kMjoa: Elmsley. The original form of the verb was xAnlw (being formed from the 
noun-stem xAffe, cp. Koviw, wnviw), and KAyw, not KAefw, was the older Attic form, 
still used, doubtless, in the time of Sophocles: thus xAyis-occurs in an Attic inscrip- 
tion later than 403 B.C.; though xAels, KAe?Opov, etc., occur as early as about 378— 
330 B.C. (Meisterhans, Gramm. Att. Inschr. p. 17.) The spelling of «delw, etc., 
fluctuates in our Mss.: thus L has «Ae@@pa above in v. 1262, but KAqMpa in 1287, 


hearing, just as we might have 7a axov- 
ovra wra. Seneca paraphrases: uiinam 
quidem rescindere has quirem vias, Mant- 
busque adactis omne gua voces meant 
Aditusgue verbis tramite angusto patet, 
Eruere possem, gnata:...aures ingerunt, 
quicguid mihi Donastis, ocult (Oecd. 
226 ff.). 

1387 éoxopny, usu. in this sense with 
gen., as Od. 4. 422 oxéo0at... Bins. 

1888 76 prj: cp. 1232. Forthesimple 
uh, where (as here) 4 od is admissible, 
see Ai. 96: Ant. 443: Antiph. Terral. 
3 B § 4 ovdels uty Abyos UredelweTo LY 
povetoty eivat. 

1389 ty 7. For 7 (as 1393) see on 
1123. The negative pndév here shows 
how in this construction tva is essentially 
final, ‘so that I might have been’; not 
=‘in which case I should have been’— 
for which the negative must have been 
ovdév. So ws deta unmore (1392), that 
I might never have shown. Eur. fr. 442 


ped ged 7d wh TA mpdyuar’ dvOpwros 
exew | duviv, Ww’ joav pundév of dewol 
Xo’ 


1390 t&w Trav Kakdy, z.e. undisturbed 


by those sights and sounds from the 
outer world which serve to recall past 


miseries. 

1391 The imperf. é5éxov helps the per- 
sonification: ‘wast ready to shelter me.’ 

1392 ws Seka: see on 1389, and cp. 
Aesch. P. V. 776 rl...0v« év rdxe | Eppuy’ 
éuauTiy...dmws Tédy cKnpaca Tov tdyTww 
movew | dmndddaynv ; 

1394 ta Tdtpia Adyo=TA Oyy Td- 
pia, an order the less harsh since warpia 
(=of my fathers, not warpga, of my 
father) is supplemented by twadaud. Cp. 
Ai. 635 6 voodv waray: £1. 792 Tod Bav- 
évros apriws: Aesch. P. V. 1013 7g ppo- 
voovTt py KadGs: Eur. Aled. 874 Toice 
Bovdevovow ed. 

1396 Kdddos Kakav Urovdoy, a fair 
surface, with secret ills festering beneath 
it (gen. kakxa@v as after words of fulness, 
=kputTGv kaxdv yéuov): because he had 
seemed most prosperous (775), while the 
doom decreed from his birth was secretly 
maturing itself with his growth.—kaANos, 
concrete, a fair object, Xen. Cyr. 5. 2.7 
tiv Ovyarépa, Sewov re KaAdos Kal méye- 
Gos, mevOixds 8° Exoveay.—Urovdov, of a 
sore festering beneath an ody or scar 
which looks as if the wound had healed: 
Plat. Gorg. 480 B dmws un éyxpovicbev 7d 
voonua THs dbixlas Uaovdov Ti Wuxi 
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vov yap KaKOS T Ov KaK KAKQV evploKopat. 
oO TPELS Kéhevior Kal KEK PUL Levy) vary 
Opupos Te Kal OTEVOTOS ev TpuThais ooots, 7 


at ToUpov ato TOV €U@V YELPOV aro 
emleTe TATPOS, apd. pou peprnobé 71, 
ot py dpacas vp cite Sevp 


1400 


> 


2A 
L@V 


Omrou emparaov av Ors ; @ yapou Yap.01, 

epioal npas, Kal purevoartes TaAw 

avetre *tavTov o7éeppa, kamredeiare . 

TATEpas, adedpovs, Taidas, atp eepvhuon, 

VUELPAS yuvaixas pntépas 76 Xero 

alo XLor év dvO porourw py yiyverat. a . 
aN’ ov yep avday eo? a poe Spay Kahor, 


OTWS TAXLOTO. Tpos Oeav e&w pe TOU 


I410 . 


Kadipar’, n povevoar’, n Gaddoovov 
éxpipar’, eva parrot elaowerF ert. 
iT, @ Wwoar G Upos aOdiov Ouyew: | 


mibecbe, pn Seionrte: Tapa. yap Kaka 
ovdels ofds Te TAnY Euov pépew Bporar. 


1294. 1401 dpd pov MSS. 
a few have peuyno & ere: 
ratrod. Nauck, rovmov. 

all edd. receive. 


Towjoet kal dvlarov, ‘lest the disease of 
injustice become chronic, and render his 
soul gangrenous and past cure’ (Thomp- 
son). Thuc. 8. 64 tovdov avrovoulay, 
unsound independence opp. to Tv dvri- 
kpus éhevdepiav. Dem. or. 18 § 307 7jov- 
xlav dyew adixov Kal Vrovdov, unjust and 
insecure peace. Eustath. Od. 1496. 35 
DopoxAFs...kéyerat...UmrouNov elwety Tov 
dovpecor toy, the wooden horse at Troy, 
as concealing foes. 

1397 Kak Kakov like dvoclwy mais 
(1360), with reference to the stain in- 
curred by Iocasta. 

1398 f. His memory recalls the 
scene as if he were again approaching 
it on his way from Delphi. First, he 
descries three roads converging in a deep 
glen or ravine (Tpets KéAev901—Kekpuppev 
vdarn) : then, descending, he comes to a 
coppice (Spupds) at a “point where his 
own road narrows (wrevwmds) just before 
its junction with the two others (év tTpt- 


: ap’ éuod Brunck, Erfurdt: 
suggested apd po.—péuvnod’ bre L, with most of the later Mss. (including A); but a 
péuonobé 7 Elmsley. 
1414 weifecGe MSS.: 
The pres.=‘be persuaded’: the aor.=‘obey,’ ‘comply with my 


1415 
apa un Blaydes. Linwood 


1405 rairdv Mss. I read 
ml6ecGe Elmsley, which almost 


mats dSois). See on 733. The genu- 
ineness of v. 1399 has been groundlessly 
questioned, on the score of supposed tau- 
tology. The language may be compared 
with that of the verses from the Oedipus 
of Aeschylus (fr. 167), quoted in the In- 
troduction. 

1400 rtovpov ata, thus divided from 
amatpés, is more than alua Toupov mwarpos: 
‘the same blood which flows in myown 
veins—the blood of my father.’ i= 

1401 For tt, which has a tone of 
bitterness here, see on 124, 969. The 
of the Mss. must be explained in 
two ways:—(1) as if the constructio 
was irregularly changed by ola, éaota 
but the immediate succession of 
ért makes this intolerably harsh; 
as if ola, dmota were exclama 
tutes for dewa or the like: vy 
inadmissible. 

1405 dveire tavTod oméppa. — 
change of one letter, we ie 
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For now I am found evil, and of evil birth. O ye three roads, 
and thou secret glen—thou coppice, and narrow way where 
three paths met—ye who drank from my hands that father’s 
blood which was mine own,—remember ye, perchance, what 
deeds I wrought for you to see,—and then, when I came hither, 
what fresh deeds I went on to do? 

_ O marriage-rites, ye gave me birth, and when ye had brought 
me forth, again ye bore children to your child, ye created an 
incestuous kinship of fathers, brothers, sons,—brides, wives, 
mothers,—yea, all the foulest shame that is wrought among 
men! Nay, but ’tis unmeet to name what ’tis unmeet to do:— 
haste ye, for the gods’ love, hide me somewhere beyond the 
land, or slay me, or cast me into the sea, where ye shall never 
behold me more! Approach,—deign to lay your hands on a 
wretched man;—hearken, fear not,—my plague can rest on no 


mortal beside. 


q wish.’ In Z/. 1015 and O. C. 520 me(Oov is fitting, as in Plat. Crito 44 B ére kal viv 
éuol welOov Kal oHOnTL: on the other hand, in 77. 1227 mOod is best; and in Aesch. 


P. V. 276 retbecGe (dis) seems rightly changed to mitecbe by Blomfield. 


> 


Here, as 


in most cases, either pres. or aor. is admissible; but the aor. seems clearly prefer- 


the passage. ‘Lhe tavvtv of the Mss. is 
unintelligible. Oedipus was the o7éppo 
of Laius and Iocasta. When Iocasta weds 
Oedipus, the marriage cannot be said 
; dvievan Tabrov oépua: for it is absurd to 
suppose that the seed sown by Oedipus 
could be identified with Oedipus himself. 
But the marriage can be rightly said 
évrévan Tabrod oréppa, to yield seed from 
the same man (Oedipus) whom that womb 
had borne. 
t 1405 ff. The marriage of Iocasta 
with Oedipus constituted (dede(Eare) 
Oedipus at once father and brother (of 
his children), while he was also soz (of 
his wife),...the closest relation in d/ood 
(aip’ gupidAtov) becoming also the hys- 
band. ‘The marriage made Iocasta the 
bride (vipas)...aye, and the child-bear- 
ing wife (yovaikas),—of him to whom 
she was also mother (pytépas). Thus, 
_ through the birth of children from such a 
marriage, complex horrors of relationship 
arose (6méca aloyirra Epya ylyverat). 
ip épbvAvov is in apposition with ta- 
répas adeApovs taidas,—‘a blood-kin- 
i ‘a blood-kinsman.’ 
expresses that the monstrous union 
counded the closest tie of comsan- 
sity with the closest tie of afinity. 
phrase ¢upidov alua, like ouyyeres 
1, would in Tragedy more often mean 


‘murder of a kinsman.’ But it can, of 
course, mean also ‘kindred blood’ in 
another sense; and here the context 
leaves no ambiguity. Cp. O. C. 1671 (n.) 
éugurov aiua, Eur. Phoen. 246 kowvov 
aluwa, xowd téxea| THs Keparpdpov mé- 
guxev "lois. 

1410 ff. ZEw pé mov | kadvfar’: the 
blind man asks that they will lead him 
away from Thebes, and Ade him from 
the sight of men in some lonely spot—as 
amid the wilds of Cithaeron (1451). We 
must not transpose Kadthpar and ékpt- 
ar’, as is done in Schneidewin’s ed. (as 
revised by Nauck), after Burges. 

1411 f. Qadrdco.ov: cp. Appendix, 
note on v. 478. Cp. O. C. 119 n.— 
%v@a pr with fut. indic., as Az. 659, Z/. 
380, /r. 800. 

1415 No one can share the burden of 
his ills. Other men need not fear to be 
polluted by contact with him, as with 
one guilty of blood. His unwitting 
crimes and his awful sufferings—alike 
the work of Apollo—place him apart. 
In illustration of the fear which he seeks 
to allay, compare the plea of Orestes that, 
since he has been duly purified from 
bloodshed, contact with him has ceased 
to be dangerous (Aesch. Zum. 285 dcous 
mpoo#dOov aBdaBet svvovoig).—Contrast 
O. C. 1132 ff., wuere Oed. will not allow 
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XO. ddA dv érastels és Séov maperf dde 
Kpéwv 70 mpdooew kat To Bovdevew, éret 
xepas édeurra povvos avti cov pvha€, 


OI. 
Tis [Lol 


¥ , lol 4 \ , > ¥ 

olmor, TE OnTa E€opev pos TVS ETS; 
al \ \ 

davettat Tiotis evduKos; Ta yap 


1420 


, \ 3 \ 4 > > / ? 
TAapos 7 pos QUTOV TAVT epevpywat KaKOS. 


i 


ovy ws yedaorHs, Oidimous, éAjdvba, 


0vd ws GVELOLMY TL TOV TAPOS KAKWD. 

> > > \ ~ \ , > ¥ 

GAN ei Ta Ovntav py KataroyvverO Ere 
lal 7 


yeveOda, THY your mavra BooKkovoay ddya 


1425 


aideta? avaxtos “HXlov, towWvd’ ayos 
akahumTov ovTw Sekvival, TO PHATE yn 

7 SJ »¥ e \ , wn , 
pyr opBpos tepos pte pas mpoade€erar 
GAN ws TaxLoT és olkov éoKopilere: 


Tots év yéver yap Ttayyern partic? opav 


1430 


, ? > a > A ¥ , 
Bovols T QKOVELV evoeBws EXEL KQaKQ, 


able. 
ovx in the margin. 


1422 ovx ws] L has ov, with a letter erased after it: a later hand has written 
The erased letter was probably 6’ (or 7’), as in the next verse the 


1st hand wrote o¥6’, which a later changed to ov’ (A’s reading), while another wrote 


a second ovx in the margin. 


ovx...006’ seems better here, because simpler, than the 


his benefactor Theseus to touch him. 
There, he feels that he is still formally 
dvayvos, and that gratitude forbids him 
to impart a possible taint. Here, he 
thinks only of his unique doom and his 
incommunicable anguish. 

1416 f£. dv émaitets és S€0v=season- 
ably in respect of those things which (év = 
TrovTwy d) youask. For the gen. of rela- 
tion cp. Xen. . 6. 2. g KetoOar thy Kép- 
Kupav év Kah@ nev TOO Kopw@axod Kédzrov 
kal r&v wodewy al emt rodrov KadjKovow 
(‘conveniently in respect to’), & Kahg dé 
700 THY Aakwyixiy xopay BAdwrew.—ro 
mpdcoev kal to Bovdevev are strictly 
accusatives of respect, ‘as to the doing 
and the planning,’ z.e. with a view to 
doing and planning. So Ant. 79, El. 1030, 
ONCr4A9, PA, 1253;,etc. 

1418 potvos: see on 304. Kiihlstadt 
(De Dial. Trag. 104) thinks that Soph. 
never uses podvos for uédvos unless with 
some special emphasis: but, as Ellendt 
remarks, such instances as O. C. 875, 
ae Ant. 705, fr. 434 refute that view. 

ather it was a simple question of metri- 
cal convenience. The same is true of 
teivos and éévos, with this exception, that, 


even where metre admitted fé’, ety’ 
occurs as the fivst word of an address: 
Eur. Z. 7. 798 fetv’, ob dixalws, In O. C. 
928 also, L and A give éetvov rap’ aorois. 

1420 rls por davetrar tiotis évydiKos; 
‘what reasonable claim to confidence can 
be produced on my part?’ Oedipus had 
brought a charge against Creon which 
was false, and had repudiated a charge 
against himself which was true. He 
means;—‘How can I expect Creon to 
believe me now, when I represent myself 
as the blind victim of fate,—when I crave 
his sympathy and pity?’ loris has two 
main senses, each of which has several 
shades,—(r1) faith, and (2) a warrant for 
faith. Here it is (2) essentially as in 
O. C. 1632 dds mot xEpos offs mtorw. Not 
‘a persuasive argument’ in the technical 
sense of Rhetoric, for which rloreis were 
‘instruments of persuasion,’ whether é- 
Texvol, provided by the Art itself (Aoyixy, 
mabnrixh, 701K), oY arexvot, external to 
the art, as depositions, documents, etc._ 

1421 wayt’: see on 475. 

1422 Cp. the words of Tennyson’s 
Arthur to Guinevere: ‘Yet think not that — 
I come to urge thy crimes,’ 
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Cu. Nay, here is Creon, in meet season for thy requests, 
crave they act or counsel; for he alone is left to guard the land 


in thy stead. 


Or. Ah me, how indeed shall I accost him? 
to credence can be shown on my part? 
been found wholly false to him. 


What claim 
For in the past I have 


CREON. 


I have not come in mockery, Oedipus, nor to reproach thce 
with any bygone fault—(Zo the Attendants.) 
respect the children of men no more, revere at least the all- 


But ye, ifsye 


nurturing flame of our lord the Sun,—spare to show thus 


nakedly a pollution such as this,—one which neither earth can 
} welcome, nor the holy rain, nor the light. 


Nay, take him into 


the house as quickly as ye may; for it best accords with piety 
that kinsfolk alone should see and hear a kinsman’s woes. 


more rhetorical o@. . ot 6’. 


on 1379. 1430 pddic8’ Spay MSS. 


1424—1481 dN el 7a Ovnrdv.. exer kaka. 


On Nauck’s 
1428 iepds] pds Dindorf. See 


Dobree conjectures dvors opav (and so Blaydes, 


q 
: transposition of these eight verses, see comment. 
; 
E 


1424—1481 Nauck gives these verses 

to Oedipus, making them follow 1415. 

- He regards rowv8’ dyos x.7.d. as incon- 
sistent with the profession which Creon 
has just made. Rather may we consider 
them as showing a kinsman’s anxious and 
delicate concern for the honour of Oedipus 
and of the house (1430). Creon, deeply 
moved, deprecates the prolonged indul- 
gence of a painful curiosity (cp. 1304). 
It is again Creon who says t6c oréyns éow 
(1515) when Oedipus would fain linger. 
Clearly, then, these verses are rightly 
placed in the Mss. 

1425 Bockovcay boldly for tpépovear: 
cp. Aesch. 4g: 633, where the sun is 708 
Tpépovros...XxGovos pow. 

1427 £. Sexvivar depends on at8eiobe, 
for the constr. of which with (1) acc. of 
persons revered, and (2) infin. of act which 
such reverence forbids, cp. Xen. Ax. 2. 
3. 22 joxvvOnuev Kat Oeods Kal dvOpurrous 
mpododvar avrdv, ‘respect for gods and for 

men forbade us to betray him.’—7é (=, 

see on 1379) pate, not otre, since Todyd’ 
_ dyos indicates a class of dyn: not merely 

‘which, but ‘such as, ‘earth will not 
welcome’ (guzod Terra non admissura sit) : 
ep. 817, 2l. 654 Sowv enol | diovora py 
_mpbcectw. yi—opBpos—das. The pol- 
- Jution (&yos) of Oedipus is such that the 
pure elemental powers—represented by 
earth, the rain from heaven, the “ight— 


cannot suffer it to remain in their pre- 
sence (mpooSéferat): it must be hidden 
from them. Cp. Aesch. Zum. go4 f., 
where the Erinyes, as Chthonian powers, 
invoke blessings on Attica, yj@ev—ék re 
movttas Spbcov—eE ovpavot Te. OpPBpos 
here is not a synonym but a symbol of 
water generally, as with Empedocles 282 
Os tér’ Erect’ éblynve Kumpis xO6va Snpov év 
6uBpw | eldea Kal movofca Oop mupl ddxe 
kparovac: cp. Lucr. 1. 714 f. guattuor ex 
rebus posse omnia rentur Ex ignt terra 
atgue anima procrescere etimbri. In Ant. 
1073 the exposure of the unburied corpse 
is spoken of as a violence to of dvw Beot 
(Bidgovrat). It was a common form of 
oath to pray that, if a man swore falsely, 
neither earth, nor sea, nor air, might 
tolerate the presence of his corpse (Eur. 
Or. 1085, Hipp. 1030). 

1428 The original sense of tepds, 
‘strong’ (Curt. Ztym. § 614), suits a few 
phrases, such as lepds ix@us (Z/. 16. 407). 
But in such as lepdvy juap, kvépas, bu- 
Bpos, moramol etc. it is more likely that 
the poet had no consciousness of any 
other sense than ‘sacred.’ 

14380 The objection to taking paAuora 
with tots évy yéve. is not that it follows 
these words (see on 1394), but that tay- 
evn intervenes. Rather join it with 
evoeBas exer. dpav udvos 7’ dxovew =p6- 
vous Opav axovew Te. 


ha 
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\ Lal > , > , > 3 ai 
OI. pos Oewv, éerettep é\ridos po aTréoTacas, 
»” 
dpLoTos €ehOav mpos KaKuoTOV avop ELLE, 
nw ww > ww 
milod Ti por’ mpdos cov yap, ovd €uov, ppdow. 
4 


Re i 


Kal TOU pe ypelas woe uTapets TUXEL ; 


Ol. pibov pe yns ek THAS Goov tdxiaO’, drov 
Ouvntav havovtpar pyndevos mpooryopos. 


Tr. 


¥ > af p ¥ > dl \ a lol 
eSpas’ av ed tovT tof av, ei py TOV Deov 


, > » > a , , 
T POTLOT eypn Cov expabety Tb T PAKTEOV, 


Ol. GN 7 ¥y éxeivov rao’ édyhaOn daztis, 

Tov tatpopdv7nv, Tov aceBH 
9 nN wat 9 >. 9739 ¢ 
ovtas éd€xOn TavO pws 0, W EoTapev 


Tee. 


1440 


> atroh\NUvat. 


Y» a 
xpetas, apewov expabev ti Spactéov. 
7] Yes = 3 \ > , , > 
OI. ovtTas ap avdpos abriov mevoeoO UTEP 5 


KP. 


\ \ ‘ A x A a , , 
KaL Yap Ov VuV TAaV TM Jew TLOTW pépots. 


1445 


. , > > id QA s 
Ol. Kai col y émoKynmTw Te Kal TpooTpeopat, 
TNS pLev KaT olKous autos ov Oédeus Tapov 
fod: Kat yap op$as trav ye owv Tehets UTEp* 
> lal . 4 > > , vA 
éuod S€é pymor a&wiytwo 7dde 
¥” 


matp@ov actu CavTos olKynTov TUXELD, 


1450 


GAN €a pe vaiew operw, evba Kdjlerar 


with pévos & in 1431): Meineke, pévos 0” dpév. 
14457’ a L (i.e. ro. dv, rdv), with most of the — 


Meineke, which Nauck adopts. 


1437 gavodua] Cavodua 


1432 ehr(Sos p dréctracas, suddenly 
plucked me away from (made me to aban- 
don) my uneasy foreboding: cp. Lat. 
revellere (falsorum persuasionem, Sen. 
Epist. 95), and our phrase, ‘a revulsion 
of feeling’: Az. 1382 ds pw éWevoas éd- 
mldos mov. Conversely (27. 809) a7o- 
omdoas...ppevos | al por povar Tmaphoav 
éArliwv. 

1433 dpictos ehOdv mpos...éné, having 
come to me in so noble a spirit; cp. 1422 
é\j\vda. This is more natural than to 
render, ‘having proved thyself most 
noble towards me’ (see on 1357). 

1434 mpds ood, in thy interest: Eur. 
Alc. 58 rpos Tov éxdvTwv, PoiBe, Tov vouov 
rlOns: Tr. 479 det yap Kal 7d mpds Kelvou 
déyew, the argument on his side. 

1435 xpelas, request: O. C. 1754 
mpoorlrvouev co, OH. rivos, & raides, 
xpelas avioat ; 

1437 pmdevds mpooryopos, accosted 
by no one: for the gen., cp. Zl. 1214 
orws driuds elu ToD TeOvnKdros ; 20. 344 


kelyns didaxrd. With dat. Ph. 1353 To 
mpooryyopos; see on 1337: for Smov prj 
with fut. indic., on 1412. 

1438 For the double dv, cp. 139. 
tovr depends on tc, not édpaca. 

1440 darts (151), the message brought 
by Creon from Delphi (86); mde’, ‘in 
full,’ explicitly: Az. 275 Ketvos...\vry 
mas é\p\ata. The indefinite person of 
the gars is identified with Oedipus just 
as in 1382 f. 

1441 doAdvvat could refer either to 
misery in exile (1436), or to death: cp. 
100. Ph. 252 duwAdAOunv. 

1442 f£. tva...xpelas, see 367. 

1444 ottws with déAfov: Ph. 104 
olrws exer Te Sewdv loxvos Opdaos ; 

1445 The kal belongs to ov: ‘even 
thou’ who didst not believe Teiresias. 
This is not spoken in mockery, but with 
grave sorrow. The phrase ~aree hépors 
as=mutevas (Zl. 735 Te TéMe wioTw 


- 


dépwv) prob. = ‘render belief’ (asatribute 


due), cp. pdpov, dacudy, xphuara pépew, 
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Of. For the gods’ love—since thou hast done a gentle 
violence to my presage, who hast come in a spirit so noble to 
me, a man most vile—grant me a boon:—for thy good I will 


speak, not for mine own. 


Cr. And what wish art thou so fain to have of me? 


OE. Cast me out of this land with all speed, to a place 


where no mortal shall be found to greet me more. 
. Cr. This would I have done, be thou sure, but that I craved 


OE. 


wretch as I am? 
god. 
I make this entreaty:—give 


the last rites to thine own. 


_ while ye here would be almost derisive. 
oe 


and the like figure in Pind. O/. 11. 17 
yucay | Ng depérw xdpuv. 
_ -:1446 kal coi y: yes [I am prepared 
abide by Apollo’s word], and on shee 
I lay an injunction, and I will now 
‘¢ a prayer to thee; z.e. as I turn to 
god for what he alone can give (cp. 
1519 Tov Oeod pw aire’s décw), so I turn 
| thee for that which lies in thine own 
wer. The midd. mpootpépopat as in 
59 Epydvny (Athene)...rpoorpémecbe: 
ctive has the same sense in Az. 831, 
_ 50. On the future, see 1077- 
e is no cause to desire émicxnyw: 
tense has its due force; I now en- 
yin, and am going on to ask. Just so in 
2. 44 00K dopbpouar uGdoy 7 Tapa- 
‘ouat, Where the conjecture d\o@v- 
is needless: ‘I do mot bewail them, 
ather zz¢end fo comfort them.’ tie 
ig 1, ona. must be judg y 
: ing Pee in the oon is :— 
{Z am sensible of my duty to 
lo], and I enjoin on ¢hee, and will 
# thee, todo thine. (Cp. 358 mpov- 


later Mss.; L? and I have 7’ dv, which some edd. prefer. 


__~ first to learn all my duty from the god. 
= OE. Nay, his behest hath been set forth in full—to let me 
perish, the parricide, the unholy one, that I am. 

Cr. Such was the purport; yet, seeing to what a pass we 
have come, ’tis better to learn clearly what should be done. 
Will ye, then, seek a response on behalf of such a 


‘Cr. Aye, for thou thyself wilt now surely put faith in the 


Ox: Yea; and on thee kay I this charge, to thee will 


to her who is within such 


burial as thou thyself wouldest; for thou wilt meetly render 


But for me—never let this city 


of my sire be condemned to have me dwelling therein, while 
I live: no, suffer me to abide on the hills, where yonder is 


But roe has a pensive tone, 
1446 rpoctpépoua L: rporpéfoua: r, 


tpéyw; Plat. Legg. 711 B mpds dperijs 
émirndetpata mpotpérecbas Tous toXiras.) 
But this strain of lofty admonition seems 
little in accord with the tone of- the 
broken man who has just acknowledged 
Creon’s unexpected goodness (1432), and 
is now a suppliant (cp. 1468). In Ai. 
831 and O. C. 50, where mpootpéxw is 
undoubtedly right, mporpémw occurs as a 
variant. 

1447 tHs...kat’ olkovs: the name of 
Iocasta has not been uttered since 1235. 
Contrast 950. 

1448 tedeis absol., like gpdev, per- 
form rites, z.2. the évrdgia (Isae. or. 8 
§ 38). The special term for offerings to 
the dead was &vayifew (Isae. or. 3 § 46). 

1449 diwinte, be condemned: Her. 
3-145 ue pév, @ xdxtote dvdpar,...d5ix7- 
gayra ovdév aktov Secuod -yopytpys 7tiw- 
gas, doomed me to a dungeon though I 
had done no wrong worthy of bonds. 

1451 éa, a monosyllable by synizesis, 
and in Ant. 93 G\N gaye. Cp. Od. g. 283 
véa wév wor xaréate Hocaddwy évocixbuy. 
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e \ \ = a , / 
ovpos Kifarpav ovros, ov pyTnp TE pou 
matnp tT eéacOynv Cavte Kipiov tador, 


Ae > 


Ww € 


> “d o > > 4 /, 
éxelvav, ol p amaddtTnv, Oavo. 
le) > Lo / ’ x Va 
KatTOL TOTOUTOV YY olda, prTE pL av VvOOOV 
’ 


1455 


pyr ado mépoat pndév' ov yap av Tote 

Ovjokov eo dOnv, pn ri Tw SewO Kaka. 

GN’ 7 péev Nav powp’, OmTotep elo’, ira 

Taiowv d€ Tav pev dpoévwv py pot, Kpéor, 
> 


mpooOn pépysvav: avdpes eioiv, WoTE py) 


1460 


\ A y+ SEK i» a , 
ondviw Tote oxew, el av wot, Tov Biov 
row & dbdlaw oixtpaw te mapHevow eat, 
ov ovrof? nun ywpis éotdOn Bopas 


which some edd. receive: but see comment. 


1453 {Gyre MSS.: fGv7t Toup. 


1458 Sromep L: érnrep r, which Brunck and others prefer; but Oed. is thinking 
rather of the end to which his destiny may go than of the course by which the end is 


to be reached. 


1459 kpéwy L: xpéov r. 


Cp. on 637. 1460 pécby (sic) L, 


—tpeov, locative dative, cp. yn, 1266. 
—tv0a KAyfterar «.7.A., lit., ‘where my 
Cithaeron yonder is famed,’ = ‘ where yon- 
der is Cithaeron, famed as mine,’—.e. 
made famous by the recent discovery that 
it is Ol6trov tpopds Kal prnp (1092). 
There is an intense bitterness in the 
words; the name of Cithaeron is for ever 
to be linked with his dark story. Statius 
(quoted by Schneidewin) was doubtless 
thinking of this place: habeant te lustra 
tuusque Cithaeron (Theb. 11. 752). KXY- 
terat is stronger than xade?ra, as in 77 
659 evOa Kdyverae Ovrip means, ‘where 
fame (that brought the tidings of his great 
victory) tells of him as sacrificing.’ For 
the idiom cp. //. 11. 757 ’Adeuiou &0a 
Kodwvn | KéexdnTat. 

1453 The words é§ ékelvwy form the 
decisive argument for the favte of the 
Mss. against Toup’s specious emendation, 
tavri. His parents in thet life-time ap- 
pointed Cithaeron to be his grave. Now 
they are dead; but, though he can no 
longer die by their agency, he wishes to 
die é éxelvwy, by their doom; 7.e. by self- 
exposure in the same wilds to which they 
had consigned him (cp. 719 épprvev dAwy 
xepoly els dBarov épos). The thought of 
the dead bringing death upon the living 
is one which Sophocles has also in Az. 
1026 eldes ws xpdvw | Eueddé 0 “Exrwp kal 
Oaviw dropitew; Tr. 1163 (Heracles 
speaking of Nessus) fGvrd m’ Exrewev 
daviv: Ant. 871. The reading favtt, 


on the other hand, yields nothing but a 
weak verbal antithesis with tadgov. Had 
his parents meant him to /ve in lonely 
misery on Cithaeron, there would be some 
point in calling it his ‘living grave.’ But 
they meant him to die there forthwith 
(cp. 1174); ¢@v7t, then, would mean no- 
thing more than that the grave was chosen 
before the babe was dead.—kvptoy, ap- 
pointed by their authoritative decision : 
cp. Aesch. Lum. 541 wowd yap éméorau'| 
KUpiov jréver TEXOS. 

1454 drwddttynv: for the imperf. of 
intention, cp. Andoc. or. 1 § 41 Tov waTépa 
juou dmmdAve (‘sought to ruin’), cweddra 
aropalywy. 

1455 ol8a py dv mwépoat=‘I am con- 
fident that nothing can destroy me.’ 47} 
is admissible since ol6a here=7érov@a, 
and wh avy mépoa represents a negative 
conception of the mind. So with partic. 
O. C. 656 old’ éyd ce ph twa | VOGe 
amdgtovr’. oda ovK dv mwépoat would be 
more usual; the difference being that this 
would be the oblique form of ofda 671 ovd« 
dv wépoee. The ordinary usage is (1) od 
with infin. (=67« with indic.) after verbs 


of saying or thinking, Aéyw, pny, olouar, 


etc.; (2) 47) with infin. after verbs of feel- 
ing confident, promising, etc., as micrevw, 
méroba, vrirxvotuat, ouvyut. Cp. Ph. 
1329. Buta few exceptions occur both ways, 
when a verb of either class is virtually equi- 
valent to a verbof the other: e.g. (1) [Dem.] 
or. 29 § 48 oleae ovK ay abrhy AaBety (=ére 


Sa b) -aeee 
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Cithaeron, famed as mine,—which my mother and sire, while 
they lived, set for my appointed tomb,—that so I may die by 
their decree who sought to slay me. Howbeit of thus much am 
I sure,—that neither sickness nor aught else can destroy me; 
for never had I been snatched from death, but in reserve for 
some strange doom. 

Nay, let my fate go whither it will: but as touching 
my children,—I pray thee, Creon, take no care on thee for 


— my sons; they are men, so that, be they where they may, 


they can never lack the means to live. But my two girls, 
poor hapless ones,—who never knew my table spread apart, 


with most of the later mss. 


i i 


109 MSS. give poc67. 


The ancient grammarians were not agreed on the accen- 
tuation of such forms; cp. Chandler, Greek Accentuation, § 820, 2nd ed. 
Elmsley conjectured rpo6q (V has 7p60n). 

...o, Attic inscriptions of the sth and 4th cent. B.c. recognise no dual in -a, -awv for 


In Her. 6. 
1462 f. Tov 


2. 41 olwar py av dixalws tuxely TovTOU TOD 
éraivou tov wh eldédra: (2) Plat. Prot, 
336 B opodroye? prj peretval ol waxpodoylas, 
but Afol. 17 A oporoyolnv dv eywye ov 
kata TovTous elvar pyrwp. Cp. Whitelaw 
in Trans. Cam. Phil. Soc. (1886) p. 34, 
and Gildersleeve in Amer. Fourn. Philol. 
I. 49.—Whitelaw here takes mépoa dv 
as=trepoew dv, and reads r@ (not Tw) 
Gew@ kax@: ‘my parents wished to kill 
me; but nothing could have killed me; I 
was reserved for /his dread evil.’ Surely, 
however, it is better to connect the 
verses with the wish for death which he 
has just uttered. The poet of Colonus 
gives Oedipus a presentiment that his 
end is not to be as that of other men. 

1457 with prj understand cwlels, =el 
ph éodbOnv éml Kak@ Tw: cp. Az. g50 ovK 
dy 748° orn THSE pi) Gedy péra, sc. oTdv- 
Ta=el pn torn. 

1460 tpoc by pépipvay, fake care upon 
thee: so often of assuming a meedless lur- 
den: Thue. 1. 78 py...olketov révov mpoc- 
Ojobe: 26. 144 Kwdbvovs aiPatpérovs uh 
mpoorlOecOar: Plat. Prot. 346 D éxOpas 
éxovolas...mpooridecda. Elmsley’s plau- 

sible mpoOq (Z/. 1334 evAdBecav mpov- 
Géunv) would be weaker.—dvipes, males 
(though not é&nvdpwuévar); cp. Zr. 1062 
 BAdus ova KovK dvdpos pio. 
«1462 ff. toiv 8’ dOAtaw. Instead of 
ee came 
applying rpbcOov uépiuvay, it is better 
to regard otv in 1466 as an anacolouthon 
for rovrow, arising from the length of the 
preceding clause. Cp. Antiphon or. 5 
§§ 11, 12 déov ce diopdcacbat...d od map- 
sv, where, after a long parenthetic 


ovx av €aBev avr), but Xen. Mem. 1. 


clause, & has been irregularly substituted 
for ratra. 

1463 f. olv for whom 7 en fopas 
tpdmela the table at which I ate obwote 
xwpls éordOy was never placed apart, 
dvev Tov8’ dvdpés (so that they should be) 
without me. Instead of dvev avraty, we 
have dvev T000’ dvipbs, because (oly being 
dat. of persons affected) oly otsrore 7 enn 
tpdaeva xwpls éardbn avev rots’ avdpds is 
equivalent to & otmore Ti éuhy tpamefav 
xupls crabetcay eldérnv, (Wore elvar) dvev 
Tous’ dvdpds. This is simpler than to 
construe: ‘for whom the dinner-table, 
which was (always) mine, was never 
placed apart, or without me’: when 77 
would be a compressed substitute for 7 
éuh del ofca in the sense of d\Aa H éuy 
del jv. We cannot take nuh Bopas 
Tpamefa as merely=‘the table which I 
provided’: the emphasis on 74 would 
alone exclude this. Prof. Kennedy un- 
derstands: ‘apart from whom (oly xwpis) 
my dinner-table ne’er was set without my 
bidding,’ i.e. never except on special oc- 
casions, when I had so directed. dvev 
could certainly mean this (O. C. 926 etc.). 
But can we understand Oedipus as say- 
ing, in effect.—‘who always dined with 
me—except, indeed, when I had directed 
that they should zo¢’??—I am much in- 
clined to receive Arndt’s &AAn for jp 
(AA for M), as Wecklein has done.—The 
attributive gen. Bopds is equivalent to an 
adj. of quality like rpéd@imos, as Eur. 
Phoen. 1491 oroNls tpupas=arTodls Tpu- 
gepd: not like dwatar oirov (Xen. Cyr. 
2. 4. 18) ‘waggon-loads of grain.’—éord- 
@n, because a light table is brought in for 
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tpamel dvev Tovd avdpds, ad oowv eyo 


Lal Ve 
Wavoum, TavTwy Tavd del pereryernv’ 


mw / x 4 \ lal 
oly pou pédecOaur Kal pddiota ev yepow 
Wavoat wp €acov KaToKhavoacOau Kakd. 


iP ava€, 


+*fp 9S ~ lal 
A) @ yov7y YVEVVale. 


foe ta ¥ se Pe I 4 
oko exyew odas, womep nvik €BdeTov. 


Tt dpe; 


ov dn KAvw mov mpos Oeav Tolv por Pidrow 
SakxpuppoovvTow, Kat p émouxtetpas Kpéwy 
4 , \ 7 > > 7 > Las 5 
eTeupe proc Ta hidtar Eexydovow €or ; 


heyw 71; 


KP. déyers' eyo yap elu’ 0 mopavvas Tdde, 
yvovs THY Tapovoay Tépw, Yo elyev TANQL. 
Ol. add evruxoins, kat oe THadE THS OOD 
Satwwv auewov H “we dpouvpyaas Tvyou. 
Ss la} > A fF 


tA 
@ TEKVA, TOU TOT éaTé; 


ws Tas adehhas Tdode Tas euds yépas, 


pronoun-forms in -a, -7. 
terhans, Gr. d. Att. Inschr. p. 50. 
by Brunck, Erfurdt, and others. 


1465 
7 a \ 
XEPTL Tav Oiyav 
1470 
1475 
evp ir, edere 1480 
Thus they give, as fem., 7d, rotv, rovrow, olv. See Meis- 


1466 oly] Heath’s emendation rai is received 
I found raty in one of the later Mss., V?, and Blaydes 


cites it from cod. Paris. 2820, with gloss rovrwy: it was probably an old conjecture, 


intended to smooth the construction. See comment. on 1462 ff. 


1470c¢a0 L, 


the meal, and removed after it (cp. Z/. 
24. 476, Od.. 10. 354 etc.).—dvev Tovd’ 
av8pés, explaining xwpls, as in Ph. 31 
keviv olknow is explained by davOpérwy 
dixa, At. 464 yuuvov pavéyta by Trav 
dpiotelwy &rep. avevasin 7r. 336 uddns 
dvev Tav5’, hear apart front these. 

1466 pédcoOat, infin. for imper.: cp. 
4602. pdadtora pév: see on 926. 

1468 (0 Gvag. A moment of agitated 
suspense is marked by the bacchius inter- 
rupting the trimeters, as PA. 749 f. (in an 
anxious entreaty, as here) 10’, 6 mat. So 
O. C. 1271 rh ovyas; 318 Tad\awa. The 
speech of the agonised Heracles is simi- 
larly broken by short dactylic or chori- 
ambic phrases, Tr. 1081, al, al, & rddas: 
1085 wvat ’Atén déar pw’, | & Atds dxris, 
maicov. But Soph. has used the license 


- most sparingly, and always, it may be 


said, with fine effect. 

1469 yovy yevvate, noble in the 
grain,—one whose -yevvatérns is ywnola, 
inbred, true,—referring to the dper7 just 


shown by Creon (1433). ‘yowq here is 
not merely intensive of yevvate, making 
it=yevvalérare, (as the sarcastic yéver 
seems to be in Plat. Soph. 231 B ] yee 
yervala copirrtxy, ‘the most noble.’) 
Cp. Az. 1094 unser dy yovatow, 

1470 So0xoip’: for this form, cp. Ph. 
895 dpgu’ (n.). exew opas. odéas has 
the accent in Homer when it is emphatic, 
as when joined with avrovs, being then 
a disyllable: 77. 12. 43 ogéas adrovs. 
When non-emphatic and enclitic, it is a 
monosyllable: Od. 4. 77 kal ogeas pwvri- 
gas. The perispomenon o¢@@s corre- 
sponds to o¢éas, as in odds av’rovs: the — 
enclitic ogas to ogeas. Thus in O.C. if. 
486 we must write ds ogas kadoduev with 
Herm.; where Elmsley gave as odds, 
holding (against the grammarians) that 
this form was never enclitic. Here, as in 
1508, the pronoun is non-emphatic. Ac- 
cording to the rule now generally receive: 

a monosyllabic enclitic stands unaccented — 
after a paroxytone word, the latter re- — 
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or lacked their father’s presence, but ever in all things shared 
my daily bread,—I pray thee, care for them, and—if thou canst 
—suffer me to touch them with my hands, and to indulge my 
grief. Grant it, prince, grant it, thou noble heart! Ah, could I 
but once touch them with my hands, I should think that they 
were with me, even as when [ had sight... 
[CREON’S Attendants lead in the children 
ANTIGONE and ISMENE. | 
Ha? O ye gods, can it be my loved ones that I hear 
sobbing,—can Creon have taken pity on me and sent me my 
children—my darlings? Am I right? 
Cr. Yea: ’tis of my contriving, for I knew thy joy in them 
of old,—the joy that now is thine. 


Or. Then blessed be thou, and, for guerdon of this errand, 


may heaven prove to thee a kinder guardian than it hath to 


me! My children, 


where are ye? 


Come hither—hither to 


the hands of him whose mother was your own, 


though the @ might easily be taken for 4, the accent found in some later mss. 


1474 éyyévow L; éxyévow rx (B, V4). 
evidently a prosaic correction. 


maining unaffected: we therefore write 
txyew cas. But, according to Arcadius 
and Herodian, a paroxytone word fol- 
lowed by an enclitic deginning with op 
took the acute on its last syllable, as 
éyelv opas: see Chandler, §§ 965, 966, 
end ed. 

1471 +l dypl; the cry of one startled 
by a sound or pees aS ir. 80520. Ce 
315 tl @@; Aesch. P. V. 561 ths yA; rh 
yévos; Tlva $@ hetevew; ; 

1472 f. Toiv.. -pirow | Saxpuppooty- 

tow. Cp. Ant. 381 ob 57 wov..; In par- 
ticiples belonging to the 3rd declens. the 
‘masc. form of the dual is often used as 
_fem.; indeed the specially fem. forms, 
such as éyovoa, are very rare. See O. C., 
append. on 1676, p. 293. . Similarly 74, 
Tow, TovTow, oly were the usual fem. 
corms: cp. 1462 f., 1504, and Azz. 769 n. 
Thus Xen. Cyr. 1. 2. 11 play audw rovrw 
ipépa Aoylfovra. Plat. Phaedr. 237 
nay év éxdorw dvo twé éorov idéa 
wre kal ayovre, oly érducda. So Tw 
Tow Beot (Demeter and Persephone). 
1474 rd pldrar’ éxy. enotv, my chief 
t easure, (consisting in) my two daugh- 
cp. on 261 Kowdy maldwy xowd: £1. 
mpooxnu’ dywvos, a glory (consisting 
contest. 


1477 7 0° elxev L: Hy eyes r (including A), 
Wunder, whom Hermann and others follow, adopts 7 
o’ éxet from one r4th century MS. (Laur. 32. 2), taking madae with yous. 
cav Kviéala conjectures rdpos anv, Blaydes mapoude. 


For rrapod- 
1481 ws Mss. : els Elmsley. 
1475 éyw tr; see Plat. Crat. 404 A 


Kwouveters Te éyew, compared with 
Symp. 205 D Kwduveters adnOA réyew. 
Ar. Eg. 333 viv dettov ws ovdev Aéyea Td 
owdppbvws Tpapjvat, ‘what nonsense it is.’ 

1477 yvovs...rddor: aware of the 
delight which you now feel,—as you ever 
felt it: ze. taught by the past to foresee 
that you would thus rejoice. 

1478 Soph. may have been thinking 
of Aesch. Cho. 1063 dd’ edtuxolns, Kal 
ao érorretwy mpbppwv | Beds puddrroe 
Katplooe oupopais. tHoSe  rHs 6800, 
causal gen.: £/. 626 Opdcous | rod’ obk 
ahvées: Eur. Or. 1407 éppoe ras aavxou 
m povolas. 

1479 7 *pé is required here, since 
with # ue the stress would fall wholly on 
gpovpycas. On the other hand in 1478 
kal oe is right, because, after eiruyolas) 
the person does not need to be at once 
emphasised again. This i is not, however, 
like 77. 23. 724 % mw dvdeuwp’ 7 eye oe, 
where me suffices because the sense is, 
‘slay or be slain.’ In El. 383, 1213 pe 
and go. are justified by the stress on 
torepov and TpoonKe: respectively. 

1481 ds Tds...xépas. As the sense is 
so plainly equivalent to ws ene, we are 


scarcely justified in changing #s to ¢is 
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at Tov dutoupyov tatpos viv od opav 
7a. mpoabe hayumrpa mpovgern aay Oppara 


ov? o 


6s vp, @ TEKV, 


pav ov? iotopav 
Tarnp epavOnv etree 71poOnv. 


1485 


Kal ogo Saxpio* mpoo Bhérew yap ov ocbéva: 


\ 
voovpevos Ta. oura TOU MLK POU 


Biov, 


olov Brava oho Tpos dvO paren Xpewv. 
Trotas yap adorav Heer ets opidtas, 


Totas 3 €opTas, evdev ov Kekhavupevar 


1490 


Tpos oixov weol dvr 77s Dewpias ; 
ah vik av oy Tpos yapov mene’ akuas, 
Tis ovTos eoTat, Tis Tapappiver, TEKVG, 


1487 7a \ora 70 mixpod] Some of the later Mss. have 7a mixpa Tod Nourod, which 


Blaydes prefers, because hitherto their lives had not been bitter. 


This may have 


been the motive of the change, unless it was a mere oversight: but L’s readin 


is equivalent to rév owrdy Biov Tov mixpéy. 


1491 ifecd’] 7ee6’? L rst hand: 


(with Elmsley), or és (with Blaydes). 
Tr. 366 Sduous | ws rovcde is a slightly 
stronger case for such a change, yet not a 
conclusive one. és is now read for ds in 
Ar. Ach. 242 (os 7d mpdcGev) and in 
Thuc. 8. 36 (ws rip MAnrov), 103 (as 
Thy “ABvdov). Soph. has as buds Tr. 
66. 


1482 f. Construe: at mpovtévnoay 
ae who have effected for (you Ta mpd Ge 
Aapmrpd Tod gut. Tatpds Oppata ade 
pay that the once bright eyes of your 
sire should see thus, z.e. should be sight- 
less: cp. his own phrase quoted in 1273 
év okéTw TO Aotrov.. dpolaro, Ph. 862 ws 
*At6qa mapaxeluevos dpa, he sees as the 
dead, i.e, not at all. Cp. Xen. Aoi. 
Socr. §'7 6 Oeds 6v ebudveay mpokevel poe 
ov pdvov Td &v Kaip@ Tis @rxlas Kataht- 
cat Tov Blovy, 4\Xd kal 7d 7 pgora, the 
god’s kindly offices grant to me that I 
should close my life etc. mpotevety =(r) 
to be a mpdéevos: then (2) fig., to a 
one’s good offices: either (a) absol., 
O. C. 465 mpotévet, stand my friend: or 
(2) with dat. and acc., or acc. and infin., 
to effect a thing, or result, for one: Xen. 
An. 6. 5. 14 lore...pe...obdéra. wrto klduvoy 
Tpokerhicavra duty: Plut. Alex. 22 air@... 
to.atra dveldn mpotevdy (said of one who 
panders to vices): Soph. 7y. 726 éAmls 
ares Kal Bpacos Tt wpotevet. jn particular, 
mpotevely Twa TwL=cuvicTava, to intro- 


or} 7 


_language is general. 


duce one person to another. So Prof. 
Kennedy understands here: ‘which in- 
troduced to you your father’s once 
brilliant eyes, that you should thus 
behold them’—#.e. presented them to 
you in this state. But 68 6pay seems 
thus to lose its force: and the ordinary 
usage of mpofevety confirms the version 
given above. The conjecture mpoveéAn- 
cav (‘maltreated’) has found some un- 
merited favour. Besides TpovgeNovuevov ae 
in Aesch. P. V. 438, we find a pou 
oeotuev in Ar. Ran. 730. 
1484 ot8’ dpav 088’ tor 
neither recognising his mother ie 
saw her, nor fossessing any infor 


Senne \ 
is more pa but Aesch. has (1) 
Eum. 455 and Pers. 454+ [in Tr. 3 
ovdév igtopay prob.=ére ovdey 
(imperf.), ‘did not ask.’] Here (1) 
best, because it would be almio 
to say that he had wedded Iocasta 
out asking any questions ’—as 
have been expected to do so. ( 
273 vov a ovdév eldas ixduny bt 
1485 7 pdOny: cp. 1257, 12 
1489 ¢ opirlas...€optds. 1 
is thinking of k his own Athen 
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the hands whose offices have wrought that your sire’s once bright 
eyes should be such orbs as these,—his, who seeing nought, 
knowing nought, became your father by her from whom he 
sprang! For you also do I weep—behold you I cannot—when [ 
think of the bitter life in days to come which men will make you 
live. To what company of the citizens will ye go, to what festi- 
val, from which ye shall not return home in tears, instead of shar- 
ing in the holiday? But when ye are now come to years ripe for 

_ marriage, who shall he be, who shall be the man, my daughters, 


an early corrector (the first, S, acc. to Diibner) changed this to te6’, writing ¢ 
- above the e¢, i.e. ifec@’. Some of the later Mss. (B, E, V4) have fez’, generated, 
7 doubtless, by fer’ in 1489: as conversely in 1489 T has ter’, prompted by teod’ 


here. 1498 écra:, ris] Elmsley conjectured éorw 8s (one of the later Mss., E, 


all occasions on which Attic women 
could appear in public,—as at the de- 
livery of émirdgro: (Thuc. 2. 45): €opTas 
Suggests such festivals as the Thesmo- 
phoria, the Panathenaea, or the Dionysia 
(when women were present in the theatre, 
at least at tragedy). To feel the force of 
this passage, we must remember how 
closely the Greek festivals were bound 
up with the life of the family. Kinsfolk 
took part in them together: and at such 
Moments a domestic disgrace, such as 
that which the sisters inherited, would be 
most keenly felt. In Athenian law-courts 
the fact of association at festivals could 
be cited in evidence of family intimacy: 
Isocr. or. 19 § 10 éws pep yap maides 
Tuev, jepl réovos Huds adrods Tyobpe0a 7H 
Tovds ddeAgovs, Kal obre Ouclay obre Bew- 
ptay (public spectacle) oir’ 
Thy ovdeulay xwpls 
Asae. or. 8 § 15 Kal els Atoviora els dypov 
ye del Fuas, cai wer’ éxeivou re éGew- 


kas, to provide a banquet at the next 
Thesmophoria for the women of his deme 
(Isae. or. 3 § 80), and also Ppdroper 
yaundlay elopépew, to provide a banquet 
his clansmen when his bride was in- 
duced into his ¢parpla (or. 8 § 18). 
490 Kekda » only poet.: later 
and Plut. have kéx\avouat: the 
dedaxpupévos also occurs in later 
Plut., Lucian, etc. The festivals 
; gious celebrations, which would 
ted by the presence of persons 
under an inherited dyos (cp. note 


oe, Ie. 


on 240). Some word or act reminds the 
daughters of Oedipus that they are thus 
regarded, and they go home in tears. 
Greek sensitiveness to public notice on 
such occasions might be illustrated by the 
Story in Her. of the affront offered to the 
deposed king Demaratus by his successor 
Leotychides at the Spartan festival of the 
Yyuevorradiac (6. 67). Demaratus drew 
his robe over his head, and left the 
theatre: xaraxahuduevos nie éx od 
Genrpou és ra, éwurod oixia. Contrast the 
effusive public greeting which Electra 
imagines herself and Chrysothemis as re- 
ceiving & @ éoprais & re Tavdnuy more 
(ZZ. 982). 

1491 dyrl ris Gewplas, in place of the 
sight-seeing (for which they had looked). 
Gewpia is (1) subjectively, a sight-seeing: 
(2) objectively, a Spectacle. In sense 
(1) the article is added here because a 
definite occasion is meant; usually, the 
art. is absent: Thuc. 6. 24 1760w dWews 
kal Gewplas: Plat. Rep. 556 CH Kara bew- 
pias 7 Kata orpareias (on travels or cam- 
paigns): Isocr. or. 17 § 4 &ua Kar’ éume- 
play xai xara Oewpiav. In Her. I. 30 
THs Bewplys éxdnuyoas...elvexey, the art. 
is added as in 7 elpivn (‘peace’) etc., 
because ‘seeing the world’ is spoken of 
generically. 

1498 tls odtos %orat, tis, K.T.A., is 
more animated for ris odros écra, doris. 
Theocr. 16. 13 rls rév voy tobcbe; ris eb 
elmévta gitace?; is compared by Jacobs 
there, and by Schneidewin here, but is 
not really similar, since rodcde there re- 
fers back to v. 5 f., ris yap... omodéterar 
(k.7.A.) 5 
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Tour oveidy LapBaver, a *“rais eats 
“yovatow eoTaL opav e OfLOv dn Aypata ; 
th yap KAKQ@V aTETTL ; TOV Tarépa TarTnp 
UVLOV eTmepve | mY TeKovT ay Tporev, 
dev rep avTos eomdpn, Ka TOV Lowy 
extn oa” UVuas wvTEP auros efépu. 
Touadr’ oveWreio Ber Kara tis yoyeel 5 
oUkK €oTW ovdEis, @ TER’, ahha Sadi) 
X€paous plapnvar Kdydpous vpas Xpewr. 
0) Ta Mevouxéws, GAN emrel. }ovos Tatnp 
TOUTOLW ereupau, vo yp, @ “putevoaper, 
oA@haprev dv ovte, pa ode © * mreputons 
mTwxas avavOpous eyyevels Gapevas, | 
pnd eLirdons Taade Tots emots KaKoUs. 
aX OlKTLGOV odas, ade Tudo opav 
TavT@V epijious, 7hyy Ooov TO Ov HEpos. 


1495 


1500 


1505 


Evvvevoor, @ yeuvae, on pavoas xEpt. 


1510 


odav &, w@ 7éxv’, ei pev eixernv 7dn dpevas, 


has ora y’ 6s): 
yovaiow. 


own’). 


1494 \apBdvey instead of the infin. 
with wapapplye, as Plat. Legg. 699 A 
ovdels tére EB8opOncev odd éxwdtveuce 
fuppaxduevos. 

1495 yovaiow. The disgraces of the 
polluted house will be ruinous not only 
to the children of Oedipus, but to his 
children’s children (opo@v, genit., sc. yo- 
vais). Iformerly read yévorow: but Ken- 
nedy justly objects that the plur. of ‘yévos 
is not used; and his conjecture, rais 
éuats yoraicn, gives more point here. 
For yoval, ‘ offspring,’ cp. O. C. 1192, 
Ant. 641. The yovetow of the mss. 
yields no tolerable sense, whether it is 
referred to Laius and lIocasta or to 
Tocasta alone.—é7\nua is a hurt, bane, 
mischief, in a physical or material sense: 
Od. 12. 286 dveuor xaderol, ind\hpara 
vynav: Hom. Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 364 (of 
the dead monster) of5é ct ye fwovea xa- 
xov dyAnua Bporotcw: Aesch. fr. 11g ddo1- 


‘at languet hoc,’ as Hermann says. 
ow MSS. Schenkel conjectures yévoccw: Arndt, yapuSpotow: 
Hartung changes éuois to yauos, and dyAjuara to ’kuenayueva Ae 
proaches which will cleave to your marriage, on your parents’ account | and on » 
Heimsoeth would keep yovedow, and change d Tois Eyots | to @ ’x Tis 
1497 #. Nauck supposes that Soph. wrote, after &regvev, merely odzrep BP hey? 
Kaxrhoad buds Gyxep atrds ébépv. He now grants that dev can mean é& hi 


‘719- 


1494 f. rois éuois | ryoved Le 
Kennedy rais éuais | 


mopow onAnua xwpirns dpdxwy 
pent in the fields, a bane of wa 
The disgraces are 5yArjpara to 
and daughters as involving their 
life: but could not be called dy) 
the dead in the remote figu 
of disgracing their memories. 
there be any fitness in the 
of harm of another kind to 
Oedipus here thinks of the 
of the future, alone. The 
Bpotcw, besides being far 
presumes the event which he 

impossible. 

1496 warépa: for the trib 


1498 TOV tcwv is noeti 
lent to rév avray, t.e. Tips 
like saying, ‘from a soure 
even as that whence he 
of, ‘from the same soure 


sprang.’ Cp. 845 od yap ¥é 
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that will hazard taking unto him such reproaches as must be 


baneful alike to my offspring and to yours? 
Your sire slew his sire, he had 


is wanting ? 


For what misery 
seed of her who 


bare him, and begat you at the sources of his own being! Such 
are the taunts that will be cast at you; and who then will wed? 
The man lives not, no, it cannot be, my children, but ye must 


wither in barren maidenhood. 


Ah, son of Menoeceus, hear me—since thou art the only 


__ father left to them, for we, their parents, are lost, both of uss— 


allow them not to wander poor and unwed, who are 
women, nor abase them to the level of my woes. 


save for thee. 
of thy hand! 


thy kins- 
Nay, pity 


them, when thou seest them at this tender age so utterly forlorn, 


Signify thy promise, generous man, by the touch 
To you, my children, I would have 


given much 


objects to réy tcwy, and to the marriage being dwelt upon at more length than the 


parricide. 


1506 17 ode rapldys Mss. (raptédno L). 


(uot Blaydes) wpoddés, and afterwards bh op arindogs. 


Dawes conjectured uh ope 


1506 éyyeveis Mss. (made 


in L from évyeveic). Dindorf conjectures éxyevels, comparing xBuos, €xrimos, eEovoros: 
Hermann, doréyous: Schneidewin, exoteyels: Wolff, cvyyerys. 


L511 elyérny MSS.: 


é Tots mo\Xots toos, and note. 

1500 oveiBSteio be: see on 672. 

1501 5ndadx: prosaic, but also in 
Eur. Or. 789, Z. A. 1366. 

1508 GAN after the vocative, like od 
6é, but stronger, as introducing an ap- 
peal: as O. C. 1405 6 7008 Suaimor war- 

Ges, ANN’ duels... ww’ ariudonré ye: and 

20. 237. 

1505 8%" dvte, both of us: cp. Tr. 539 

68 ofcat pluvouev: Eur. Zon 518 od & et 

odpbver ye kal dv’ dvr’ &b mpdEomev.—repul- 

Sys: on Porson’s objection, see Appendix. 

1506 éyyevets, your kinswomen as 

they are (where in prose we should have 
_otigas added). The word was full of 
meaning for an Attic audience, who 

_ would think of Creon as placed by 


ledipus in the position of ézirporos 
(guaran) and xUpios (representative be- 
fore the law) of the unmarried girls who 
are here viewed as orphans (1505); their 
brothers not being of age. Cp. Isae. or, 
— §§ 10; [Dem.] or. 46 § 18. 
1607 éhicwons tdo8e, do not put 
_ them on the level of my miseries: cp. 
25: for rdode instead of ra ravde Kaxd, 
note on 467. 
(1608 tHAiKkdoS’, at their age, 2.2. so 
young: Ant. 726 ol rnd.xolde (so old) cat 
wera dn | ppovetv mpds dvdpds Tyru- 


(so young) ri piow; 


= 

; 

mepiidns: Fritzsch, wh rept of’ ons: wi mapa of’ dys Porson: Erfurdt, un ope dy 
} 


1509 Atv bcov 6 cov pépos, ex- 
cept in so far as, on thy part, od« Zonpor 
€lgl. 

1511 ¢eyxérnv, 2nd pers. dual, with 
the form proper to the 3rd (uerevyérny, 
1465). Before the Attic period, the 
Greek language had attained to this re- 
gular distinction of active dual forms :— 
(t) primary tenses, 2nd pers. -ror, 3rd 
pers. -rov ; (2) secondary tenses, 2nd pers. 
~Tov, answering to Skt. Zam: 3rd pers. 
“7m”, Skt. tam. As regards (2), two 
classes of exceptions occur: (2) Homeric 
grd pers. in -rov instead of -rmv; three 
instances, diudxerov (2. 10. 364), érevxe- 
Tov (13. 346), Aagptoceroy (18. 583). 
These Curtius refers to ‘the want of 
proper linguistic instinct on the part of 
some late rhapsodist.’ (6) Attic 2nd pers. 
in -rny instead of -rov. Our eixérqv here 
is the only instance proved by metre: but 
8 others are established. Against these 
fall to be set at least 13 Attic instances 
of the normal -rov. Curtius regards the 
and pers. in -ryv as due to a false an- 
alogy. In the third person dual -ryv 
was distinctive of the secondary tenses. 
Attic speech sometimes extended this 
distinction to the second person also. 
(Curtius, Verb 1. 80, Eng. tr. 53.) Cp. 
n. on O. C. 1378 f. 
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nw a 3 ¥ 
TON av tapyvouv: vov dé Tort evyerbE por, 


& \ x 
Ov KQLpOS 


ea (nv, Tov Biov dé Amovos 


_Upas KUpHoal TOV duTevoavTos TaTpos. 


KP. 

OI. qevoréov, cei pndev dv. 

OI. otc& éd’ ots ovv ctu; 
KNVav. 

Ol. 


doow. 


OI. adda Geots y EXOioTos 7HKw. 


TAY. 
Ol. 
pany. 
Ol. 
8 dadov. 


etxerév y’ Brunck. 


KP. 


“A 2 7 ¥ 
YNS |! OTwS TEuELs aTroLKOY. 


amrayé viv p evrevdev non. 


1512 ectxecGé mor MSS. 


ahis Ww e&jxeas Saxptwov: al’ i oréyns €ow. 1515 


KP. wdvra yap Kaip@ Kaha. 
¥ 
héEeis, Kal TOT Eloopar 


KP. tov Geov pw airets 


KP. rovyapouv rev&er 


gs TAD ovv; KP. a pn hpove yap ov dio eye 


1520 
KP. ovetyé vuv, Téxvov 


(In L the third e had been a.)— 


Wunder, etxec6’ éuol: Blaydes, ro06’ & efxouat (so Wecklein), suggesting also rod7’ 


érevxonat: Dindorf, ntx8e pndvor. 


Katpos del (jv Tod Blov dé Agovos MSS. 
chiefly three. 


(Plat. Phaedr.279 C has nixrat, pass., and Soph. 
Tr. 610 niyuny, midd.: but the imperat. of niyuae does not occur.) 
The modes of correction tried have been 
(1) Omitting ¢4v, Elmsley explains thus: etxeo8e xuphoat rod Blov 
od Kacpds det (kupfjcal éort), Awovos 5é rod gut. tarpés. 


1518 od 


Hermann, also omitting 


fav, makes efxecGe passive (z.e. ‘let that prayer be made for you by me, whichis 


fitting at each season’), (2) Omitting rod, Hartung writes. od xapés, alel SHv. Blov 52 


1512 ff Oedipus now turns from 
Creon to the children. The few words 
which he addresses to them are spoken 
rather to the older hearers and to him- 
self. totr eSyxer8é pot, ‘make this 
prayer, as I bid you’ ae ‘pray on my 
account,’ in which sense Wunder reads 
éuot): the ethic dat. uo: in request, as 
O. C. 1475. In these words Oedipus is 
thinking solely of his children: he has 
now passed away from the thought of 
self (1458). tpas in 1514 is no argu- 
ment for understanding pe as subject to 
{nv: rather it is added to mark the con- 
trast with tratpés. 

1513 I prefer od Katpds eg Liv, Tod 
Blov x.7.d. to od Katpds del Lhv, Blov 
x.7.A. on these grounds. 1. tov before 
Blov, though not required, is commend- 
ed, by Greek idiom; it also gives a de- 
cidedly better rhythm; and it is not likely 
to have crept into the text, since the oc- 
currence of def with the a long was not 
so uncommon that it should have sug- 


gested the need of supplementing 
metre by rod: but, apart from 
motive, there was no other for 
the article. 2. o8 Katpds, wit 
verb, though a possible phrase, 
one. 3. From eat to ae wo 
easy transition. And Katpos 
a natural expression: cp. Eur, /. 4. 8 
doiAos* obx aSpivoua Ted’ y TEXH 
ovx ég. The foreboding of Oed 
that his daughters must becom 
less exiles (1506) unless Cre 
them at Thebes. ‘To live 
sion allows’ means in his i 
‘to live at Thebes, if that 
not, in the least unhappy ex: 
gods may grant you.’ The 
éa (1451, Anz. g5) and é&@ 
tpew pw’ ovx é& Tladd\ds ’AOmp 
remove the metrical objection 
conjecture, 9, gives a more p: 
and is too far from the dei o 
1515 &rjkeis: see on 135) 
1516 Kaipo=é xaipd. — 


tol 
C 


= 


” 
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counsel, were your minds mature; but now I would have this 
to be your prayer—that ye live where occasion suffers, and that 
the life which is your portion may be happier than your sire’s, 


Cr. Thy grief hath had large scope enough: nay, pass into 


the house. 


OE. 


I must obey, though ’tis in no wise sweet. 


Cr. Yea: 


for it is in season that all things are good. 

OE. Knowest thou, then, on what conditions I will go? 
Cr. Thou shalt name them; so shall I know them when I hear. 

OE. See that thou send me to dwell beyond this land. 
Cr. Thou askest me for what the god must give. 

OE. Nay, tothe gods I have become most hateful. Cr. Then 


shalt thou have thy wish anon. 
OE. So thou consentest ? 
idly what I do not mean. 


OE. Then ’tis time to lead me hence. 


but let thy children go. 


Agovos. 


xaipos. (3) Others alter del. 


This has been the most generally received emendation, and seems the best. 
od Kaipos 7 fv: Blaydes, ov kapds, eb tHv. 
1st hand, corrected to réuynic, and then (by a still later hand) back to 


veo L 


CR. 


Blaydes and Campbell read thus, 


Tis not my wont to speak 


Cr. Come, then, — 


but keep del, and place no comma after 
Dindorf gives 08 kaipds a fHv, ro0 Blov dé dgovos. 


Meineke, 


1517 efui L: efu Brunck. 1518 réu- 


méueo. The later Mss, are divided, but most have mwéuwers.—am’ olkwy L, ov written 
over wy by alate hand. Most of the later Mss. have dm’ ofkwy (over which in A is 


yp. Grotxov), but V? has daolkwv, and B drockov. 


1521 viv (d2s) L, and so Wolff; 


yu (62s) Brunck, and most edd. T has viv..vuy, but this, at least, can hardly be 


59 most Mss. give el uh Kkaip@ réxove 
éxdrepot mpdocovres: Classen reads év 
xaip@ on the ground that Thuc. so has 
Hii) 1. 121, 5. 61, 6. 9. 

1517 The words otc®’ é¢’ ols ody 
elu; were said with some return of his 
former agitation: Néfe.s «.7.d. is said by 
Creon with calm, grave courtesy; they 
have nothing in them of such irony as, 
*T shall know when you are pleased to 
tell me.’ So Aesch. 7heb. 260 ET. al- 
Toupévy Lor KoUpor el Solns rédos: ‘would 
that thou couldst grant me a light boon.’ 
XO. Adyous av ws rdxuorTa, Kal Thx’ elco- 
fae (z.e, and then I shall know if I can 
serve thee). 

1518 ows méppes: sc. dpa: Xen. 
An. 1. 7. 3 drws oby écecbe tivdpes, ‘see 
that ye be’: Plat. Rep. 337 A brrws por, 
& dvOpwre, wh épeis. Not (clue emi rov- 
Tos), Omws K.T.r. 

1519 dddd Oeois y: ie. ‘Nay, the 
‘ods, who hate me, will not be displeased 
that I should be thrust forth.’ For the 


 synizesis in Qeots cp. 215.—Hkw: cp. 


{> 


1357, O. C. 1177 €xOurrov Ke, has come 
to be most hateful. Creon’s reply, rot- 
yopoty reve taxa, means: ‘if the gods 
do desire thy banishment, thou wilt soon 
have thy wish’—when the oracle at 
Delphi is consulted (1443). According to 
the story which Soph. follows, Oedipus 
was at first detained at Thebes against 
his own wish. But when some time had 
elapsed, and that wish had given place 
to a calmer mood, the Thebans, in their 
turn, demanded his expulsion ; and Creon 
then yielded (0. C. 433 ff.). 

1520 d@ pr dpove. In the O, C. 
(765 ff.) Creon is represented as oppos- 
ing a distinct refusal to this prayer of 
Oedipus. His words here could mean: 
‘No, I do not promise, for I am not 
wont to speak vain words when I lack 
knowledge’ (¢pov as in 569): z.¢., ‘Ican- 
not tell how Apollo may decide.’ But I 
now think that, on the whole, it suits the 
context better to take them as expressing 
consent (@ 47) ppov = what I do not mean 
to do). As this consent can be only pro- 
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A , be i / \ , 
Ol. pydapas Tavtas ely pov. KP. wdvra pr Bovdov 
Kpatet: 
\ \ ¢ , ¥ n Bi evvé ra 
Kal yap akpatnoas ov co. To Bio OTTETO. 
XO. & mdtpas O7nBys evoixor, \evooer, Oidéiaous 88e, 
os Ta Khel’ aiviypar 7de Kal KpdtLoTos Hv avynp, 1525 
*obd tis ov Ohm moditav *rals rixais * eréBheren, 
> = / a ~ > / 
eis Ogov Khidwva Sewhs cupdopas édndvbev. 
wate Ovyntov ovr éxeivny thy Tedevtatay idety 
neépav éemirKoTovvTa pydey ddPiley, Tmpiv av 
Tépna Tov Bliov wepdoy pndev adyewov tabdv. 1530 


right, though vv .. viv would be quite defensible. 1523 7@ Bie] dia Biov Nauck. 
15241530 The mss. rightly give these verses to the Chorus. The Scholiast gives 
them to Oedipus, but thinks that the play would end better with v. 1523: Ta yap 
€fijs dvoixera, yywporoyourros Tov Oldtaodos. This error arose, as Dindorf points out, 
from the fact that in Eur. Phoen. 1758 ff. Oed. speaks similar verses, of which the 
first two are taken almost verbatim from our passage :—@ mdrpas x\ews mora, 
Nedocer’, Oldirous dde, | ds Ta KAEiv’ alviypar’ yw Kai péyroros qv avip.—Fr. Ritter 
would delete vv. 1524—1530: but the close of the play would then be too abrupt. 
1526 dotic ob Sw moray Kal Téxaic émiB\érwv L. In the later mss. the only 
variations are év for od (V, M, M® rst hand), and Big for ¢#\» (M),—mere blunders, 
Musgrave conjectured, dv ris ob fijdp wodirGv ris réxns éréBhemev; (So Blaydes.) 


visional—depending on the approval of 
Apollo—it is not necessarily inconsistent 
with O. C. 765 ff. 
1522 ®Qy pov: cp. 1022 yxepay a- 
7 


1524—16530 Seecritical note. These 
verses are spoken by the Chorus, as Creon 
turns with Oedipus to enter the house. 
The calm close which the tragedy re- 
quires would be wanting if they were 
spoken by the chief sufferer himself. 
Of extant Greek tragedies, the Prome- 
theus and the Agamemnon are the only 
ones which end with words spoken by 
one of the actors; and in each case this 
is justified by the scheme of the trilogy 
to which the play belonged. 

1525 Here, as elsewhere, the Mss. 
fluctuate between qSe and 78. The 
Attic 45, as first pers. sing., is con- 
tracted from qéea: in the third, the 
classical form was not 75n but det, or, 
before a vowel, 7dew (as it must be in 
Eur. Jon 1187, Ar. Pax 1182 etc.). No 
3rd sing. in ea, from which 7 could come, 
is said, or can be supposed, to have ex- 
isted. Aristarchus, indeed, is quoted by 
the schol. on £7. 5. 64 in favour of the 7. 
But the Doric 3rd sing. drodddn in Tad. 
Heracl. 1. 39 is the only such form which 


is beyond question. Curtius (Verd m1. 


. 


237, Eng. tr. 431 ff.) therefore agrees 
with those textual critics who, like La 
Roche, Cobet, and Kontos (Aéysos ‘Epujjs 
p. 61) would always write the 3rd sing. _ 
poee (or qoew). Se alvtypara (plur. 
with reference to the hexameter érn 
in which it was chanted)=knew in- 
stinctively, by the intuition of genius: in 
Eur. Phoen. 1759 the adapter of thi: 
verse has altered je. (perhaps by ; 
of memory) to the more natural 
forcible éyvw, ‘read aright,’ solve 
1526 ot tls ov tive sian 
éréBX., ‘on whose fortunes what. 
did not look with emulous ad: on 
(Cp. Xen. Hiero 1. 10 m@s 68 m 
EfnArAQuY dy rods Tupdvvous;) 
appears certain that we should he 


yovev. 
probably be rats: though it 
(as Whitelaw proposes) to ta 
Tuxats as ‘his glory and his f 


———— 
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OE. Nay, take not these from me! CR. Crave not to be 
master in all things: for the mastery which thou didst win hath 
not followed thee through life. 

CH. Dwellers in our native Thebes, behold, this is Oedipus, 
who knew the famed riddle, and was a man most mighty; on 
whose fortunes what citizen did not gaze with envy? Behold 
into what a stormy sea of dread trouble he hath come! 

Therefore, while our eyes wait to see the destined final day, 
we must call no one happy who is of mortal race, until he hath 
crossed life’s border, free from pain. 


Combining é7ré8)emev with two other conjectures (Martin’s o0 ris, and Ellendt’s rats for 
kal) Hartung restored, od ris ob (jw wodTwy Tais TUxats EwéBerev. Nauck now reads, 
00 rls ob fpw Todtrav jy Tixais émiBrérwv (jv for Kal with Enger). Campbell con- 
jectures rpGros & {hw Todtrav Kal réxars eripdéyww, citing a gloss émrapouevos (on 
€miBhérwv) which occurs in M (not, however, in E, where on p: 110, which contains 
Vv. 1518—1530, there is no gloss). 1528 éxelyny] xelyny L tst hand: the initial 
eis from the first corrector (S).—ideiv has been suspected: see comment on 1529. 
1529 In L four words (probably belonging to a gloss) have been erased above unde’ 
6\Blfew wp dv. Inthe margin the first corrector has written yp. wavTa mpocdokav 
€ws dv: z.2., some copies had rdvra mpocdoxay éws (to which the corrector of L has 
wrongly added &v) for pndév’ 6\8ifew mplv &v,—a conjecture of the same class as that 


noticed on v. 134. 


cp. Az. 503 olas \arpelas dvé’ bcov SHrov 
tpépet. I doubt, however, whether ézé- 
BrXerev, without (Aw, could mean ‘ad- 
mired.’ On the usage of the verb ém- 
P\érr, see Appendix. 

1529 The use of émokototyta is 
peculiar. I take the exact sense to be :— 
‘ fixing one’s eye on the final day (as on a 
point towards which one is moving), ‘hat 
one should see it, i.e. ‘until one shall 
have had experience of it.’ Thus ém- 
oxomety is used in a sense closely akin 
_ to its common sense of ‘attentively con- 
sidering’ a thing: and the whole phrase 
is virtually equivalent to, ‘waiting medi- 
_ tatively to see the final day.’ For the 
added infin., cp. Thuc. 3. 2 vedy molnow 
éréuevoy TerecOivat, kal doa ex Tod Iédv- 
tou Get adixéoba. Cp. Plin. 7 § 132 
__alius de alio iudicat dies, et tamen supre- 
mus de omnibus, zdeogue nullis creden- 
dum est. Uartung proposed to replace 
Wetv by ye det (where ye would be in- 
erable); Stanley by é@da, Seyffert by 
, and Nauck by xpedy. Kennedy, 

ping léetv, changes éxelyny into dpe- 
y. But the infin. 6AB(few as a ‘sen- 

* imperative (see on 462) is ap- 
in this youn. The accus. 
br’, éricxorotvra) stands with 
fin. when, as here, the infin. repre- 
s an imperat. of the ¢hird person; 


cp. Z7. 3. 284 ef 5é k’ ’AdéEavdpov xrelvy 
EavOos Mevédaos, | Todas ered’ ‘Edévny 
kal kTjpaTa mdvr’ drodotva, with Leaf’s 
note: and Madvig Gr. § 546. When 
the infin.=an imperat. of the second pers., 
the case is regularly the nom. (Qa. 11. 
441), rarely the acc. (Hes. Of. 380). 
The view that é6\flfew depends on dare 
requires a shorter pause at éA7jAvdev, and 
thus weakens the effect of v. 1527. 

pndé’ 6rBlfev. Eur. Androm. too ff. 
partly reproduces the language of this 
passage: xp 98 ov:or’ elmeiy ovddv’ 
bABiov Bporay, | mply av Bavdyros rip 
Tehevtaiav dys | brws mepdoas huépav 
née Kdrw. He has the thought also 
in Zro. 510, Heracl. 866, 7. A. 161, 
as Soph. in 77. 1 and fr. 588. The 
maxim, ‘Call no man happy before death,’ 
first appears in Greek literature as a 
set yrwun in Aesch. Ag. 928 6dBlou 
6é xpn | Blov redevrjoavr’ év evecrot 
gin but Aristotle recognises the popular 
tradition which ascribed it to Solon. 
In Her. 1. 32 Solon says that a man 
may be called evruxzs zx life, but &Btos 
only after a life exempt from reverse. 
Cp. Iuv. to. 274 f. Et Croesum, quem 
vox iusti facunda Solonis Respicere ad 
longae tussit spatia ultima vitae, where 
Mayor refers to the proverbs Avdds (Croe- 
sus) drodvycKxer coos dvnp, and Tédos dpa 
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Blov (Paroemiogr. 11. 187, I. 315 n.), and 
to notices of the saying in Cic. (De Fin. 
2 § 87, 3 § 76), Diog. Laert. (1 § 50 ra 
Opurovmeva), Ovid (Met. 3. 135), Seneca 
(De Trang. An. 11 § 12), Josephus (Bell. 
Lud. i. 5. 11=29 § 3), Arrian (7 § 16. 7), 
Lucian (Charon 10): cp. Ecclus. 11. 28. 
Does Solon mean, Aristotle asks, (1) that 
a man zs happy when he is dead? Or 
(2) that, after death, he may be said to 
have been happy? If (1), Arist. declines 
to allow that the dead are positively 
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happy; and popular opinion, he says, 
denies that they are always negatively so, 
z.c. free from unhappiness. If (2), then 
is it not absurd that at the time when he 
zs happy we are not to call him so? The 
fallacy, he concludes, consists in treating 
‘happiness’ as dependent on bright Sor- 
tunes: ob yap év ratras Td eb 7H KaKes, 
GNA rpocbetra TovTwy 6 dvOpdmwos Blos, 
ka@dmep etmapev, kiprac 8 eloly al Kar’ 
aperny évépyerat ris evdatuovlas, al 8 é- 
vavriat rob évavriov. (Eth. Nic. 1. 11.) 
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__ Lhe Oedipus Tyrannus at Harvard.—Reference has been made in 
___ the Introduction (§ 29) to the performance of the Oedipus Tyrannus by 

_ members of Harvard University in May, 1881. The thorough scholar- 

‘ship, the archzological knowledge and the artistic skill which presided 
_ over that performance invest the record of it with a permanent value 
for every student of the play. Where the modern imagination most 
needs assistance, this record comes to its aid. Details of stage- 
gement and of scenic effect, which a mere reading of the text 
Suggest to few, become clear and vivid. Mr H. Norman’s 
ount of the Harvard Greek Play ’— illustrated by excellent photo- 
S—is, in fact, a book which must always have a place of its own 
e literature of the Oedipus Tyrannus. I select those passages 
n relate to the principal moments of the action ; and, for more 


wha 


enient reference, I arrange them in successive sections. 


$1. Opening Scene. ‘Account, p. 65. ‘The scene behind the 
long and narrow stage is the palace of Oedipus, king of Thebes,—a 
y building with its frieze and columns. There is a large central 
with two broad steps, and two smaller side doors ; all three are 
i. In the centre of the Stage in front is a large altar; beside each 
smaller doors of the palace is another altar. A flight of steps 
om the stage at each side. The sound of the closing doors has 
the audience that the long-expected moment is at hand, and an 
© silence ensues. Under these circumstances the first notes of 
a come with great effect, and the entire prelude is unusually 
As it closes, the spectators are sympathetic and expectant. 
yly the crimson curtains on the right-hand side below the stage 
xT apart, and the Priest of Zeus enters, leaning on a staff, a 
e and striking figure....Behind him come two little children. 
dressed in soft white tunics and cloaks, their hair is bound 
e fillets, and they carry in their hands olive branches twined 
oe “. 


, Aatas F wheyérqtov xdador, 
; Ajve peyicte cwdpores éoreupevov. 
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This shows that they come as suppliants. Behind the children come 
boys, then youths, and then old men. All are dressed in white and 
carry suppliant boughs ; in the costumes of the men, the delicate fabric 
of the undergarment, the xiTév, Contrasts beautifully with the heavy 
folds of the tuatuov. With grave, attentive faces the procession crosses 
the front of the stage, and mounts the steps; the suppliants lay down 
their branches and seat themselves on the steps of the altars. The 
priest alone remains standing, facing the palace door. 

‘ The first impression upon the spectators was fortunate. The inno- 
cent looks of the children, the handsome figures of the men, the 
simplicity and solemnity of their movements, set off as they were by 
the fine drapery of their garments and the striking groups around the 
altars, had an instant and deep effect. It is safe to say that fears of 
crudeness or failure began rapidly to vanish. The spectacle presented 
at this moment was one of the most impressive of the play. 

‘ After a short pause the great doors of the palace are thrown back, 
and the attendants of Oedipus enter and take up their positions on 
each side. They wear thin lavender tunics reaching nearly to the knee. 
Their looks are directed to the interior of the palace, whence, in a 
moment, Oedipus enters. His royal robes gleam now with the purple 
of silk and now with the red of gold; gold embroidery glitters on his 
crimson tunic and on his white sandals ; his crown gives him dignity 
and height. 

‘For an instant he surveys the suppliants, and then addresses them.’ 


§ 2. Arrival of Creon from Delphi: verses 78 ff. ‘ Account,’ p. 69. 
‘While Oedipus is speaking, the children on the [spectators’] left of the — 
stage have descried some one approaching, and one of them has pointed ~ 
him out to the priest. It is Creon, who enters with rapid strides, 
wearing a wreath of bay leaves sparkling with berries, the symbol « a 
favorable answer. He is dressed in the short salmon-colored tunic 
crimson cloak, with hat and staff. A hasty greeting follows 
Oedipus, the priest, and the suppliants wait for the answer 
oracle.’ 


§ 3. Withdrawal of the Suppliants, and Entrance of the C 
vv. 143—I51, p. 71. ‘With the assurance of speedy aid [for th 
bans] he [Oedipus] leads Creon into the palace, and the atten 
follow and close the doors. Slowly the white-robed suppliants 
petition being granted, each one takes his bough, and led by 
they descend the steps and disappear. 
‘ As the last figure passes out of sight the notes of the orch 
heard once more, this time with a measured beat which instanth 
_ attention, and the Chorus of old men of Thebes issues from tl 
entrance. They are men of various ages, dressed in tunics 
ae the instep, and full iuaria, of harmonious soft warm colors. 
-._ Jence of the costumes was marked ; each man seemed to have 
dress for years, and to exhibit his individuality in the folds o: 
enter three deep, marching to the solemn beat of the music; 


—_ 
a 
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first rank comes in sight of the audience the strains of the choral ode 
burst from their lips. 


Shoulder to shoulder and foot to foot the old men make their way to 
the altar on the floor of the theatre and take up their positions around 
it. This entrance of the Chorus was surpassed in dramatic effect by 
| few features of the play: the rhythmical movements, the coloring and 
F drapery, the dignity of the faces, the impressive music sung in unison by 
the fifteen trained voices,—all these combined to produce a startling 
effect on the audience.’ 
| 


§ 4. Lntrance of Tetresias, v. 297, p.75. ‘At this moment Teiresias 
enters, a towering venerable figure, with long white hair and beard. He 
is guided to the stage by a boy, whose blue cloak contrasts with the 
snowy draperies of the old man.’ Ais exit, v. 462, p. 79. ‘The two 
men part in deadly anger, Oedipus going within the palace and the boy 
leading Teiresias down the steps [from the stage, see § r]....Once more 
the music sounds, and the Chorus gives voice to its feelings concerning 
the sirange scene which has just been enacted.’ 


§5. L£ntrance of Creon, when he comes to repudiate the charge of 
treason brought against him by Oedipus : v. 512, p. 81. ‘As the strains 
of [choral] music die away, Creon is seen hastily ascending the steps [to 
the stage] on the right [of the spectators: cp. § 2]. He is no longer 
dressed as a traveller, but in garments suited to his high rank. His 
tunic is of delicate dark crimson material, with a gold border; his 
iwariov is of bright crimson cashmere, with a broader gold border ; his 
sandals are of crimson and gold. He strides to the centre of the stage 

_and bursts out in indignant denial of the charges that Oedipus has made 
against him.’ 


Z 


§ 6. Locasta enters while high words are passing between Oedipus and 
Creon: v. 631, p. 83. ‘Just as this [altercation] reaches its height the 
_ doors of the palace are seen to open, and the Chorus bids both angry 
speakers cease, as Jocasta is approaching. The attendants of Jocasta 
enter and place themselves on each side of the door, and a moment 
later the queen herself stands upon the threshold. Oedipus turns to her 
with welcome, and Creon with a gesture of appeal. 
_____ “Her dress consists of a richly trimmed silvery undergarment, and an 
iwatiov of crimped pale yellow silk. She wears a crown, bracelets, and 
ecklace, and white sandals embroidered with gold.’ 
__ It was upon this group—the first complex one in the play—that Mr 
F. D. Millet based his scheme of the costumes, to which he gave long 
ly, both from the historical and from the artistic point of view, and 
ch he has described in the Century Magazine of Nov., 188r. 
From this article, Mr Norman (p. 83) quotes the following passage :— 
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‘It was part of the original scheme that in each group the most 
prominent character should, as far as possible, be the focus, not only of 
interest in the text, but from the point of view of costume. Let us see 
how the first complex group fulfilled this condition. On the stage left 
stood Oedipus, in rich but deep-toned red ; on the right, Creon, equally 
in red, but of a color entirely different in scale; the attendants of the 
king, in lavender tunics bordered with gold-embroidered white, flanked 
the doorway ; and the two attendants of Jocasta, in delicate blue and 
salmon, brought the eye by a pleasing graduation in intensity of color 
and strength of tone up to the figure of the queen, clothed in lustrous 
and ample drapery.’ 


$7. Arrival of the Messenger from Corinth: v. 924, p. 89. ‘As 
the Chorus closes, Jocasta enters [v. 911] in a new state of mind. She 
has comforted Oedipus by ridiculing all oracles ; but she is not without 
faith in the power of Gods, and she brings frankincense and garlands, 
and lays them with a prayer upon the altar. 

‘While she is speaking, an old man has entered on the left below the 
stage. He is dressed as a common traveller, in a tunic and short cloak, 
his hat slung over his shoulder, and a stout staff in his hand. It is the 
messenger from Corinth. He looks round as if in search of something, 
and as soon as the queen has finished her prayer he inquires of the 
Chorus where the home of Oedipus, or, better still, the king himself, can 
be found. He is promptly informed that the mansion he sees is the 
palace of Oedipus, and that the lady before it is the queen. With a 
profound salutation as he ascends to the stage, he declares himself to 
be the bearer of news at once good and bad. Old Polybus, king of 
Corinth, is dead, and the citizens are about to make Oedipus king. 
This is indeed news to Jocasta. Oedipus has long avoided Corinth lest 
he should slay his father, Polybus ; now he can return, as king, all fear 
dispelled. Oedipus enters in response to her summons. His royal 
robes have been exchanged for simpler ones of white and gold. He, 
too, learns the news with triumph.’ 


§ 8. Locasta divines the worst:—her final exit; vv. 1040—1072, 
p. 92. ‘But Jocasta? At the other end of the stage the queen is writhing 
in anguish. The deep-red cloak which she wears is twisted about her a 
now she flings her hands up and seems about to speak, then her hands 
are pressed on her mouth to stop the cries which rise, or on her bosom _ 
to silence the beating of her heart. She rushes toward the king, but — 
stops half-way ; her face shows the tortures of her soul. The truth is all _ 
too clear to her. The spectator feels that this suspense cannot last, and 
relief comes when the Chorus suggests that perhaps Jocasta can 
something about the shepherd of Laius. When appealed to by Oe 
she forces the suffering from her face and turns with a smile. 
Oedipus has gone beyond recall. Her last appealing words are se Y 
and with the language and the gesture of despair she rushes from 
stage.’ = 
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§9. The Herdsman of Laius ts brought in: the whole truth ts ex- 
torted from him: vv. 1110—1185, pp. 94 ff. ‘As the music ceases the 
attendants of Oedipus appear at the entrance on the right, supporting a 
strange figure between them. It is an aged man, with grizzled hair and 
beard, clothed in coarse homespun cloth, and with a rough, untanned 
sheepskin over his shoulders. He supports himself on a sapling staff 
which he has cut in the woods. He mounts the steps with difficulty, and 
faces the king. He is no stranger to the errand on which he has been 
brought, and with the greatest difficulty he is made to speak. The 

— contrast between the eagerness of the messenger from Corinth to tell all 
he knows, and the silence of the tender-hearted old shepherd, is very 
striking. The shepherd cannot bear the other’s telltale chatter, and 
with the words, “Confusion seize thee and thine evil tongue!” he swings 
his staff to strike him. Ata gesture from Oedipus the attendant stops 
the blow. The old man must be made to speak. The muscular 
attendants spring forward and seize him. Then the truth is wrung 
from him, word by word. He gave the child to the Corinthian; it 
came from the palace; they said it was the son of Laius; Queen 
Jocasta herself placed it in his hands; they said that an oracle 
had declared that it should kill its father. The truth is out; the 
oracles are not falsified; his father’s murderer, his mother’s husband, 
Oedipus faces his doom. With a fearful, choking cry he pulls his 
robes over his head and face, and bursts into the palace. 

‘This scene...was the dramatic climax of the play. The acting led 
up to it gradually by the excited conversation and the shepherd’s blow. 
When Oedipus burst through the doors of the palace, his attendants 
quickly followed him; the horror-stricken messengers turned with 
despairing gestures and descended the steps, the one to the right, the 
other to the left, and a profound silence fell upon the theatre.’ 


§10. Lffect of the fourth stasimon, vv. 1223—1530, p. 98. ‘In the 
opening strains of the last choral ode, which now ring out, the emotions 
of the scene are wonderfully expressed. Each one recognizes the 
solemnity and depth of his own feelings in their pathetic tones.’ 


S11. Zhe Messenger from the House: the entrance of the blinded 
Oedipus, 1223—1296, pp. 98 f. ‘As the ode [just mentioned] closes, the 
_ palace doors are opened violently from within, and the second messenger 
_ tushes on the stage. He is a servant from the palace, clad, like the at- 
_ tendants, in a short light tunic. He brings a tale of horror: Oedipus, 
on entering, had called for a sword, and demanded to know where 
-Jocasta was. No one would tell him; but at last, seeing the doors of the 
-bedchamber shut, he had broken through them and disclosed the body 
yf the queen hanging by the bed. Tearing down the body, he had 
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snatched from the shoulders the golden clasps and had thrust them into 
his eyes.’...‘In a moment Oedipus himself appears, leaning on his at- 
tendants, his pale face marred by bloody stains. The dismayed Chorus 
hide their faces in their robes, and the king’s voice is broken with sobs 
as he cries, aiai, aia, dicravos éywi,’ 


§ 12. Closing scene, vv. 1416—1530, pp. ror ff. ‘As Oedipus is 
begging to be slain or thrust out of the land, the approach of Creon, who 
has resumed his royal powers, is announced. The memory of all his 
injustice to Creon overwhelms Oedipus, and he cannot bear to meet 
him. But he is blind and unable to flee, so he hides his face and waits 
in silence. Creon enters, crowned, followed by two attendants....His 
first words are reassuring ; the new king does not come with mocking or 
reproach, but directs that a sight so offensive to earth and heaven be 
hidden within the palace. Oedipus asks the boon of banishment, but is 
informed by the cautious Creon that the God must be consulted. Then 
the blind man begs that his wife be buried decently, and reiterates his 
prayer that he may be permitted to leave the city which he has afflicted. 
And one thing more he asks,—that he may embrace his daughters again. 
By a sign Creon despatches his own attendants to bring them, and while 
Oedipus is still speaking their voices are heard. 

‘Antigone and Ismene now enter, led by the attendants of Creon, 
and are placed in the arms of Oedipus, who falls on his knees beside 
them, and addresses them with saddest words. The children are too 
young to appreciate the horror of the scene, but they are filled with pity 
for their father’s pain. There is a look of genuine sympathy on the two 
bright faces which watch the kneeling figure. Creon has retired to the 
right of the stage and has wrapped his robe round him, unable to bear 
the sight of the terrible farewell. He is summoned by Oedipus to give 
his hand in token of his promise to care for the helpless girls. The 
children fall back, the blind man waits with outstretched hand, and 
Creon slowly and sadly walks across the stage and gives the sign, Then 
Oedipus turns again to his little ones. The painful scene, however, has 
lasted long enough, and Creon orders Oedipus to leave his children and _ 
withdraw. It is a dreadful separation, but the king’s order is impera- 
tive. So Oedipus tears himself away, his attendants throw open the ~ 
doors, the attendants of Creon take the children by the hand, and Creon 
himself leads Oedipus up the steps and into the palace....The children 
and the second messenger follow ; the attendants of Oedipus enter last 
and gently close the doors. 

‘The music sounds again in pathetic tones, and the Coryphaeus 
expresses for his fellows the lesson of life.’ 


; 


Verse 2. On the meaning of Oodlere. The points of the question 
are these. 1. Oodlew, from 60-0-s swift (rt. Ger, Oéw; Curt. Btym. 
§ 313), Occurs ten times in Eur., four times transitively, ‘to iz el” 
‘urge,’ as Bacch. 66 Godlw Bpoulw, wévov 7Svv: six times int aaa as” 
Troad. 349 pawds Godfovo’. If it is the same word here, what would 
Godfew Spas mean? (a) Not, I think, ‘to urge, press your supplication,” 
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—teferring to the eager gestures or aspect of the suppliants: for rapid 
motion, and not merely eagerness, is implied by foafw. Rather (4) ‘to 
come with eager haste as suppliants’: as Herm. explains Erfurdt’s ‘ cur 
hance sessionem festinatis?’—‘ cur tanto studio hic sessum venitis?’ 
Now I can conceive Sophocles saying owevdew or éretyew or even Goalew 
ixeretav : but could he have said Goafew épas? The primary notion of 
a fixed attitude stands out too clearly above the secondary notion of 
a supplication. 

2. For another God£eu, ‘to sit,’ only two passages are cited. (i) Em- 
pedocles 52 Gapoe: xal tore 84 codins éx axpowr Goale. This might 
__ mean ‘hasten on to the heights of wisdom’: though, when ézi with dat. 

denotes motion, it usually means ‘against,’ as in Od. 10. 214 008 of ¥ 
- —s- @ppyOnoav éx’ avipaciw. But the more natural sense would be, ‘sit on 
_ the heights of wisdom.’ (ii) Aesch. Suppl. 595 um’ apyas [L dpxas] 
8 ovrwos Godlwv | ro petov xpeurodvev xpariver: | otros dvobev qpévov 
oéBe xarw. Hermann renders the first words: ‘hasting at no one’s 
bidding,’ udlius sub imperio properans. So Mr Paley: ‘ Himself urged 
to action (Goalwv) by no authority.’ But the Scholiast is right, I believe, 
in rendering Godfwy by xaGypuevos. Only ix dpyds otrwos Goafwy does 
| not mean ‘sitting wader no other's rule, but ‘sitting Jy no other’s 
_ mandate.’ (I should prefer vrapxos.) For the Aeschylean image of 
Zeus throned on high, cp. Aesch. Agam. 182 Saipovev 8€ rov xapis | 
Buaiws cédpa cepvov nuewv. 
7 3- Ancient tradition recognised Ooafew as=Odocew here. Plut. 
Mor. 22 © says, to odtav 7 To Kweicbar onpatvovaw, ws Eipuridys... 
9 70 xabelecGar xai Gaaccey, ws SopoxAyjs,—quoting this passage. So 
the Eiym. Magn. 460. 10 Sia ti zpocbaxeire rdcde tas edpas; ti 
_ -mpooxpylere tavrats tais edpais; If 7 had stood before ré, the last clause 
would have seemed to glance at the other explanation. So the Schol. 
| Goakere, xara SudAvow avti rod Odocere- but adds, 7 Gods tpocxdb noe. 
:* 4. Buttmann would connect Oodlw fo stt with Oe, the stem of ri@nuc. 
_ odfw cannot be obtained directly from Oe. It is possible, however, that 
a noun-stem, from which @oalw to sit came, may itself have been 
erived from a secondary form of #e. It might be said that Gaa-, Gow-, 
gest a OeF or GaF or Ov akin to Oe: cp. dav (xidaioxw) with da, 
v (erdA0s) with ora. 
5. To sum up:—Emped., Aesch. and Soph. seem to have used 
‘wv as=Q@accew. We can only say that (i) the sound and form 
Godfw may have suggested an affinity with Gadccw, Gdwxos: (ii) as 
purely poetical word, foafw belonged to that region of language in 
ich the earlier Attic poets—bold manipulators of old material—used 
ertain license of experiment, not checked by scientific etymology, 
and so liable to be occasionally misled by false or accidental analogies. 
44 f. In discussing these two verses, it is essential that the whole 
from v. 35 should be kept clearly before the mind :— 


f-35 os y eéAvoas, aotv Kadpetov poduy, 
oxAnpas aodod dacpov bv rapeixoner> 
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A > A“ 
kal Tal? th ypav ovdey e€erdus mAéov 
> cal 
ovd exdidaxGeis, adda tpocOykn Oeod 
> c > nw 
Aéyer vopifer O yuiv dpOdca Biov- 
40 viv T, & Kpatitov racw Oidirov Kapa, 
ikerevouev oe mavtes vide mpootporot 
> Lal Lal a 
aAKyv tw’ evpeiv nuiv, ete Tod Oeay 
, > , 3: 5 ie \ * , 
pnynv axovoas eit am avdpos otcba Tov: 
Ws Tolow eumetpoisr Kai tas Evudopds 
, c ~ / ~ / 
45 woas opd padiota tov Bovdevpdtwv. 


The general sense is: ‘Thou didst save us from the Sphinx ; and 
now we pray thee to save us from the plague: for, when men are 
experienced, we see that they are also (xa‘) most successful in giving 
counsel.’ The last two verses form a comment on the whole preceding 
sentence. ‘The complaint that, thus understood, they involve ‘bathos’ 
is doubly unjust. For, even if the trouble which Oedipus is now asked 
to heal had been precisely similar to the trouble which he had formerly 
healed, yet the general sentiment, ‘ Experience teaches prudence,’ is no 
more ‘bathos’ than is dpacavte zabeiv, rabrjpara pobypata, or many 
other maxims which occur in Greek Tragedy. But in this case the new 
trouble was of a different order from the old; and the definition of the 
old trouble, given in 35 f., naturally suggests a supplementary thought 
which lends a special force to the yun. The experience of a great 
national crisis will stand Oedipus in good stead, though the problem 
now presented to him is unlike that which he formerly solved. 

The old scholium on y. 44 in the Laurentian ms. runs thus :—s 
TOLOW epmeipoiow: ev TOs CuVETOIS TAS TvvTvxlas Kai Tas atoBaceis 
Tov BovArevpatwy opo bwoas Kal ovK arohupévas. ov odddAdAerar dAda 
70 atoBnoopevov oroxacera: kadas. Prof. Kennedy calls this ‘the poor 
gloss of a medieval scholiast.’ The scribe was medieval; but the gloss? 
The age and origin of the old scholia in L have been discussed by Wunder, 
G. Wolff, O. Pauli, and others, with results of which I have given an out- 
line in the second part of the Introduction to the Facsimile of the Lauren- 
tian Ms. (p. 21). These old scholia represent, in the main, the work of 
the Alexandrian scholars, and more especially of two commentators, one 
of whom is unknown, the other being the famous grammarian Didymus, 
who flourished circ. 30 B.c. The other interpreters from whose com- 
ments these scholia were compiled belonged chiefly to the period from 
about 250 B.c. down to the age of Didymus. There is nothing in this 
scholium on v. 44 to suggest a ‘medieval’ rather than an Alexandrian _ 
origin ; while on the other hand there are definite reasons for believing , 
that, like the rest of the old scholia, it represents an explanation which _ 
had been handed down, through successive generations of Alexandrian _ 
scholars, from an age when the feeling for classical Greek idiom was 
still fresh. 

The interpretation thus sanctioned by the Greek commentary has _ 
been accepted by the all but unanimous judgment of modern critics. 
We may here state, and answer, the chief objection which has recently 
been made to it. ey 
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It is said that gundopd cannot mean ‘issue’ or ‘outcome’ ; and that, 
therefore, ras évppopas tév Bovdevparwv cannot mean ‘the issues of their 
counsels.’ The answer is that the phrase, ‘the issues of their counsels,’ 
is only a convenient way of saying, ‘the occurrences connected with 
their counsels’; z¢., in this particular case, ‘the occurrences which 
result from their counsels.’ No one has contended that the word gup- 
dopa, taken by itself, could mean ‘outcome? or ‘issue.’ The fallacious 
objection has arisen from the objectors failing to distinguish between 
the use of the English genitive and the much larger and more varied 
use of the Greek genitive. We could not say, ‘the occurrences’ (meaning 
“consequences ’) ‘of their counsels.’ But our ‘of’ is not an exhaustive 
equivalent for the force of the Greek genitive. yudopal Bovdevparov, 
‘occurrences connected with, belonging to, counsels,’ could mean, 
according to context, that the occurrences (2) consist of the counsels, 
(4) accompany them, (¢) result from them. Tt would be just as reason- 
able to object to the phrase Avypov rover ixr#pes at v. 185, because 
‘suppliants of weary woes’ would be unintelligible. The ancient Greek 
commentator has explained the phrase, rds Suppopas tév Bovlevudror, 
with a precision which could not have been happier if he had foreseen 
the objection which we have been noticing ; and those who raise that 
objection might have profited by attention to his language. In his 
paraphrase, tas ovvrvxias Kai ras amoBdaces Tév Povdevparwyv, the first 
word, ovvrvxias, marks that Evpgopas bears its ordinary sense: the 
second word, droBdces, marks that the relation expressed by the geni- 
tive case is here the relation of cause to effect. It is as if he had 
said: ‘the occurrences connected with—that is (xaé), the results of— 
the counsels.’ Similarly in O. C. 1506, Kai cou Gedy | r5xnv tis eoO div 
THIS €Onke THs 6908, ‘a good fortune connected with this coming,’ means 
“a good fortune which this coming bestows.’ There, as it happens, we 
can say simply, ‘the good fortune of this coming’: but we might say also, 
‘a happy issue from this coming,’—and that, too, without fear of being 
supposed to think that réy7 means the same thing as reXevr7. In Thuc. 
I. 140 (quoted in my commentary) tds guudopas tov Tpayparwv is a 
phrase strictly parallel to ras Evppopas trav Bovievydrov, That is, the 
genitive is a genitive of connection ; the phrase means literally, ‘the 
Occurrences connected with human affairs,’ ie., the ways in which 
human affairs turn out; and _ therefore we may accurately render, 
“the issues of human affairs.’ Prof. Kennedy renders it, ‘the course 
of actual events,’ and says that the genitive ‘is attributive or descrip- 
tive, not possessive.’ This is not very clear; but the translation in- 
dicates that he takes the gen. to be descriptive; so that the phrase 
would mean literally, ‘the Evudopai consisting in mpaypara.’ Such a 
_ phrase, though oddly expressed, would be intelligible if the course of 
events in real life was being opposed to the course of events in a poem 
or other work of fiction. But it is inadmissible in Thuc. 1. 140, 
where the comparison is not between real and imaginary gvyudopai, but 
_ between the incalculable conjunctures of outward circumstances and the 
incalculable caprices of human thought: édéxerar ydp ras Evpopas 
TOV TpAypaTwv ody Fooov apalds xwpyoa 7) Kal tas Siavolas tod avOpuirov. 


ae, 5. 1.°. 14 
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Before leaving this topic, it may be well to say a word on the choice 
of the word ‘issues,’ employed in my translation. In my first edition, 
commenting on tas évudopas trav BovAevpatwr, I had said, ‘the events, 
issues, of their counsels.” On this Prof. Kennedy remarks, ‘he seems 
to confuse the words events and issues, as if they were identical.’ 
A little before, the critic states what he himself regards as the distinction 
between them :— 

‘Etymologically they are much the same, both meaning out-come; event from 
eventre, issue from exire. Both can be used in the sense of ending: as ‘the event 
(or the issue) of the battle of Tel-el-Kebir was the defeat of Arabi.’ But we could 
not say, ‘the event of the battle was the surrender of Cairo,’ though we might say 


‘the issue’ &c. In short, event may not be used in the sense of ‘result’ or ‘conse- 
quence’; zsswe may be so used,’ 


The statement that ‘event’ cannot be used in the sense of ‘result or 
consequence’ is surprising. The first two meanings given by Dr 
Johnson to ‘event’ are (1) ‘incident ; anything that happens’: (2) ‘con- 
sequence of an action; conclusion; upshot.’ So Webster defines 
‘event,’ first, as ‘incident,’ secondly as ‘the consequence of any thing ; 
the issue,’ etc. Nor is there the least warrant for saying that ‘event’ 
can denote only an immediate consequence, while ‘issue’ can denote 
also an ulterior consequence. See, ¢.g., Richard IT, 2. 1. 212: 

‘What will ensue hereof, there’s none can tell; 


But by bad courses may be understood 
That their events can never fall out good.’ 


Shakespeare would probably have been surprised to learn that he 
ought to have written ‘issues.’ And Tennyson was doubtless unconscious 
of a blunder in the words, 

‘One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.’ 

‘Event’ and ‘issue,’ both alike, can mean either ‘ending’ (as victory 
is the ‘event,’ ‘issue,’ of a battle), or ‘consequence.’ The second sense 
belongs to ‘event’ by precisely the same right as to ‘issue’ (exifus): 
cp. Cicero Juv, 1. 28. 42 eventus est alicuius exitus negotit, in quo quaert 
solet, quid ex quague re evenerit, eveniat, eventurum sit. The distinetion 
in our usage at the present day is simply this. ‘Event’ has become 
familiar in the sense of ‘incident,’ and unfamiliar in the sense of ‘ out- 
come,’ except in certain phrases, such as ‘the event will show,’ etc. 
Hence to say, for instance, ‘the events of human affairs,’ would have 
an awkward sound now; though it is just as correct, and could bear 
exactly the same sense, as ‘the issues of human affairs.’ One cause is 
manifest. We have a verb, ‘to issue,’ but no verb, to ‘evene’; and, 
through saying, ‘the affair issued in that,’ it has become natural to say 
‘the issue’ (rather than ‘the event’) ‘of the affair.’ 

It is this shade of contemporary preference, and no other reason, 
which has guided my use of the words ‘issue’ and ‘event’ in the note 
on wy. 44 f. (p. 18). I have used ‘issue’ in the sense of ‘outcome,’ 
and ‘event’ only in the sense of ‘occurrence.’ But, when ‘event’ does’ 
mean ‘outcome,’ then it is synonymous with ‘issue.’ Prof. Kennedy’s 
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assertion that ‘event’ can mean only (1) ‘occurrence’ or (2) ‘ending,’ 
while ‘issue’ can mean either of these, and also (3) ‘consequence,’ seems 
to have no foundation either in the history of the words or in the usage 
of the best English writers. 

The first modern writer who dissented from the traditional interpre- 
tation was John Young, who held the Chair of Greek at Glasgow from 
1774 to 1821". He rendered éupdopas by collationes, taking the sense 
to be: ‘I see that with men of experience comparisons of counsels also- 
are most in use’: z.¢., such men are not only fitted to be counsellors, 
but are also ready to consult other men. Thus understood, the two 
verses are no longer a comment on the whole preceding sentence ; they 
refer to the latter part of v. 43, «tr dm dvdpds olcbd wov. A view 
identical with Young’s was expressed by Dr Kennedy in 1854, and is 
maintained in his edition. He renders thus :— 

‘ws since roiow éurepoow to men of experience ops I see that (not 
only counselling but) cat adso ras Evppopds tv Bovdevparwv comparisons 
of their counsels padvora kdcas are in most lively use.’ 

In a note on rads ypdopds tév mpayparwv (Thuc. 1. 140 § 3) 
Shilleto wrote thus :— 

‘Interpreting here (see § 1) “events, issues, results,” I disagree with 


1 John Young, a very acute and accomplished scholar—known to many by 
his fine criticism on Gray’s Elegy—published nothing on Sophocles. His note on 
O. T. 44 f. was communicated to Andrew Dalzell, Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. In 1797 Dalzell published the second volume of his Collectanea 
Graeca Maiora, containing extracts from poets, as the first volume had contained 
prose extracts. Young’s note does not appear in the edition of 1797, which on v. 44 
gives only Brunck’s note (as below). The book went through several editions. The 
edition of 1822 was revised by Dalzell’s successor in the Greek Chair, George Dunbar, 
who added some comments of his own. There the note on v. 44 stands as follows :— 

“44. ‘Qs rotow éumelpoot—]  Usu enim peritis video felici quogue eventu consilia 
maxime vigere. BRUNCK. Ita interpretes: sed ocuppbpav (sic) pro eventu consilii 
sumi posse non credo; ea enim vox fortuitum aliquid semper innuere videtur: hic 
autem potius in primitivo sensu sumi, locusque adeo totus ita reddi potest: Sicudi 
alicujus deorum vocem audisti, vel etiam & mortalium quocungue guicguam acceperis ; 
video enim apud prudentes expertosque viros etiam collationes consilii maxime in usu 
esse. Ipsius sapientiam supra laudaverat ; iam etiam alios consultAsse posse addit : 
qui sensus vulgato multd melior videtur; otiosam enim alias foret «al, neque tota 
sententia loco suo digna. T. Y. Esto ut fum@opa aliquid fortuiti semper innuit (szc). 
Hoe ipsum est quod quaerimus. Sensus loci esse videtur Safientes Fortuna iuvat. 
Cantab. Anon. *Vix credere possum rds tvudopds ray Bovdevudrww significare 
collationes consilii. Sensus videtur esse; video enim apud expertos eventus consiliorum 
maxime vigere, i.e. Ex eventu consiliorum quae prius dederant facilius et rectius de - 
futuro iudicare possunt.’ 

The last note, with an asterisk prefixed, is Dunbar’s own. In the initials appended 
to Young’s note, ‘T.’ is a misprint for ‘J.’ (Another obvious misprint, viz. ‘innuit’ 
for ‘innuat,’ closely follows it.) It was very natural that Dr Kennedy should have 
thought this better authority than my statement, and should have continued to speak 
of ‘Dr T. Young.’ (John ‘Young took no degree beyond that of M.A.) But I do not 
know what ground my eminent critic had for saying that Young’s view was ‘accepted 
by Prof. Dalzell.’’ The mere printing of Young’s note, along with two others of a 
different tendency, can scarcely be held to prove it. And the fact that Brunck’s note 
is still placed first (as in the ed. of 1797) rather suggests the contrary. Dunbar, it will 
‘be noticed, records his dissent from Young.—I have to thank my colleague, the Rev. 
Prof. W. P. Dickson, for access to Dunbar’s ed. of Dalzell,—now a somewhat rare 


‘book. 
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such rendering of Soph. Oed. T. 44 ws totow éuzreipoust Kai Tas Evphopas | 
fdoas opd padriota tv Bovrevpatwv. 1 have long thought that ‘com- 
parisons of counsels’ was there meant and have compared Aischyl. Pers. 
528 quoted above on 128, 9. (I am rejoiced to find that Prof. Kennedy 
and I have independently arrived at the same conclusion. See Journal 
of Philology, Vol. 1. pp. 311, 312.) «al seems thus to have more signi- 
ficance. Men of experience may receive suggestions from not only 
gods but from other men (eir’ ax’ avdpos otcGa ov). Collations also of 
counsels are most effective. It is not improbable that Sophocles had 
in view the adage ovy te dv’ épxouevw Kai te 7pd 8 tod évdnoev Hom. 
Thad x. 224. 

It will be seen that Mr Shilleto agreed with Professor Kennedy in 
taking guzdopds as = ‘comparisons,’ but differed from him (z) in taking 
écas—as I do—to mean “ effective,’ not ‘in vogue’ (an old schol. in L 
has lwoas, avri tod évepyeorépas): (2) in taking the xai (‘also’) to 
imply ‘independently of hints from the gods,’ and not ‘in addition to 
offering counsels.’ 

Mr Whitelaw, too, agrees with Dr Kennedy about gvpdopds, but not 
about {woas, which he takes to mean ‘prospering.’ ‘Conference also of 
counsels prospers for men of experience more than others.’ Remark 
that this version makes tas évypdopas tdv BovAevparwv equivalent to 7d 
Evphépew ta Bovdredpara. It is this act that prospers for them. 

Dr Fennell now renders (Zrans. Camb. Phil. Soc., 1886, p. 72), 
‘since I see that with men of experience their collections of counsels (z.e. 
the counsels which they bring together) are also (as well as a dyn e080) 
most of all living.’ Thus écas is virtually the epithet of the counsels, 
since tds £ 7av B. is taken=rad Evudepdpeva Bovdcdpara, By ‘living,’ 
Dr Fennell means ‘effective.’ He remarks, with justice, that his version 
‘embodies a less trite sentiment than that attributed to the poet by 
Professor Kennedy.’ 

One more interpretation of fvudopds has lately been given by Sir 
George Young, in a note to his translation of the play. ‘1 see that, for 
men of experience, the correspondences of their counsels actually exist’ ; 
z.é., ‘the things that actually exist correspond with their counsels.’ In 
other words, their counsels suit the conditions of the crisis. This sense 
must be derived from gvpdéper Oar (to agree, concur), not from gupdépey 
(to bring together). 

With regard, then, to the advocates of the new interpretation, it is a 
case of ‘quot homines, tot sententiae.’ Dr Kennedy, indeed, exactly — 
agrees with John Young; but the rest differ in various points both from 
Dr Kennedy and from each other. The only point on which they are 
unanimous is that gyudopas must mean something which it never means 
anywhere else. We may first consider this contention. . 

I. gvpopa is a word of very frequent occurrence, and yet in the 
extant literature of the classical age it is never found except in one of 
two senses,—(i) an occurrence ; (ii) an unhappy occurrence,—a mis- 
fortune. That is, usage had restricted this very common noun-to 
senses parallel with the intransitive ovpdépew as meaning ‘to happen’ 
(Thuc. 6. 20 Euvevéyxou pev tatra ws Bovddpeba, ita eveniant), The limit — 
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imposed by usage can be illustrated from Lucian. His Lexzphanes is a 
satire on a certain kind of affectation in language. There (§ 6) we 
have the phrase 10 pév 07 deirvov Av ard cuudopay, ‘the repast was 
furnished from contributions.’ The point is that the learned speaker 
has employed cvpdopa in a sense which derivation warranted, but which 
sounded strangely, as parallel with the transitive cvpdepew, ‘to bring 
together’; the ordinary phrase would have been azé ovpBorav. To this 
argument Dr Kennedy replies: ‘As to Lucian’s jests (dating in the 
second century of our era), I decline to trouble myself with anything so 
irrelevant to the question.’ The irrelevancy, we gather, depends, first, 
on the fact that Lucian is jesting, and secondly on the fact that he 
flourished about 160 4.p. Now, as to the jests, my point is precisely 
that Lucian did think this use of owudopa a jest. He cannot have been 
jesting in the sense of pretending to think it ludicrous when he did not 
really think it so. And as to 160 a.D., that date surely did not preclude 
Lucian from treating many points of classical idiom with an authority 
which no modern can claim. Can no illustrations of classical Greek be 
derived from Athenaeus, Arrian, Pausanias, Galen, Hermogenes, or 
Oppian? But Dr Verrall has another way of dealing with Lucian’s 
evidence. He assumes that Lucian’s satire rested on the fact that some 
earlier writer had actually used ovpdopa in the sense of ‘contribution.’ 
This view grants at least the singularity of such a sense, since, if there 
was nothing odd in it, there was no room for ridicule. But does such 
a view suit Lucian’s drift here? His Lexiphanes is especially the 
man who employs words in a sense warranted by etymology but not 
warranted by usage. ‘Thus, a few lines further on, Lexiphanes speaks 
of Adxava ta Te Vrdye Kal Ta Vreppvy, ‘vegetables which grow under 
ground (ze. roots) and above ground.’ His use of ireppuys has just as 
much, and as little, warrant as his use of cvudopa: viz., the etymo- 
logical warrant. If, however, Greek literature had actually recognised 
ovpopa as ‘contribution,’ then the satire would have missed its peculiar 
point. Lexiphanes would merely be using a fine word where a simpler 
one would have served. And is it probable that any classical writer had 
opposed wrephuys to uroyeos? It remains to notice some passages of 
the dramatists in which Dr Verrall has suggested that cvzdopa means 
neither ‘occurrence’ nor ‘misfortune.’ In each case his proposed 
version is added in brackets, while the ordinary version immediately 
follows the Greek. 

(1) Aesch. Zum. 897 To yap céBovre cvupopas dpOwcouev: ‘we will prosper the 
fortunes of our worshippers.’ [‘We will prosper their wéons,-—making them and 
their living possessions fertile.] (2) 2b. 101g pmeroxlay 8 éuhy | edoeBodvres ovre 
weuperOe suupopas Blov: ‘while ye revere us as dwellers among you, ye shall not 
complain of the fortunes of your lives.’ [‘Ye shall not complain of the union of our 
life,’—7.¢., of our united life.] (3) Soph. 27. 1179 olwoe radalvys apa rijode cvunpopas: 
* Woe is me, then, for this thy wretched plight.’ [‘For our unhappy meeting.’] (4) 0. 
1230 dpGuev, & rat, kaml cuuopatcl por | yeynOds Epmer Sdxpvov duudrwy do: ‘we 
see it, and for thy (happy) fortunes a tear of joy trickles from our eyes.’ [*For thy 

_ meeting (with thy brother).’] (5) O. 7. 452 éyyevns | pavijoerar OnBaios, odd’ hob7)- 

oerat | 77 EvudopG, ‘and shall not be glad of his fortune.’ [‘His union with the 


citizen-body.’] (6) [Eur.] Ries. 980 & radorool Evudopal, rédvor BporSv: ‘sorrows 
_ in the begetting of children, woes for men.’ [‘Child-producing wzons.’] In these 
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six places, the unexampled sense of cvugopd is sought from cvmpéper Oat. In the 
following, it is sought from the active sense of ovugépew. (7) Eur. Med. 552 moddas 
épédrxwv Evupopas dunydvous: ‘cumbered with many perplexing troubles.’ Jason means 
Medea and his children by her. [‘Much troublesome luggage,’—lit., ‘things carried 
along with me.’] (8) 2. 54 xpyarotor Sovdos Evppopa 7a decrorGy | kax@s mitvovra, 
kai dpevav dvOdmrerac: ‘to good slaves their masters’ ill luck is a misfortune,’ etc. 
[‘Their masters’ ill luck is a burden which they share,—lit. ‘a thing borne jointly’ 
by them.]}—The shorter form of the saying in Bacch. 1029, xpnoroto: dovrors Eyupopa 7a 
deororGv, may, as Dobree thought, be an interpolation; but in any case Euu@opd can 
mean ‘misfortune,’ since 7a deororGv is shown by the context to mean, ‘their 
masters’ troubles.’ 

In each of the above passages the ordinary sense of ovudopa is not 
only perfectly clear, but also perfectly appropriate and satisfactory. 
The attempt to invest it with an unexampled meaning is in every 
instance strained ; in some of the instances it is extremely so. Is there 
a single one of those passages in which the unusual version would have 
occurred to a critic who was not in search of an argument by which to 
defend the strange version of gvpdopds as ‘comparisons’ in O. Z. 44? 
But the process might be carried further. There is hardly any passage 
of Greek literature in which a novel sense for évudopa, fairly suitable 
to the particular context, might not be devised, if we were free to draw 
upon all the senses both of ovpdépew and of ovpdéperda, And so at 
last we might prove that ovadopa never meant ‘occurrence’ or ‘ misfor- 
tune.’ 

2. Next, we will suppose that Sophocles intended to hazard an 
exceptional use of the noun, relying on the context to show that 
évudopds meant ‘comparisons.’ Convenience prescribes the general rule 
that, when a strange use of a word or phrase is risked in reliance on an 
explanatory context, this context should not follow at an interval, but 
should either precede or closely accompany the word or phrase which 
would otherwise be obscure. A rough illustration—the first that occurs 
to me—from our own language will serve to show what I mean. ‘Many 
of the visitors were afterwards present at a collation, and did ample 
justice to the difference of hands in the mss.’ If we heard that read 
aloud, we should be apt to suppose—down to the word ‘to’—that 
‘collation’ meant luncheon; and a certain degree of discomfort would 
attend the mental process of apprehending that it meant a comparison 
of documents. This inconvenience would not arise if the mention 
of the mss. preceded, or closely accompanied, the word ‘collation.’ 
Such an argument applies @ fortiori to cvudopa, since the literary sense 
of the word ‘collation’ is at least thoroughly recognised, while cvpdopa 
nowhere else occurs in the sense of ‘comparison.’ Consider now the 
two verses, 

Ws Toiow éurretpoict Kal tas Evudopas 
fdoas 6pd pddiora trav Bovevpatov. 


When the first verse was spoken, would any hearer in the theatre doubt 
that fvudopas bore its usual sense, or divine that it was to bear the 
unexampled sense of ‘comparisons’? And the indispensable clue, 
r&v BovAevpatwr, is postponed to the end of the next line. In the cir- _ 
cumstances, it is hard to imagine any good writer arranging his words 
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thus; it is, to me, altogether inconceivable that a skilled writer for the 
stage should so arrange them. If Sophocles had intended to suggest 
évudépew PBovretpata, he would at least have given Evadopds Bovdcv- 
parwv. In reply to this argument, Dr Kennedy merely says that no 
modern can tell; and that Sophocles has used many words, each of 
which occurs only once in his writings. But he has overlooked the 
distinction between a rare word, and a rare meaning for a common 
word. Suppose that the word ovudopa occurred only in O. Z. 44; 
then his reply would at least be relevant. But the word is exceedingly 
common ; and yet in the entire range of classical Greek literature this 
is the solitary place where any one has even suggested that it means 
‘comparison.’ The argument from the order of words is not, therefore, 
one which can be answered by simply saying that it is an argument 
which no modern is qualified to use. It is an argument which a modern 
writer is here strictly entitled to use. When people hear a familiar 
word, they will take it in its usual sense, unless they are warned to the 
contrary. This, we may presume, was as true in 450 B.C. as it is to-day. 
Now, turning from the phrase tds évppopas tv BovNevparwy, I wish 
to compare the received version with Dr Kennedy’s in respect of two 
other points: (1) fvcas: (2) the force of xaé. Dr Kennedy maintains 
that his version is the only one which suits these words. I grant that 
his version suits them; but I submit that the received version suits 
them equally well. First, as to cas. When Shakespeare says, ‘the 
evil that men do lives after them,’ he is using the verb ‘to live’ as 
Sophocles uses jv here: 7.2, ‘to live’ means ‘to be operative,’ ‘to 
have effect’; as, conversely, ‘dead’ can be used of what has ceased to 
be active. In two other passages of Sophocles (quoted in my note) the 
use of Gjv is strictly similar. In v. 482 the oracles are Cévra, ‘living’ 
—not dead letters—because they remain operative against the criminal ; 
a divine power is active in them, and will not suffer him to escape. In 
Ant. 457 the ‘unwritten and unfailing laws of heaven’ /ive (&), as 
having an eternal and ever-active validity, which no edict of man can 
extinguish or suspend. Here, the events which flow from the counsels 
of experienced men are said to ‘live,’ because they are effective for their 
purposes, —foras kal ovK drodAupevas, as the old scholium in L has it; 
they do not ‘come to nothing.’ On v. 45 the Scholiast has €voas: avri 
Tov évepyeorépas: z.¢., more ‘ operative ’ than are the counsels of the 
inexperienced. Dr Kennedy renders, ‘comparisons of counsels are in 
most lively use.’ This is quite legitimate ; it is as possible to say, To 
os &f, the custom lives (¢.c., is in lively use), as to say, of vopoe CSow, the 
laws live (z.¢., are in active operation). But Dr Kennedy has not observed 
that, by adding the word ‘/Zively,’ he has extended the figurative use of 
Gv to just those limits which I claim for it, and beyond the limits to 
which he himself seeks to restrict it when he says that, figuratively, it 
can mean only (1) ‘to live wedl,’ (2) ‘to survive, to remain alive’ For 
if he rendered fwoas in real conformity with his second proposed sense, 
he would have to say merely, ‘I see that it is with men of experience 
that comparisons of counsels chiefly survive’ (or ‘remain in use’). That 
is to say, the words would imply that the consulting of other people 
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was an old-fashioned practice, the survival of which was chiefly due to 
the conservative instincts of experienced persons. Then as to the xai. 
Prof. Kennedy takes it to mean: ‘counsellors of experience do also, 
most of any, consult other people.’ I take it to mean: ‘the men of 
experience are also, in most cases, the men whose counsels prove 
effectual.’ To put it more shortly, of urepou kat evBovdoé eior padwora. 
It is, therefore, incorrect to say that the received version deprives 
kat of its point. It has just as much point in that version as in the 
new one. 

Prof. Kennedy lays peculiar stress on a new canon which he has 
formulated, and which he calls ‘the law of ws, sénce.’ The gist of this 
law is to prove that ws, in O. Z. 44, must necessarily refer to the clause 
eit am avopos otcba wov in 43, and cannot refer to the whole preceding 
sentence from yiv 7’ in 40 onwards. The law is stated thus:—s, ‘since,’ 
as used by Sophocles, is invariably ‘referred to words immediately going 
before it.’ This statement lacks something in clearness. On my view 
also ws refers to ‘words immediately going before it,—only to a greater 
number of them. Nor is it easy to see how os could do anything else. 
But what Prof. Kennedy evidently means to say is this: —When the sen- 
tence preceding ws, ‘since,’ consists of more than one clause, then Sopho- 
cles always refers ws to the last clause, and never to the whole sentence. 
I venture to hope that some readers will accompany me in an attempt 
to test this canon. Prof. Kennedy begins by referring to seven other 
passages in this play, which will not detain us long. Three of them are 
irrelevant, since the sentence preceding os is of one clause only: 365 
OI. dcov ye xprles* ws etc.: 445 OL. xopelérw 670 ws etc.: roso Ol, 
onpyval’: ws etc. Two of them are really apposite for Dr Kennedy’s 
purpose, viz. 47 and 54, in each. of which as refers to the nearest clause 
of the preceding sentence. Two are ambiguous, viz. 922, where ws 
may refer to the whole sentence, from 918 to g21, just as well as to g2r 
alone: and 56, where ws may refer to the whole of vv. 54 and 55) 
just as well as to v. 55 alone. The fact is, as might have been ex- 
pected, that ws (‘since’), when it follows a sentence of more than one 
clause, sometimes refers to the whole sentence, and sometimes to the 
last clause of that sentence. 

Prof. Kennedy proceeds :— 


‘The other places to which I refer are: O. C. 562, 937, 1016, 1028, 1075, 
1229, 1528, 1691 ; Ant. 66, 499, 624, 765, 1337; Zr. 385, 391, 453, 488, 592, 506, 
599, 921, 11203 Az. 39, 92, 131, 141, 789, 1314; El. 17, 21, 324, 369, 470, 633, 821, 
III2, 1319, 13371 1440, 14893; Ph. 46, 53, 117, 464, 807, 812, 847, 914, 1043, 1442, 
and a few in the fragments. I have examined all, and find the fact to be as I state 
it; and I must confess myself amazed that any scholar can look at this passage care- 
fully without discerning that 44, 45 are in immediate dependence on elt’ am’ avd 
olg #4 mov, even without the clinching proof supplied by this crowd of examples.’ 


The number of passages thus alleged as examples is 50. Prof. 
Kennedy claims them all as proving that os, in v. 44, must refer to 
cir am avdpos olo$a ov in v. 43, and could not refer to the whole 
preceding sentence from y. 40 to v. 43. I have examined all these 50 — 
passages, and I propose to give here the results of that examination. 
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I find that Dr Kennedy’s 50 citations can be classified under the 
following heads. 


I. Passages which are irrelevant to O. 7. 40—44, owing to the form of the 
sentence. In each of these, ws refers to a short and compact sentence preceded by 
a full stop. There is no separable clause, like efr’ da’ avdpos olg@d mov, which could 
appropriate Ws to itself, and so withdraw its significance from the whole sentence. 

(t) O. C. 937 XO. dpds W’ ies, & Ev’; ds etc. (2) 2b. 1016 OH. dds Noyor, 
@s etc. (3) 2b. 1028 KovK GdXov eters els Th5’* ws etc. (4) 2b. 1074 Epdove’ H uéddovew ; 
sete. (5)2b.1689—1691 kard pe pébvios Atdas Edor | warpl Ev Pavey yepag | rddawav® 
wsetc. Similar are (6) Ant.65f. (7) 2d.499. (8) 2. 1337. (9) 77. 385. (10) 25.391. 
(11) 2b. 453. (12) 2. 592. (13) 2. 596. (14) 20. 598. (15) 24.920 f. (16) 2b. 1120. 
(17) Az, 1313. (18) Bl. 15—17. (19) i. 20f. (20) 2b. 324. (21) 2. 369. (22) 74. 
470. (23) 2. 820. (24) 26. 1318, (25) 25. 1337. (26) 2. 1445 f. (27) Ph. 464. 
(28) 2. 807. (29) 2. 844847. (30) 2. g14. (31) 26. 1440. 


II. Passages which are irrelevant because in them ds does not mean ‘since,’ but 
either (a) ‘that,’ (4) ‘how,’ (c) ‘how!’ (exclamatory), (¢) ‘in order that,’ or 
(e) ‘even as.’ 

a. (32) O. C. 562 ds ola xatrds bs eradevOny Elvos. (33) At. 39 AO. ds eorw 
dvdpos rovde rdpya tabrd co. (34) Ph. 117 OA. ds Tod7TSd y’ Evéas Svo pepe Swpjuara. 
(35) 78. 812 NE. ds ob O€uas yy euotore cod woreiv dep. 

6. (36) Az. 789 Todd elcdxove Tavdpéds, ws jKer pépwy etc. 

c. (37) 20. 92 @ xaip’ "AOdva, xaipe dtoyeves réxvov, | ws eB mapérrys. (38) £7. 
1112 HA. ri & aru, & fev’; ws w Urépxerat PbBos. 

@. (39) Ant. 765 (‘I will go’) ws rots 6€\ovet TSv Glrov palvy cuvdy. 

é (40) Az. t4t (following a full stop) ws cal ris viv PO uérys vuKrés etc. 


Thus, of 50 passages cited by Dr Kennedy from plays of Sophocles 
other than the Qed. Zyr., 40 are wholly irrelevant. Of the remaining 
Io, one is a wrong reference, viz. Ant. 624. If Ant. 643 (ds...dvrapv- 
vevrat) is meant, that comes under II. (d) above, and raises the list of 
40 to 41. The other g illustrate the fact which I stated above; viz. 
that when ws, meaning ‘since,’ follows a sentence of more than one 
clause, it sometimes refers to the whole sentence, and sometimes spe- 
cially to the last clause of that sentence. Dr Kennedy maintains that 
it must always refer to the last clause (as to «ir’ dx’ dvdpos olcbd mov 
here). Among the 9 passages which now remain to be considered, it 
will be found that there are only three such instances :— 


(1) Ph. 45—47 tov otv rapivra réuoy els katrackomyy, | uy) Kal AdOy we mpoome- 
guy Ws wadNov dy | Lord w’ H rods wdvras ’Apyelouvs \aBetv. Here ds refers to wh Kal 
Ad@y etc. 

(a) 2b. 50—53 “AxiAréws Tal, de? a pf ols AfrvOas | yevvatoy elvar, wi pdvov 
TO cwpart, | add’ jw Te Kawdy dv mply ovK axjkoas | KUps, Sroupyetv, ws banpérns 
mdpet, Here the last three words, though they enforce the whole precept, are more 
particularly a comment on drovupyeiv. 

(3) 22. 632 f. €@, Kededw, G0e° wd? eraurid | rodpdy orb’, ws ovdk dv mépa AéEarp’ 
ér. This is the usual punctuation. But we might also place a comma at die, and 

__acolon at créu’, when the passage would be more evidently a case of ds referring to 
the last clause of a sentence. 


In the following passages, on the other hand, us refers to the whole 
__ preceding sentence; as I hold that, in O. Z. 44, ws refers to the whol 
sentence from v. 40 onwards :— 


a (1) Zr. 484—489 rel ye pév 57 mdvr’ érloracae dbyov, | Kelvov Te Kal ohy éf 
— Ieou'Kowhy xdpw | kal orépye Thy yuvaika kal BovNou Abyous | ods elas és THvd" éurédus 


= 


= ’ 
iv. 
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elpnxévace | &s TAAN exeivos mdv7’ dpioretwy xepotv | To rad’ Eowros els dravO’ Hoowv 
épv. Here, ws does not refer to the last clause, xal BovAov Aéyous etc., but to the 
whole sentence from v. 484 to 487. 

(2) Ph. t040—1044. ws in 1443 refers to the whole prayer for vengeance, and 
not merely to the clause et rt kd’ olxripere in 1042. 

(3) O. C. 1526-—1530. as in 1528 refers to the whole sentence from 1526. 

(4) Az. 127133. s in 131 refers to the whole sentence from 127. 

(5) O. C. 1225—1230. ds in 1229 refers to the whole sentence from wh pidva 
in 1225. 

(° El. 1487—1490. s in 1489 refers to the whole sentence, and not merely to 
the clause kal xravayv mpddes etc. 


We have now examined Prof. Kennedy’s 50 passages, with this 
result :—40 are irrelevant : 3 make for his view: 6 make for mine: and 
1 (Ant. 924) is either irrelevant (being for AZ. 643) or undiscoverable. 
It seems, then, permissible to say that the new ‘law of os’ is as devoid 
of ground in the actual usage of Sophocles as it is contrary to what 
we might have reasonably expected. 

The questions of language raised by the different interpretations 
have now been considered. With regard to the general spirit and tone of 
the speech in which the disputed passage occurs, they appear decidedly 
favourable to the old interpretation, and decidedly adverse to the new. 
The Priest of Zeus salutes Oedipus, not, indeed, as a god, but as unique 
and supreme among mortals. It was by the direct inspiration of a god 
(tpooOyxy Geod, v. 38), not by any help from man, that Oedipus was 
believed to have solved the riddle of the Sphinx. His success on that 
occasion is the ground assigned for believing that he will succeed now. 
But, according to the new interpretation, the passage expressing this 
belief winds up with a remark to the effect that ‘men of experience are 
just those who are most ready to consult other people.’ In this context, 
such a remark is both illogical and unpoetical. It is illogical, because 
the thought is that, as formerly he found a remedy when Theban 
advice could not aid him (v¢’ jay otdiv éfedus wAéov), so he may find 
a remedy now, though the Thebans have no counsels to offer him. It 
is unpoetical, because Oedipus, who has just been exalted far above all 
other men,—to a rank which is only not divine,—is suddenly lowered 
to the ordinary level of shrewd humanity. 

In concluding this Note, I may briefly recapitulate the points which 
it has sought to establish. The old interpretation of verses 44 and 45; 
—that which has come down, presumably, from the Alexandrian age, 
and which modern scholars have been all but unanimous in upholding, — 
suits the general context, employs évzdopa in its ordinary sense, and 
gives a legitimate meaning both to fvcas and to xat. The new inter- 
pretation gives €vzgopd a meaning which the word, though extremely 
common, never once bears in the classical literature. Etymology, 
indeed, warrants that meaning ; but, as Lucian shows by the example of 
this very word évpdopa, it was possible to observe etymology and yet 
to commit a iudicrous offence against usage. Further, if Sophocles had 
desired to use €yugopa in an unexampled sense, it is improbable that he 
would have chosen to arrange his words in such an order as to aggravate 
the obscurity. The contention that ws must refer to the last clause of v. 
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43, rather than to the whole sentence, is groundless. Lastly, the general 
sense obtained by the new interpretation is not in good harmony either 
with the argument or with the spirit of the context. 

It is among the advantages and the pleasures of classical study that 
it gives scope for such discussions as this passage has evoked. I have 
endeavoured to weigh carefully what can be said on both sides, and to 
give the result,—as it appears to me. If any one prefers a different 
view, xeivos 7 éxeiva otepyétw, Kayo Tade. 


= 198 f. tedely yap, el Te VVE adj, 


ues ee ae »” 
TOUT €7T MAP EPXETAL. 


Before adopting reAciv, I had weighed the various interpretations of 
téAe, and had for some time been disposed to acquiesce in Elmsley’s 
as the least strained. He renders ‘ommino,’ ‘ absolute, comparing Eur. 
Batch. 859 ff. yvooerar dé tov Avs | Avévcoy bs réduxev ev téAcL Beds 
| Sewdraros, avOpwrou. 8 yrwratos.. On Elmsley’s view, év réAec there 
means ommnino, ‘in fulness’; and here the sense would be ‘in fulness— 
if night spare aught—day attacks this’: i.e. so as to make the tale of 
havoc full. Yet I think with Professor Tyrrell that in Bacch. 860 & 
réXec could not bear the sense which Elmsley gave to it. I should 
prefer there to render it, as Dr Sandys did, ‘in the end’—ze, when 
his wrath has been aroused. I now believe, however, that Munro’s 
brilliant emendation in that place is right,—ds répuxev év aredct Geos | 
Seworaros: ‘who is a god most terrible towards the uninitiated’ (Fourn. 
Philol. Vol. x1. p. 280). If, then, 7éAec is to mean ‘in fulness’ here, it 
must dispense with even such support as might have been derived from 
the passage in the Bacchae. And, at the best, the sense obtained by 
such a version is hardly satisfactory. Still less would it be so, were 
réhex joined with ag¢j, as=‘spare anything at all’: «i 7 réAee agp could 
not possibly mean «i drwtv agg. Nor could réAa go with ad@ as= 
‘remit anything zz regard to completeness’: nor again, as Hermann 
proposed, ‘remit anything ¢o the completion’ —z.e. fail to complete. 

Others have rendered—‘if night a7 z¢s close spare anything.’ The 
objections to this are,—(i) the weakness of the sense: (ii) the simple 
dative in this meaning: for ‘at the end’ is éwi 7@ rede (Plat. Polit. 
268 D), or xpos téAee (Lege. 768 Cc). The Scholiast who explains ré)et as 
ent to Eaurijs téAex begs the question by his addition of éri rg. Of pro- 
posed emendations, the obvious reAciv—which Hermann merely sug- 
gested, himself preferring the bolder cure mentioned below—is at once 


 invadit dies’: »éAAa, ‘delays,’ meaning, I suppose, ‘tarries too long 
mong us.’ (3) Arndt would change réAe into dei, and in the 5th ed. 


~~ 
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of Schneidewin (revised by Nauck) this is approved, réAet being pro- 
nounced ‘clearly wrong.’ 


219 ff. aya E€vos pev tod oyou Todd éepd, 
Eévos 6& tod mpaxbevtos: ob ydp av paxpav 
ixvevov airdés, py ovk exwv tt ctpPorov. 


Professor Kennedy understands od ydp x.r.d. as referring to a sup- 
pressed clause. ‘On my having been a foreigner at the time of the 
deed, I lay no stress; for had I been no foreigner, but one of the 
citizens, I myself, whatever my native shrewdness, as in guessing the 
riddle of the Sphinx, should not have traced the matter far, seeing that 
I had not (y7 ov« éxwv) any token (ze. any clue to guide me).’ 

The difficulties which I feel in regard to the above interpretation 
are these. (a) I do not see how the hearer could be expected to supply 
mentally such a suppressed clause as ‘That, however, matters not; for 
even if I had been a citizen’... (6) The ovpPodov lacking to Oed. is 
some way of obtaining such a clue. We should not expect him, then, 
to say that, even if he had been a citizen of Thebes at the time, he 
could not have made much progress in the investigation, because he 
would have had no clue. 

According to Professor Campbell, the suppressed clause is et fyvevoy, 
and the sense is: ‘I have remained a stranger to the matter, for, if I 
had undertaken an inquiry, I could not have followed it far, since I had 
no clue to guide me. ‘He offers this excuse for having hitherto 
neglected what he now feels to be an imperative duty.’ But Sophocles 
assumes that Oed. has just heard, for the first time, of the mysterious 
murder (105—129). On hearing of it, Oed. straightway asked why the 
Thebans themselves had not at the time made a search (128), Here, — 
then, we cannot understand him to speak as if he had all along shared 
the knowledge of the Thebans, or as if he were apologising for having» 
neglected to act upon it sooner, ——" 

Mr Blaydes understands: ‘For (were it otherwise, had I not 
thus ignorant), I should not have had to investigate it (avro, the fc 
deed) far, without finding (quin haberem) some clue.’ To th 
objections are that (1) p7 ovx éywv=‘unless I had,’ and could no 
‘without finding’: (2) the remark would be suitable only if 
already for some time been engaged in a fruitless search, wherea: 
only about to commence it. 

Schneidewin formerly conjectured 7 [for ov] ydp dv paxpay | 
avros, ov« [for px ovK] éxwv te ovpPodov: ‘for lif I had not appe 
you} I should have searched long indeed by myself, seeing 
no clue.’ In the sth ed., revised by Nauck, ov is wisely 
instead of 7 (though ov« for px) ovx is kept), and the sense 
substantially as I give it. 

Much of the difficulty which this passage has se 
attributable (1) to a prevalent impression that od yop...dv 
_ sentence always means, ‘for e/se,’ etc.: (2) to want of clearness regar 

pn} ove : 
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Now, as to (1), it depends on the context in each case whether ov yap 
av means, ‘for ¢/se,’ etc. When it has that force, it has it because there 
isa suppressed protasis. Such is the case in v. 82 GAN’ eixacar pev yds: 
ov yep dy...elpre: te. ra) dvs 7) jv. Such is also the case in 318 deAco": 
ov yap Gy Sedp’ ixdunv: i.e. ci wp SwAeca. But when the protasis is sot 
suppressed, then, of course, there is no such ellipse as our w ord ‘else’ 
implies. Thus Xen. dad. 7. 7. 11 Kat vv dient: ovde yap av Mydoxos 
pe 0 Baored’s éexawoiy, «i Sakata tovs evepyéras: ‘and now I 
will go away; for Medocus the king would not commend me, if £ 

should drive out our benefactors. Had the protasis ei eeAavvoryue rods 
evepy. been suppressed, then ovdé ydp ay...érawom must have been 
rendered, ‘for e/se he would not commend me’: but, since it is 
given, we do not need ‘else.’ So Dem. or. 18 § 228 weodoynKe viv 
y pas trapxew eyvoopevors eue yey Aeyew vrép ris - rrarpidos, avrov y 
_urép duirrov. ov yap av petareiBew duds eKpre, pa) ToravTys ovens THs 
, Urapxovoys Vrodpews wept Exarépov: ‘he has admitted that, as matters 
stand, we are already pronounced to be speaking, I, in our country’s 
cause, and he, in Philip’s; Jor he would not have been seeking to bring 
you over to his view, were not such the existing impression with regard vo 
each.’ Here, p27) TOLATNS OVENS represents the protasis, «i 2?) TowavTy », 
exactly as here in O. Z. 221 py ovx eywr represents the protasis ef ay 
j elyov: and we do not insert ‘else’ after ‘for.’ 
(2) As regards yz) ov with the participle, the general principle may, 
I think, be stated thus. Every sense possible for (eg.) jo) rowdy is 
possible for p) ov wowy when the _Principal verb of the sentence is 
negative. Take the sentence pgdiov yuiv Sjv po) rovodor. The participial 
clause here could represent, according to the sense intended, any one of 
- four things, viz. (1) «i jx) rovotwev, ‘if,—as is the fact,—we are not 
labouring’: (2) éav jx») Tovaer, ‘whenever we do not labour,’ ev, ‘if we 
shall not labour’ : : (3) ef ya) rovotuer, ‘if we should not labour’: (4) « 
érovotmer, ‘if we had not (then) been labouring, (as in fact we then 
i were)’ or, ‘if we were not (now) labouring, _(as in fact we now are).’ 
: So in the negative sentence, od padiov ryuiv Gv px) ov rovotor, the 
articipial clause can equally represent any one of the same four things. 
But from the very fact that p) ov can stand only in a negative 
sentence it follows that a participial clause with ,2) ov will, in practice, 
st often express an exception toa negative statement. This must not, 
wever, make us forget that px) ot with the participle is still equivalent 
the protasis of a conditional sentence. Thus :— 
He i 6. Q TvOdpevor To mhijGos Tov ‘Tadev vedv xarappeddSnrav 1) ov 
t yerorrar vrepBaéobar, Kal obTw ove my MiXyrov olot Te Ewoe 
ovK éovTes vauxparopes k.t.A.: where po) ovk éovres=el pp cit, 
hy #7) wor,) the negative condition. Her. 6. 106 clvciry de ove 
rerbar Epacrav pa) ov TArjpeos edvTos Tod KvKAov, de. et pn wAHpYS 
6 xvxdos, ‘if (as is the case) the moon is not full’ (they are 
on the civarn itself), Plat. Lysis 212 D ovx dpa tort dtov 
OvvTL p22) OUK avripiioby, i. é. édv op avril), unless it love in 
Soph. O. C. 359 wees yep ov Key ye, TOUT eyed cadds | Eorda, 
Seq” nol Pépovea me:.‘thou hast not come empty-handed, 
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without bringing,’ etc.: where the participial clause, epexegetic of xevy, 
implies ei pn édepes, (ovK av AKes,)—‘hadst thou not been bringing (as 
thou ar¢ bringing), thou wouldst not have come.’ 

In all the above passages, it is the present participle which stands 
after 7 ov, as it is also in O. 7 13, 221. Now compare (1) Dem. 
or. 18 § 34 m2) Karnyopyoavros Aicxivou (=ei py Katnyopnoe Aicyivys) 
pndev ew tis ypadys ovd av éyd Aoyov ovdéva erovovpnv Erepov. (2) or. 
19 § 123 ov yap évnv pn mapaxpovobévtwy vudv (=e pa) mapeKpov- 
aGnre vpets) pevor Piitr7w. Here, though the sentences are nega- 
tive, we have m7, not pw ov, with the aorist partic., representing the 
protasis. In (1) the order of clauses affects the question, but not in (2). 
Owing to the comparative rarity of wx) ov with the participle, generali- 
sation appears unsafe; but it looks as if prevalent usage had accustomed 
the Greek ear to 7) ov with partic. chiefly in sentences where the pro- 
tasis so represented would have been formed with (1) imperf. indic., or 
(2) pres. subjunct., or (3) pres. optat. In conditional sentences with 
the aor. indicative, even where the negative form admitted p2 ov, 
there may have been a preference for wy. The instances cited seem 
at least to warrant the supposition that, in such a sentence as ovx dv 
aréBavev ei wn éxece, Demosthenes would have chosen my (rather than 
) od) recov as the participial substitute for the protasis. 


227 f. kei pev poBetrat, TovmixAnp vmeteAov 

avtos Kal” avrov. 

With this, the common reading, it is necessary to suppose some 
ellipse. I believe vzefeddy and atrds to be indefensible. If they were 
to be retained, I should then, as the least of evils, translate thus :— 
‘And if he is afraid,—when (by speaking) he will have removed the 
danger of the charge from his own path,—{/et him not fear). Such an 
ellipse—though, to my mind, almost impossibly harsh—would at least 
be mitigated by the following reirera: ydp dAdo piv | dorepyes ovdev, 
which we might regard as an irregular substitute for an apodosis in the 
sense of 2) doB8eicbw, yap being virtually equivalent to ‘I tell him.’ 

Among the interpretations of the received text which have been 
proposed, the following claim notice. 

1. Professor Kennedy renders (the italics are his): ‘and if he fears 
and hides away the charge | against himself, et him speak out.? Here 
vmefeAwv = ‘having suppressed,’ and jx) cwrdrw is mentally supplied 
from v. 231 (three verses further on). 

2. Professor Campbell gives the preference to the following version 
(while noticing two others) :—‘And let the man himself, if he be touched 
with fear, inform against himself, by taking the guilt away with him’: 
i.e. Ume€eAov=‘having withdrawn,’ and ‘the words xa6’ avrod are to be 
construed xara ovveow with v. 226, sc. rovetrw rade, self-banishment 
being in this case equivalent to self-impeachment.’ This is tantamount 
(if I understand rightly) to supplying cnpawérw from onnaivew in 226, — 

3. Schneidewin: ‘And if he is afraid, because he will have revealed : 
(vrefeAwv) a charge against himself,—/et him not fear’ (sc. un) PoBetr ba). 
So Linwood, only supplying onpawvérw. 


) 
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4. Elmsley: ‘And if he is afraid, (still let him denounce himself, 
$c. onpaweéro,) thus extenuating the guilt (by confession),’—crimen con- 
fitendo diluens. To say nothing of the sense given to Ure€ehov, the 
aorist part. seems strange on this view. 

5. Matthiae regards the construction as an irregular form of what 
might have been more simply put thus: Kei peév doBetras, 10 émixdypa 
avros xa’ avtod imeEehuv (aweMérw ex THS yijs)* weloerar yap ovdev 
ado acrepyés: ‘If he is afraid, (let him leave the country,) thus ¢aking 
away the charge against himself.’ He explains iegeAuv by ‘subripiens, 
ie. subterfugiens, declinans, ‘evading the danger of being accused.’ 
Neither this nor the ellipse of dzeA@érw seems possible. Wunder nearly 
agrees with Matthiae. 

6. Hermann (3rd ed.) translates v. 227 ‘Si metuit, subterfugiens 
accusationem sui ipsius,’ and supposes the apodosis to be yijs amew 
aBAaBys,—piv and 8 having been added because the clause meioerat 
yap has been put first. Thus he agrees with Matthiae as to vmetehov, 
but takes it with doBetra:, not with a supposed azedGerw. 

7. Dindorf also takes Matthiae’s view of dreéehov, but wishes (ed. 
1860) for ireééXou in an imperative sense: ‘crimen subterfugiat’: ‘let 
him evade the charge against himself’ (by going into exile). 

Under one or another of the above interpretations those given by 
most other commentators may be ranged. 

Among emendations, the palm for ingenuity seems due to Hartung’s 
kel pev hoBetrar, rovrixAynp eretirw | avrds kal avrov: ‘and if he is 
afraid, still let him prosecute the charge against himself.’ This is, how- 
ever, more brilliant than probable. 

Mr Blaydes in his note proposes to read kei pev HoPetrae rodrixAnp 
ime€edetv (to draw forth from the recesses of his own mind), and sup- 
plies, ‘let him feel assured.’ For this view of vmefedeiv, cp. above, 
no. 3. In his text, however, he gives (on his own conjecture) Kal 1) 
hoBeicOw rovrikdynp vrefeXety | avtos Ka@’ avrov. 


246 ff. Zhe proposed transposition of verses 246—251, katevxopat... 
pao any. 

Otto Ribbeck suggested that these six verses should stand imme- 
diately after 272 (éy@fovr). He thought that their displacement in the 
Mss. arose from a confusion between vyiv de in 252 and the same words 
in 273. He argued that 251, radetv dep roicd’ dpriws ypacduny, has no 
meaning unless it follows 269—274, kal tatra tots pa dpdou «.7.A. 
Many recent editors adopt the transposition. Against it, and in favour 
of the ss., I would submit these considerations. (1) The transposition 
destroys the natural order of topics. The denunciation of a curse on 


the murderer must stand in the fore-front of the speech, whereas the 


transposition subjoins it, as a kind of after-thought, to the curse on those 
who disobey the edict. It thus loses its proper emphasis. (2) The 
transposition enforces an awkward separation between ratra rots 
yn) SpGow (269) and rois dAdo (273). The latter depends for its 
clearness on juxtaposition with the former: but six verses are now in- 
- serted between them. (3) In 251 Ribbeck’s objection would fail if we 
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had 748 instead of roted’: but toicd’ is used to include the hypothesis 
of several murderers (247, cp. 122). 


305. «i xai and kai «i.—(1) e xal, in its normal usage, =‘ granting 
that...,’ where the speaker admits that a condition exists, but denies 
that it is an obstacle: above, 302: 408, ei kal trupavvets: El. 547, €i kai 
ons dixa yvopns A€yw. 

(2) In our passage (as in 47. 1127, 77. 71), the xaé has a slightly 
stronger sense,—‘ if zdeed—though I should be surprised to hear it.’ 

(3) Both these uses differ from that in which ¢ kat has the sense 
which properly belongs to kal et, ‘even supposing that..., where the 
speaker refrains from granting the existence of the alleged condition: 
Tr. 1218 ci Kai paxpa xapr éoriv, épyacOnoera, ‘even if the favour is 
a very large one, it shall be granted.’ 

For the regular distinction between e kat and kal d, see ZZ. 4. 347 
kal et déxa wipyou Axaidv | tpelwv rporapoie paxoiaro, compared with 7. 
5. 410 Tvdeidys, ei kal pada Kaptepos éoru. 

The normal use of kat e occurs below, 669, 1077: O. C. 306 kei 
Bpadds | evder: Ant. 234 Kei TO pndev eepd: 461 Kei pn od mpodKiypvsas: 
El. 617 kei py 80xd cor. 

Conversely, a have «al e for e xal in Az. 536, 692, 962: O. C. 661: 
below, 986, 1516. 

(4) All the foregoing uses, in which ¢ xa( forms a single expression, 
must be distinguished from those cases in which kat belongs closely to 
the following word, as 283 «i kal tpit’ éori: Ant. go ci kat duvyce y. 

Similarly, for Kai el, distinguish those cases in which kat = ‘and’: 
O. C. 1323 éyo dé aos, kel pr} ods, GAAA Tod Kaxod | roTHOV gurevdes. 


328 f. ov py more 
“fem « » ” \ ‘ > 2 , , 
TOL WS GV ETH py TA OT EKDYVO KaKa. 


Prof. Kennedy takes the passage thus:—éyo o ov pyrore elrw Tapa, 
I will never speak my things, os av ( (<i), however I may call them 
(whatever they may deserve to be called), p2) ta 0° expyvw Kaxd, lest [ 
disclose your things as evil. Or, as he renders it in verse, ‘but mine I 
ne’ er will speak, | however named, lest I display thine—evil.’ For ws 
av as=‘in whatever way,’ he compares Il. 2. 139 os av éyov cio, 
mreBesuc6o. mavres: Soph. Az, 1369 ws av Toujons, mavtaxod xpnores y 
éoee : Dem. or. 18. 292 [§ 192] 70...2épas, ws dv 6 daiuwv BovdnOy, 
mavTwV ylyverac: and adds: ‘We might place commas before and after 
ws av, to indicate the quasi-adverbial character which it acquires by the 
ellipse [of cirw}, in reality not more abnormal than that of #8e10 in 900 
(937) ndoto pev, 7s 0 ovK av;’ (Oecd. Tyr., pp. 76 f.). 

As Prof. Kennedy has well said elsewhere (Stud. Soph. - 62), | if any 
emendation were to be admitted, the simplest would be etry for cirw (a 
change which Hermann also once suggested), with a comma after rap’. 
eyo 3 ov payrore (eirw) Tapa, os dv eixov (dy telling them) py...ecdyve. 
But with him (though our interpretations differ) I believe that the words. 
are sound as they stand. eae 
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Hardly any passage, however, in Sophocles has given rise to so large 
a number of conjectures. Most ‘of these have been directed to the same 
general object—some such alteration of the words Tap ws av eirw as 
shall make it easier to take the second py with éexpyvw. The following 
may be mentioned: (1) Wolff, rap’ oar’ cirw, ‘my visions, —oavoy 
having that sense in Aesch. Cho. 534- (2) Hartung, ta Oéodar’ cirw. 
(3) & F, Hermann, Ta. pdaooov «iw. (4) Campbell, cir TAO, ws a av 
pn ta o expyvw Kaka. (5) Nauck, (approved by Bonitz, dvwyas ei. 
(6) Campe, Quwaest. Soph. 1. 18, ayvwv vet. (7) Arndt, tadAwv 
aveirw. (8) Seytfert, Weismann, Ritter, tay’ ws aveirw. (9) ) Wecklein, 
Tap. 0 aveimw. (10) Pappageorgius, aye és a aveirw. See his Beitrage 
sur Erklarung und Krittk des Sophokles, p. 22, lena, 1883. 


361. Zhe forms yvwrds and yvwortds.—yvuros is regularly formed 
from the verbal stem yvw with the suffix ro: cp. Skt. g#d-t-as, Lat. notus. 
In the form yvwords, the origin of the o is obscure: Curtius remarks 
that we might suppose a stem yvws expanded from yvw, but also a 
present *yvwyw, which might be compared with O. H. G. 4vau, In the 
case of xavords (Eur.), kAavoros (Soph.), the o is explained by kxaFyw 
(kaiw), kAaFyw (xAaiw). The existing data do not warrant us in assign- 
ing the forms with or without o to certain periods with such rigour as 
Elmsley’s, for example, when he regarded evyvwros as the only correct 
Attic form. dyvworos occurs in Odyssey, Thucydides, Plato Mie has 
also yorres) 5 ; in Pindar /sthm. 3. 48 ayvworor is doubtful ; Mommsen 
gives ayvwro, and so Fennell, ay remarks ad /oc. that in OL. 6. 67 for 
ayvwrov (as against dyvworov) Mommsen has the support of two good 
mss. We have ayvwros in Sophocles and Aristophanes ; evyvworos in 
Sophocles, Euripides, Lysias, etc. 

With regard to the meaning of these verbals, it has been held that, 
where such forms as yvwrds and yvwords existed side by side, Attic 
writers appropriated the potential sense to the sigmatic form, distinguish- 
ing yrwords, as ‘what can be known,’ from yvardés, eeriat zs known,’ 
Nothing in the sigmatic form itself could warrant such a distinction. 
However the o be explained, yywords, no less than yvwrds, must 
have primarily meant simply ‘known,’ as xavoros ‘burnt’ and kdav- 
oros ‘wept.’ And we find axAavoros as = ‘unwept’ (not, ‘what can- 
not be wept for’), wodvKAavoros as=‘much-wept’ (not, ‘worthy of 
many tears’), When the modal idea of ‘may’ or ‘can’ attached itself 
to these verbals, it was merely by the same process as that which in 
Latin brought zzvictus, ‘unconquered,’ to the sense of ‘ unconquerable.’ 
Yet I would suggest, on the other hand, that the special attribution 
of a potential sense to the sigmatic forms may have thus much ground. 
When two forms, such as yvwrds and yvwords, were both current, regular 
analogies would quicken the sense that yrwros had a participial nature, 
while yvwords, in which the o obscured the analogy, would be felt more 
as an ordinary adjective, and would therefore be used with less strict 
regard to the primary participial force. Thus it might be ordinarily 


_ preferred to yvwros, when ‘knowable’ was to be expressed. At the 


same time, it would always remain an available synonym for yvwrds 
aes Ll 15 
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as=‘known.’ And we have seen in the commentary that Sophocles 
is said to have used yvwords, as well as yvwrds, in the sense of ‘ well- 
known.’ 


478. The reading of the first hand in the Laurentian MS., wetpaios 6 
ta0pos.—This reading raises one of those points which cannot be lightly 
or summarily decided by any one who knows the rapid transitions and 
the daring expressions which were possible for the lyrics of Greek 
Tragedy. Hermann—who was somewhat more in sympathy with the 
manner of Aeschylus than with that of Sophocles—characteristically 
adopted the reading,—which he pronounces ‘ multo vulgata fortiorem.’ 
The mere substitution of metaphor for simile is not, indeed, the difficulty. 
Euripides, for instance, has (A@ed. 184) drap $oBos ¢i weiow | déorrowav 
éunv'...xairot ToKados Sépypa Aeaivys | aroravpotta: Suwoiv, But 
the boldness of Xeaivys so closely followed by duwoiy is not comparable 
to that which we must assume here, if tov adyAov avépa were so imme- 
diately followed by zerpaios o tatpos: nor can I persuade myself that 
Sophocles would have so written. 

The further verbal question, whether gourd zerpaios could be said in 
the sense, ‘wanders among rocks, is one which must be considered in 
the light of Sophoclean usage. We have below 1340 amdyer’ éxrdmuov: 
1411 Oaddoouov | expipar’: Antig. 785 potas 8 vreprovris &v T aypovo- 
pots avdats: El. 419 epéorioy | ryéau...cxprtpov: Ant. 1301 Buia... | 
Aveu...BA€papa (she closes her eyes at the altar): and perh. fr. 35 Kat 
Bopiatov érxydpas AaBwv, for Steph. Byz. 191. 8, citing it, says, ro 
tomukov Bwp.os Kat Kata Twapaywyjv Bwyatos. Given these examples, 
we could scarcely refuse to Sophocles such a phrase (for instance) as 
dora dpevos. My own feeling in regard to zerpaios is that it is 
decidedly bolder—not to say harsher—than any phrase of the kind 
which can be produced; but, on the other hand, I certainly am not 
prepared to say that, in lyrics, Sophocles could not have used it, It is 
the extreme abruptness of the metaphor in this context, rather than 
the singularity of the phrase, that has decided me against reading 
TeTpatos O TAdpos. 


508. mrepoecoa xopa. The Sphinx.—The Sphinx, with lion’s body 
and human head, has a unique place among the most ancient symbols 
of an irresistible daemonic might, at once physical and mental. The 
Egyptian type was wzng/ess, and of male sex. The Sphinx of Ghizeh— 
oldest and largest of extant examples—dates from the age of the Fourth 
Dynasty (perhaps from circ. 2400 B.C.), as Mariette’s latest results have 
established (Revue archéol., new series 26, 1873, pp. 237 ff.), and was the 
object of a cultus, which does not appear to have been the case with 
any other Egyptian Sphinx. 

The winged type occurs first in the lands of the Euphrates. The 
* earliest example which can be approximately dated is afforded by the 
palace of Esharaddon, which belongs to the seventh century B.c. Here 
the winged and crouching Sphinx is female (Milchhoefer, A/itth. des 
deutschen archaeol. Institutes in Athen, fourth year, 1879, p. 48,—the best 
authority for the present state of knowledge on the subject). Phoenicia 
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was in this case, as in so many others, the point at which Egyptian and 
Asiatic influences converged. A stelé from Aradus (JZusée Mapoléon 
III. xvii. 4) shows a Sphinx with Egyptian head-gear and on a pedestal 
of Egyptian character, but with the Assyrian wings. 

The wingless Sphinx was not unknown to the earlier art of Hellenic 
countries. Such a Sphinx (female, however, and in this respect not 
Egyptian) occurred on the Sacred Way at Miletus (Newton, Zravels 
Vol. 1. p. 155). At Thebes, singularly enough, was found a terracotta 
figure, about 4 inches long, of a wingless crouching Sphinx (Milchhoefer, 
4. G, p. 54). As is well known, it was maintained by Voss in his 
Mythologische Briefe that the Greek Sphinx, being borrowed from 
Egypt, was wingless until the influence of the Attic dramatists popu- 
larised the winged type. Aeschylus, indeed, like Hesiod, does not 
mention wings in his brief description of the Sphinx on the shield of 
Parthenopaeus (Z/ed. 541), nor in his only other notice of the monster 
(fr. 232): but the Sphinx of Euripides, like that of Sophocles, is 
winged (Phoen. 1022 ff.). Gerhard argued as far back as 1839 (Ad- 
handl, der k. Akad. der Wissensch. z. Berlin) that the Greek winged 
Sphinx was probably much older than the age of the dramatists, 
and this fact has long been placed beyond discussion. The oldest 
representations of the Sphinx found on the soil of Greece Proper are 
presumably the relievo-figures in gold, ivory, etc., of the graves at Spata 
in the Mesogaia of Attica, and at Mycenae: and these have the wings. 
Three round figures of winged Sphinxes, in Parian marble, have also 
been found in Greece (two in Attica, one in Aegina): a round terracotta 
figure of a winged Sphinx, which possibly served as akroterion of a 
herdon, has been found at Olympia, and a similar figure is reported to 
have been found at Corinth. These Sphinxes are regarded by Milch- 
hoefer as the oldest and most complete Greek examples of polychromy 
applied to round figures. The feathers of the Sphinx’s wings were, in 
two cases at least, painted red and dark-green (or blue?), and in one 
instance a brownish-red colour had been given to three corkscrew ringlets 
which fell on the Sphinx’s breast and shoulders. 

It was not in connection with Thebes and Oedipus that the Sphinx 
was most generally familiar to Greek art. By far her most frequent 
appearance was on sepulchral monuments, as an emblem of the uncon- 
querable and inscrutable power which lays man low,—as the Seiren, 
from another point of view, was similarly applied. But the Oedipus 
myth illustrates in a very striking manner the essential traits both in the 
Asiatic and in the Hellenic conception of the Sphinx. 

(1) Zhe Sphinx oppresses the Thebans. This belongs to the original 
essence of the Sphinx idea, as a manifestation, in mind and body, of 
a force with which mortals may not cope. A grave of the Egyptian 
Thebes shows a bearded Sphinx, with one of its feet on three men 
(Lepsius, Denkm. v. 3. 76 c). An Attic vase shows two Sphinxes, with 
a prostrate man between them. A bowl found at Larnaka represents 
winged griffins and Sphinxes, with a man held captive (Milchhoefer 7. ¢. 

57,51). ‘The pitiless female Sphinx of Greek mythology belongs to the 
same order of winged pursuers as the Harpies and the Gorgons. 
- 15—2 
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(2) Zhe Sphinx asks a riddle. Here we seem to have a purely 
Hellenic graft on the Egyptian and Asiatic original. To the Greek 
mind, the half-human, half-leonine shape was itself a riddle, and—given 
the notion of oppressor—could have suggested the story. The Centaur 
was not characteristically an oppressor of man; in the Chimaera, nothing 
was human; but in the Sphinx these conditions met, and the crouching 
posture suggested grim expectancy. 

(3) The Sphinx sits on the Pixev opos near Thebes. In the Hesiodic 
Theogony the Sphinx is called ®é& (®ix’ cdoyv, 326). Which was older,— 
the name of the hill, or ®/¢ as a name for the monster? If the former, 
then we might well suppose that the localising of the myth had been 
suggested by the accident of a hill with such a name existing near 
a town in which Phoenician and Egyptian influences had long been 
present. 

(4) The Sphinx is vanquished by Oedipus. This is hyperbole clothed 
in myth. ‘He is so acute that he could baffle the Sphinx.’ For itisa 
distinction of the monumental Sphinx that it never appears as tamed or 
vanquished. The man-headed lions and bulls of Assyria, as Layard 
pointed out, are symbols of hostile forces which have been subdued and 
converted to the service of the conqueror. It is never so with the 
Sphinx of Egyptian, Asiatic, or Hellenic art. 

In conclusion, I may notice the most recent addition—a brilliant 
one—which has been made to the known examples of the Greek winged 
Sphinx. Under the auspices of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
the site of the ancient Assos, opposite Lesbos, on the south coast of the 
Troad, has within the last two years been thoroughly explored by a 
mission of American scholars and archaeologists’. On Oct. 4, 1881, 
was found the fragment of a relief with winged Sphinxes, belonging to 
the Doric temple of Athene, which crowned the Acropolis of Assos. 
The date of the temple may be referred to the early years of the 
sth century B.c. The Assos relief exhibits two Sphinxes crouching 
face to face, and must have decorated the lintel above the central inter- 
columniation of the temple-front—having a heraldic significance, as the 
civic emblem of Assos, like the two crows of the Thessalian Crannon, 
the two axes of the Carian Mylasa, the two heads of Tenedos, and the 
like. Mr J. T. Clarke, in his excellent Report on the investigations at 
Assos, of which he has been the director, (p. 111) writes :— 

‘Of all the sculptures of Assos discovered by the present expedition, 
and in the Louvre’—[those namely given to France in 1838 by 
Mahmoud II., of which the most striking are the bas-reliefs of Centaurs] 
—‘the magnificent Sphinxes are by far the best preserved, they alone 
having been taken from a hard bed of mortar, which had long saved 
them from weathering. The carving of this relief is of a delicacy and 
vigour comparable to the best works of fully developed Greek art. 
Throughout the body the firm muscles and yielding cushions of flesh 
are indicated with an appreciation of natural forms which shows a 
distinct advance beyond the art of Mesopotamia, successful as were its 


1 In the Fortnightly Review (April, 1883) I gave some notes of a tour in the Troad 
(Sept. 1882) which included a visit to Assos. 
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representations of animals; while the decorative character of the 
composition is maintained by the admirable outline of paws, wings, and 
tail. The heads are of that archaic type familiar in Attic sculptures 
dating near the beginning of the fifth century B.c. The eye, though 
shown nearly in profile, is still too large,—the corners of the mouth 
drawn up to a meaningless smile. The Egyptian derivation of the 
Sphinx is more evident than is elsewhere the case upon Greek works, 
by the closely fitting head-dress, welted upon the forehead and falling 


stiffly behind the ears.’ 


622 ff KP. ri djra xpyles; 7 pe yas Eo Baxety ; 
Ol. Fxuora’ OvyoKew od puyetv ce Bovdouar 
ws av mpodeiEns oldv éote To POoveiv. 
KP. ws ody treffwv ode muotevowy éyets ; 
OI * * * * * * 


KP. od yap dpovodvrd o° «bd Brerw. OL. TO yoo euov, 


In discussing this passage, I take first the two points which seem 
beyond question. 

I. vy. 624 drav...@Oovety, which the Mss. give to Creon, belongs to 
Oedipus. The words rpodeiéys oldy éore 7d POovety can mean 
nothing but ‘ show forth [by a terrible example] zw/at manner of thing tt 
is to envy, —how dread a doom awaits him who plots to usurp a throne 
(cp. 382). Ant. 1242 SelEas ev dvOpwrouw THY dvaBovriav | dow péyio- 
tov avdpi mpdcxerrar Kaxov. El. 1382 xat SetEov dvOpdroiwe Tamreripue | 
ris SvoceBeias ofa Swpodvrar Geot. Thuc. 1. 76 ddXovs y' ay ovv oidpeba. 
Ta nuérepa AaBdvras SetEar pddvora eb TL perpidlopev. 6. 77 mpodvporepov 
Setar adrois Sti otk “Iwves rade cioty. (For the fone of the threat, 
cp. also Ant. 308, 325, Zr. 1110.) Eur. Heracl. 864 77 8e viv dyn | 
Bporots azact Aaprpa Kyptooer padeiy, | Tov edtuxeiv Soxotvra pn 
{dow (said of the captive Eurystheus). It is a mere accident that zpo- 
Sefxvypr does not elsewhere occur as=to show forth: that sense is as 
natural for it as for zpodnddw, zpopaivw, mpoxyptoow, etc. I do not 
think that éray can be defended by rendering, ‘wen thou shalt first 
have shown,’—a threat of torture before death. This strains the words: 
and death would itself be the essence of the warning example. Read 
ws dy, in order that: as Phil. 825 us av eis Urrvov wécy. 

2, yv. 625, ws ody tmeiEwv...déyers, Which the Mss. give to Oedipus, 
belongs to Creon. Spoken by Oed., treigwv must mean ‘admit your 
guilt,’ and morevowy ‘obey’ me (by doing so): but the only instance of 


morevew in this sense is Z¥. 1228 zeiHov' to ydp rou peydAa mioTed- 


cavr’ enol | opuxpois dmurreiv tiv Tdpos ovyxel Xap : with 1251 coi ye 
, ¢ ° ’ . 

morevcas. But there (a) the sense of ‘obeying’ verges on that ef taking 
one’s word as watranty for the act: and (b) reifov, dmoretv help it out. 
Here, Creon speaking, ée‘éwv means ‘consent to give me a fair hearing,’ 
—under the tests which Creon himself proposed (603 f.),—and morev- 
cv, ‘ believe’ my solemn assurances. 

3. Verse 624 having been given to Oedipus, and v. 625 to Creon, 


_ will the passage have been healed if vv. 625 and 624 change places? I 
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think not. For v. 624 will then‘mean: ‘[I will yield, and believe you, 
only] when you have been made an example of envy’: to which Creon 
will reply, ‘Nay, I find you mad’ (ze. what you call my exzy is but 
remonstrance with your fo//y). This is too disjointed. I have long 
thought, and still think, that a verse spoken by Oed. has dropped out 
after 625, as is explained in the commentary. 


762. amorros.—I believe that drorros has two distinct uses, and 
that a neglect of the distinction has made some confusion. (1) As a 
verbal adject. of passive sense: seen, though at a distance: Arist. Pol. 2. 
12 Sus drortos écrat 7 Kopiw6ia éx tod ywparos: (2) in poetry and 
later prose, as an adject. meaning, ‘away from the sight of’: implying 
either (a) ‘seen only afar,’ ‘dimly seen’; or (2) ‘out of sight of’, as 
here: ae. not seen, or not seeing, according as the dys is that of object 
or subject. Dionys. Hal. 2. 54 év drémtw tifevrat tov xdpaxa (of an 
ambuscade), ‘in a place out of sight’ (not, ‘in a place seen afar’). 
dorros does not occur in the active sense parallel with (1), as = ‘seeing, 
though at a distance’: analogy would, however, warrant it: see on 515. 
Ast strangely gives ‘70 avorrov, specuda,’ quoting the Platonic Axtochus 
369 A, and Lidd. and Scott, referring to the same passage, give ‘70 
azorrov, a look-out place, watch-tower’: but there é£ dadmrov Gewpevos 
= ‘seeing afar off’? In this adverbial phrase (Phil. 467 é€ dadrrov 
oxoretv, Galen 3. 222 é& drdmtov Geacdpevos) the word has sense (1), 
meaning, ‘so that the place at which you look is awozros to you.’ 


1090. With Nauck’s atp: or Wecklein’s 7pc we must read Arndt’s 9 
oé y¥ civareipa (without ts) in v. I101. avpe would be attractive if it 
had better authority. But Nauck’s note is quite misleading when he 
describes it as ‘ein auch von Aischylos (fr. 412, ugl. fr. 274) gebrauchtes 
Adverbium. Aesch. fr. 274, in Nauck’s ed., is simply this word, atp:- 
Baras, on which Hesych. s.v. 1. p. 619 says: AioyvAos 7d avpuov emt Tod 
taxews tiOnor: where avpz for avpiov is merely Pauw’s conjecture. And 
Aesch. fr. 412 (Nauck) is merely this conjectured atp: quoted from 
Hesychius s.v. atpyBatas! In Bekker Anecd. p. 464. 9 we have aipiBa- 
Tov: TO atp. riWéacw eri Tod Taxéws Kal Taxa, ovK ard TIS avpas, dAAa 
kata twa BapBapixny réEw, Taxa Se Kal dd Tod avpov: but there, too, 
avpe is no more than an inference from aipiBarov.—Dindorf changed 
ovk éver Tav avptov tO ovker. Tay érépay, reading in I1O1 7 wé yé Tis yeve- 
tas. This metre would suit the tone of excitement, as in Z7 96 f., 
where “AAuor, “AAtov aiza is followed by rotro xaptéae tov “AAxpyvas robe 
pot 706 mais: cp. Zr. 500 ovde tov &vvuxor “Arday, followed by 7} Tower 
ddwva Twdxtopa yaias. On this view of the metre, I conjectured ray émod- 
oav éoer for ovk €oertav avpiov. In Par. A rv érwotcav is written Over tay — 
avpiov: and Par. B has the gloss xara tyv avpiov ravy Aaprpay ypépay. 
Since 7 ériotea, without nuepa, could mean ‘to-morrow’ (Polyb. 5. 13. 
10), a reader who took trav ériotcay here as = ‘the coming day’ might 
have written tav avpiov above it, or in the margin ; and this more familiar 
phrase might have supplanted the other in the text. Then raveéAnvov 
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would be explained as =zdvv Aapmpay, and the whole phrase interpreted 
as in the gloss of Par. B, ‘the all-bright morrow’: ov« being added to 
complete the assumed trochaic metre. In 1101, where’L has 7) c€ ye 
Ovyaryp | Aogiov, I proposed to read 7) o€é y éfvce raryp | Aogias; but I 
have come to think that the traditional reading, ray avpiov taveéAnvov, 
though undoubtedly strange, may be genuine, and that perhaps the 
safest course is to receive Arndt’s emendation 7} oé y' etvdreipa tis in 
1101. At the same time I wish to leave my conjectures on record, as 
they have been favourably received by some scholars, and may possibly 
have at least a suggestive value. 


1137. ¢& jpos cis “Apxrotpov. The significance of Arcturus in the 
popular Greek calendar. 


8 , F 
bee * Ursa Major 
pits : ey Fw 
ad or oat Sandi Ma a 
é Cry heat --- 
/ be y 
aX Arcturus 


Arcturus is from apxros and otpos, ‘watcher’ (akin to opdw, and to 
our ward)—the ‘bear-ward,’ the keeper, or /eader, of Ursa Maior. This 
name was also given to the whole constellation Bowrys (‘ploughman’) of 
which Arcturus is the brightest star: Cic. Arat. 96 Arctophylax, vulzo 
qui dicitur esse Bootes. Greek writers speak of dépxtovpov éxvroAy not in 
a geometrical sense, but as meaning ‘earliest visibility’; and this in two 
distinct applications. 

(x) The season when Arcturus first begins to be visible, after sun- 
set, as an evening star, shortly before the vernal equinox (March 20—21). 
This is sometimes termed the ‘acronychal’ rising (from d&xpdvvxos, on the 
verge of night). Hippocrates, who was the contemporary of Sophocles, 
and who illustrates the popular reckoning by Arcturus more clearly than 
any other writer, uses dpxtovpou émiroA7 in this sense without any quali- 
fying epithet, leaving the context to show what he means: zrept dcairys 
3. 68 (vol. vi. p. 598 ed. Littré) perd 8€ ratra [viz. when 44 days have 
elapsed from the winter solstice] apy 75y Lépupov rvéew, kai padaxwtépy 
 wpy...eira be [1 5 days later] dpxrovpov émitody, Kal xeAiddva opy 7dy 
atverOar, Tov éxopevov dé xpovov TouKkiAwT epov 759 Sua-yeuw péxpis ionwepins 
[the vernal equinox] 7pyépas tpudKovra dvo. 

(2) Far more commonly, dpxtovpov émiroAy denotes the season 
when Arcturus begins to be visible as a morning star. This is termed 
the ‘heliacal’ rising (yAvaxy), because Arcturus is then visible before 
sunrise. In the age of Hippocrates and Sophocles (say in 430 B.C.), 
Arcturus began to be thus visible about a week before the autumnal 
equinox, which falls on Sept. 2o—21; and, in the popular language of 
that age, ‘the rising of Arcturus’ commonly meant, ‘shortly before the 
autumnal equinox.’ Cp. Hippocr. zepi diairys 3. 68 (vi. 594 Littré, before 


- 
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the passage cited above) rov mév évavrov és téocapa pépea Siarpeovow, 
arep padiota ywaoKkovew ot rodAol, xeova, Hp, Gépos, POivdTwpov. Kal 
(1) xemdva piv dxd rreddwv dvovos axpt isnpepins apuys, (2) Hp de aro 
lonuepins méxpe tAEaowv éxitodys, (3) Gepos dé dard TAeddwv pwEéxpt GpKTov- 
pov eémtodjs, (4) POivorwpov dé amd dpxtovpov péexpt wAEddwv dvctos. 
Here he tells us that, according to the reckoning with which the Greeks 
of the 5th century B.c. were most familiar, the year was divided into 
four parts, thus: (1) Winter—from the setting of the Pleiads to the 
vernal equinox: (2) Spring—from the vernal equinox to the rising of 
the Pleiads: (3) Swmmer—tfrom the rising of the Pleiads to the rising of 
Arcturus: (4) Autumn—from the rising of Arcturus to the setting of the 
Pleiads. In the sevenfold division of the year (noticed by Hippocrates 
in his wept ‘EBdouddwv), summer was subdivided into épos, early sum 
mer, and ézdépa, late summer: and the latter ended with the ‘ heliacal’ 
rising of Arcturus, as Galen 5. 347 says: dou Tov évauroy els érra TEpv- 
ovtw wpas, dxpe pev émiroAns Tod Kvvds (Sirius) éxtetvovor to Gépos, 
évredbev 8 péxpis apxtovpov thy érwpav. Hippocrates says that, in 
watching the course of maladies, particular attention should be paid to 
the stars, especially to the rising of Sirius and of Arcturus, and to the 
setting of the Pleiads; for these are the critical seasons at which diseases 
most often mend, cease, or enter on new phases: epi dépwv, tdarwr, 
rorwv 11 (vol. 1. p. 52 ed. Littré). The short phrase of Sophocles, eis 
dpxrotpov, can be matched with several of his medical contemporary, 
showing how familiar the sign was: éidnu. I. 2. 4 ep apxtotpoy (=a 
little before the autumnal equinox), 2d. 1. 2. 7 mpd dpxtovpouv é6Xéyov Kat 
éx dpxrovpov (defore, and at, his ‘heliacal rising’): mept dépwv x.7.A. 10 
pyre v0 Kiva pyre él 7G apxrovpe (neither just before Sirius rises, nor 
just when Arcturus does so). For the Roman writers, though Arcturus 
had no longer the same importance as a mark of the people’s calendar, 
he is especially the symbol of equinoctial storms in September: Plaut. 
Rudens prol. 69 Mam Arcturus signum sum omnium acerrimum: Vehe- 
mens sum exoriens: cum occido, vehementior. Cp. Horace Carm., 3.1. 27 
saevus Arcturi cadentis Impetus. Plin. 18.74 (Arcturus rises) vehementissimo 
significatu terra marique per dies guingue (indicated as Sept. 12—17). 

A passage of curious interest is Plin. 2. 47 usgue ad sidus Arcturt, 
guod exoritur undecim diebus ante aeguinoctium auctumnt. Here Pliny 
treats the ‘heliacal rising’ of Arcturus as an event of fixed date, 
occurring annually about Sept. 9 or 10. But, owing to the precession of 
the equinoxes, this ‘heliacal rising’ becomes progressively later,—as 
will be seen below, about one day later in every 70 years. In Pliny’s 
time (about 70 a.D.) the earliest time at which Arcturus could have 
been seen before sunrise would have been considerably later than 
Sept. 9 or 10. It would seem, then, that Pliny had taken his date 
from a literary source long anterior to his own age. On this point, 
Professor G. H. Darwin has kindly given me the subjoined note :— 

‘A rough calculation gives the following results with respect to the 
rising of Arcturus in the latitude of Athens (38° N.):— 

‘In 430 B.c. the rising of Arcturus (R.A. 185°, decl. 32°) preceded 
that of the sun 


: 
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on 7 Sept. (N.S.) by 22 minutes, 
and on 15 Sept. by 61 minutes. 


‘In 70 a.D. the rising of Arcturus (R.A. 191°, decl. 29°) preceded 
that of the sun 
on 15 Sept. by 23 minutes, 
and on 22 Sept. by 62 minutes. 


‘ After a star has risen it remains invisible for some time on account 
of mist on the horizon, but if the climate be clear the interval of 
invisibility after geometrical rising is short. It is of course also in- 
visible in the day time and shortly after sunset or before sunrise. If 
therefore a star only rises in the geometrical sense a short time before 
sunrise, it will remain altogether invisible. From the above results 
we see that on Sept. 7, 430 B.c. and on Sept. 15, 70 A.D. Arcturus 
though really above the horizon before sunrise must have been in- 
visible on account of the brightness of the twilight. On the 15 Sept. 
430 B.c. and on the 22 Sept. 7o A.D. it must have been visible after 
geometrical rising, and before there was so much daylight as to ex- 
tinguish stars of the first magnitude. It is likely that Arcturus would 
have thus been first visible as early as 12 Sept. 430 B.c., and as 
20 Sept. 70 a.D. The first visibility of Arcturus took place between 
seven and eight days earlier in the month in 430 B.c. than in 70 A.D. 
In a clear climate like that of Greece the first visibility, after the 
period of invisibility due to the nearness of the sun, would fix the 
time of year within two or three days. At this season the rapid 
decrease of the sun’s declination conspires with the increase of his 
right ascension to produce a rapid increase in the interval by which 
the rise of Arcturus precedes that of the sun, As above stated, this 
interval would increase from 22 to 61 minutes between Sept. 7 and 
15, 430 B.c. In a week after Sept. 15 the star would have risen long 
before sunrise, and the appearance of the star in the east and the 
rapidity of its extinction by the rays of the sun would cease to bea 
remarkable phenomenon.’ 


1505. py ode repiidys.—Porson on Med. 284 holds that Tragedy 
never admitted zepi before a vowel (whether the prep. stood alone or was 
compounded with another word) in senarii, in trochaics, or in a regular 
system of anapaests. In Ar. 7%. 1070 wepiadAa occurs in an anapaestic 
verse from Eur., but this, says Porson, seems to have belonged to a 
free or irregular system (systema illegitimum). In Soph. fr. 225 wepiadda 
belongs to lyrics: so zepipyws (not a certain reading) in Aesch. Ag. 216: 
mepusdvvos i, 1448: and mepusora Soph. fr. 611. Where a compound of 
mepi occurs elsewhere than in lyrics, Tragedy, Porson says, used tmesis : 
as Eur. Bacch. 619 7ade repi Bpdxovs éBadre: fr. af. Cornut. De WV. D. 
184 xopudy Se Geav 6 wept xOdv’ éxwv | paewds aifyp. Similarly such a 
form as 7ydiecpévos (Ar. Zecl. 879) belongs to Comedy, not Tragedy. 
Here, then, he would write rapa og’ idys (the Mss. having zapidys): 
Fritzsche, rep o¢ iSys. But it may be urged: (1) such a tmesis is 


alien from the style of ordinary tragic dialogue : (2) the extant remains 


of Attic Tragedy justify Porson’s remark that compounds of epi were 
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avoided, but are too small to warrant a rule absolutely excluding them : 
(3) the probability of such a rule, intrinsically slight, is further lessened 
by the zepiadAa of the Euripidean anapaest: (4) one reason why zepi 
before a vowel should be usually avoided is evident: a compound with 
dui would in most cases express the same notion, without resolving 
the foot: ¢g. duméyw, dudiornut dispensed with need for zepiexe, 
mepictnut. A single example like our passage goes far to break down 
the assumed universality of the exclusion. 


1526. ov tis od f7Aw Toditdv tats Tbyats éréBerev.—Lucian once 
uses the verb eruBhero with a dative, Astro. 20 (where he is imitating 
an Tonic style) kai ogice yuyvopévoiot TH piv 7 “Adpoditn td St 6 Leds 
TO € 0 "Apys éréBXeWav (looked favourably upon). Plutarch (Caes. 2) 
has tots xpypacw éropGaduiwvtos, ‘eyeing the money’ (covtaartes 
but that proves nothing for émBAérw. émiBrérw usually takes either 
(2) an accus. with preposition of an object towards whom one looks,— 
eis nuas Plato Phaedr. 63 A, éxi thv @nBaiwv wow Deinarch. or. 1 § 72: 
or (6) a simple acc. of a thing which one mentally considers: as Adyous 
Plat. Legg. 811 D, adruxias, cundopas Isocr. or. 1 §§ 21, 35. Are we 
warranted, then, in rendering, ‘not ooking jealously on the prosperity 
(jw, or as Prof. Kennedy translates it, the aspiring hopes) and fortunes 
of the citizens’? 

I take {Aw as a dative of manner with éré8derev. Thebans 
viewed Oedipus, not with jealousy, but with f#Aos, ze. with a sense 
that he was the type of perfect good fortune, the highest model 
for aspiring effort. <jAos is felt by one who is impelled to lift himself 
towards the level of a superior; @dvos, by one who would depress 
that superior to his own; when they are mentioned together, it is 
because battled Gros often breeds POovos: Plat. Menex. 242 A mp@rov 
pey fos, amo 6e Sjrov O6vos. Cf. Eur. Suppl. 176 ff. copay de 
meviay T eicopav rev odBuoy, | mévyra T és tovs mAoveious dzo- 
Brérew | Lndrodv’, tw” airdvy xpnudtwv épws éxy, Ze. that his Gros of 
the prosperous man may spur him to honourable exertion. The chief 
reason for preferring ov...rais tUyars to Musgrave’s 6v...rqs ruxys is that 
the latter is so much further from the ss.: the usage of ém:BAérew also 
favours the former. The reading of the MSS., dotts...xal tbxats ém- 
BAérov, is nonsense. We cannot supply jv with the participle. 

Prof. Kennedy, reading ds tis, renders: ‘mighty man he was, for 
one who never eyed jealously the aspiring hopes and fortunes of the 
citizens’: 7.e. he was as powerful as a tvpavves could be who refrained 
from jealously suppressing all eminence near him. This version raises 
the question noticed above—as to whether ém:BAérwv would have been 
used, without any addition, in the sense of imvidens. As regards the 
sense, we scarcely seem to need here a clause which qualifies and 
restricts the former mzght of Oedipus, even though this clause at the 
same time implies a tribute to his moral greatness. 


PND GIES. 


I. GREEK. 


The number denotes the verse, in the zo¢e on which the word or matter is illustrated. 


When the reference is to the critical note, cr. is added to the number. 


When 


the reference is to a age, p. is prefixed to the number. )( means, ‘as distinguished 


from.’ 


A 

dBdaBys as a cretic, 229 
dyndareiv, dyos, 402 
ayktdn, 204 
dyvis, act. and pass., 677 
dypol, opp. to réds, 1049 
dypbvojrot WAGKES, 1103 
dybprns, 387 
dyxovns Kpelocov, 1374 
advmoNs, 510 
deAdd bes Urmot, 466 
afoua, 155 
dbéws, 254 
&Oixros, of Delphi, 898 
dAXwos, of folly, 372 
aldodpar with (1) accus. of pers., (2) infin. 

of act, 1427 
alOhp )( odpavds, 866 
alkd\Aew, 597 
alua alpeiv, 996 
alua éuptdor, 1406 
aluarovs, 1279 
alpeiv, to ‘take,’ or ‘slay,’ 996 
alperOar mévOos, 1225 
— alcvupyirns ){ tépavvos, p. 5 
aldpa, 1264 
dxovew, to be called, 903 
axrh (Bwpuos), edge of, 182 
a&xwy = dxovoros (of an act), 1229 
ddéEouar as future, 539 


GdnBes; 350 

add, puts and meets an objection, 1375 

GNA... MeV 57, 523 

dXos, 6, idiomatic use of, 290 

dé\Xos redundant, 7 

&Xos omitted (obris, dAAd), 1331 

&\Xws re, ‘and moreover,’ I1I4 

Goxes, in fig. sense, 1211 

arvew, 695 

dpprbéévor dkpal, 1243 

aupemrné apd, 417 

"Audirplrns péyas Oddapos, 194 

dv=4 dv, 281, 749 

dy, ellipse of, with imperf. (éBovAdunr), 
1348; (ex), 256, 1368 

dy omitted after és with subjunct., 1231 

dv with infin. or partic., 11 

dy with partic. or infin., limit to use of, 
523 

dy repeated, 139, 339, 862, 1438 

dv before verb corrupted to dva-, 1348 

dvayryveoxew not found in Attic prose as 
= ‘to recognise,’ 1348 

dvdyxn, a constraining doom, 877 

dvaknptacew, 450 

dvaé, of a god and of a seer, 284 

dvamNaKyros, 472 

avamveiv, to revive, 1221 

dvappryvovat, intrans., in fig. sense, 1075 

divdpa, accus. defore infin., in a youn, 314 
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avdpndarety, 100 

dvev, senses of, 1463 

dvjkeotov, of a ulacpa, 98 

av? dy=dvrl rovrwr, 264 

avTthaBn, 626 

avtew with adj., to make such or such, 
166 

afvo0c@a, to be condemned (with infin.), 
1449 

daavéay in commands, 236 

dmelpwv =Grerpos, 1088 

amevOvvew, to steer aright, 104 

amrqvyn, 753 

am)obr, els, 519 

amé )( éx, of source, 395 

da, sense of, in compound adjectives, 196 

amd )( mapd or mpds Tivos, 42 

dmoxeto Oat, pass., bold use of, 997 

amox\lvew, intrans., 1192 

dmoxplvew, 640 

arovocgliev, 480 

da d&evos, 196 

amémroNs, exile, 1000 

d&mromros, two senses of, p. 230 

dmomros dorews, 762 

admoomay éhrldos Twa, 1432 

dmocrepety Eaurov THs TOAEWS, 1381 

dmoorpépew xépas, 1154 

ambropos avayKn, 877 

amérpomos, 1314 

amopdckew, 483 

apa equiv. in sense to ap’ ov, 822 

apd =Eépwis, 417 

apatos, bound by an oath, 276 

dpatos déuors, sense of, 1291 

dpatos ddolunv, 644 

dpyés, senses of, 287 

dpOpa modGy, 718; KikNwy, 1270 

dptOués, of plural number as opp. to sin- 
gular, 844 

dpiora, adv., 1369 

apxréov, ‘one must rule,’ 628 

apudgew, absol., of oracles, to come true, 
go2 

dpoupa, fig. sense of, 1257 

appr’ apphrwv, 465 

"Aprews dudlarupos, 207 

dpxew )( kparety, 54 
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dorpos éxmerpetobar yi, 795 

aoxadd\ew, 937 

dredevTnTOS, 336 

drimos with genit., 788 

drdynretv, 515 

avdéadla, not necessarily stupid, 550 
avéew, to reflect honour upon, IogI 
avptov always ady., 1090 

airés, ‘unaided,’ 221, 341 

atrés=‘at once’ (ddedpds kal marhp), 458 
avrés =‘ unaltered in opinion,’ 557 
avroi=éuavTod, 138 

atrws, sense and accent of, 931 

dgavys (Adyos), unproved, 656 

aguévas éavrdv, to absolve oneself, 707 
aiguxvetoOa érl mdvta, 265 

apéBnros, ‘not fearing,’ with genit., 885 
dWavoros=od Wavoas, 969 

AYoppos, 431 


B 


Borbs=with few attendants, 750 
Baxxetos Beds, L105 

Bdadrew év alrig, 656 

Bdadrew és Ouuby, 975 

Bapvs, of vehement wrath, 673 
Bacavos, 493 

Baocireds, title of Zeus, 903 
Bédn Oupod, Per, 893 

Booxew =Tpépew, 1425 
Bov\joopat, 1077 

Bovvopos )( Bouvduos, 26 


FF 
‘yadoxos = guarding the land, 160 
yap, merely prefacing statement, 277 
yap, in elliptical sentences, 582 
yap, in assent, 1117 
yap, in negation, 1520 
ye, scornful (at ye), 445 
Yé..."V€, 1030 
“ye, added to a repeated pron. (¢é...c¢ ye), 

IIoI 
YE MEVTOL, 442 
yé rot 64, II7I 
vyévebXa (7dX\ews), her ‘sons,’ 180 
vyevéras, senses of, 470 - 
yours and ywworbs, 361, pP. 225 


TAO GREICK. 


yor” yevvatos, 1469 


A 

Sdios, 214 

ddarew, of mental pain, 681 

Sagvapébpos, 21 

3’ at end of verse, 29 

6é, introducing a yan, 110 

6é, introducing objection, 379 

6é, after oé, etc., in addresses, 1097 

5é, of apodosis after concessive protasis, 
302 

6é, when attention is turned to a new 
point, 319 

5€é...ye, 1030 

6é ody, 669, 834 

Selxvupt, of a warning example, p. 229 

delua, deluara, 294 

dewd, adv., 483 

dewédmous apd, 418 

Seléer, Sndo?, etc., sometimes impersonal, 
1294 

dekid, first sense of, 1243 

dedrepa, Td, the second-best course, 282 

67, as nearly= Hin, 968 

Sndady, 1501 

OAAnua, sense of, 1495 

dnv, adverbs in, 1310 

Ora, in assent, 445 

6v aldépa rexvw0érvres, 866 

dua TUS lévar, 773 

diapépew, “bear to the end,’ 321 

dvdaxrés, opp. to dppyTos, 300 

Sldwpe Noyor épavT@, 583 

dtevretv, 394, 854 

diéxew, trans. and intrans., 717 

dixd few, peculiar use of, 1214 

dixalws=‘in a strict sense,’ 853 

Alxn, 274 

ScodrAvvat, to forget, 318 

Stoptfew, 723, 1083 

Sumdat mia, 1261 

doxeiv, to approve, 483 

doxetv, (1) with infin, understood, (2) ‘to 
have repute,’ 1191 

dvoiv, never a monosyllable, 640 

SucobpicTov, 1315 


- dboror pos, of folly, 888 
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E 


€ elided after 7 (etn ’), 970 

éa, ég, a monosyllable, 1451, 1513 

éyyeOs, 1225 

éykaNely vetkos, sense of, 702 

éykpariys =e Kpdrel, O41 

éykupev (conjectured), 1031 

éyxos ppovrldos, of a device, 170 

ey or’, 332 

édos, sense of, 886 

é5pa, of supplication, 2 

el with subjunctive, 198, 874 

ef with fut. indic., 702 

el,..ere=elre,,.elTe, 92 

el kal, 305: distinguished from kal el, 
p. 224 

et rt wh, in diffident expressions, 124 

eldetre = eldelnre, 1046 

eldds, with sure knowledge, 119 

elkdOw, 651 

elk, sense of, 979 

eixés, 76, Of a reasonable estimate, 74 

eiul understood with an adject., 92 

elui with partic., instead of pres. or im- 
perf., 126 

elpyouat, to abstain from, 890 

efs=continuous, 374 

eis, with superlat. (kéAdior’ dvtp els), 
1380 

els éavrév, 76, in what concerns himself, 706 

els kadév, 78 

els mdvras (avdav), 93 

els TL PoBetc Bat, g80 

etre, single instead of double, 517 

elr’ odv...elTe, 1049 

éx in adverbial phrases (é& brapyfs), 132 

éx, of a former state (ru@dos ék dedopxd- 
TOS), 454 

éx, of ultimate cause, 590, 1453 

éx (uwaxpod), ‘at a long interval,’ rr41 

éx= ‘since’ (é& 00), 1197 

éx TOvde=pmeTa TA5e, 282 

éxBd\dew, to repudiate a statement, 849 

éxyevhs (conjectured by Dind.), 1506 cr. 

éxdnuetv, to de abroad, 114 

éxkadelv, 597 

éxxwelv (pfua), 354 

éxvew dacudv, 35 
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éxpeTpetc Oar yqv Gorpo.s, 795 
&xunvos, 1137 
éxmetpacbat, 360 
éxméumouat, midd., 951 
exrelvouat, fig. sense of, 153 
éxromvos G&yerat (instead of éx ré7wv), 1340 
ExTpiBew, 428 
éxdv =Exovovos (of an act), 1229 
édatvey dyos, 98 
eda’vew és tpiBds, 1160 
€\evdepody ordua, sense of, 706 
éumépuxe, of prophecy, 299 
éumdjocew, 1264 
év=‘in the case of,’ 388 
év, of pursuit or calling (év ry réxvy), 562 
év dpyois (rpdccecOa), 287 
év yéver, 1016 
év 6é, adverbial, 27, 181 
év (dtxacrats), ‘before judges,’ 677 
év dpkw, 652 
év gol, penes te, 314 
év ool, ‘in thy mind,’ 770 
éy Tut Opay and évopay rit, 537 
&y TOXD, YNPG, 80, 1112 
év xepotv, by his hands, 821 
évayns, ‘liable to a curse,’ 656 
&api0uo, 1187 
évdareia bar, 205 
&Oa=Eéxeice 2v0a, 796 
évOipios, 739 
évrav@a=‘in that point,’ 598 
éEaryyédopat, 148 
éEaryyedos, 1223 
éeEatpeiv, to put out of account, go8 
éfeOeiv, to be fulfilled, 88 
éfecreupévot, said of suppliants, 3 
éfodv, to bring to a (lower) level, 425, 
1507 
éétowréov, 408 
é6s as= ‘thine,’ p. 6 
én’ dypGv and like phrases, 1049 
éraxovew, 794 
émel =‘ for else,’ 390 
émevxouat, 249 
ém, adverb, 181 
emi fipa pépew, 1095 
él 70éwv Nexrol (conject.), 18 cr. 
_éxt with dat. as= ‘against,’ 508 


_ INDICES. 


éml 7G dvépi=in his case, 829. 

émlt dpdvima drropos, 692 
ém:Bérew, Classical use of, p. 234 
émlxoupos, ‘avenging,’ 497 

émtovoa, 7, 109 

émippdoow, 1244 

émigxorety, sense Of, 1529 
émioTpoph, 134 -@ 

émiToh) axpovuxos and Hak}, p. 230 
émiayv, 6, the first comer, 393 

éros, of an oracular response, 89 


€mroupos, 194 i 
érwods, 7, distinguished from 6 érmdds, — 
p- Ixvii 


étavupos, uses of, 210 

épyw, eptw, epéas, etc., 890 
éppvunv, aor. of pow, 1351 ! 
&pxopuat, to come to be (poveds HAOov), 1357 


éomepos Oebs="Atdns, 178 - oe ve 
éotla, of Delphi, 965 a 
ed, ‘carefully,’ 308 apa: 


eb dudéva, to give good, 1o8r gases 
ed ic@’ with hiatus, 959 
evayns bows, 921 
evémeta, senses of, 932 
evO0 )( bOds, 1242 4 
Evkreta, title of Artemis, 161 
eUpnua, I107 
etoemros, act., ‘reverent,’ 864 
etxoua, constr. of, 269 , 
evay, epith. of comfort, 189 
épupveiv, of imprecation, 1275 
épuv, of a natural claim, 9 — ’ 
Exoua, uses of, 891, 1387 
éxw, with part. of aor:, 577, 
jor 2 
éxw, intrans. with adv. (He: 
é@pa, al, the festival, 1264 


Z 


Lidos )( PAdvos, p. 234 
Sv, to be operative, 45 


i 
i, 1st pers. sing. imperf. of 
%...9, where the first 4 m 


487 - 
fj kat=than even, 94 


LL. GREEK. 


7 kal, in question, 368, 757 

7} ovK as one syllable, 555 

H...r€ instead of 4...4, 539 

qoe, 3rd sing., 1525 

oemev, Hoare, Yoecav, 1232 

hdovd, form of, 1337 

Hots =evdyyeros, 82 

7Ge0s, 18 

HKw=yéyova, 1519 

WOov = eyevounv, 1357 
 BSunv and HrAdunv, 1311 

juos, in tragic dialogue, 1134 

niryuat, 1512 cre 


ic) 


O@ddapos, 1241 
Gavdowwos BeBnkws, 959 
cia, rd, religion, g10 
Geios, epithet of kings, etc., 1235 
Gedjcas, 649 
Gemerds and Gemords, 993 
Geds, said of Nowudbs, 27 
Geds, without art., 871 
Geomérea, a really pleonastic form, 463 
Gewpla, uses of, 1491 
~  Gewpds, to Delphi, 114 
O@nrela )( Sovdela, 1029 


OlEouat, 8g1 
Oodfew, as=Cdocew, 2, p. 206 
 Oupéy, 1241 
@w, verbal forms in, 651 
iL 
tdxxuos, 1218 
iddenos, 1218 


laxety, laxxetv, 1218 
léat éml (accus.), to attack, 495 
tepés, epith. of buB8pos, 1428: and lpés, 
1379 Cr. 
Ihwos, 154, 1096 
11, in entreaty, 1468 
IxveiaOat els rt, toincur a fate, 1158 
“ber hpwoe KAddot, 3 
"wa, ‘where,’ 367 (with genit.), 687 (with 
i — fixew), 947: limit to its use, 1311 
ba, final, with imperf. and aor. indic., 
1389 
pn clr, 328 


= 
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ica kai=loa worep, 1187 

ia, Td, poet. for ra adrd, 1498 

isos, adjectival compounds with, 478 
Ucos, ‘just,’ 677 

lcotc@a, passive, 31 

iordvat édrrlda, 698 

icropety, senses of, 1484 

<6 and -iow, futures in, 538 

lay, pres., not fut., partic., 773 


K 

Ka? brepBodjv, 1197 

KaGikveto Gat, construct. of, 809 

kal, emphasizing verb, 851, 989, 1129 

kal, ‘e’en,’ where the speaker is diffident 
(xdv éuol), 1239 

kal=adeo, 347 

xal=6re, 718 

kal (dedp’ €8nuev) = ‘in the first instance,’ 
148 

kal...kat= ‘both, and (yeé),’ 413 

kal unv, ‘indeed,’ 749, 1004 

Kal un ye, 345 

kai od, ‘thou on thy part,’ 342 

kal TadTa, 37 

Ka.pés, with art., 1050 

KaipQ@= ev Kalp@, 1516 ox 

Kaxds= dvovyerys, 1063 

kd\Xos, concrete, a fair thing, 1396 

kah@s, colloquial use of, 1008 

kara, with acc. of respect, 1087 

kard, after its case, 1280 

xara éavrév, = ‘alone,’ 62 

kara oréyas lévat, 637 

karakxoiuay Suua (of deathlike anguish), 
1222 

Karapypua, sense of, 920 

Karagnue )( dardgnut, 507 

karebxouat, 246 

karéxw, intrans. (to restrain oneself), 782 

Kek\Naupévos, 1400 

kévrpa dirda, 809 

kévtpa, fig., 1318 

képdos, material gain, 595 

xevOew, to be hidden, 968 

x#devua, of a brother-in-law, 85 

knAls cuupopas, 833 

Kijpes )( Motpar, 472 
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kddgew, of birds, 966 

kXalwy, ‘to thy cost,’ 4o1 
KAjfoua: )( kadoduar, 1451 
k\pOpa, door-bolts, 1261 
kowdbs = kowwvds, 240 

koddtew, of verbal reproof, 1147 
Kp, vowel long before, 640 


kpeloowy el pn av=Kpelcody éorl ce un 


elvat, 1368 
kTjua, of mental or moral qualities, 549 
Kukdbets dyopas Opdvos, 161 
KUptos, 1506 
kdwv, said of the Sphinx, 391 
Kwa én, 290 


A 


AapBdvew (dpatov), 276 

Aduzrew, said of sound, 186 

dévyew, of mere talk, 360 

Aéyw dé, as an exordium, 412 

A€yw TL; 1475 

Aetrew, intrans., to stop short, 1232 
Aryew, fig., of rumour, 731 

A7j9w, parts of, used by Soph., 1325 
Away, poet. for br0d0x7, 420, 1208 
Adywv Séknows, Kdurros, 681 

Aoélas, 854 

Aoxtrat, a king’s body-guard, 751 
Avew, with simple genit., 1350 
Avew TéEXN=DNvotTEEly, 317 

Adxewos, epith. of Apollo, 203 


M 
pdyos, 387 
bakpatwyes, ai, the Nymphs, royg 
badepds, IQ0 
pddora, of one’s first wish, 926 
Hdvris, said of (1) god, (2) man, 708 
payris, ‘prescient,’ 1086 
paragw, wardtw, 891 
wéya, adv. with adj., 1341 
peyarn Oddacoa, 7, 194 
#éyas=in a strong (moral) position, 652 
pebcévat Nbyov, 784 
pelfova Tay wakloTwr, 1300 
pelfwy, ‘nearer and dearer,’ 772 
HA, fut. or aor. after, 967 
heuvaueba, subjunct., 49 


wév, clause with, without expressed an- 


tithesis, 18 


bev ody, where each word has a separate 


force, 483 
hey obv, as=‘ nay rather,’ 705 
Hepiuvay, uses of, 1124 
uéons (€& darnvys), ‘right out of,’ 812 
becdupanos, of Delphic oracle, 480 
pérecrl wot wodews, sense of, 630 
#érotkos, sense of, in poetry, 452 
uh, generic, 397, 638, 875, 1019 
pH, where wh od could stand, 1388 


uy before the infin., where od could 


stand, 1455 


yh, in a saving clause (with partic. un- 


derstood) = ei mj, 1457 
pn ob, with partic., 13, 221, p. 221 
Hh ob, 76, with infin., 1232 
Hh )( ob apd Oavudgera, 289 
bnéé, irregularly equiv. to un Kal, 325 
pndels, 6, ‘he who is as nought,’ ro19 
pndév, 76, ‘what is as nought,’ 638 
undév, 76, adverbial with g5cas, 1187 
pndev eldws, 6 (instead of obdé), 397 
pare, understood, 239 
pla poun=évos poun, 122 
pow=‘as I bid you,’ 1512 
potpa, how far personified, 863 
povas, 1350 
povimos, 1322 


Hovos, not ‘alone,’ but ‘pre-eminently,’ 


299 
Hovwdlar, structure of, p. [xxviii 
pobvos, in dialogue, 304 


Lobvos, supposed limit to its use by Soph., 


1418 
N 


vatew duod (said of feelings, ete.), 337 
véuw, of sway, 579 

vnrrs )( dvorxros, 180 

vigew, special sense of, 1228 

vw, accus. plur., 1331 

vouds, use of, 1350 

vouos téos and Kowds, 865 

viv dé, with aor. equiv. to perf., 263 
voudw, senses of, 300 — 
vurifew, 192 


I. GREEK. 


i=} 
Eetvos for tévos in dialogue, 1418 
févn =fevy Ys 455 
tuudopds, tds, THv BovNevudtwy, 44, Pp. 
207 


O 


ola impossible after 671 in 1401 

ota (SobXos, ‘for aslave’), rarer than ws..., 
763 

olda )( yeyvweoxw, 1128 

Oldizrous as vocative, 405 cr. 

olxevs=olxérns, 756 

oluat, only sometimes parenthetic, ros 

oldgwyos, 846 

olov (after rovofrov) instead of wore, 1293 

olo® ws molnoov; 543 

6\€Optos, pass., ‘lost,’ 1341 

BrePpos, colloquial use of, 1341 

“OdvuTos, the sky, 867 

Suavros )( cUppwvos, 186 

8u8pos, symbol of water generally, 1427 

duirlar doray, sense of, 1489 

duoyerys, sense of, 1362 

dudomopos, 260, 460 

6uborodos, ‘roaming with,’ 212 

6uo0, senses of, 1276 

éudanrés, the Delphic, 480, 898 

bvoua KakoD=Kakdy dvouafouevov, 1284 

évres, etc., with a numeral (6v’ dvre), 1505 

érlow, of the future, 486 

Srrws pj, after verb of fearing, 1074 

brws méuwpers, (see) that you send,’ 1518 

dpav 7a adra, sense of, 284 

dpds; in reproach, 687 

6p0és, ‘justified,’ 506 

Spxos Gedy, 647 

8puevos, aor. part., ‘sped,’ 177 

bpvih&e alolw, 52 

és dv 6€ instead of ds dé dv (in prose), 749 


 Gcov pH, with partic., 347 


éo0s with causal force (=6r« rocofros), 
1228 
doris with superl., efué being understood, 


344, 663 
ov yap dv, with protasis suppressed or ex- 


_ pressed, p. 221 


es 
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od yap 7, 576 

ov (rdv Oebv) =o wd, 660 

od’ dv els, 281 

ov6é uv, ‘no, nor,’ 870 : 

ovdels 8s ovXxl=71Gs Tis, 373 

ovdév (instead of oddels) BporSv, 1195 

ok els BXeOpov; 430 

ovK toos, more than equal, 810 

oUvexd, Twos, so far as it is concerned, 
858 

ovsrw instead of ovzrore, 105 

ovzw ironically, 594 

ovpavla aldjp, 866 

ére, ‘seeing that,’ =émed7, o18 

odris, dNAM, for odrts GAXos, GAA, 1331 

odros ob, 532 

obrws divided from its adjective, 1444 

ép0aduds, fig. sense of, 987 


II 


adykapros, epith. of laurel, 83 

ma0os, euphemistic, 840 

mabey, by bodily pain, 403 

Tlaudv, of Apollo, 154 

matdoupyla for matdoupyds, 1248 

méadat, of a recent moment, 1161 

maXatds, joined with 6 mply (not a pleo- 
nasm), 1282 

madacua, of civic emulation, 880 

maduv, redundant, 430 

mé\Xw, trans. and intrans., 153 

mav Spay, etc., 145, 265 

mavoédnvos (wpa), 1090 

wdvra, adv. neut. plur., 475, 1197 

mavTedys, of a wife, 930 

map’ olvy, 780 

map’ obd€év, 983 

mapd in Tov rap’ abr@ Blorov, 612 

mapamelBew, to outstrip, 504 

mapapplr7w, with partic., 1494 

Tapaxophynud, P. 7 

wdpeorw, impers., ‘it can be done,’ 766 

mapéxeuw )( Exew, 567 

mapyxnots, rhetorical, 370 

maprevar Kéap, 688 

awdpoSos of Chorus, r5r 

mdrptos )( marpgos, 1394 


16 
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marpusrns, said of a place in one’s native 
land, rog1 

médas, adv., with mapacrarety, 400 

medacOfva, usu. with dat. in conjugal 
sense, 1100 

amepav (Gupod), to go far zn, 673 

mepl, compounds with, in tragic verse, 
P- 233 

meptadna, use of, 1218 

mepiBoaros, 191 

mepioods, ‘of special note,’ 841 

mepiTeAhouévars wpars, 156 

mepovn, a brooch, 1269 

mérouat, aorist forms of, 16 

merpatos, a doubtful use of, p. 226 

Try}, ) akovovoa, 1386 

anuovy}, quasi-colloquial use of, 363 

mlOeabe )( welOecBe, 1414 cr. 

alrrew =eumlrrew (as on a bed), 1210 

mliotiv pépew Twl, 1445 

mloris, senses of, 1420 

TAdYNS, 1029 

mddvos, wAdvn, 67 

mars, 780 

adéov TL, ‘some advantage,’ 37 

mrnod few =mAnotov elvar, gt: with dat., 
1134 

Tl\ov7wv, name for Hades, 30 

moutAyoos, chanting 7iddles, 130 

motos Kibaipiy=aotov uépos Kifatpdvos, 
421 

mods, the, exists where its men are, 56 

méNs, indignant appeal to, 629 

més, adjectives compounded with, 510 

movinros, senses of, 384 

moNvs, of strong rumour, 785 

mons pet, etc., of vehement speech, etc., 


75° 
tours, 288 
mmol, 167 


moré=tandem aliquando, 335 

mod; ‘on what ground?’ 355 

mod; ‘in what sense?’ 390 

mpaocew, ‘put into act,’ 69 
mpdccew, of intrigue (pass.), 124 
mpdocecbat, midd., senses of, 287 
mpecBirepov, ‘more serious,’ 1365 
mpl, with indic., limit to use of, 776 


INDICES. 


apo )( avr, vrép, mpés with gen., Io, 134 

mpodelxvut, of a warning example, p. 229 

mpodekvivar yatav, 456 

mpodelaas )( vrepdelcas, 89 

mpouos Gedy, of the Sun, 660 

mpbvo.a, classical use of, 978 

mpogeveiv, senses of, 1482 

mpomnrakl{w, 427 

mpotrovew, senses of, 685 

mpos following its case, 178 

apos, with dat., after verb of throwing or 
falling, 1302 

mpods dikns, 1014 

apos mol, 76, 131 

ampos cod, ‘in thy interest,’ 1434 

mpos Tl, 766, 1027, 1144 

amps Twos, ‘on one’s side,’ 134 

mpos Tivos airlas; 1236 

mpos Twos )( mapa Tivos, 935 

mpos (r@ dew), close to it, 1169 

mpos Katpov, 325 

mpos xapw, 1152 

mpocdyerOat, 131 

mpocamrev, intrans., 666 

mTpooryyopos, act. and pass., 1337, 1437 

mpoonkew, constructions of, 814 

mpocOnkn, aid, 38 

Mpookeiabat, 232 

mpookupew with accus., 1298 

mpootabévra, said of BéXea, 206 

mpoordarny émvypaperOat, 411 

mpoorarnptot Geol, 203 

mpoorarns, champion, 882 

MposTarns voToU, 303 

mpoorelxew for mpocorelxew (MSS.), 79 cr. 

mpoorlOer bar péptuvav, 1460 

mpoorpérerOat, 1446 

mpbcwmov, To obv, ‘thy frown,’ 448 

mpotépov varepoy, the so-called figure, 827 

mpopalvew, said of an oracle, 790 

mpopalver Bat, 395 

awv0uéves, sockets of bolts, 1261 

Tlv@duarris éorta, 965 

mijparov (6 Tt) ddAoluav, 663 

mbpyos (city-walls with towers), 56, 1378 

muppopos, of pestilence, 27 

ms Brérwv; 1371 : - 

Twraobat, 1310 
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P 


paywdds, of the Sphinx, 391 
pérew els Twa, 847 

porj= momentum, 961 
pveOat (ulacua), 312 


= 


o’, elided, though emphatic, 64 

cagrjs = ‘proved,’ 390 

ceuvopavrts, ironical, 556 

onudvTwp, 957 

sxorewds, of blindness, 1326 

col, not cor, required, 435 

omdpyava, fig. for infancy, 1035 

araoumov, Arist.’s definition of, p. 8 

oréyew, classical use of, rr 

oréd\ew )( cré\Xer Oat, 434, 860 

oréptas, having formed a desire, 11 

orépn=ixernpla, git 

orbdos= ads, 170 

oréua, of a prophet, 426 

orémara, said of one mouth, 1218 

ovyyerijs, with genit. or dat., 814 

ovyyevis, said of wérpos, etc., 1082 

cvddAaBwsy, colloquial force of, 971 

cupmaxos, of gods, 274 

cupmerpetcbat, 73, 963 

oimmerpos, strengthens Evygdew, 1113 

cUmmerpos ws KAVE, 84 

cupopa, classical uses of, p. 212 

cuudopd, enphemistic for guilt, 99 

cupdopa, of a happy event, 454 

cuugureve, 347 

atv, ‘by means of,’ 656 

abv avdpaow = dvdpas éxwv, 55, 123 

ody yipe Bapis, 17 

cuvaddayal darudver, 34 

cuvépxouat, to conspire with, 572 

cuvéorios, implying a share in family 
worship, 249 

ouvridévat, to concoct a plot, 4o1 

curronws, 810 

odas, cpéas, accent of, 1470 

exioTh 656s, the, 733, 1398 

TXONF, adv., 434 

gGua Spay xaxds, sense of, 642 

 gwrnp, as epithet of rix7, 80 


243 
T 


Ta dé, answering to ra mév understood 
(after doa), 1229 

7a Agora radra (of which you speak), 
1067 

rdaXas, last syllable long, 744 

re, irregularly placed, 258, 528, 694 

re, linking the speaker’s words to those 
of a previous speaker, 1001 

re xal where cal alone would suffice, 487 

TekovTes, ol=ol yovets, 999 

rexovres, oL=6 mar%p, 1176 

ré\e, proposed versions for in 198, p. 219 

redelv (absol.), to perform (funeral) rites, 
1448 

redelv els, 222 

réXevos, TéAos, of marriage, 930 

Tepackomos, 605 

réxvn, human skill, 380 

Tpde...THOE (SAérewv), to right or to left, 
857 ; 

Tyrixdode, ‘so young,’ 1508 

Tnpjoas, 808 

tt, adv., ‘perchance,’ 969, 1401 

rh & orw; 319, 1144 

tld dvr’ ele; 1056 

rl dnl; astartled cry, 1471 

rl xpelas=rls xpela, 1174 

Ttwwpetv, ‘to punish,’ 107 

ris and Soris combined, 72 

rts, indef,, after noun with definite art. 
(6 xbptds T1s), 107 

mis with adv. force (raxv’s tTis=rTaxéws 
mws), 618 

rus for dares only in indirect question, 1144 

ris (&8as); ‘in what spirit? 151 

rls ob= mas Tis, 1526 

rls otros, rls... ; for rls odros, ds, 1493 

rowode, after noun with 6 obs, 295 

rovode, in appos. with explanatory adj., 
435 

réxot, labours of child-bed, 26 

récos, rare in Soph., 570 

Tod NéyorTos elvat, O17 

rovr’ abré, Todro, 1013 

Toro pév...To07’ Addo, 605 

rpépew, said of the concomitants of one’s 
life, 374 ‘ 
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tpldovdos, 1062 
tplros, added, 581 
Tupavvls, of the king as embodying king- 


ship, 128 
TUpayvos, earliest occurrences ofthe word, 
P- 5 


tUpavvos, probable etymology of, 76. 
TUpayvos=a ‘tyrant’ in our sense, 873 
Tbxn, idea of, 977 


D4 


U8p.s, personified, 873 

buévatos )( ériPadapiov, 422 

tregape, 227 

brefehev, proposed versions for in 227, 
p- 222 

bmép dras, ‘to avert’ ruin, 165, 188 

drepudxer bat, trepuaxeiv, 265 

banperely viow, 217 

brd pynuns, 1131 

brépxnua, p. Ixxxv. 

drocrpéper Oat pepluyns, 728 

Urovdos, 1396 

brogopd, rhetorical, 1375 

bpéprew, of rumour, 786 

dgrévat, to suborn, 387 

bWlrodes, epith. of vduor, 865 


® 


dalvw, to set forth a story, 525 

gdoKew, =‘be confident,’ 462 

paris, of a divine message, 151 

pépew )( Popetv, 1320 

dépey mlorw rwl, 1445 

éper Ga mov, to achieve more, 500 

pépiore, &, rare in trag., 1149 

Pepa = Pépouat, 590 

dépw ayvelav, 863 

gevyev Tt, to escape the penalty of it, 
355 

ojua payrixal, 723 

pun )( dupy and Kryddy, 43 

Pbepeic bat, 272 

giro, powerful friends, 541 

poBeicba & Tt, g80 

goivios, poet. for Pavdcipos, 24 

poray, sense of, 1255 

gopadny, form and senses of, 1310 


INDICES. 


ppoveiv, senses of, 326, 1520 
gpovnoas, ‘having become sane,’ 649 
gudaccecGat mapa Tw, sense of, 382 
vats (wérpou, etc.), 334 


x 


Xalpw maar, sense of, 596 

xaAafa, fig. uses of, 1279 

xe, of song, etc., 1218 

xetpl Tiyuwpeiv, as Opp. to a fine or to 
atisla, 107 

xetpddeckros, a drat Neyduevov, go2 

xelpwua, 560 

Xepuy, 240 

xepoly=simply Epyois, opp. to Neve, 883 

xnpevew, 479 

XGovorriBys, 301 

xtacués, rhetorical, 538 

xvoatev, 742 

xopevew, typifying public worship gene- 
rally, 896 

xopever Gar, 1094 

xpela, ‘request,’ 1435 

xpelav rivds épevvay, 725 

Xpvcéa, epith. of Hope, 157 

xpucoutrpas, epith. of Bacchus, 209 

xwpis=‘ without evidence,’ 608 


0 


ds, final, with aor. indic., 1392 

@s, as prep., 1481 

&s, marking the mental attitude of the 
subject to the verb, 848, 1174 

ws and wozep, in comparison, with ellipse 
of a verbal clause, 923, 1114, 1178 

ws, added to a genit. absol., rz, 145 

@s, with accus. absol., ror 

ws dy, as=‘in whatever way,’ p. 224 

Os dv uh, 328 


. os yur}, ‘in a woman’s way,’ 1078 


ws (So0dos, ‘for a slave’), 763, 1117 

os reOpauuévor, ‘which (Ae says) has been,’ 
etc., 97 

@ore, confirms and continues the last 
speaker’s words, 1036 

ware ye, obx, in reply, 1131 - 

@ ray, 1145 
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Il. MATTERS. 


A 


Abae, temple at, 900 
abstract for concrete (rpo¢7 = Opéupara), 


I, 1248, 1396 


~ ‘accent’ defined, p. lxiv. 


>, Of Baxxetos, 1105 

>> Of khpvé (not Kijpvé) re, 802 

3» of mpoc6y, 1460 cr. 

», Of verbal derivatives with short 


penult., 460 


accented forms of pers. pron. preferable, 


435. 574) 1479 


accus. absol., 1or 


», after xupety, Tuyxdvew, 1298 

», after notion equiv. to transitive 
verb, 31 

», at beginning of sentence, without 
any regular government, 216, 278, 1134 
,, before infin., where dat. could 
stand, 913 

», before infin. with edxouar, 269 

»» cognate, 192, 264, 340, 422 

», cognate, denoting one’s errand 
(€pxopar ayyeNlav), 788 

5, cogn. to verb of feeling (7d éros 
750pa1) , 936 

3, double, after oré\NecPar, 434 

», im appos. with oé, instead of a 
vocative, 1119 

s, in appos. with whole sentence, 603 
» Of antecedent, prefixed to relative 
clause, 449 

>, Of person, after jKew, 713 

», Of place to which, 1178 

,, temporal, almost adverbial in refer- 
ence to a season, 1138 


acting, probable style of old Greek, 


p- Xxxi. 


adj. agreeing with pers., instead of subst. 


with prep. (éxrémtos dyouat), 1340, p. 226 
», and ady. co-ordinated (ri 7 véov 7 


= mdduy Spas;), 155 


adj., comparative, to be carried on to a 
second clause, 1204 
», compounded with noun of like sense 
with the subst. (Slos waxpalwy), 518 
3, compound, equiv. to two distinct 
epithets (old{wvos), 846, 965 
»» instead of adv. (#arepos), 222 
», instead of proper name in genit. 
(AaBddKevos mats), 267, 451, 1216 
3» OF pron., as epith. of a compound 
phrase (rotpdv ppev&v bverpoy, not r&y 
éuwv), 108 
», second, as epithet, following subst. 
(ray yaupdvuxa mapbévoyv xpyouwdor), 
T199; 1245 
», simple, instead of adj. with wy, 412, 
1506 
», transferred from subst. in the gen. 
to its dependent subst. (rocdvde ré\uns- 
mpbowtov), 532, 832, 1375 
», verbal, in -és, used as fem., 384 


or »,  sigmatic form of, p. 225 
re »» With act, sense (4Wavoros), 
969 


adv., neut. plur., 883 
Aeschylus, apparent reminiscence of, 1478 
3 Theban trilogy of, p. xvi. 
Agenor, 268 
alliteration, rhetorical, 370 
altars on the stage, p. 10 
ambiguity of phrase, intended by the 
dramatist, 137, 261, 572, 814, 1167 
anacolouthon (dat. for accus.), 353 
3 (plur. subject, sing. verb), 60 
oF through change of construc- 
tion (kexAdpuevos...mpopdvnré por), 159 
*anacrusis,’ p. Ixvi. 
anapaestic paroemiac, spondees in, 1311 
anapaests, excluded by Arist. from ord- 
oma, p. 8 
antecedent, attracted into case of relative 
(accus.), 449 
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aor. part., of a wish, hope, etc., 11, 649 
with ylyvopuat, 957 
yy 099~SC With roma, 1146 
aor. referring to a moment just past, 337 
Apollo, mpopyrns of Zeus, 151 
», with attributes of Zeus, 470 
», asa pastoral god, 1103 
aposiopesis, 1289 
Arcturus, in Greek calendar, 1137, p. 230 
Ares, the Destroyer, 190 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
ascribed to, p. 4 
Aristophanes, parodies tragic altercation, 
548 
Aristotle’s criticisms on the Oed. Ty- 
Yannus, Pp. XX1v. 
33 Kupalwy modirela, pp. 4 f. 
‘arsis,’ p. Ixv. 
Artemis Eixdeva and ’Ayopala, 161 
», with a torch in each hand, 207 
art. as relative pron., 200 (lyric): 1379 
(dialogue) 
», With abstract noun (7 éAmls, ‘hope’), 
836 
», with infin. in dependent clause, 1232, 
1388 
»» With kaipds, 1050 
,, referring to a previous mention, 845 
article, with interr. pron., in repeated 
question (7d 7l;), 120, 291 
Asclepiades of Tragilus, p. 6 
Assos, the American exploration of, p. 228 
Atlantic, the, w. limit of earth, 194 
augment, syllabic, omitted, 1249 
»» temporal, omission of, 68 


”? 3? 


brobéces 


B 


blight, threefold, 25 

‘Branching Roads,’ the, 733, 1398 
brooches used as daggers, 1269 

bull, the, type of a savage wanderer, 478 


c 


Cadmeia, the, of ancient Thebes, 20 

caesura, irregular, in anapaests, 1310 

children bought, to be sold as slaves, 
1025 


INDICES. 


choral ode, relation of to preceding é7- 
evobd.ov, 463 

choreic rhythm, p. ixx. 

choriambic verse, p. Ixxvi. 

chorus almost always close a play, 1524 

Cithaeron, the glens of, 1025 

clauses, rst and 2nd contrasted, and 3rd 
repeating rst, 338 

colloquial phrases, 336, 363, 971, 1008 

comparison, elliptical form of (olklay Eye 
peitw T0O yelrovos), 467 

condensed expression (ula darjyn irye= 
pla HY, WY), 753) 1451 

conditional statement of probable fact 
(rdx’ dv 7\Oe=probably came), 523 

conjectures by the editor, p. 1xi. 

‘ of former critics, adopted in 

this ed., p. lix. 

construction changed (in answering a 
question which prescribed a different 
form), 1127 

‘contraction,’ metrical, p. Ixy. 

co-ordination of clauses, where we should 
subordinate one to the other, 419 

Corneille’s Oedipe, p. xxxvi. 

Creon, the, of Sophocles, p, xxix. 

crepundia (Roman), 1035 

Cyllene, mount, rro4 

Cyprian Lays, reference to Oedipus in, 
p. xiv. 


dative after 6 adrés, 284 
3» with Bovrouery Fv, etc., 1356 
», after Spyusmac (as=‘to attack’), 


,, alone, in sense of dat. with mpés, 


»» ethic (waar xdewss), 8, 40, 596 
»» local, 20 
»,  locative, 381, 422, 1266, 1451 
>, modal (dogarelg), 51, 9o9, 1228, 
1526 
3 ;, cognate to idea of verb (Urry 
eVdew), 65 
Daulia in Phocis, p. xviii., 733 
‘deed and word,’ 72 be 
‘Delian,’ epith. of Apollo, 154 


- 
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deliberative subjunct., indirect forms of, 
972, 1256 
Delphi, wealth of temple at, 152 
a topography of, 463 
Dionysus, epithets of, 209 ff. 
dual forms of 2nd pers., 1511: fem., of 
participle, etc., 1472 
E 
echo, of one speaker's words by another, 
570, 622, 1004 
editions of the play, p. Ixi. 
elemental powers, the, profaned by an 
impure presence, 1427 
elision of oé, etc., though emphatic, 64 
» Of & at end of verse, 29 
ellipse of verbal clause after as, 923 
entrance, stage, for one coming from the 
country, 78 
epanaphora, figure of, 25, 259, 370 
epexegetic clause, after an adject., 57 
‘episode,’ Arist.’s definition of, p. 8 
epithet of agent transferred to act (yduos 
texvav Kal Texvosmevos), 1214, 1229 
55 placed after a subst. which has 
art. and adv. phrase defore it (rov Hin 
Adiov mddat vexpdv), 1245 
‘epode’ in choric songs, p. Ixvii. 
Eubulus, the comic poet, the Oedipus of, 
p- xxxiil. 
Euripides, the Oedipus of, p. xvi. 
is Phoen. 1758 ff., 1524 cr. 
‘exodus,’ Arist.’s definition of, p. 9 
expansion of verses in MSS., 1264 cr. 


F 

‘falling’ verse or sentence, p. lxix. 

false characters soon betray themselves, 
615 

festivals, Greek, bound up with family 
life, 1489 

figurative and literal expression half- 
blended, 866, 1300 

Fortune, Oedipus the son of, ro81 

fusion of two modes of expression, 725 

fut. indic. after Wa uy, 1412 
» » Of wish, resolve, etc. (Sovd7- 
copuat), 1077, 1160, 1446 
») in -tow and 1, 538 
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fut. 
1140 
», ‘middle’ as pass., 672 
», Optative, 538 f., 792, 796, 1271 ff. 
») partic. with art., 297 
y> perfect, 411, 1146 


interrog., with ov, commands, 430, 


G 


Zenitive, absol. of subst. without partic., 
966—1260 
3,  absol., with subject understood 
(apxovros, when one rules), 629, 838 
», after adj. of active sense, 885 
x after driwos, 788 
35 after compound adj. 
lack (&xaXkos domldwv). 190 
>, after éravupos, 210 
» after vouo (laws 
things), 865 
3, after roAvoredijs, 83 
3, after rpoordrns, etc., 303 


denoting 


prescribing 


», after verb of rising or raising, 142 

», after verb of taking (@y ov), 
1522 

»,  attributive, forming one notion 
with a subst. which has an epithet 
(roodvde TéAuns mpbowmov), 532 

(yjis Tus, one of the land), 


99 > 


236 

” ” (mpooradrov ypade- 
oOat), 411 - 

” 9 (rk @orw éxelvov; in 
him...?), 991 


7 it5 with infin. (od mayvrés 
éore move), 393, 917 

», causal (ris mpoduptas), 48, 697, 
7o1, 1478 

-e »,  (ixrhp over), 185, 497 

», depending on subst. implied in 
adj. (av dvdpiOuos), 179, 1168 

»,  =an adj. of quality (croAls Tpudas, 
ze. Tpupept), 1463 

4» objective (4Axh xaxod), 93, 218, 647 

», defining (ra @ldrar’ éxyédvow), 
1474 

», of source (ppovrldos &yxos), 170, 
312, 473, 681 

5, of parent (unrpés), 1062 
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genitive, of place from which an act is 
done (8xov), 808 
» Of place whence, 152, 192 
», of things needed, after els déov, 
1416 
»» partitive, 240 
after yew, 708 
» Tepav, 673 
in ws épyifjs éxw, 345 
Ap » of point to which (els 
ToT’ dvolas), 771 
» simple, after \vew, 1350 
goad, driver’s, with two points, 809 
god, an unseen, the agent, 1259 
Greeks, their unity expressed in religious 
rites, 240 


” ” 
”? ” 


H 


happiness, to be predicated of no one 
before death, 1529 

Harvard, Oedipus Tyrannus at, p. xlviii., 
p: 201 

Helicon, nymphs of, rrog 

herald, sacred functions of, 753 

Hermae, supposed reference to mutila- 
tion of, 886 

Hermes, 1104 

Hesiod, reference by, to Oedipus, p. xiii. 

hiatus (ef tc 6’, as if F preceded ¢), 959: in 
lyrics, 1202 f. 

Hippocrates, references of, to Arcturus, 
p. 231 

Homer, an echo of, 1325 

Homeric poems, notices of Oedipus in, 
p. xl. 

Homeric practice as to syllabic augment, 
1249 

‘honesty the best policy,’ 600 

house of Oedipus, general plan of, 1241 

‘hyperbaton,’ 1251 

‘hyporcheme,’ defined, p. iezxy. 

hyporcheme in place of stasimon, 1086 


iambic trimeters interrupted by short 
phrases, 1468 

imperfect, not admissible in 1311 
», of intention or menace, 805, 1454 
», Of tlx7w, instead of aor., 870 


INDICES. 


imperfect, of willingness (é6éxov), 1391 
3» partic. (6 rapHv=6s raphy), 835 
», referring to a result of effort (eipic- 
kov, was able to find), 68 
», and aor. joined in a condit. sen- 
tence, 125 
», indic., of obligation etc. (ec), 256, 
1368 
improbability, element of, in the plot, 
noticed by Aristotle, p. xxv.: how 
treated by the moderns, p. xlv. 
incense in propitiation, 4, 913 
indefin. pronoun (rts) after noun with art., 
107 
indirect discourse turned into direct, 1271 
infin. after éeuploxew, 120 
», after émickoreiv, 1529 
» after Aéyw etc. as=zubeo, 350 
», alone, instead of infin. with ws (rd 
5 épOov elreiv), 1221 
» and accus. in prayer (sudaud. 66s, 
etc.), 190 
», defining an adj. (&tAnTos Space), 792, 
1204 
9 9) @ phrase, 1169 
» epexegetic (éEairS ce TolTo Tropety), 


1255 
4) =an accus. of respect (ppovety ra- 
xus), 617 


», for imperat., 462, 1466, 1529 
» of plup. with dv, 693 
+, Of purpose, with verb of ‘going,’ 
etc., 198 
»» understood after ypjv, 1184 
», With art.=an accus. of respect, 1417 
», Without dy, representing an optat. 
without dy, 1296 
9» Without dere (elkdoa), 82 
», With 70 wy (od), 1232, 1388 
interrogative (ris) and relative (éa7ts) pro- 
nouns combined, 71 
Iocasta, the Sophoclean, character of, p. 
XXViii. 
Ionic 3rd plur. (éYolaro), 1273 
y» verse, p. Ixxvii. 
Jonicisms in trag. dialogue, 304 
‘irrational syllable,’ p. Ixv. i 
Ismenus, Ismenion, 21 
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Ister, the river, 1227 
iteration of a word, rhetorical, 370, 1330 


J 


Julius Caesar wrote an Oedipus, p. xxxiii, 


king, etc., summoned forth by visitors, 597 
‘kommos,’ a, defined, p. 9 
oF structure of the rst, p. Ixxviii. 
” the 2nd, almost a monody, p. 
XC. 
L 


laurel, worn by @ewpol returning from 
Delphi, 83 

Laurentian Ms., general relation of to 
the others, p. liv. 

laws, the ‘unwritten,’ 865 

leaping from above,—fig. of an evil dal- 
Hwy, 263, 1300 

life, the, the guest of the body, 612 

logaoedic verse, p. Ixx., n. 

logographers, the, references of, to Oedi- 
pus, p. xv. 

Loxias, 853 

Lycia, haunt of Artemis, 208 

lyrics, relation of the form to the matter 
of, p. xciv. 

Ir 

Miaenads, 212 

manuscripts used in this edition, p. lii. 

market-place, statue of Artemis in, 161 

masc. subst. used as fem. adject. (cwrip 
Téxn), 80 
», dual instead of fem., 1472 

mesode in choric songs, p. Ixvii. 

metaphor, a trait of Sophoclean, 866, 
1300 

is substituted for simile, p. 226 
‘monodies’ in Tragedy, p. xxviii. 


Nero fond of acting Oedipus, p. xxxiii. 
neut. adj. or pron. referring to masc. or 
fem. noun, 542 
», referring to men (ovdéy xaxdéy for 
ovdels Kaxds), 1195 
Nymphs, the, 1099 _ 


eS 1.° 
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°o 
Ocdifpodeia, the, a lost epic, p. xiii. 
Oedipus—feels his own fate as separating 
him from human kind, 1415 
Af the Sophoclean, character of, 
p- Xxvil. 
Olympia, udyres at, gor 
Olympus, the sky, 867 
optat., after secondary tense, replacing 
subj. with dy, 714 
», in dependent clause, by attraction 
to optat. of wish, etc., 506 
», instead of subj. with dv, after 
primary tense, 315, 979 
»» representing a deliberative sub- 
junct. after a secondary tense, 72, 1256 
», simple, where optat. with dy is 
more usual, 1296 
», With dy, deferential, 95, 282, 343 
», with dy, expressing one’s convic- 
tion, 1182 
oratio obliqua, 1271 
order of words, abnormal (rdv #5n Adiov 
maar veKpov), 124.5 
», (drws, odxér’ of8’, darddduTat), 1257 
»» (dpav udvos 7’ dxovew), 1430 
1» (74 warpia Novy, for 7. d. m.), 1394 
oscilla (Roman), 1264 
oxymoron, 196 


ty! 


paeon, the, in metre, p. Ixxx. 
Pallas, Theban shrines of, 20 
paradoxical phrases such as év oxdrw dpay, 
997, 1482 
Parnassus, snow-crowned, 473 
paronomasia (xpyoluw xphra.), 878 
partic. as tertiary predicate, 1140 
» continuing a question which 
another speaker has interrupted, 1130 
», epithet of agent, transferred to 
his act, 1214 
»» equiv, to protasis of a sentence, 
117 
»» imperf. (6 rapdy = 8s maphv), 835 
» )( infin., after ef wor Euveln potpa, 863 
»» in nomin., instead of accus. and 
infin. (dis vogoda’ éyé), 1061, 1368 


17 
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partic., irregularly replaced by finite verb, 
1134. 
>» modal, 
dative, 100 
», (@v) omitted, 412, 966 
» OF adj. equiv. to an adv., 963 
»» =protasis with el, 1371 
»» With ye, instead of finite verb, in 
a reply, 1o1r 
»» With pépynua, 50 
», With mrapapplrtw, 1494 

parts, cast of the dramatic, p. 7 

pastoral epithets of Apollo, 1103 

patrons of pérokot, 411 

pauses, metrical, p. Ixvi. 

perf. of final result (ebpAcOa, ‘found once 
for all’), 1050 

person, the third, for the first, 535 

Phasis, the river, 1227 

Pherecydes of Leros on Oedipus, p. xv. 

Philocles, traditional defeat of Sophocles 
by, p. xxx. 

Pindar, reference of, to Oedipus, p. xiv. 

plague at Athens, supposed allusion to, 
De Xk 

pleonasm, 408 

Pliny, references of, to Arcturus, p. 231 

Plunteria, festival of the, 886 

pluperf. infin. with dy, 693 

plural, allusive, for singular, 366, 497, 
IOQI, 1359, 1405 
», neuter as adverb, 883 

pollution, feared from contact with the 
blood-guilty, 1415 

Polus, the tragic actor, p. xxxi. 

position, irregular, of a second epithet, 
T199 

», unusual, of words, giving em- 

phasis, 139, 278, 525 : 

positive and negative joined (yvwrd Kovx 
dyvwra), 58 

5, (verb) to be evolved from nega- 

tive, 241 

power, the substance of, better than the 
show, 599 

predicate, adj. as, after subst. with art., 
672, 971 

prep., following its case, 178, 525 


answering to a modal 


INDICES. 


prep., between two nouns, governing 
both, 734 
», needlessly added (éUvavAos pos 
xXwpors), 1126 
present infin. after etxoua, 892 
»,  indic. or partic., denoting a per- 
manent character, 437 
», historic, 113 
proleptic use of adjective, 98 
‘prologue,’ Arist.’s definition of, p. 8 
pronoun in appos. with following subst. 
(rdde...7dod’ apds), 819 
»» possessive, for genit. of pers, pron. 
(cos 1600s), 969 
»,  relat., as last word of verse, 298 
»,  Yelat. instead of demonstrative, 
after a parenthesis, 264 
», with causal force (éca=67% Too- 
adra), 1228 
», redundant, 248, 385, 407 
prodéde in choric songs, p. Ixvii. 
prophecy, Greek view of, 708 


Q 
‘quantity,’ metrical, defined, p. Ixiv. 
»» of vowels before xp, 640 


R 


rain, symbol of water generally, 1427 
recognition of children by tokens, 1035 
redundant expression, 1126, 1463 
repetition (do7ds els dorovds), 222, 248, 261 

», in euphemism (fdacroic’ dxws 

&BdaorTe), 1375 

a in lyric lament, 1193, 1330 

rs of one speaker’s words by an- 

other, 548 

a of the same word, at a short 

interval, 517 
resident-aliens at Athens, and their pa- 

trons, 4II 
‘resolution,’ metrical, p. Ixy. 
revivals, recent, of Greek plays, p. xlvii. 
thetoric, figures of, 370, 538, 1375 

», mlores of, 1420 
rhythm defined, p. Ixiv. ve 
thythmical ‘sentence,’ the, p. Ixvi. 

99 ‘period,’ the, p. xviii, 


WT MATTERS: 


riddle of the Sphinx, pp. 6, 228 
‘rising’ rhythmical sentence, p. Ixxiii. 
rivers, representative, 1227 


sacrifices, excommunication from, 240 

seasons, the, Greek reckoning of, by the 
stars, p. 231 

Seneca’s Oedipus, p. xxxiv. 

sentence, structure of, changed as it pro- 
ceeds, 159, 587 

slaves, home-bred, most trusted, 1123 

Solon’s saying, 1529 

Sophocles, and the modern dramatisers of 
the story—essential difference between 
them, p. xliv. 


», general characteristics of his 
style, p. lvii, 
»,  nhew traits of the story in- 


vented by, p. xvii. 
Sphinx, death of, 1198 
55 Egyptian, Asiatic and Hellenic 
types of, p. 226 
», relation of, to the Oedipus-myth, 
p> 227 
», riddle of, pp. 6, 228 
», winged, 508, pp. 227 f. 
stars, the wanderer’s guides, 694 
stasimon, Arist.’s definition of a, p. 8 
State, rivalry in service of the, 880 
subject of verb indefinite, 904 
subjunct. after ds without dv, 1231 
» deliberative, 364: AéEw doubt- 
ful, 485: usu. aorist, 651 
», without dy, 317 
suppliants, their branches, 3 
ee touch the hand, 760 
syllabic augment omitted, 1249 
‘syncope,’ p. lxv. 
synizesis, 555, 1002, 1451, 1518 
», Ofvrare, 640 
synonym used, instead of repeating the 
same word, 54 


Hy 


table brought in for a meal, 1463 
Teiresias, the, of Sophocles, p. xxix. 


251 


text of Sophocles, general condition of, 
p. lviii. 

Théatre Frangais, the, Ocdi~e Roi at, p. 
xlix. 

Thebaid, the ‘cyclic,’ fragment of, p. 
xiv. 

Thebes, topography of ancient, 20, 1378 

‘thesis,’ p. Ixv. 

‘Thracian,’ epith. of Euxine, 196 

time the test of worth, 614, 1213 

title of the Oedipus Tyrannus, p. 4 

tmesis, 27, 199 

tribrach, apparent, for cyclic dactyl, p. 
Ixxxix, 
», in senarii, usual limits to use of, 
537» 719 

trochaics, in what sense excluded from 
ordowwa, p. 9 

tunic, women’s Doric, 1269 

tyrannis, the Greek, 541 


Vv 

verb, left to be understood, 683, 1037 
», (or partic.) to be supplied from a 
cognate notion (vouloas from lduv), 538 
», referring to two subjects, though 
appropriate only to one, 116 

verbal adjective, sigmatic form of, p. 
225 

verse, beginning with word which closely 
adheres to preceding verse (7or’), 1084 
», rhythm of, suited to the thought, 
332, 719, 738, 1310 

vocative of Oldlrous, 405 cr, 

Voltaire’s Oedzfe, p. xl. 
», Criticisms, p. xlii. 


w 
west, the region of the Death-god, 178 
women, position of, 1078 
»» presence of, at festivals, etc. 1489 
Le 
year, popular division of, by the stars, 
p- 231 
Z 
zeugma of verb, 116 
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